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PREFACE. 


Africa,  the  land  of  mysterious  memories  and  monstrous  i^alities,  the  progenr- 
ior  of  pyramids,  baobab-trees,  negroes  and  boas,  lies  now  between  two  fires. 
The  rattle  of  Miiiie  rifles  is  beginning  to  be  heard  at  the  Cape,  and  its  echo 
resounds  from  the  Atlas.  Kabyles  and  Kaffirs  are  measuring  their  strength 
with  France  and  England,  and  ^he  issue  cannot  be  doubtful.  Having  once 
tasted  the  sweets  of  conquest,  neither  of  the  two  great  Western  Powers  will  be 
disposed  to  resign  them  in  a  hurry.  Rather  may  we  look  to  their  grasping  at 
their  neighbour's  goods,  till  some  fine  day  finds  French  sentinels  fcatemising 
with  the  Cape  corps  On  the  Niger,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  surveyed  by 
hadaudi  de  Paris  and  honest  cockneys. 

As  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  European  colonics  in  Africa,  South  or 
North,  they  are  yet  a  matter  of  expectation.  Hitherto  the  modems  have 
certainly  suffered  more  and  done  less  than  the  Romans  in  African  cam- 
paigns. Algeria,  the  granary  of  Rome,  has  been  the  grave  of  the  French 
soldier ;  and  yet  a  nursery  for  a  goodly  crop  of  iron  men  of  the  Ohangamier 
stamp,  who  have  done  brave  service  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  French 
Regency  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  issue  to  relieve  the  apoplectic  symptoms 
of  the  mother  country,  and  a  drain  for  her  floating  capital ;  but  as  to  any 
positive  returns  derived  by  France  for  her  outlay  in  that '  t[uarter, 'we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  discover  them,  except  in  the  shape  of  cotton  and  the  above 
African  chiefs,  who  have  sharpened  their  wits  and  whetted  their  swords,  as  well 
as  their  appetite  for  slaughter,  in  Algerian  razzias.  That  the  future  will  show 
better  things,  is  our  firm  belie£  Algeria  and  Morocco,  under  an  enlightened 
sway,  and  pacified,  might  in  all  probability  yield  glorious  crops,  and  afford  a 
noble  field  for  oommercial  speculation.  Nor  is  the  day  probably  very  distant 
'when  Cape  Madeira  and  other  Cape  liquids,  as  well  as  solids,  will  find  their 
[  yrviy  in  great  abundance  into  the  English  market.    That  we  have  not  e^ag- 
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rgerated  the  corn  and  olive  crops  of  Barbaiy,  and  the  cotton  and  warrior  crops 
of  Algeria,  will  appear  from  fieicts  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

In  this  age  of  wonders,  the  greatest  wonder  is,  that  the  multitude  still  follow 
the  broad  road  of  doubt,  that  the  word  'impossible'  is  not  offensive  to  all  ears 
polite. 

Thomas  Grey  was  branded  a  madman  and  died  a  beggar  because  he  was  a 
fast  man,  and  his  thoughts  were  too  locomotive  for  his  generation^  and  yet  we 
deny  social  progress  and  doubt  Utopias.  The  Ciystal  Palace  has  extinguished 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  eclipsed  by  the  day- 
light of  science.  The  earth  is  girt  with  telegraphs ;  and  yet  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  h6ur  is  at  hand  when  humanity  will  be  electrified  by  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  We  live  in  a  golden  age,  but  we  cannot  place  fiuth  in  a  coming  com- 
monwealth ;  serenaded  by  sirens,  and  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  Muses,  we  yet 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  future  harmony.  We  cannot  get  up  the  steam  of  &ith 
in  a  dawning  Millennium,  and  our  clairvoyance  is  dazzled  by  the  excessive 
light  of  the  coming  day. 

The  regeneration  of  man  is  daguerreotyped  in  characters  of  light,  but  we 
are  blind  to  God's  photographic  art ;  the  age  of  reason  and  the  reign  of  love 
is  rapped  out  by  unearthly  hands  on  our  parlour  tables,  but  we  are  deaf  to 
the  summons  of  the  seventh  heaven. 

To  tunnel  the  Atlantic  and  electrify  China  were  thought  sober  prose,  and 
shares  in  a  gas-company  at  Jeddo  would  be  at  a  premium  to-morrow ;  but  to 
irrigate  the  desert,  set  tree  the  Poles,  and  make  Europe  Christian,  is  too  much 
for  our  faith. 

With  faith  in  our  hearts,  science  in  our  heads,  and  ready  hands,  we  can 
exalt  the  valleys  and  make  low  the  mountains.  If  France  is  true  to  herself, 
with  Algeria  at  her  doors,  she  will  better  herself  and  bless  the  nations.  The 
wilderness  will  blossom  as  the  rose,  springs  will  gush  forth  in  the  desert,  and 
flower-beds  will  cover  the  marshes ;  and  we  may  anticipate  the  day,  without 
any  stretch  of  fancy,  when  ostrich  expresses  will  furrow  the  Sahara,  and 
teams  of  zebras  or  quaggas  run  daily  from  Algiers  to  the  Cape  vid  the  Kiger. 
We  starve  amidst  plenty;  with  our  lips  to  the  brim,  we  die  of  thirst :  beggars 
are  we,  though  Midas's  wand  is  in  our  hands. 

A  wise  combination  and  economy,  a  perennial  exodus,  and,  above  all,  con- 
struction substituted  for  our  destructive  habits,  would  make  the  world  roll  in 
riches  and  revel  in  luxuries. 

Instead  of  sitting  down  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  Conservatism  and  weep- 
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iagy  we  should  be  up  and  doing,  and  putting  our  hands  manfully  to  the  wheel, 
sorrow  and  sighing  would  flee  away,  we  should  wipe  away  all  tears,  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  would  lie  down  togetherj  and  a  little  child  would  lead  them. 

The  French  have  much  and  can  teach  much  of  the  wonders  of  science  to 
their  Arab  brothers.  Yet  lack  they  one  thing,. -which  I  ween  they  might 
learn  letter  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness  than  in  the  Madeleine — ^the 
power  of  faith. 

If  they  unite  these  two  levers,  they  will  not  only  remove  mountains,  but 
raise  the  earth.  True  science  ends  where  the  Arab  begins,  in  a  child-like  be- 
lief in  the  infinite  power  of  God  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  creation. 
Finality  is  destruction  to  science  and  death  to  religion. 

We  have  in  some  measure  outgrown,  the  age  of  speculation ;  we  are  be- 
ginning to  drop  theories,  and  to  be  alive  at  length  to  the  all>8ufficiency  of  £Bkcts. 
It  ynH  soon  be  too  late  to  write  down,  talk  down,  and  preach  down  discoveries ; 
nor  will  the  magistrate  or  the  priest  be  able  to  fulminate  excommunication 
against  new  truths.  Science,  fiicts,  and  machinery  are  b^;inning  to  explode 
the  conservative  prejudices  of  the  fore  world,  and  to  free  the  mind  from 
the  thraldom  of  custom  and  circumstances.  And  though  the  world  is  thus  on 
the  move  towards  the  broad  daylight  of  truth,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  ex- 
tingoish  the  poetry  of  the  past  or  the  mysteries  of  nature.  God's  facts  are  ever 
full  of  poetry,  and  man's  highest  wisdom  is  at  best  such  foolishness  before 
high  heaven,  that  he  need  never  fear  the  danger  of  exhausting  the  secrets 
of  the  universe. 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  author  has  endeavoured  impar- 
tially to  collect,  compare,  and  condense  as  many  useful  facts  as  possible  in  this 
volume.  His  object  has  been  to  make  his  countrymen  familiar  with  an  impor- 
tant and  interesting  region  and  people  hitherto  little  known  to  us.  The  pre- 
sent critical  position  of  the  Ottoman  empire  adds  additional  interest  to  all  terri- 
tories verging  on  its  frontier,  and  all  tribes  having  an  affinity  with  its  popula- 
tion ;  and  Algeria  being  the  only  French  colony  of  note,  and  nearly  equal  to 
France  in  size,  and  having  been  once  the  granary  and  glory  of  Rome,  has  ap- 
peared to  him  well  worthy  of  careful  study  on  many  grounds.  Amongst  the 
Arab  tents,  moreover,  the  reader  will  find  many  traces  and  footmarks  of  holy 
men  and  apostolic  times.  A  classical  soil  and  the  cradle  of  Hannibal,  the  sunny 
shores  of  Tunis  and  Hippo  are  also  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  noble  army  of 
Christian  martyrs ;  and  thus  this  historical  land  possesses  all  the  attributes  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  interest  of  the  student  and  the  traveller. 
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In  abort,  it  has  been  the  author's  endeavour  to  make  the  book  as  pra(3ti' 
callj  useful  as  possible,  whether  it  flEdls  into  the  hands  of  the  many  or  lies  on 
the  desk  of  the  few.  He  might  easily  have  expanded  his  matter  to  an  incon- 
venient bulk ;  but  his  limits  and  convenience  restricted  him  to  more  moderate 
dimensions,— «  circumstance  which  will  probably  be^ar  from  exciting  regret  in 
the  reader. 

In  consulting  the  best  and  latest  authorities  on  the  subject,  he  has  found 
almost  all  his  materials  in  French  works.  The  prindpal  English  books  that 
have  appeared  on  Algeria  within  the  last  twenty  years  are  chiefly  confined  to 
temporaiy  and  local  observations. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  amplest  details  respecting  all  branches  con- 
nected with  the  colony  are  referred  to  the  volumes  of  the  Exploration  Sdenti- 
Jtquej  and  the  Tableau  de  la  Situation  for  1850,  from  which  the  author  has 
gathered  his  most  important  &cts,  having  likewise,  in  most  cases,  conformed 
to  their  spelling  of  Arabic  names. 

In  giving  the  angle  of  the  slopes  of  mountains  and  rivers,  &c.,  the  deci- 
metres, centimetres,  &c.  have  been  merely  reduced  into  inches  and  decimals 
of  inches*  The  reader  will  find  it  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  metre 
is  rather  more  than  a  yard,  or  about  39  inches;  and  the  author  has  considerately 
translated  throughout  the  French  measures  into  corresponding  English  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  prepare  the  tender  British  intellect  for  the  .grievous  transition 
to  the  decimal  system. 


ffampiiead,  Ut  January,  1854. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

''Traaooner  poi  le  piagge  ove  i  Numidi 
Menar  gill  yita  pastorale,  entmtL 
Trovar  Bugia  ed  Algieri,  inikmi  nidi 
Di  ooraari ;  ed  Oran  trovar  piu  avanti ; 
E  coBteggiar  di  Tingitana  i  lidi^ 
Kutrioe  di  leonl  e  d'  elefanti ; 
CT  or  di  Maroooo  h  il  regno,  e  quel  di  Feaia ; 
E  varcar  la  Oranata,  incontro  ad  eaaa." 

n  OeruioUmfM  dd  Tasto,  L  51,  c.  21.* 


PBOBLEKATICAL  COUNTEIES — ^THZ  MARCH  OF  DISCOVERT — AFRICAN  CHABAOTER- 
ISTICS  AND  MTSTERI£»— CAFFRES  AND  KABTLES — GENERAL  SURVBT  OF  NORTH- 
WESTERN   AFRICA  —  ITS     TOFOGRAPHY    GENERALISED HERODOTUS THE 

DESERT THE    SUCCESSIVE  TIDES   AND   STRATA  OF  HUMANITT — FRANCE  IN 

AFRICA — THE  FALL  OF  CARTHAGE  A  WARNING  FOR  THE  AGES. 

WB  read  in  the  venerable  pages  that  record  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
of  humanity,  how  Qod  spake  unto  the  latter,  and  said,  "  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it."  Ever  since  the  early 
days  when  these  memorable  words  were  spoken  by  the  Almighty,  we  find, 

*  "They  view  where  once  the  rude  Nmnidian  swain  • 

Pursoed  a  wandering  life  from  plain  to  plain. 
Algiers  and  Bugia  then  they  reach,  the  seat 
Of  impious  corsairs ;  next  Oran  they  greet ; 
And  now  by  Mauritani's  strand  proceed. 
Where  elephants  and  hungry  lions  breed. 
Morocco  here  and  Fes  their  dties  rear ; 
To  these  opposed  Granada's  lands  appear." 

BooUt  Ta$9o,  1 140.155,  b.  15,  p.  902. 
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'firom'tlie*  twilight  \>i  irtectition  to  the  daylight  of  histoiy,  that  as  ages 

have  rolled  onwards^  the  children  of  men  have,  as  a  steady  current,  in- 
undated the  length  and  breadth  of  the  habitable  globe.  Asia,  the  cradle 
and  nursery  of  the  human  race,  was  probably  first  peopled ;  and  as  adven- 
ture, or  curiosity,  or  war,  or  the  want  of  space,  urged  the  bolder  spirits 
to  move  on,  the  tide  of  human  beings  swept  into  the  neighbouring  hemi- 
sphere, and  ultimately  reached  the  remotest  coral  islands  of  Polynesia. 
Though  this  chronic  exodus  and  perpetual  emigration  was  undoubtedly 
checked  for  a  season  by  one  or  more  diluvial  catastrophes,  yet  whenever 
the  generations  succeeding  those  that  had  been  submerged  or  sufferers 
had  recovered  from  the  injuries  thus  received,  they  invariably  rushed 
onwards  once  more  in  this  progressive  movement,  till  at  length  every 
spot  of  land  that  could  offer  a  home  or  sustenance  to  man  had  been 
subdued  and  visited.  Some  of  these  early  colonists  appear  to  have 
always,  or  generally,  maintained  a  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the 
parent  races  and  regions;  whilst  other,  more  forward  wanderers,  have 
deviated  so  widely  from  the  beaten  track  of  nations,  as  to  have  lost  all 
connexion  with,  or  memory  of,  their  early  home. 

Severed  from  the  mother-country  by  pathless  wastes  or  icy  fields,  they 
gradually  lost  most  traces  of  affinity  with  the  parent  stock,  and  the  ebony 
skin  and  uncouth  utterance  gave  but  few  signs  of  relationship  with  pale 
fjEtces  and  the  musical  Sanskrit.  A  mystery  came  at  length  to  shroud 
these  strange  progenies  in  fabulous  forms,  till  they  and  their  country 
became  an  enchanted  sphere. 

Though  modem  science  and  discovery  have  done  much  to  clear  up 
the  mystery,  and  restore  the  severed  links  of  nationality,  yet  the  salt 
wastes  of  Mongolia,  and  the  icy  horrors  of  the  pole,  still  bid  defiance 
to  the  heroism  of  blue-jackets  and  the  scientific  £Euiaticism  of  Asiatic 
Societies. 

But  among  all  the  problems  and  vetos  for  the  exploring  mania  of 
modem  times,  no  portion  of  the  globe  has  offered  so  fatal  and  fabulous  a 
field  as  Africa.  So  deadly  is  its  very  air  to  the  Indo-European  races, 
except  at  its  extremities,  that  the  Caucasian  man,  treading  its  wastes 
and  jungled  forests,  is  inevitably  doomed.  It  is  true  that  many  Semitic 
tribes  seem  to  have  assimilated  better  with  the  climate,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  their  intellectual  life ;  and  save  in  the  Moorish  monarchies 
of  Northern  Africa,  experience  proves  that  the  Arab  conquerors  of  this 
bumiug  hemisphere  have  speedily  been  scorched  almost  to  the  grovelling 
level  of  the  Negro. 

As  regards  European  and  scientific  travellers,  it  may  justly  be  pro- 
nounced that  its  shores  are^  their  9t6  plus  uUra.  Niger  expeditions,  the 
sickly  Congo,  and  the  statistics  of  Sierra  Leone,  shew  in  clear  figures  the 
uncongeniality  of  the  African  climate  to  European  constitutions.  Hence 
all  exploring  expeditions  into  the  heart  of  this  terra  incognita  have  been 
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inore  or  less  Mures.  Holocausts  of  brave  spirits  have  been  the  martyrs 
to  scientific  fiuiaticism  on  its  fatal  plains.  Nor  is  it  climate  alone  that 
offers  serious  impediments  to  the  adventurous  traveller.  The  comparative 
deficiency  of  large  rivers  and  extensive  mountain-chains,  which  operates 
directly  on  the  climate  in  aggravating  its  heat  and  dryness,  acts  indirectly 
as  a  serious  obstacle  to  commercial  and  all  other  intercourse  and  transit. 
But  among  the  obstructions  that  have  hitherto  checked  the  course  of  Euro- 
pean adventure  and  travel  in  Africa,  we  must  especially  place  the  ezc^ 
tional  and  conservative  character  of  its  populations.  If  we  turn  to  the 
British  possessions  at  the  Gape,  we  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  blood- 
thirsty Zoola,  the  treacherous  Cafire,  and  the  Boschman,  who,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  and  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  appears  to 
represent  the  lowest  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can  descend* 
Higher  up,  on  the  east  coasts  we.  meet  with  the  atrocious  populations  of 
Arkeeko,*  who  seem  to  blend  in  perfection  all  the  vices  of  savage  and  civi- 
lised life.  Penetrating  into  the  interior,  we  encounter  the  superstdtious  and 
jealous  Abyssinians,  who  in  their  bloody  banquets  and  forays  acquire  and 
strengthen  that  ferocity  which  naturally  appals  and  deters  the  helpless  tra- 
veller. Their  neighbours  the  Shangallas  and  the  Qallas,  with  their  poisoned 
arrows  and  licentious  customs,  would  shake  the  firmness  of  all  wanderers 
save  such  a  spirit  as  Bruce.  If  we  except  Egypt,  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa  forms  no  exception,  but,  on  the  contrary,  powerfully  corroborates 
our  view  of  the  character  of  its  population.  The  Eabyles  of  the  Atlas 
exceed  most  races  in  cruelty  and  charity  jf  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  Sahara 
are  notorious  for  hospitality,  perfidy,  and  bigotry.  The  shipwrecked 
crews  who  have  tasted  of  Arab  clemency  on  the  coasts  of  the  Desert, 
and  the  fate  of  French  prisoners  in  Algeria,  can  best  attest  the  sympa- 
thies and  warmth  of  the  Arab  heart  for  suffering  humanity.  The  reader 
will  shortly  be  presented  with  some  striking  proofe  of  the  accuracy  of 
these  remarks. 

The  western  part  of  Central  Africa  has  long  been  eminently  repulsive 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  from  the  bloodthirsty  tyranny  of  its  chiefs  and 
people,  and  the  atrocious  practice  of  kidnapping  and  selling  neighbours 
and  countrymen  into  bond^e.  The  ferocity  of  the  king  and  people  of 
Dahomey  and  Ashantee  contributed  for  many  years  to  deter  the  approach 
of  the  adventurous  traveller  even  more  powerfully  than  the  deaudlj  sun  of 
Guinea;  and  though  recent  events  have  made  some  alterations  in  this 
respect^  exploring  expeditions  into  Central  Africa  are  still  attended  with 
imminent  personal  risk,  as  well  from  the  unfriendly  elements  as  frt>m  the 

^  Major  Head's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  209. 

t  For  an  explanaiion  of  this  apparent  enigma,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter 
on  the  Kabylea.  It  will  be  soffioient  here  to  observe,  that  this  gitigiilftr  people,  though 
ferocious  and  blood-thirrty  in  battle,  hare  numerous  institutions  analogous  to  the  monastic 
systems  and  freemasonry  of  Europe,  fostering  learning  and  dispensing  brotherly  We 
throughout  the  land. 
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inhospitable  character  of  its  people.  Thus  a  barrier  seems  to  have  beeb 
placed  bj  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  to  break  off  all  interooorse  between 
the  poison  of  European  civilisation  and  the  conservative  barbarism  of 
this  mysterious  hemisphere.  Yet  there  is  much  to  attract  l^e  interest 
of  the  philosopher  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  in  this  strange 
land  of  prodigies.  Nature  appears  there  in  a  new,  a  larger,  and  a  more 
exuberant  character,  and  deals  largely  in  anomalies  and  monsters.  From 
the  days  of  Herodotus  downwards,  Africa  has  been  the  chosen  home  of  the 
marvellous ;  and  though  much  that  has  been  related  and  received  concern- 
ing its  prodigies  must  be  attributed  to  the  credulity  of  an  unscientific  age, 
enough  remains  to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  it  the  parent  of  paradoxes. 
Thus  in  the  human  race,  anomalous  in  its  psychical  and  physical  develop- 
ments, it  presents  us  with  the  Negro  shading  into  the  Boschman  and 
the  Hottentot.  Passing  to  the  inferior  mammalia,  we  have  the  came- 
lopard,  the  quagga,  and  the  multitude  of  strange  beasts  that  Gordon 
Gumming  has  found  teeming  and  roaming  through  the  wilds  and  wastea 
of  the  Cape  district.  Again,  among  birds,  we  observe  the  anomalous 
struthious  species,  which  though  extinct  in  New  Zealand,  yet  multiplies 
and  flourishes  in  the  plains  of  Africa.  Nor  is  the  vegetable  kingdom 
deficient  in  anomalies,  presenting  us  with  the  gigantic  baobab;  and  in 
the  geological  aspect  of  the  continent  the  eye  is  astonished  at  the  end- 
less oceans  of  sand,  and  startled  by  the  almost  unparalleied  variety  of 
stratification  found  in  Algeria. 

Much  more  might  be  added  to  prove  how  deserving  this  vast  continent 
is  of  the  study  of  scientific  men.  The  ancient  Abyssinian  church,  with  its 
theocratic  hierarchy  and  oriental  traditions;  the  anomalous  character  of 
Abyssinian  mountains,  and  appetites  which  modem  discovery  has  con- 
firmed, after  a  sceptical  age  had  ridiculed  the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
gallant  Bruce  ;*  the  &bulous  massacres  and  female  body-guards  of  Ash- 
antee  and  Dahomey,t  and  the  strange  practices  of  the  Eabyles  of  Atlas, — 
all  worthily  keep  up  the  character  of  Africa  as  the  land  of  marvels,  and 
point  it  out  as  a  legitimate  field  for  scientific  research. 

Happily  or  unhappily,  its  extremities  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
most  polished  nations  on  the  earth ;  and  the  day  cannot  be  &r  distant 
when  a  more  familiar  intercourse  will  spring  up  between  the  Gaul  and  the 
Eabyle,  the  Briton  and  the  Cafire.  Though  the  introduction  has  been 
rude,  and  ushered  in  by  a  running  accompauiment  of  powder  and  shot, 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  aooount  of  the  aingnhir  geological  formation  of  AbyaaiBia, 
and  of  the  raw  stealcB  constltating  a  ohief  ingredient  in  Abyssinian  diet,  in  Major  F.  B. 
Head's  life  of  Bruce ;  whose  reyelations  will  be  seen  there  yerified  by  the  testimony  of 
other  subsequent  wanderers :  pp.  285,  244. 

f  For  a  description  of  the  sangrdnary  practices  and  negro  amasons  of  Dahomey,  see 
Commander  Fred.  E.  Foibe's  Dt^omey  and  tiie  Dahomans,  being  the  Journals  of  twa 
Miasions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey  and  a  residenoe  at  his  ci^ita],  in  the  years  1848-50 1 
Tol.  i  p.  28.    London,  1851. 
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{here  is  reason  to  anticipate  that  Chzistaanity,  oommerce,  and  Bdence, 
heraKded  by  the  bayonet,  will  cany  the  blenings  of  lawsuits^  eivOisationi 
and  doetora,  into  tfie  heart  of  Africa,  and  make  vm  acquainted  with  its 
deepest  recesses. 

European  valour  and  enterprise  hare  already  made  rapid  strides  in 
advance ;  and  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  this  vast  hemi- 
sphere have  been  carefully  and  scientifically  examined  and  explored 

This  remark  applies  especially  to  North-western  Africa,  which,  parti- 
cularly when  viewed  in  relation  with  its  past  history,  is  much  more 
worthy  of  study  than  the  fertile  but  obscure  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
Caffre  district. 

Barbary,  or  North-western  Africa,  is  undeniably  the  finest  part  of  that 
continent.  More  accessible  to  Europeans  than  any  other  region,  it  is  also 
more  calculated,  by  its  fertility  and  temperature,  to  become  once  again  the 
theatre  of  a  great  people.  It  combines  all  the  qualities  that  are  most 
adapted  to  captivate  the  imagination  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  scholar, 
to  draw  forth  the  energies  of  tiie  merchant  and  the  speculator,  and  to  en- 
gage the  researches  of  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  science.  Once  the 
granary  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  seems  intended  by  nature,  under  a  more 
happy  administration,  to  replenish  the  leBs-&voured  regions  of  the  north 
with  the  exuberance  of  its  productiveness.  Long  oppressed  by  a  barba- 
rous and  benighted  people,  it  has  been  for  centuries,  like  Italy  its  ancient 
master,  the  prey  and  tbeiltre  of  injustice  and  rapine,  though  lately  a 
brighter  day  appeared  (moe  mere  about  to  dawn  upon  its  shores,  under 
the  happier  auspices  of  republican  rule.  These  observations  apply  more 
particularly  to  Algeria;  yet  all  the  Barbary  states  are  so  closely  connected, 
that  the  civilisation  of  one  is  certain  to  become  infectious. 

Historically  speaking,  the  region  now  under  survey  is  one  of  the  fnost 
interesting  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  To  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
this  part  of  the  continent,  historically  and  topc^^phically,  before  descend- 
ing to  details,  we  shall  now  lay  before  him  its  principal  landmarks,  and 
the  most  striking  events  that  have  rendered  its  name  illustrious  among 
the  nations. 

Barbary,  properly  speaking,  constitutes  the  whole  of  North-western 
Africa,  and  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Barca  and  the  Qulf  of  Sidra  on 
the  east,  to  Cape  Nun  on  the  west.  This  vast  territory,  which  includes 
the  regencies  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  the  French  vice-royalty  of  Algeria,  and 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  corresponds  to  ancient  Carthage,  Numidia,  the 
two  Mauritanias,  and  Getolia.  It  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  work 
to  give  a  minute  description  of  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  and  a 
general  outline  of  the  other  states  that  constitute  Barbary,  and  are  situated 
in  North-western  Africa.  On  the  present  occasion  we  confine  ourselves  to 
a  cursory  sketch,  historical  and  geographical,  of  the  whole  district^  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  its  interest  and  im- 
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porianoe.  The  tract  under  consideration  embraces  little  less  than  2000 
miles  of  coast  j  but  its  breadth  yaries  greatly,  according  to  the  proximity  of 
the  sandy  waste  that  occupies  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
great  Atlas  chain^  which,  under  different  names  and  in  different  branches, 
runs  east  and  west  through  the  whole  region,  generally  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  reaching  from  the  western  ocean  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Its 
rivers  are  mostly  insignificant^  the  distance  between  the  Atlas  and  the  sea 
not  adniitting  of  the  formation  of  a  large  Yolume  of  water. 

The  father  of  history  has  correctly  divided  this  territory  into  three  dis- 
tinct zones,  naturally  formed  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  correspond- 
ing very  exactly  with  the  modem  divisions.  The  first  zone,  bordering  on 
the  coast,  and  forming  the  Tf^  of  the  modem  Arabs,  he  calls  the  in- 
habited land ;  the  second  2one  he  styles  the  wild-beast  country, — this  re- 
gion represents  the  pastoral  uplands  now  called  Sahara,  a  name  inaccu- 
rately extended  to  the  Desert ;  and  his  third  division  consists  in  the  sandy 
waste  which  is  the  Desert  proper  of  all  ages.  The  second  or  pastoral 
zone,  the  Sahara  of  the  present  day,  corresponds  in  part  to  the  ancient 
Graetulia,  and  is  situated  south  of  the  Atlas,  between  the  30th  and  34th  to 
35th  degrees  of  N.  latitude. 

The  Great  Desert  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  Africa,  and  stretches 
through  Arabia  and  Persia  into  Northern  India.  Its  width  varies,  being 
greatest  between  Morocco  and  Soudan,  and  narrowest  between  Tripoli 
and  Bomou,  the  route  followed  by  Denham  and  Clapperton. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  a  faint  outline  of  this  interesting  region, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  present  to  him,  in  a  series  of  brief  sketches,  the  nu- 
merous remarkable  social  and  political  revolutions  that  it  has  undergone. 

The  histoiy  and  geography  of  North-western  Africa  present  the  image 
of  a  vast  archipelago,  containing  to  the  north  steep  and  verdant  islands, 
and  to  the  south  flat  and  sandy  islands  separated  by  long  intervals,  and  the 
sea  that  severs  them  has  risen  and  fallen  in  successive  tides,  encroaching 
on  them  at  high-water,  and  losing  ground  during  the  ebb.  Occasionally 
during  the  flood  the  waves  have  covered  the  tops  of  some  of  the  lower 
islands,  whereas  at  low-water  some  of  the  space  separating  them  has  been 
left  dry,  and  the  waters  receding  even  below  the  lowest  gorges,  the  islands 
have  lost  their  character,  and  the  archipelago  has  become  a  continent. 
Yet  some  of  the  sandy  and  rocky  summits  have  never  been  reached  by 
this  stormy  sea.  Such  has  been  the  picture  presented  by  Northern  Africa 
in  its  historical  and  geological  development  through  the  phases  of  time 
and  the  fields  of  space ;  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  soil  accurately 
corresponding  to  the  social  phenomena  that  they  represent.  The  steep 
islands  are  the  mountainous  ridges ;  the  flat  islands  are  the  oases ;  the 
secular  tides  are  the  invasions.  All  these  islands  representing  groups  of 
the  same  nation,  whilst  the  flood  that  sweeps  round  them  is  in  its  turn 
PhoBuician,  Boman,  Yandal,  Qreek,  Arab,  Turk,  and  Frendi. 
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Sucoessiye  tides  of  humanity  hare  thus  flooded  the  plains  of  North 
Africa,  each  leaving  deposits  behind ;  and  the  mountain-chains,  as  usual, 
have  been  the  refuge  of  the  oldest  and  most  conseryative  hordes.  Thus 
the  present  Eabyles,  or  Djebalis  (highlanders),  of  Algeria  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  same  people  as  the  primitiYe  Numidians  of  the 
time  of  Sallust  and  Folybius.  The  most  important  element  among  the 
different  nationalities  represented  in  Northern  Africa  is  undoubtedly  the 
Semitic,  which  forms  the  staple  of  its  population  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  aboriginal  Numidians  of  tradition,  ^e  CarthaginiaDs,  Arabs,  Moors, 
and  perhaps  the  modem  Eabyies,  all  belong  to  that  remarkable  family  of 
the  human  race. 

The  Mediterranean  cruiser  that  sails  along  the  coasts  of  Mauritania 
and  Numidia  hails  the  classic  kingdoms  of  larba,  of  Dido,  of  Juba,  of 
Jugurtha,  of  Siphax,  and  of  Massinissa.  The  traveller  while  pacing  its 
sunny  shore  recalls  the  glories  and  the  heresies  of  the  North- African 
church  ;  its  Cyprian,  its  Augustine,  its  Hippo  Regius,  and  its  Cirta.  Pass- 
ing the  supposed  site  of  the  ruins  of  Utica,  his  mind  dwells  on  the  heroic 
death  of  Cato,  the  last  republican,  whose  lofty  spirit  preferred  a  violent 
death,  rather  than  bend  to  the  general  oppression  of  the  empire ;  standing 
on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  reflects  on  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the 
Scipios,  Hannibal,  and  Regulus.  The  image  of  the  gentle,  saintly  kbg 
of  France  floats  before  him,  as  he  lies  on  his  couch  of  ashes  on  that  pes- 
tilential shore  *  Crossing  to  Qoletta,  the  fort  of  Tunis,  he  sees  the  walls 
and  towers  that  bear  witness  to  the  Christian  zeal  and  valour  of  a  Spanish 
emperor  and  a  British  admiral.t  In  one  place  he  crosses  a  river  in  whose 
turbid  stream  the  veteran  Massinissa  found  his  last  home ;  farther  on, 
he  reaches  the  spot  where  Qenseric  and  his  Vandal  host,  descending 
from  Spain  on  the  devoted  land,  proceeded  to  convert  the  granary  of 
Home  into  a  howling  wilderness.  Not  far  hence  he  views  the  plain  where 
the  Greek  army  of  the  gallant  Belisarius  levelled  the  Vandal  pride  with 
the  dust.  Or  if  he  visits  the  crumbling  battlements  of  Eairwan,  Tlemsen, 
or  Fez,  his  mind  reverts  to  the  days  of  Arab  glory,  when  the  gallant  band 
of  Islam  flashed  like  a  meteor  over  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Mauritania, 
and  plunging  on  their  fiery  chargers  into  the  Western  Ocean,  threatened 
to  reduce  the  stormy  sea  into  subjection  to  the  Crescent.  A  melancholy 
grandeur  hovers  over  this  historical  land,  and  the  shades  of  mighty  hosts 
and  nations  long  since  gathered  to  their  fathers  seem  still  to  linger  and 
haunt  its  spectral  cities. 

"  Oiaoe  Y  alta  Cartago  ;  appena  i  Begni 
Dell'  alte  soe  ruine  il  lido  serba. 


*  St.  Louis,  A  J).  1270.  t  Cbarles  V.  in  1541,  and  Blake  in  1655. 
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Muoiono  le  dtt^  muoioDO  i  regxd ; 
Copre  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba : 
£  r  uom  d'  esser  mortal  par  che  si  sdegni  : 
O  nostra  mante  cupida  e  saperba.* 

Taw/s  Oerutaiemme,  1. 16,  o.  20.* 

Taking  a  broad  survey  of  the  chronology  of  North-west  Africa,  we 
have  first  the  primitive  immigration  of  the  Berbers  or  ancient  Libyans, 
assuming  that  people,  according  to  its  oldest  traditions,  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  Semitic  comer  of  Asia.  These  are  followed  by  Phoe- 
nician colonists,  the  founders  of  Carthage,  who  still  belong  to  the  Semitic, 
and  are  eventually  subdued  by  the  Eomans  belonging  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  stock.  The  Vandal  invasion  brings  in  a  new  branch  of  the  latter 
variety,  constituting  a  part  of  the  great  Gk)thic  family  that  swept  over 
Europe  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  after  a  short  triumph,  they 
shared  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  and  were  forced  to  submit  to  Justi- 
nian and  the  Byzantine  Eomans,  who  once  more  regain  the  supremacy 
on  the  African  shore.  From  the  fall  of  Carthage  to  this  period,  from 
B.C.  146,  to  about  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  dif- 
ferent families  of  the  Indo-European  variety  had  held  sway  in  North- 
western Africa;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  a  flood 
of  the  Semitic  tide  once  again  deluged  the  land  under  the  name  of 
Saracens  and  under  the  crescent  of  Mahomet,  which  brought  the  cross 
into  subjection  and  extinction  on  those  shores,  after  it  had  reigned  there 
about  five  hundred  years.  This  Arab  or  Saracen  family  of  the  Semitic 
variety  held  sway  in  Barbary  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century,  when 
a  band  of  daring  desperadoes,  belonging  to  the  Turkish  branch  of  the 
Mogul  variety,  reduced  the  Algerine  portion  to  subjection,  and  ruled  it 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  till  the  French  conquest  in  1830  restored  the  cross 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  Morocco  has  invariably,  Tri- 
poli and  Tunis  have  generally,  continued  under  Arab  or  Semitic  rule  since 
the  conquest  in  the  eighth  century,  though  the  two  latter  regencies  have 
been  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

This  cursory  view  of  the  history  of  Barbary  will  «hew  that  it  has  been 
the  theatre  of  numerous  important  and  violent  revolutions,  and  wiU  serve 
to  fix  the  attention  and  engage  the  interest  of  the  intelligent  reader.  The 
minuter  details  of  its  history  are  reserved  for  a  future  chapter. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  increases  the  interest  which  sur- 
rounds a  study  of  this  remarkable  country  ;  I  mean,  the  present  position 

*  "  JU'&ted  Cartlia^  I  scaroe,  amid  the  plains, 
A  trace  of  all  her  ruined  pomp  remains  t 
Proud  cities  vanish,  states  and  realms  decay. 
The  world's  unstable  glories  fitde  away  ! 
Yet  mortals  dare  of  certain  fitte  complain. 
0  impious  folly  of  presuming  man  1'' 

SooUs  Ta$io,  1. 14-6,  b.  15. 
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and  future  prospects  of  the  French  power  in  Africa.  If  we  examine  the 
causes  of  the  disputes  and  struggles  between  nations,  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  proportion  will  be  fonnd  to  originate  in  misunderstandings  and  igno- 
rance. A  more  accurate  survey  of,  and  a  closer  acquaintance  with,  the 
position  and  power  of  our  neighbours  would  generally  or  frequently  an- 
ticipate and  prevent  the  deplorable  results  to  which  we  have  alluded,  by 
enabling  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  comparative  estimate  of  our  strength  and 
resources,  and  by  teaching  us  what  we  have  to  expect 

The  progress  of  the  French  power  in  Africa  is  an  instructive  example 
of  the  aggressive  and  invasive  spirit  and  propensities  of  our  neighbours ; 
and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  French  government  hlus  within 
call  a  powerful  army  of  above  100,000  veterans,  inured  to  hardships  and 
war,  and  officered  by  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  camps. 

The  observations  of  an  eminent  writer  on  the  fall  of  Carthage  are 
moreover  especially  applicable  to  this  country  and  to  the  present  situation 
of  the  continent.  "  The  fall  of  Carthage,"  he  remarks,  "  has  been  ascribed 
to  that  neglect  of  her  maritime  forces  which  was  manifested  during  the 
last  Punic  war.  When  Scipio  crossed  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  there  was  not 
a  fleet  to  oppose  him.  But  the  principal  cause  of  her  decline  and  ultimate 
overthrow  was  the  fierce  hostility  of  rival  factions  within  her  own  walls. 
*  *  *  In  the  fote  of  Carthage  was  exemplified  the  usual  result  of  a  popu- 
lar government  and  of  civic  contention ;  the  voice  of  clamour  is  silenced 
only  by  the  shouts  of  a  triumphant  foe,  who  puts  an  end  to  the  rivalry  of 
parties  by  treading  all  distinctions  under  foot"^ 

A  memorable  instance  of  this  truth  was  afforded  in  the  covp  d'ktat  of 
December  1851.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  the  present 
slavery  of  France  will  have  a  warning  voice  for  England,  and  teach  us  to 
avoid  the  abuses  that  led  to  these  catastrophes.f 

From  the  preceding  remarks  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  past  and 
present  history  and  position  of  French  Africa  and  its  borders  are  an  in- 
structive study  for  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  patriot;  and 
though  our  limits  have  necessarily  prevented  us  from  dwelling  on  the 
mysterious  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  past  glories  of  Cyrene,  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  politician  will  be  amply  rewarded  if  they  extend  their 
minute  survey  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  land  of  the  sun.  The 
wonders  of  early  Egyptian  culture,  the  wealth,  luxury,  and  learning  of 
the  Pentapolis  and  Alexandria,  and  the  Mameluke  beyliks  of  Eahira, 


*  Dr.  RoBsers  Barbary  States,  p.  83. 

+  Some  of  the  more  inflammable  spirits  of  lajeune  France  have  been  ready  to  antici- 
pate as  one  of  the  results  of  the  new  France  now  occapied  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
that  the  olaflsic  Mediterranean  will  be  shortly  converted  into  a  French  lake.  We  confesa 
onr  inability  to  do  justice  to  this  conclusion  while  our  batteries  of  Gibraltar  frown  on  the 
Straits,  and  unless  our  modem  rikings  are  sadly  degenerated  from  their  sires. 
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are  calcalated  to  command  the  reverence  and  dazzle  the  imagination  of 
the  ages. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  what  he  has  to  expect  among  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  old  Atlas,  we  shall  transport  onr  reader  on  board  one  of 
the  numerous  steamships  that  plough  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  after  a  rapid  and  easy  passage  deposit  him  on  the  quay  of  Algiers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ZONES — TELL  AND  SAHA^ — OROLOGY THE  ATLAfl  CHAINS — THE  AOUEES 

—  POTAMOLOar  —  FSniABT  BASINS  —  THE  SHELUF  —  LAKE  HELRIB  —  EL 
H'od'NA  and  THE  QUAD  MZAB  —  SECONDABT  BASINS — NATUBAL  HTDRAUUGS 
— THE  LAKES — TEBTIART  BASINS — GENERAL  OftGANIG  LAWS. 

AFR10A9  from  the  north  to  its  centre,  is  divided  by  nature  into  three  dis- 
tinct regions.  The  first,  to  which  the  name  of  Tell,  or  the  corn- 
country,  has  been  applied,  ascends  by  a  gradual  slope  to  the  region  of  high 
table-lands.  The  latter,  forming  the  second  region,  extends,  under  the 
name  of  Sahara,  from  the  Tell  to  the  Desert,  which  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea.  The  high  table-lands  of  the  Sahara  afford  pasture  for  nume^ 
rous  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  at  intervals  you  meet  with  oases  containing  for- 
tified towns,  forming  dep6ts  for  the  com  and  merchandise  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  To  the  eastward  of  the  oases  of  the  province  of  Oran,  in  Algeria^ 
begins  the  country  of  the  Beni-Mzab,'^  which  contains  seven  important 
towns,  forming  emporiums  for  the  whole  commerce  of  the  south,  and 
peopled,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  descendants  of  the  Moabites.  The 
frtct  is,  that  almost  all  of  them  have  blue  eyes  and  fedr  hair,  whilst  their 
language  also  differs  from  the  Arabic.  They  are,  moreover,  schismatics, 
because  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  four  authorised  Mussulman  sects. 
But  the  severity  of  their  morals,  their  union,  and  their  honesty,  have  given 
them  a  high  reputation;  and  their  active  character  has  centered  in  their 
own  hands  most  of  the  barter  trade  between  the  Tell  and  the  Desert. 

To  the  south  of  these  table-lands  of  the  Sahara,  parallel  to  the  Tell 
and  to  the  sea,  begins  the  third  region  of  Africa^  consisting  of  the  Desert ; 
but  not  such  a  desert  as  is  pictured  by  a  European  imagination — sand,  and 
nothing  but  sand  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  desert  is  in  reality  com- 
posed of  immense  plains,  analogous  to  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  pusztas 
of  Hungary,  and  the  llanos  and  pampas  of  South  America,  with  this  essen- 
tial difference,  that  they  have  no  wood  or  vegetation,  and  very  little  water, 
which  is  confined  to  certain  favoured  spots  few  and  far  between,  that  be- 
come the  necessary  halting-places  of  the  traveller.f  It  is  true  that  tracts 
of  sand  frequently  occur,  which  have  been  spread  over  its  surface  by  the 
action  of  the  winds ;  and  the  natives  often  apply  to  them  very  singular 

•  uAj^   ^<iJ  BenuJIiaib.  f  Humboldt's  Views  of  Nature,  pp.  2-3, 
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appellations,  such  as  vema  or  netSf  according  to  the  shape  given  to  them 
by  the  caprice  of  the  winds.  But  the  desert  contains  in  like, manner 
oases,  and  whole  countries  clothed  with  vegetation  and  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  population,  such  as  the  Great  Oasis  of  Touat  Beyond  these 
vast  plains  rises  a  chain  of  mountains,  rivalling  the  Atlas  in  verdure  and 
vegetation,  and  forming  the  country  of  the  ToDaregs,  who  are  the  buc- 
caneers of  the  desert.  Lastly,  to  the  southward  of  these  mountains,  you 
reach  the  land  of  Soudan,  the  Negroland,  the  chosen  home  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  the  seat  of  fabulous  realities.  A  straight  line  drawn  from 
Algiers  to  Eachna,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  800  leagues  (2200  miles) 
from  the  coast,  passes  through  the  three  regions  that  we  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa  presents  similar  characteristics  and  divisions.  The  kingdom  of 
Haoussa,  of  which  Eachna  is  the  metropolis,  was  conquered  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  a  white  Mussulman  race  called  the  Foulanes ;  and  thus,  by 
a  singular  chance,  whilst  a  Christian  power  was  establishing  its  dominion 
in  Northern  Africa,  Islam  was  imposing  her  arms  and  her  creed  on  the 
centre  of  that  continent. 

Between  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara  are  vast  ui^ulationa  of  ground, 
celebrated  for  their  pasturages,  and  called  the  Sersous.*  This  district 
is  the  residence  of  wandering  tribes  and  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  which  con- 
stitute their  sole  wealth,  as  they  abstain  from  all  agricultural  pursuits. 

Nominal  Algeria,f  that  is  to  say,  the  old  regency,  is  divided  by  a  line 
running  nearly  east  and  west  into  two  distinct  zones,  called  by  the  natives 
TeU  and  Sahara,  The  Tell,  according  to  some  authorities,  takes  its  name 
fit>m  the  Latin  teUug  (cultivable  land) ;  it  constitutes  the  ssone  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  aud  is  t£e  land  of  harvests  and  agriculture.  The 
Sahara  stretches  to  the  south  of  the  Tell,  and  forms  the  region  of  pastures 
and  fruit.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tell  are  agriculturists,  and  those 
of  the  Sahara  are  shepherds  and  gardeners.  The  Tell  is  formed  of  a  series 
of  fertile  basins  yielding  almost  exclusively  different  kinds  of  com,  eepe- 
cially  wheat  and  barley ;  and  its  flattest  parts  compose  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  uniform. 
The  chains  separating  the  basins  are  clothed  with  timber,  but  being 
peopled  by  Berbers  are  inaccessible  to  the  Arabs. 

The  Sahara  was  long  a  fabulous  land,  being  called  by  some  the  Qreat 
Desert,  and  by  others  the  Country  of  Dates, — contradictory  appellations 
resulting  from  the  confruion  and  imperfection  of  geographical  knowledge 
previous  to  the  French  conquest.  It  was  very  generally  supposed  that 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Tell  to  Nigritia  there  stretched  one  continued 

*  See  note,  p.  110,  of  Manhal  do  CasteUane'i  Soayenin  de  la  Vie  miUtaire  en  Afiiqne : 
Paria,  1S52. 

t  See  the  Exploration  soientlfique  de  TAlg^e ;  Study  of  the  Roads  foUoiied  by  the 
Arabs,  by  E.  Carette,  introduction. 
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plain  of  aandi  *  wildemeaB  infested  by  saragea.  Sach  is  not,  however, 
the  true  aspect  of  the  Sahara,  which  consists  of  a  vast  archipelago  of 
oases,  each  offering  an  animated  group  of  towns  and  Tillages.  A  large 
belt  of  frait-toees  surrounds  each  of  these  villages,  among  which  the  palm 
rules  suprraie  &om  its  height  and  value,  though  you  have  also  pome- 
granates, figs,  apricots,  peaches,  and  vines.  This  massive  verdure,  with 
its  profusion  of  fruit  and  shade,  may  give  the  read^  some  idea  of  the 
strong  love  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  Sahara  for  their  country, 
which  must  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  desert  till  you  have  advanced 
a  great  distance  beyond  the  southern  linxits  of  the  regency.^ 

The  Sahara  also  stretches  to  the  south  of  Tunis  and  Morocco,  the  nor- 
thern zones  of  those  countries  being  likewise  styled  TeU.  The  Algerian 
Sahara  is  conq[>rised  between  the  Tunis  Sahara  to  the  east,  the  Algerian 
Tell  to  the  north,  the  Desert  proper  to  the  south,  and  the  Morocco  Sa- 
hara to  the  west* 

Considered  orologically,  Algeria  consists  principally  of  the  assemblage 
of  several  chains  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  seanahore,  id.  in  an 
east-north-easterly  direction,  and  intersected  in  their  eastern  extremities 
by  other  transverse  chaina  running  east-south-east.  It  results  from  this 
conformation  that  Algeria  is  divided  naturally  into  two  parts :  one  western, 
where  the  accidents  of  the  ground  are  very  simple,  and  almost  aU  subject 
to  the  same  direction;  the  other  eastern,  presenting  frequait  crossings  or 
breaks,  and  for  that  reason  displaying  the  loftiest  points.  The  north  of 
Africa  presents,  as  I  shall  i^ew,  three  directions  of  mountain-chains :  one 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  running  in  an  east-north-east  direction,  and 
constituting  the  dominant  ridge ;  a  second  chain  running  in  a  north- 
north-east  direction,  and  determining  the  general  direction  of  the  coasts 
of  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  also  that  of  the  Tunis  coast — the 
third  direction  is  east-south-east,  and  presents  itself  distinctly  in  the  ridges 
of  the  province  of  Constantina  and  the  regency  of  Tripoli ;  it  determines 
the  direction  of  the  sea-board  in  the  latter  country. 

This  compound  chain  has  its  highest  point  in  Morocco,  where  the 
mountain  named  Miltsin,  near  the  capital,  attains  an  elevation  of  3475 
metres  (11,398  feet)  above  the  sea.  The  ridge  sinks  rapidly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mlonia;,  and  its  lowest  points  are  about  the  meridian  of  Mos- 
taganem,  Mascara,  and  Saida,  i,  e.  about  the  second  degree  west  longitude 
from  Paris,  where  its  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed  about  700  metres 
(2296  feet).  Farther  east  the  mountains  rise  again  as  far  as  the  Chellia, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Aouress  ridge,  situated  108  kilometres  (67 
miles)  south  of  Constantina,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  2312  metres 
(7583-36  feet). 

The  Aouress  mountain  is  the  highest  summit  in  Algeria  and  in  the 
whole  country  that  lies  behind  Morocco  and  Abyssinia.  To  the  east  of  the 
Aouress  the  mountains  rapidly  sink  to  the  Halouk-el-Mkhiba,  110  kilo- 
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metres  (68-4  miles)  east  of  Tebessa;  this  mountain  is  1445 metres  (4739*60 
feet)  high,  and  its  summit  seems  to  command  the  whole  regency.  The 
Baiian,  which  is  almost  the  only  chain  in  Tripoli,  does  not  appear  to  rise 
to  a  greater  elevation  than  800  or  1000  metres  (2624  or  3280  feet).* 

Algeria^  at  the  time  of  its  sovereign  Hussein  Pasha,  comprised  a  great 
part  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Its  territory  at 
that  period  extended  from  the  fourth  degree  west  to  the  sixth  east  longitude 
of  the  meridian  of  Paris,t  and  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-seventh 
degree  of  north  latitude.  The  Atlas  chain  runs  through  this  territory,  form- 
ing a  segment  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  extremities  approach  the  sea,  while 
the  centre  departs  from  it  and  approaches  the  desert.  This  great  chain  of 
mountains  must  be  divided  into  three  zones,  which  extend  east  and  west 
in  nearly  parallel  lines;  and  which  may  be  appropriately  styled  the  Great 
Adas,  the  Middle  Atlas,  and  the  Little  Atlas.  Each  of  these  zones  pre- 
sents almost  similar  sinuosities.  Between  the  sea  and  the  Great  Atlas, 
which  approaches  the  desert,  is  the  Middle  Atlas,  a  secondary  chain,  cut 
by  another  longitudinal  chain,  which  from  east  to  west  approaches  more 
and  more  to  the  shore;  this  latter  ridge  is  the  Little  Atlas.  A  number  of 
smaller  chains  lie  between  the  principal  ones  and  the  sea,  forming  so  many 
ascending  steps  or  d^;rees.  The  most  northerly  point  of  the  Great  Atlas 
is  about  15  leagues  (37  miles)  from  Setif,  not  &r  frt>m  the  source  of  the 
Ksour  and  Bousellam.  To  the  west  of  Tlemsen,  in  the  province  of  Oran, 
the  Middle  Atlas  is  linked  to  the  Little  Atlas,j:  which  latter  range  runs 
over  a  space  of  about  100  leagues  (250  miles),  and  reaches  the  SheUif, 
which  breaks  through  it  at  six  leagues  (15  miles)  distance  from  Medeah. 
This  chain,  which  forms  an  elbow  to  the  east  by  another  branch  (or  spurt), 
appears  to  advance  south  to  join  the  Great  Atlas ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  Bibans,  it  follows  an  easterly  direction  to  form  a  northern 
angle  at  Constantina.  It  reappears  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seybouse  as 
far  as  the  frontier  of  Tunis. 

At  six  leagues  from  the  sea  the  Tafna  cuts  the  Little  Atlas,  and  the 
latter  commands  successively  the  right  bank  of  the  Isser  and  the  left  of 
the  Sig,  which  it  crosses  as  well  as  the  Habrah.  Then  it  draws  near  the 
shore,  which  it  follows  almost  in  a  parallel  line  for  60  leagues  (150  miles) 
till  it  abuts  in  the  Col  de  Mouzaia.  Soon  after  having  passed  this  point, 
under  the  name  of  Djordjora,  it  dominates  the  Adouse,  and  fur  a  moment 
disappears  at  Bugia;  but  a  little  distance  farther  on  it  is  again  seen  draw- 
ing near  the  Middle  Atlas. 

The  Atlas  thus  presents  groups  of  parallel  mountains  intersected  by 
and  containing  a  series  of  basins  furrowed  by  streams  in  different  di- 

*  Exploration  Bcieiitifique ;  M.  Carette's  G^ograpMe  et  Commerce  de  TAlg^rie  m^ri- 
dionale. 

t  Prom  r  Sy  46"  W.  to  8'  ly  16"  E.  of  Greenwich. 

t  Many  geographers  regard  the  Middle  Atlas  merely  as  a  branch  of  the  little  AtlasL 
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rections.  Those  rising  near  the  sea,  having  but  a  short  course  and  a  very 
rapid  descent,  are  at  certain  seasons  furious  torrents,  and  at  others  dry 
beds.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  that  come  from  &rther  inland  have  to  pierce 
a  channel  through  the]  transverse  ranges.  Such  are  the  Ouad-Eummel 
and  the  Shellif,  which  have  to  break  the  barrier  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.* 

In  looking  on  the  map  of  Algeria,  f  it  may  be  seen  that  this  country, 
which  extends  in  length  between  the  Great  Atlas  and  the  sea  about  250 
leagues  {625  miles),  with  a  mean  breadth  of  120  leagues  or  300  miles, 
is  divided  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  into  two  regions  by  the  chain 
of  the  Little  Atlas,  the  superior  region  lying  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Atlas,  and  the  inferior  or  maritime  between  the  Little  Atlas  and  the  sea- 
coast.  If  you  seek  for  the  communication  that  nature  has  effected  be- 
tween these  two  regions,  you  will  find  dark  and  hilly  defiles,  by  which 
at  three  or  four  points  the  waters  of  the  first  region  find  their  way  to 
the  sea.  These  issues,  opened  by  ihe  force  of  the  waters,  are  also  occu- 
pied by  it.  Man  can  hardly  venture  among  them ;  and  thus  the  two  re- 
gions which  these  issues  were  intended  to  unite  are  still  left  isolated. 
The  division  does  not  stop  there.  From  the  intermediary  chain  of  the 
Little  Atlas  numerous  branch  ranges  are  thrown  out  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south  towards  the  Great  Atlas  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sea  on  the 
other.  These  two  regions  are  thus  divided  into  a  multitude  of  valleys, 
with  no  common  communication  between  them ;  so  that  the  country,  di- 
vided into  two  long  halves  by  the  Little  Atlas,  and  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous fractions  by  these  branch  ranges,  somewhat  resembles  a  chess- 
board depicted  by  the  mountains,  natural  barriers  being  thus  offered  to 
the  communication  of  the  population  inhabiting  it  You  may  search  in 
vain  for  a  natural  centre  to  the  broken  country ;  nature  has  refused  it. 
Neither  are  secondary  centres  to  be  found  ;  all  the  maritime  region  is 
composed  of  narrow  valleys  running  to  the  sea,  and  these  being  ranged 
parallel  to  each  other,  resemble  the  stalls  of  a  stable.  Each  glen  has  its 
river,  or  more  correctly  its  torrent,  flowing  from  the  far  end,  and  follow- 
ing a  direct  line  to  the  coast.  The  valleys  of  the  superior  regions  are 
more  extensive  by  reason  of  the  waters,  which,  kept  back  by  the  barrier 
of  the  Little  Atlas,  have  formed  vast  basins.  But  they  do  not  commu- 
nicate one  with  another ;  each  is  a  little  world  in  itself ;  and  to  com- 
mand two  contiguous  basins,  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
chain  dividing  them.  We  have  previously  seen  that  from  Algiers  to  40 
or  50  leagues  (125  miles)  inland  is  called  the  Tell,  and  presents  a  surface 
of  about  16  millions  of  hectares.} 

*  M.  Borbrugger'a  Alg^rie  Mstoriqne,  {nttoresque,  ot  monumentale, — Introduction,  by 
M.  IXb  la  Haje,  editeur :  Paris,  1842. 

f  This  excellent  description  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  Algeria  is  derived  from 
an  article  by  the  late  U.  Jouflroy  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondet  for  June  1838. 

X  It  ¥011  be  convenient  for  the  reader  to  remember  that  there  are  about  two  and  a  half 
English  acres  to  a  French  hectare.    16,000,000  hectares  =  40,000,000  acresi 
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The  principal  rivOT  of  Algeria  is  called  the  ShelHf,  aft^  which  we  shall 
emimerate  the  others  in  what  a^euB  io  us  the  natural  order  of  priority. 
These  are  the  Sejbouse,  the  Summam  or  river  of  Bugia,  the  Hahra,  the 
Tafna,  and  the  Rummel  j  the  three  latter  heing  nearly  equal  in  velocity. 

The  Shellif  has  the  same  length  of  course  as  the  Garonne  and  the 
Seine,  but  its  basin  is  not  equal  to  one-half  of  theirs.  It  appears  about 
equal  to  the  Mame.  In  the  state  of  Tunis  the  Medjerda  has  only  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  Shellif,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  it  rolls  along 
a  smaller  volume  of  water.  In  the  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  contraiy, 
the  Omm-er-Rbia  and  the  Tensift,  though  somewhat  less  in  length  of 
course  than  the  Shellif,  seem  to  contain  a  more  considerable  body  of  water. 
The  Ouad-Sbour,  which  passes  near  Fas,  is  also  an  important  river.  These 
are  the  principal  water-courses  in  the  norUi  of  Africa,  and  the  mountains 
from  which  they  rise  are  the  highest.* 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  any  further  in  individualising  the  rivers 
of  Algeria,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  highest  lands  and  largest  water-courses  of  Barbary;t  thus  generalising 
the  relation  between  the  orology  and  potamology  of  the  district  under 
STCurvey. 

There  are  four  great  water-courses  in  Algeria,  and  in  all  Barbary, 
forming  the  four  great  arteries  of  the  country.  To  the  east  the  valley 
of  Lake  MelrHr*  exceeds  the  eastern  frontier  of  Algeria,  and  crosses  in  all 
its  length  almost  the  whole  regency  of  Tunis.  To  the  north  the  valley 
of  the  Shellif  reaches  the  northern  frontier  of  the  region,  which  is  the 
Mediterranean.  To  the  west  the  Ouad-Seggar  reaches  and  passes  the 
.  western  frontier  to  enter  the  empire  of  Morocco.  To  the  south,  the  Ouad- 
,  Mzab  reaches  the  borders  of  the  desert,  which  is  the  southern  limit  of 
Barbary. 

The  region  whence  aU  the  streams  flow  is  a  platform  commanding  all 
the  low  lands  of  Algeria.  The  sources  of  the  four  rivers  lie  near  together; 
thus  the  Melr'ir*  lake  and  the  Ouad-Seggar  are  supplied  by  the  southern 
and  western  slopes  of  the  Djebel- Amour.  This  mountain,  which  com- 
mands all  the  plateaux  of  the  four  rivers,  must  be  one  of  the  highest  in 
Algeria;  and  hence  the  peak  of  El-Qa'da,  which  separates  three  of  the  four 
great  basins,  and  is  held  by  the  natives  to  be  the  top  of  Djebel- Amour,  is 
one  of  the  highest  summits  of  French  Africa. 

The  seven  basins,  of  which  the  east  and  centre  part  of  the  Algerian 
Sahara  consists,  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  groups  :  1.  to  the 
north,  the  basins  of  the  Upper  Shellif,  the  Z&r'ez,  and  the  IFod'na; 
2.  to  the  south,  the  basins  of  the  Ouad-Mzab,  the  Ouad-Bir,  the  Ouad- 
Souf,  and  the  Melr*ir\     Except  the  Shellif,  all  these  basins  are  shut ;  they 

*  Ezploratioii  adentifique  ;|  Q^logie  par  M.  Bonoa,  Par.  I,  G^ographie  physique, 
t  See  Exploration  adentifique  de  TAlg^rie  ;  Recherches  siir  la  G^ographie  et  le  Oom* 
merce  de  I'Alg^rie  meridionale,,par  £.  Carette^  Capitaine  de  Gtfnie,  p.  70. 
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abo  oarrespond  in  a  generd  relation  of  direction  ;  thus  the  bottoms  of 
the  north  basins  and  the  bottoms  of  the  south  basins  are  situated  in  two 
parallel  lines,  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  and  distant  about  250  kilometres 
(155*4  miles). 

In  this  interval  the  lines  of  the  ridges,  like  the  lines  of  partial  bottoms, 
also  obey  the  direction  of  the  extreme  lines.  If  this  E.N.E.  direction, 
which  especially  determines  the  configuration  of  Western  Algeria,  pre- 
vailed also  in  the  east  of  the  regency,  the  basin  of  El  ETod'na  and  that 
of  t^e  Melr'ir'  would  send  their  waters,  like  the  Shellif,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  another  chain  running  E.S.E.  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  Djebel  Dira,  under  the  meridian  of  Hamza,  to  the  meri- 
dian of  Tebessa  for  about  400  kilometres  (248-54  miles),  and  bars  them 
effectually.  The  chief  rings  of  this  chain  are  the  Djebel  Dira,  the  Ouen- 
nour^a,  the  Bou-T'dleb,  the  Mest'&oua,  the  Access,  and  lastly  the  moun- 
tains of  Amilmra  and  of  the  Nememcha.  This  first  chain  forms  the 
basin  of  El  H'od*na ;  another  parallel  chain  rises  to  the  southward,  which 
bars  the  basin  of  Lake  Melr'ir*,  and  determines  the  direction  of  the  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  Ouad-ed-Djedi.  It  is  at  the  Djebel  Metlili  that  this 
second  fold  is  knotted  on  to  the  E.N.E.  chain,  and  it  is  at  the  foot  of 
their  southern  slopes  that  the  Sahara  ends.  The  rivers  that  descend  from 
the  Djebel  Ao^lress  all  cross  this  second  chain,  to  lose  theinselyes  in  the 
Ouad-ed-Djedi.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  great  quantity  of  snow 
that  feeds  them,  and  to  the  great  degree  of  cold  prevailing  in  these 
regions,  is  an  evidence  of  the  elevation  of  the  Aoiiress  group,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain-ridge  in  the  eastern  part  of  Algeria.  Thus  the 
dominant  masses  of  the  Sahara,  and  perhaps  of  all  Algeria,  are  the  Djebel 
Aoibess  and  the  Djebel  Amour;  they  determine  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  valleys,  the  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west ;  and  the 
Ouad-ed-Djedi  forms  the  link'  that  unites  them,  since  it  receives  the 
southern  waters  of  both. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  great  organic  laws  of  the 
orology  and  potamology  of  Algeria,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  indi- 
Tidualise  the  dbaracteristics  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  region  under 
survey. 

The  doctrine  of  basins  may  be  styled  the  philosophy  of  topography, 
giving  at  once  the  key  to  the  physical  geography  of  a  country.  We  have 
seen  that  Algeria  contains  four  primary  basins,  and  that  it  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  secondary  and  tertiary  basins. 

The  primary  basins  are  the  channels  of,  1st,  the  Shellif;  2d,  the  Ouad- 
ed-Djedi  and  Lake  Melr'ir' ;  3d,  the  El  H'od'na  and  Chott-es-Saida ;  and 
4th,  the  Ouad-Mzab  and  Lake  Ngou9a. 

The  secondary  and  tertiaiy  basins  contain  a  series  of  salt  lakes  or 
rivers ;  the  latter,  or  tertiary,  generally  situated  between  the  Little  Atlas 
and  the  sea.     We  shall  first  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  hydrography  of  the 
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primary  basing,  subsequently  noticing  the  others;  and  we  shall  be^n  with 
the  basin  of  the  Shellif,  the  only  Algerian  river  that  finds  its  way  from 
the  Sahara  to  the  sea,  because  it  fiows  through  the  only  open  primary 
basin. 

The  Shellif  rises  in  the  north  slopes  of  the  Djebel  Amour,  300  kilo- 
metres (186*41  miles)  in  a  straight  line  from  its  mouth,  but  including  its 
bends  600  kilometres  (372*82  miles).  Its  two  chief  upper  tributaries 
are  the  Ouad-Sebgag  and  the  Ouad-el-Beida.  The  former,  issuing  from 
the  rocks  of  El-Khiar,  faUs  into  the  Ouad-el-Beida,  which,  after  traversing 
the  plain  of  that  name,  crosses  the  plain  of  Seresso  under  the  appellation 
of  Ouad-el-Touil,  receiving  a  number  of  small  tributaries  before  reaching 
the  Shellif. 

The  Ouad-ed-Djedi  is  the  chief  tributary  of  Lake  Melrir,  the  first  basin, 
flows  300  kilometres  (186*41  miles)  between  tha  cultivable  lands  on  one 
bank  and  the  sand  on  the  other,  and  is  often  nearly. dry,  but  after  rain 
A  mighty  sheet  of  water.  Its  name  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
Berber,  Idjdiy  sand;  Irzer  I(ljdi,  the  river  of  sand,  corrupted  in  Arabic 
into  Quad  Djediy  the  river  of  the  goat.  When  the  arable  land  forms 
both  its  banks  near  El-Ar'ouat*,  it  changes  its  name  to  Ouad-Mzi,  a  Ber- 
ber term.  It  rises  in  the  Amour,  and  is  formed  by  several  streams,  the 
Ouad-el-Richa  being  the  principal,  rising  by  one  of  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Amour.  The  Ouad-ed-Djedi  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Quad- 
Hzi  and  the  Ouad-Msaad  coming  west,  the  confluence  being  a  little  south 
of  El  Arouat ;  it  receives  afterwards  the  Ouad-Bedjran,  the  Ouad-Mlili,  a 
river  of  fabulous  size,  owing  to  its  vast  channel,  and  a  number  of  other 
streams  near  the  Aouress;  all  these  flow  in  on  the  left,  coming  from  minor 
basins.  The  right  bank  presents  few  tributaries  save  the  Ouadi-et-Tell, 
^ a  valley  130  kilometres  (8077  miles)  long  .and  25  kilometres  (15*53 
miles)  wide.  This  channel  is  generally  dry  on  the  surface,  with  water 
underneath. 

The  basin  of  El  Hodna  is  occupied  by  the  salt  lake  or  Sebkha  Msila, 
commonly  called  Chott-es-Saida,  .the  bank  of  the  Saida,  which  is,  like  the 
Melrir,  a  vast  salt-marsh.  The  Ouad-Msila  rises  on  the  north  dope  of  a 
mountain,  and  flows  round  to  the  south  of  it.  A  number  of  other  Quads 
flow  into  the  marsh,  the  chief  to  the  north  being  the  Ouad-Msila;  to  the 
east  the  Ouad-Metkaouk,  of  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Remel  at  Oonstan- 
tina,  and  never  dry.  The  chief  stream  on  the  west  bank  of  tibe  Chott  is 
the  Ouad-ech-Chel41,  which  changes  its  namp  several  times,  and  receives 
many  tributaries  from  the  Djebel  Dira ;  on  .the  south  we  have  the  Quad- 
bou-Sada  and  the  Ouad-ech-Chair. 

The  Ouad-Mzab  is  the  largest  valley  that  pours  its  waters  into  the 
salt  lake  Ngouga,  a  bas/arui,  or  marsh  without  an  outlet.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary, the  Ouad-Metlili,  rises  at  the  west  part  of  a  plateau  called  El  Ferad, 
forming  Djebel  Mahiguen,  a  day's  journey  south  of£l  Arauat^  and  parallel 
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to  Djebel  Amour.  First  it  bears  the  name  of  Ouad-Mahiguen,  then  of  Onad- 
Metlili  near  that  town,  and  soon  after  reaches  the  Ouad-Mzab,  which  also 
comes  from  the  Mahiguen,  and  first  bears  the  name  of  Ouad-el-Abied,  the 
whUe  river.  After  passing  through  the  oases^  it  fJEdls  into  the  Ouad-Noumrat 
A  number  of  other  streams  swelling  the  current,  it  falls,  under  the  name  of 
Ouad-Mia,  into  the  lake  Ngouga.  All  the  streams  of  this  basin  dry  up,  and 
deluge  the  country  after  rain.  Notice  is  given  by  horsemen  direcUj  the 
northern  horizon  blackens,  gun-shots  are  fired  as  soon  as  the  torrent  ap- 
pears, all  objects  are  removed,  and  soon,  with  a  terrible  noise,  the  flood 
rolls  on^  and  the  Sahariaa  city  stands  by  magic  on  the  banks  of  the  waters, 
which  rise  to  the  palm-tufts;  but  a  few  days  only  elapse  ere  all  disappears.* 
The  rivers  of  Algeria  divide  it  into  a  great  number  of  basins,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  rough,  estimate: 


BaamoftheShellif  . 
„        „    HabraandSig 
„        „    river  of  Bxigia 
„         „    Tafiia 
„        „    Rummel,  or  Bemel 
„        ,,    Seybouae      • 


squue 
miles. 

Mnare 
mynametret. 

17,825       . 

450 

5006       . 

180 

8850       . 

100 

•2887        . 

75 

2502       . 

65 

2310       . 

60 

iothes. 

metres. 

•0031 

..      -0008 

•1053 

.     0,0027 

•0975        . 

.     0,0026 

•0975       . 

.     0,0025 

•0507       . 

.    0,0013 

The  shut  basins  contain  a  much  larger  surface;  the  chief  being  those 
of  Melrir  and  Ouaregla;  those  of  the  Tell  of  Constantina  may  embrace 
about  125  square  myriametres  (4424*5  square  miles).  The  following 
table  gives  the  inclination  of  the  chief  rivers : 

Chifia,  in  the  Mtidjft 

Seybouae,  plain  of  Bona.      ..... 

Bnmmel  or  Bemel,  from  Constantina  to  the  sea 

Ta&a • 

Mazafran,  from  Kolea  to  tlie  sea  , 

Harraab,  from  the  middle  of  the  Mtidja  to  the 

Maiflonoarr^e      .        .        ;       .        .        '0250       .       .     0,00ia 

The  inclination  of  7^= '0025  (fibout  1  inch  in  390)  is  very  conuuon  in 
Algeria;  it  is  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Loire  betweea  Orleans 
and  Tours,  and  twice  that  of  the  Meurthe  between  Saint  Di^  and  Nancy. 
The  great  mountain  districts  of  Europe  alone  present  similar  inclinations. 

These  remarks  apply  also  only  to  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  Al- 
gerian rivers.  Cascades  are  frequent,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of 
the  Remel  at  Constantina,  where  it  falls  70  metres  (219*60  feet)  in  one 
leap.f 

*  Exploration  Bdentiflqae ;  G^logie,  par  M.  Benon,  Par.  I,  G^grapHe  physique^ 
1-16. 

•t*  Height  of  the  rivers  at  different  points  in  their  course : 

feet.  metres. 

Ouad  boa  SeUam,  near  Setif         ....    8280       •       .    1000 
Bemel  aboTo  the  oafloade 1577*68  .       •     481 
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The  surface  of  the  lakes  alone  is  considerable;  the  whole  south-east  of 
Algeria  presenting  a  country  partly  occupied  bj  Sebkhas,  and  covering  500 
square  mjriametres.  The  following  estimate  of  surface  maj  be  depended 
on: 

Sebhha,  or  Salt  Lake,  dry  in  tunmer. 
The  Great  Chotts  of  the  provmoe  of  Oran        hectares.  aeres. 

together 256,000       .       .    612,000 

Chott-el-Hodna,orthe]alEeofMnla  .  .150,000  .  .  860,000 
The  £aafc  (Chergui)  Zarez  ....  56,500  .  .  135,600 
The  West  (Gharbi)  Zarez       ....    28,800       .       .      67,920 

SebkhaofOran 81,260        .        .      74,500 

Sebkhas  of  the  plateaux  of  Oonstantma        .    40,000       .       .      96,000 

Salt  LaJtet,  never  dry. 

Fzara,  near  Bona 14,800       .        .      84,820 

ElMaleh 867       .        .      20,808 


Freth  Waier. 

£1  Houbeirat,  near  La  Calle 

2848 

El  Hour                    „                   .        .        . 

2367 

.      6686-2 
.     5680-8* 

The  limit  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  is  formed  by  a  sinuous  line  gene- 
*  rally  parallel  to  the  main  line  (consisting  of  the  long  chaiil  running  east- 
north-east,  and  containing  the  Djebel  Amour),  except  at  the  centre,  where 
it  reaches  the  summits  of  the  Djebel  Amour.  It  has  a  sur&ce  of  about 
1300  square  myriametres  (52,050  square  miles);  but  it  is  decomposed  into 
a  number  of  closed  basins,  such  as 

hectares.  acres. 

Basins  of  the  salt  lakes  of  Oran  and  Arzeu  .248,000  .  .  595,200      , 

SebkhaoftheplainoftheMina    .        .        .      81,250  .  .  75,000 

Basin  of  the  Fzara,  near  Bona      .       .        .    822,000  .  .  772,800 

or  about  32  square  myriametres  (123*2  square  miles),  which  reduces  to 
1268  square  myriametres  (48,818  square  miles)  the  surface  of  the  basin 
that  sends  its  waters  to  the  sea. 

The  salt  lakes,  or  Sebkhas,  of  the  north  slope  present  very  clearly  the 
two  directions  that  prevail  in  Algeria;  the  seven  principal  lakes,  lengthened 
out  to  an  extent  of  about  750  kilometres  (466*03  miles),  describing  an 
east-north-east  direction ;  whilst  those  of  the  province  of  Constantina  fol- 
low an  eastH9outh-east  direction.  The  former  present  a  total  surface  of 
725,000  hectares  (1,740,000  acres);  the  others,  about  twelve  in  number, 
may  have  about  35,000  to  40,000  (84,000  to  96,000  acres). 


fset  metres. 

Bemel  below  the  cascade 1848*08  .       .  411 

Seybouse  at  the  confluence  of  the  Quad  Cherf  and 

OuadZenati 918*40  .        .  280 

Chifi%  issuing  from  the  cutting     ....      492       ••  150 

*  The  last  two  are  each  of  them  three^foturths  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  BrienE  in 
Switxerland* 
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The  aspect  of  Algeria  is  uniform;  the  existence  or  absence  of  forests 
being  the  greatest  featore.  The  oonntrj.  at  Constantina  is  bare,  at  La 
Calle  woodj.  Drawing  near  the  coast,  yon  first  see  the  higher  summits; 
but  soon  jou  come  under  a  lower  ridge  of  1000  or  1200  metres  (3280 
or  3936  feet),  almost  always  green,  from  Tunis  to  Tangiers,  though  there 
are  some  breaks  in  this  ridge  at  the  towns,  especially  at  Tones  and  Oran.* 

The  three  prevailing  directions  of  the  mountains  are  not  always  clearly 
perceived;  at  Constantina  they  look  like  a  chaos.  The  highest  points 
seen  from  that  town  are  the  Guerioun,  1727  metres  (5664*56  feet),  and 
the  Nif-en-Nicer,  1534  metres  (5031-52  feet)  in  height;  from  the  Chet*tb% 
eight  kilometres  (4-34  miles)  from  Constantina,  you  see  the  Aoiiress ;  the 
Djorjora  is  seen  eight  kilometres  from  Algiers ;  and  the  Ouanseris  at  an 
immense  distance. 

The  Sahara  is  divided  into  two  regions:  the  northern  mountainous, 
more  populous,  and  better  watered;  the  southern  lower,  less  peopled,  and 
consisting  of  oases,  and  containing  253,000  square  kilometres,  or  97,405 
square  miles. 

The  separation  of  Tell  and  Sahara  is  more  simple' to  the  west,  but 
complicated  to  the  east,  where  the  line  of  separation  descends  to  the  south* 
face  of  the  Ao^ess.  This  results  from  the  greater  height  of  the  mountains, 
for  the  Chot't  region  in  the  west  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Sbakt  of  the 
province  of  Constantina;  but  the  lowness  of  the  western  mountains  makes 
the  land  sooner  arid,  there  being  fewer  streams ;  while  in  the  east  the  lands 
around  the  salt  lakes  are  often  very  fertile;  hence  the  Tell  is  broader  there. 

The  division  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Sahara  is  very  simple ;  it  is  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  the  west  side  parallel  to 
the  great  ridge  or  watershed,  and  the  east  side  parallel  to  the  E.S.E. 
chain ;  the  same  angle  is  described  by  the  great  salt  lakes.  This  limit 
is  dotted  with  a  line  of  k'sour,  or  walled  villages,  starting  from  Figuig  to 
the  west,  and  joins  the  frontier  of  Tunis  north  of  Nefta.  This  is  a  great 
channel  for  the  Mecca  caravan. 

The  Ouad-ed-Djedi  and  the  Lake  Melrir  indicate  the  same  limit;  the 
west  country  is  not  quite  so  well  known.  This  north  zone  has  every 
where  a  breadth  of  about  300  kilometres  (186*34  miles). 

The  Sahara  has  a  west  and  east  slope,  traceable,  but  not  so  clearly, 
into  the  Tell.  Their  line  of  demarcation  runs  a  little  east  of  Algiers,  passes 
by  the  Djebel  Amour,  then  near  Stiten,  and  on  the  east  limit  of  the  oasis 
of  Touat,  where  it  cuts  the  meridian  of  Paris  in  lat.  27°.  A  low  chain  of 
hills  coasting  the  road  from  Algiers  to  Timbuctoo  separates  the  two  slopes. 
Dividing  Algeria  into  two  slopes,  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  the 
Djebel  Amour  is  the  pivot  and  focus  of  its  physical  geography,    The  water- 

*  Exploration  adentifiqae,  aoioncea  physiqaas ;  G^logie  de  FAlg^xie,  par  M.  E.  Benoa 
:ien!  partie,  G^ographie  physique,  pp.  1-14. 
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courses,  of  which  the  Sh^llif  and  Ouad-Djedi  are  the  chief,  irradiate  from 
this  centre,  whose  height  is  aboat  1600  metres  (5248  feet). 

The  oases  depend  entirely  on  the  orography  of  the  country,  the  moun- 
tains supplying  them  with  water,  and  giving  them  life. 

Metlili  and  the  Ouad-Mzah  towns  alone  occupy  valleys  where  streams 
run  beyond  them.  In  all  the  other  oases  the  rivers  come  to  an  end. 
The  angle  and  height  of  the  mountains  near  Biskara  explain  the  knot  of 
oases  there.  Ouaregla  receives  not  only  the  north  waters,  but  an  im- 
mense torrent,  the  Ouad-Mia  (100  streams),  from  Insalah,  in  the  oasis  of 
Touat.  Other  oases,  like  Ouad-Souf,  have  a  knot  of  sand-hills  instead 
of  a  flat  bottom  ;  this  makes  them  salubrious. 

All  the  south-east  of  Algeria  is  a  flat  uniform  country,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  one  sebkha,  and  embracing,  with  a  part  of  the  Tunis 
Sahara,  500  square  myriametres  (19,250  square  miles),  looking  like  the 
sea. 

Including  the  villages  of  £1  Goha  and  Ocdan,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
the  Chamba,  which  would  extend  its  south  limit  to  the  30th  degree  of  N. 
latitude  under  the  meridian  of  Paris,  Algeria  would  have  a  surface  i^  4700 
square  myriametres,  (it  has  390,900  square  kilometres,  according  to  the 
Tableau  de  la  SUucUion,  i.e.  150,496*5  square  miles),  only  one-tenth  less 
than  France.  The  centre  would  then  fall  about  the  34°  7'  lat.,  and  P  4' 
east  long,  of  Paris  (3°  23'  E.  of  Greenwich),  i.  e.  between  Demmer  and 
K'sir-el-H'tran.* 

The  division  of  Algeria  into  Tell  and  Sahara  resulting  from  orology 
and  potamology,  or  what  we  may  call  natural  hydraulics^  depends  on 
geological  and  meteorological  causes,  to  be  determined  by  the  quadrant^ 
the  anemometer,  and  general  scientific  analysis  and  synthesis.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  great  icy  chain  of  5000  or  6000  metres  (16,000  or 
19,000  feet)  elevation  in  Central  Africa  would  convert  the  Sahara  into  a 
Brazil  or  Hindustan. 


ffei^U  of  the  Plaint,  Lakes,  and  Marshes. 

metres.  feet. 

Medjana,  south  of  Set£f 1000 

Hachem  Bens  (plain  of  Mascam)  ....      350 

Mitidja  (at  Mered  Bloekhaufl) 148 

Salt  lake  of  Oran 60 

Marsh  of  BouFarik 43 

Marabout  of  Sidi  Denden,  oo  a  hillock  in  the  plain  of  Bona    S8 

Lake  Houbeira,  La  Calle 30 

Lake  Fzara,  Bona 0 

Plain  of  Bona 0 


S280 
1148 
486*44 
196-8 
141-04 
124-54 
88-40 
0 
0 


*  The  length  of  Algeria  between  Tunis  and  Morooco,  i,  e.  the  mouths  of  the  Zena  and 
A^jeroud,  is  in  a  straight  line  974  kilometres  (605*23  miles).  This  estimate  is  less  than 
M.  Jouffroy*ii ;  but  it  is  that  of  tba  Exploration  scaentsfiqne,  and  ia  probably  the  most 
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Slopes  of  Plains. 


incheii. 

•4876 


From  camp  of  Quad  Khmris  to  the  sea  in  the  MHidja    . 
Plain  of  Oran  towards  the  south,  between  the  town  and 

the  salt  lake      ....,.,,      *2d4 
Plain  of  Tlemsen  towards  the  north        ....    *6084 


metres* 

•0126 

•006 
•0166 


Central  Asia  has  mucli  analogy  with  the  Sahara,  especially  in  climate  : 
the  distance  from  the  sea  occasioning  extremes,  at  45^  N.  lat  in  Asia,  you 
have  the  cold  of  Iceland  and  the  heat  of  the  Gambia. 

The  undertaking  of  the  French  to  reclaim  the  landea  of  Oironde  by 
planting  is  not  impossible  in  the  desert.  Many  shrubs  live  with  little 
water,  and  might  attract  rains  and  give  birth  to  springs.  The  attempt 
is  somewhat  problematical  and  hypothetical,  yet  experience  can  alone  es- 
tablish its  practicability  or  impracticability  ;  nor  should  we  be  too  ready 
to  pronounce  innovations  Utopian  in  this  age  of  wonders. 

The  height  of  the  Ouanseris,  whose  name  has  been  so  disfigured,  has 
now  been  ascertained.  It  can  be  easily  seen  firom  Medeah,  106  kilometres 
(65  miles)  off,  and  from  the  Plateau  des  San  tons  above  Oran,  though  220 
kilometres  (136' 64  miles)  off.  In  January  1842  it  was  all  white  with 
snow.  The  Aoiiress  presents  gentle  slopes,  the  Djordjora  steep  ones,  with 
sharp  needles,  and  some  points  covered  with  snow  the  whole  year.  The 
Dolomite  mountains,  near  Tlemsen  and  .Ouchda,  are  the  steepest  points 
in  the  west 

As  regards  the  slopes  of  the  plains  in  the  Tell,  those  of  Bona  and  of 
the  Habra  are  the  flattest;  in  the  south-east  Sahara,  as  previously  observed, 
you  find  immense  flat  plains,  little  raised  above  the  sea. 


SeighU  of  Algerian  Momntains, 

kilometres. 
Chellia  (Aotbross)     .       108  (66i  miles)  a  of  Constantina  . 
Bjerdjera         .        .         94  (58  miles)  KB.B  24°  of  Aly      . 
OoAnseris        .        .         78  (48  miles)  S.aE.  of  Tenes 
Amour     .        .        .        155  (96*31  miles)  SJI.  of  Tiaret     . 
Monxaia  .        .        .       157  (96  mildl)  &£.  of  Blidalk . 
Zakk&r    .        .        .  7  (4mi]e8)N.E.ofMilianah       . 

Gonfi       .        .        .         47  (29milee)W.  ofFhilippevme(7oape8) 
Edough  (Idotir)       .         10  (6'20.miles)  W.  of  Bona . 
Eahar,  Mountain  of  lions  15  (9  milee)  N.E.  of  Oran    . 
Boiuareih       .        .  4  (2*48  miles)  W.  of  Algiers .     •      .. 


metres. 

feet 

2312    . 

7583-36 

2126    . 

6963*28 

1800    . 

5904 

1600    . 

5248 

1597    . 

628716 

1534    . 

5031*52 

1096    . 

8587-88 

972    . 

8188-16 

615    . 

2017*20 

402    . 

1318*50 

The  mean  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  as  follows : 


The  Santons,  at  Onai,  S.  side 
Gk>uraia  (sea-iace)  Bugia 
Zakkar,  near  Miliana    . 
BousarelOi^  near  Algiers,  N.E.  slope 
Mouniay  near  Blidah    •       *       • 


•0218       . 

.       •8502 

•063       . 

2*067 

•021       .       . 

•819 

•020       .       . 

•780 

•018       .       , 

•702 
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BtBVATIONS. 


It  may  not  prove  jinacceptable  to  the  reader  to  be  presented  here  with 
a  table  of  the  elevation  of  the  chief  towns  in  Algeria. 


metrea. 

Telegraph  of  Djemadra  above  BHdah      .        .  1400 

Setif 1100 

Betna 1100 

Medeah 920 

Milianah 900 

Fort  Gouraia,  2  kilometres  N.  of  Bugia  .        .  671 

Constantina 656 

Tlemsen 500 

Mascara 400 

Guelma 286 

Emperor's  Fort,  Algiei-s  .        .        .        .        «  210 

Casbah  Algiers 124 

CasbahofBona       .        .        .        .  ^     .        .105 

Oran,  top  of  the  town 100 

Scherschel 20 

Algiers,  Place  da  Gk)uyomemeiit^  lowest  part 

of  the  town 20 


feet 
4592 


S608 

3017-60 

2952 

2200-88 

1851-68 

1640 

1312 
938-08 
688-80 
416-72 
344*40 
828 
65-60 

65-60 


Such  are  the  broad  features  stamped  bj  the  hand  of  nature  on  this 
country,  which,  like  all  other  inhabited  lands,  has  been  arbitrarily  decom- 
posed by  man,  according  to  the  whim  of  despots  or  the  sway  of  races.  The 
political  divisions  of  Algeria  will  be  enumerated  and  analysed  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 
political  Atograplis. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  NORTH-WEST  AFRICA — POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ALGERIA 

LATITUDES   AND   LONGITUDES — ARAB    MENSURATION — TURKISH   DIVISIONS 

AND  SUBDIVISIONS SCIENTIFIC  FRENCH  DIVISION  —  SIX  DISTRICTS DISTINC- 
TION  OF  TELL  AND   SAHARA ESOTERIC   ANALYSIS EXOTERIC  DELIMITATION 

SURFACE ARAB  APPELLATIONS — ZONES  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

NOBTH-WESTEKN  Africa  has  been  variously  divided  at  sundry  epochs, 
according  to  the  predominance  of  races  and  dynasties.  The  territory 
of  the  Eepublic  of  Carthage  appears  to  have  corresponded  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  the  present  regency  of  Tunis ;  but  its  influence  extended  over  a 
much  wider  surface,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
comprehending  a  great  multitude  of  tributary  hordes,  who,  like  the  present 
Arabs,  led  a  nomadic  life.  To  this  class  belonged  the  Numidians,  with 
many  tribes  of  Libyans,  including  possibly  the  Gsetulians.  The  territory 
of  these  tribes  was  naturally  fluctuating,  in  consequence  of  the  roving 
mode  of  life  of  its  population ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Numidians  stand  forth 
as  a  free  people,  and  assert  their  right  to  distinct  individual  nationality, 
their  territory  seems  to  have  answered  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the 
present  province  of  Constantina  in  Algeria.  The  two  Mauritanias,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called  by  the  Eomans,  comprehending  the  remaining 
portion  of  Algeria  and  the  empire  of  Morocco,  were  brought  into  a  state 
of  partial  and  nominal  dependence  on  Carthage  by  Hamilcar,  the  father  of 
Hannibal.  But  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  definite  limits  to  the  lands 
occupied  by  those  nomades  at  this  early  period  of  history.  The  con- 
test between  Syphax  and  Massinissa,  and  the  tragedy  of  Sophonisba,  at- 
test the  uncertain  sway  of  Carthage  over  her  turbulent  neighbours. 

After  the  Roman  conquest  we  arrive  at  more  precise  territorial  notions 
respecting  North-western  Africa.  The  immediate  district  dependent  on 
Carthage  received  henceforth  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Africa.*  Nu- 
midia  was  made  tributary  to  Rome  under  native  princes,  and  its  capital 
retained  the  name  of  Cirta,  till  the  Emperor  Constantine  conferred  upon 
it  his  own  title,  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day,  though  corrupted 

*  Michelet's'  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  ch.  iii.  iv.  v. ;  Herder^B  Fliiloflophio  der 
Oeeobiohte,  b.  zii.  seo.  4 ;  Dr.  RTunel's  Barbary  States^  ch.  L  Montosquieu,  Grandeur  et 
Ddcadenoe  des  Romains,  ch.  4. 
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by  the  Arabs  into  Cossantina.*  Mauritania  was  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, Mauritania  Csesariensis,  extending  from  Numidia  to  the  Kiver  Mn- 
lucha,  and  Mauritania  Tingitana,  from  the  latter  stream  to  an  indefinite 
limits  corresponding  to  the  present  southern  border  of  Morocco.  The  first  of 
the  provinces  in  question  answers  pretty  accurately  in  length  and  breadth 
to  modem  Algeria,  the  second  is  represented  by  the  empire  of  Morocco. 
The  country  to  the  south  of  these  provinces,  known  by  the  name  of  (hd- 
tulia,  was  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  Eoman  sway,  and  em- 
braced a  considerable  portion  of  the  three  Saharas  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco,  besides  an  unlimited  stretch  of  the  true  desert.  Further  details 
respecting  these  divisions  will  he  found  in  the  chapter  on  archeology. 

The  political  geography  of  North-western  Africa  in  the  middle  ages 
is  an  obscure  and  intricate  matter,  as  shifting  and  transitory  in  its  demar- 
cations as  the  Saracen  dynasties  that  ruled  it. 

After  the  Arab  conquest,  the  capital  of  North-western  Africa,  while  it 
remained  subject  to  the  Asiatic  caliphs,  was  placed  at  Eairouan  or  Rairwan, 
a  city  which  they  erected  in  the  province  of  Africa,  or  the  territory  of  Tunis^ 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  latter  town,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Under 
the  African  KhaJifsf  the  capital  was  at  Mehadia.  After  the  yoke  of  the 
Fatimites  had  been  thrown  off  by  the  Sanhadja  Berbers^  the  first  branch 
placed  their  capital  at  Achir,  on  the  road  from  Bou-Sada  to  Bugia,  and 
afterwards  restored  it  to  Rairouan ;  the  second  branch  placed  it  at  Bugia^ 
in  the  province  of  Constantine  of  modem  Algeria.  The  Almoravides, 
another  independent  dynasty  of  Moorish  sovereigns,  made  Morocco  their 
capital ;  and  the  Almohades^  who  succeeded  them,  followed  their  example 
Ull  the  division  of  their  empire.  Then  the  branch  of  the  Beni  Mrin  miade 
Morocco  and  Fez  their  metropolis;  that  of  the  BenL-Zeian  settled  at  Tlem- 
sen  in  the  province  of  Oran  in  modem  Algeria^  and  that  of  the  Beni-Hafes 
at  Tunis. 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  this  outline  that  the  political  divisions 
of  Barbary  during  the  middle  ages  were  as  confused  and  intricate  as  those 
of  our  European  sires.  At  the  period  of  the  Turkish  conquest  in  1515, 
Algeria  in  particular  had  been  parcelled  out  into  a  nmltitude  of  petty 
states,  each  governed  by  a  petty  sovereign,  and  all  independent  of  each 
other.  But  leaving  these  insignificant  divisions,  which  topographically  and 
ethnologically  are  of  no  more  importance  than  some  of  the  smaller  coim- 
ties  of  England^  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  compendious 
sketch  of  the  political  divisions  of  North-west  Africa  since  they  have  re- 
ceived a  permaneut  and  definite  seal  by  the  Turkish  conquest.  After  the 
brothers  Barbarossa  had  reduced  the  territory  of  modem  Algeria  to  sub- 
jection^  they  distinguished  it  from  the  Empire  of  Morocco  to  the  west  by 
the  mountains  of  Trara  in  the  province  of  Oran,  and  from  Tunis  to  the 

*  l\»]sL\*4«^  QosanibiDa.  f  The  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Egypt. 
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east  hj  tlie  Ouad-el-Zaine,  a  riyer  near  La  Calle.  The  breadth  of  the  re* 
geucy  has  always  been  somewhat  fluctuating,  owing  to  the  sandy  border  that 
forms  its  southern  limit ;  but  during  the  Turkish  sway  the  tribes  of  the 
oases  of  Zab  and  the  Mozabites  inhabiting  the  Beni-Mzab  district  were 
partially  and  nominally  subject  to  the  Janissaries,  who  maintained  a  gar- 
rison at  Biskara.  The  empire  of  Morocco,  since  it  came  under  the  sway 
of  the  present  dynasty  in  1519,  has  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Tingitanian  Mauritania,  extending  from  the  river  Mulvia  on  the 
east  to  Tafilet  in  the  south,  and  comprised  between  the  Atlas  and  the 
ocean.  Tunis,  since  1520,  has  corresponded  in  most  respects  to  the  an- 
cient territory  of  Carthage  and  the  B^man  province  of  Africa^  the  Zaine 
river  forming  its  west  limit  towards  Algeria,  and  the  island  of  Jerba  its 
east  limit  on  the  side  of  Tripoli.  The  breadth  of  this  regency  varies  from 
100  to  200  miles. 

Having  given  this  rough  outline  of  the  political  divisions  of  Barbary 
down  to  the  French  conquest  in  1830,  we  shall  proceed  to  fill  up  the  can- 
vass with  minuter  details  as  regards  t^ie  regency  of  Algeria,  the  special 
subject  of  the  present  work.  And  first,  as  to  the  territorial  subdivisions 
of  Algeria  under  the  Turks,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  here  that  the 
regency  under  the  Ottoman  rule  was  governed  by  a  despotic  sovereign  * 
nominally  dependent  on  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  named  the  Dey.  The 
seat  of  his  residence  was  Algiers,  which  was  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  regency,  which  comprehended  four  provinces  or  beyliks.  These 
were  governed  by  three  beys,  who  were  officers  nominally  subject  to,  but 
virtually  independent  of,  the  dey.  The  beylik  or  province  of  Algiers,  being 
immediately  dependent  on  the  dey,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  a  special  bey; 
consequently^  though  there  were  four  beyliks,  there  were  only  three  beys. 
The  other  beyliks,  a&er  Algiers,  were  Oran,  the  western,  capital  Oran ; 
Tittery,  the  southern,  capital  Medeah,  73*32  miles  from  Algiers ;  Con- 
stantina,  the  eastern,  capital  Constantina.  Since  1830  the  province  of 
Tittery  has  been  added  to  that  of  Algiers,  and  hence  the  present  vice- 
royalty  of  Algeria  contains  three  provinces  :  1.  Algiers  to  the  centre ;  2. 
Oran  to  the  west ;  3.  Constantina  to  the  east.  Of  these  the  last  is  much 
the  largest.  Proceeding  to  analyse  the  individual  provinces,  we  find  that 
the  distance  of  the  city  of  Algiers  from  the  nearest  and  principal  points 
in  France  is  as  follows.*  The  pharos  of  Algiers  is  758  kilometres  (471 
miles)  from  the  bottom  of  the  port  of  Marseilles,  which  represents  about 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Algiers  itself  lies  7**  26'  south  and  2°  34'  west  of 
Marseilles.  The  distance  from  Algiers  to  Paris,  measured  between  the 
centres  of  the  two  towns,  is  1342  kilometres  (833*88  miles).  The  dis- 
tances of  Algiers  from  the  extremities  of  France  are,  that  from  Port  Ven- 
dres  645  (400-79  miles),  and  from  Dunkirk  1585  (984-88  miles).   All  these 

*  Tbe  latitude  of  Algiers  is  ^  49'  dO"  N. 
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distances  have  been  obtained  hj  mathematical  calculation.  The  town  of 
Oran  is  in  35**  45'  57"  N.  la*,  according  to  French  observations  (35°  58' 
English  observation),  and  in  2**  4'  52"  W.  long.  (24'  W.  of  Greenwich)  ; 
and  its  distance  from  Algiers  is  66  leagues  (165  miles)  west,  and  fifteen 
hours'  sail  from  Carthagena  in  Spain. 

The  town  of  Constantina  is  in  36°  22'  21"  N.  lat.  (36°  28'  in  the  Ca- 
binet Atlas),  and  4°  16'  36"  E.  long.  (6°  26'  E.  of  Greenwich),  and  is  320 
kilometres  (19884  miles)  E.,  and  7°  17'  S.  from  Algiers,  as  the  bird 
flies.*  In  estimating  land-distances  in  Algeria,  it  is  very  essential  to  be 
careful  in  making  the  statements  of  the  natives  an  authority.  Arab  mea- 
sures are  always  uncertain,  and  often  incorrect.  Their  principal  distinc- 
tions in  mensuration  are  :  1.  the  day's  march ;  2.  the  hour's  march ; 
3.  the  mile ;  4.  the  farsekt.t  The  day's  march  is  necessarily  very  vari- 
able, owing  to  what  may  be  called  subjective  and  objective  circumstances ; 
e.  g.  the  motive  of  the  traveller,  and  the  nature  of  his  vehicle,  or  the 
country  over  which  he  journeys.  The  only  divisions  of  the  day  known 
to  the  Arabs  are  the  times  of  prayer,  or  the  position  of  the  sun  :  these 
are — El  fedjer,  daybreak ;  Es  s'bah',  sunrise  ;  El  oul,  10  a.m.  ;  El  alem, 
mid-day ;  Ed  dohor,  1  o'clock,  p.m.  ;  El  acer,  3  or  4  o'clock,  p.m.  ;  El 
mor'reb,  sunset;  and  El  HI,  nightfall.  The  term  'mile'  when  used  by 
the  natives  in  Africa  is  also  a  variable  and  optional  distance.  By  the 
French,  however,  the  distances  throughout  Algeria  have  been  ascertained 
with  their  usual  mathematical  accuracy ;  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  actual  extent  of  the  whole  vice-royalty  from  east  to  west,  including 
Great  Kabylia,  is  between  240  and  250  French  leagues  (625  miles).  This 
estimate  agrees  imperfectly  with  that  of  Dr.  Shaw,  about  100  years  ago, 
who  gave  the  regency  a  length  of  480  miles.  Its  breadth  from  north 
to  south,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  true  desert,  varies 
from  60  to  200  leagues  (120  to  500  miles),  containing,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  an  Arab  population  of  from  three  to 
four  millions,  though  other  authorities  represent  it  as  much  less  or 
greater.  J  About  two-thirds  of  this  territory  presents  a  surfeuse  of  rugged 
and  wild  mountains,  intersected,  however,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  by 
numerous  fertile  valleys  in  many  parts.  §  It  was  in  1843  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  Minister  of  War,  French  Africa  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantina,  each  of  which  were 
made  to  contain  several  subdivisions.     Thus  Algiers  was  divided  into  Al- 

*  Theae  divei^g  mensuratioiui  are  from  the  Exploration  Bdentifique,  and  the  Cabinet 
Atlas  and  Universal  Gazetteer. 

f  The  &rsekt  is  probably  derived  from  the  Persian  mile,  farsang,  mpaaoyyTlh  <^^'' 
sisting,  acoording  to  Passow,  of  80  stadia,  or  3750  paces^  three-fburths  of  a  German  mile, 
or  nearly  four  English  miles. 

t  For  flirther  particulars  on  the  population  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chaptets  on 
the  native  races  and  statistics. 

§  Dawson  Borrer*s  Campaign  in  the  Kabylid  (Longmans,  1847),  p.  23S. 
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gien  and  Titteiy;  Oran  into  four,  namely,  Oran,  Mascara,  Mostaganem^ 
and  Tlemsen;  and  Constantina  into  two,  Bona  and  Setif.* 

The  old  proyince  of  Algiers  was  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  river  Boo- 
berak,  to  the  west  by  the  Massafran,  and  was  much  smaller  than  the  two 
others  (the  Tell),  being  scarcely  sixty  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  Under 
the  Turkish  sway,  as  previously  observed,  the  territory  or  province  of  Algiers 
Proper  was  independent  of  the  other  beys  ;  and  its  kaids  or  mayors  were 
immediately  under  the  dey,  whose  direct  authority  thus  extended  over  a 
circuit  of  six  square  German  milest  (120  English  square  miles).  It  is 
proper  to  add,  that  the  limits  of  this  territory  were  very  fluctuating, 
owing  to  the  caprice  of  the  deys,  who  found  it  frequently  convenient  to 
extend  their  direct  authority  by  encroaching  on  the  territory  of  the  re- 
fractory or  obnoxious  beys.  Thus  Blidah,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
province  of  Oran,  and  the  plain  of  Hamza  to  the  iron  gates  (a  mountain 
pass),  were  administered  by  the  aga  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  province  of  Algiers.  J 

The  Turkish  province  of  Tittery,  which  has  now  been  swallowed  up 
in  that  of  Algiers,  wa»  much  smaller  than  those  of  Oran  and  Constantina; 
and  its  name  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  Arabic  Ueriy§  cold,  be- 
cause it  contains  some  snowy  mountains.  The  four  chief  divisions  of 
Algeria  under  the  Turkish  rule  were  frequently  classified  as  follows :  1. 
the  western  province,  or  Mascara ;  2.  the  territory  of  Algiers  ;  3.  the 
middle  or  southern  province  of  Tittery ;  4.  the  eastern  province,  or  Con- 
stantina. 

The  western  province  was  that  of  Mascara,  now  called  the  province  of 
Oran. 

This  province  embraces  now  a  surface  of  102,000  square  kilometres 
(39,270  square  miles),  with  a  population  of  600,000.  The  present  pro- 
vince of  Algiers  contains  a  surface  of  113,000  square  kilometres  (43,505 
square  miles),  with  a  population  of  900,000  persons.  || 

The  province  of  Constantina  lies  between  the  meridians  of  the  rivers 
Booberak  and  Zaine,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  other  two  in  extent,  being 
upwards  of  230  miles  long,  .and  more  than  100  broad.  This  province 
has  a  surface  of  175,900  square  kilometres  (67,721-5  square  miles),  with 
1,300,000  inhabitants,^  and  includes  the  remarkable  district  of  Algeria 
known  by  the  name  of  Great  Eabylia,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  sturdy  independence  of  its  mountaineers,  and  has  lately  become 
the  theatre  of  some  of  the  boldest  French  exploits  in  Africa.     As  we 

*  Dawson  Borrer,  o.  16,  on  the  Arab  tribes, 
f  Naohrichten  imd  fiemerirangen,  &c. 

t  Adr.  Berbrugger'a^ Alg^rie  historique,  pittoresque,  et  monmnentale :  folio,  Paris, 
1843,  p.  27.  8  Blofeld. 

n  Tableau  de  la  Situation  des  Etablissements  fran^ais  en  Alg^rie,  1850,  p.  719. 
^  lb.  p.  710. 
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propose  devoting  a  Bpecial  chapter  to  this  interesting  region,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  few  brief  statements  re- 
specting Great  Kabylia,  which  contains  a  surface  of  7800  square  kilo- 
metres (3003  square  miles),  with  a  population  of  370,000,  and  an  average 
number  of  80,000  fighting  men,  presenting  a  sea-face  of  146  kilometres 
(90*72  miles)  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Delljs  and  Bugia. 

Previous  to  the  French  conquest  and  exploration  of  Algeria,  there  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  any  proper  or  accurate  political  divisions  in  the 
country,  It  is  only  lately  that  they  have  been  methodically  established 
for  the  sake  of  convenience ;  and  we  here  introduce  those  a^^roved  and 
suggested  by  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  French  government.* 

1.  The  Algerian  Sahara  is  intimately  bound  to  the  Tell ;  and  the 
union  of  the  two  regions  constitutes  Algeria.  2.  All  the  partial  threads 
that  compose  this  web  are  divided  into  three  distinct  parcels.  Thus  some 
are  found  in  the  east  Tell  (Bona^  Constantina,  Setif) ;  others  in  the  centre 
Tell  (Algiers,  Medeah,  Milianah)  ;  others,  again,  in  the  west  Tell  (Oran, 
Mascara,  Tlemsen). 

The  Sahara  is  further  divided  into  three  parts :  L  the  east  Sahara ; 
2.  the  central  Sahara ;  3.  the  west  Sahara.  Thus  Algeria,  besides  two 
transverse  zones,  is  decomposed  into  three  meridian  segments,  formed  of 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Tell  and  Sahara.  We  shall  henceforth 
adopt  this  classification. 

Algeria,  politically  regarded,  means  all  the  territory  comprised,  really 
or  nominally,  in  the  old  pashalik.  This  territory  is  divided  by  the  com- 
mercial habits  of  its  population  into  three  meridian  segments,  called,  1st, 
East  Province ;  2d,  Centre  Province  j  3d,  West  Province.  These  corre- 
spond to  what  the  natives  call  Beilik-ech-Cherguiia,  Beilik-el-Oustaniia„ 
Beilik-el-R'arbiia.  Each  province  is  divided  into  two  regions — 1st,  north, 
2d^  south — essentially  different,  and  belonging  to  the  Tell  and  Sahara. 
Hence  Algeria  b  divided  into  six  distinct  regions,  called  thus  : 

Foe  EuROPEANa.  Fob  Natives. 

North,  Tell. 

East  Tell Tell-ech-Chergui 

Centre  Tell Tell-el-Ouflt'&ni 

West  Tell TeU-el-B'arbi 

SoutL 

Eaat  Sahara S'ah'ret-ech-Cherguiia. 

Centre  Sahara S'ah*ret-el-Oust*ftniia. 

West  Sahara S'ah'ret-eMjTarbiia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Algeria  the  great  characteristic  distinction  is  that  of  the  Tell 

*  See  page  81.  part  ii.  of  E.  Carette's  Becherchea  mir  la  G^ographie  et  le  Commerce  de 
I'Alg^riA  m^ridionale,  in  the  Exploration  B<nentifiqnfi  :  4to,  Paris,  1844. 
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and  Sahara,  Before  we  proceed  to  determine  more  accucately  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  vioerojaltj,  we  shall  pause  for  a  short  time  to  jeonsider  the 
most  striking  natural  and  social  features  of  these  regions.  Bj  deter^ 
mining  the  northern  border  of  the  Sahara  or  southern  zodjd,  we  shall  be 
able  at  once  to  determine  the  outline  of  the  Tell. 

The  limits  of  the  Tell  and  Sahara*  are  determined  by  iheir  produce. 
There  are,  how^Yer,  transitional,  hermaphrodite  regions  or  zones,  where  the 
date  and  the  ear  of  wheat  equally  ripen ;  and  there  are  others  again  which 
produce  neither  :  these  latter  zones,  beiog  unenclosed  and  unfit  for  culture, 
come  under  the  head  of  Sahara.  The  natives  distinguish  the  zones  thus  : 
the  country  where  com  is  the  rule  belongs  to  the  Tell ;  jbhe  country  where 
com  is  the  exception  belongs  to  the  Sahara. 

The  Ouad-B'is'ran  divides  Algeria  and  Tunis  throughout  its  course. 
At  the  point  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  El  Mitli  there  are  ruins  also 
called  B'is^r&n.  Here  the  limit  of  the  Sahara  touches  the  frontier  of  Tunis. 
These  ruins  are  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which  is  prolonged 
without  interruption  east  to  the  Djebel  H'adifia,  near  Gabes,  in  Tunis, 
west  to  the  Djebel  Metlili,  near  El  Gant'ra.  The  edge  of  the  Sahara 
follows  the  foot  of  these  mountains.  Leaving  the  ruins  of  E'is'r&n,  the 
limit  of  the  Sahara  of  Algeria,  all  through  the  countries  that  we  have 
studied,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first  extends  from  BVr&n 
to  the  Djebel  Metlili,  and  remains  constantly  in  the  basin  of  the  lake 
MelrV ;  the  second  extends  from  the  Djebel  Metlili  to  the  peak  known 
as  the  Grin-el-Adaor&  (the  little  horn  of  the  Adaor&),  and  follows  con- 
stantly the  basin  of  El  H'od'na;  the  third  extends  from  Adaor4  to  the 
village  of  Frenda,  and  remains  throughout  in  the  basin  i>f  Jibe  Upper 
Shellif. 

It  follows  that  the  Algerian  Sahara  does  not  advance  so  far  north  in 
the  eastern  as  it  does  in  the  western  part  of  the  viceroyalty.  B*isr'&n 
is  in  lat.  34"^  20',  and  140  kilometres  (86*99  miles)  from  the  coast.  In 
the  meridian  of  Dellys  it  comes  to  lat  36^,  and  only  80  or  90  kilometres 
(49*06  or  50  92  miles)  frt>m  the  coast.  Thus  in  the  east  and  centre  the 
Tell  or  corn-country  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  in  the  west  it  does  not  reach  those  limits.  The  valleys  of  the 
Ouad-ed-Djedi  and  Ouad-el-Arab  produce  in  their  lower  parts  dates  and 
grains,  and  are  thus  of  a  hermaphrodite  nature.  To  the  west  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Shellif  only  produces  dates.  Hence  on  the  limits  of  the 
Sahara  there  are  doubtful  districts,  to  the  eastward  doubly  productive 
'  valleys,  to  the  west  immense  ungrateful  steppes.  These  intermediate 
zones  present  three  basins  :  to  the  east,  double  culture,  that  of  dates  and 
<^m  ;  to  the  eentre,  double  culture  intermixed  with  pasture  ;  to  the  west, 
pasture  only. 

*  See  chap.  iSi  of  E.  Cte^tte's  Becherches  sur  la  G^ographie,  &o ,  ubi  sapra. 
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We  have  seen  thai  the  Algerian  Sahara  is  4ivi<led  into  hasins  :  let, 
that  of  the  Oaad-Mzab;  2d,  that  of  the  Onad-Zargoun  ;  3d,  that  of  the 
Upper  Shellif.  The  Ouad-Zargoun  only  enters  partially  into  this  terri- 
tory, which  may  more  correctly  be  analysed  into  four  primary  basins  : 
let,  the  Lake  Melr'ir' ;  2d,  the  H'od'na;  3d,  the  Upper  Shellif;  4th,  the 
Ouad-Mzab  :  and  into  three  secondary  basins  j  lst>  the  Z&Ves ;  2d,  the 
Ouad-Bir* ;  3d,  the  Oaad-Sou£  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sahara  know  no  other  division  of  the  country  than  that  into  oases 
and  tribes. 

The  contrast  between  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara  and  their  populations 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

''  The  knowledge  of  the  solar  months,  though  necessary  in  agriculturei 
is  less  spread  in  the  TeU  than  in  the  Sahara.  In  the  Tell  the  marabouts 
give  the  signal  for.  tilling  and  harvest  In  the  Sahara,  where  the  labour 
is  more  individual,  each  proprietor  regulates  himself  the  order  of  his  work. 
In  the  Tell  there  is  great  ignorance  and  apathy  when  epidemics  prevail 
or  approach;  in  the  Sahara,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  foresight. 
The  Sahara  contains  a  great  many  towns  and  villages,  whose  construction 
does  not  imply  any  great  skill,  but  much  more  than  a  tent,  the  usual 
dwelling  of  the  Tellians,  excepting  the  mountaineers  of  Kabylia,  who  live 
in  houses.  The  Tellian  only  knows  his  neighbour ;  the  Saharian  is  a  great 
traveller.  The  first  only  knows  the  day's  march  as  a  measure  of  time ; 
the  Saharian  knows  the  Roman  mile.  The  Saharian  believes  in  labour, 
and  seeks  it — he  is  strong,  active,  and  clever;  the  Tellian  lazy  and 
awkward.  The  first  men  who  greet  you  on  landing  at  Algiers  are  Sa- 
harians,  who  constitute  the  porters  and  carriers  of  the  capital.  The 
question  then  arises,  is  there  more  civilisation  in  the  north  or  south  of 
Algeria  among  the  natives  %  Except  the  Eabyles,  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tell,  there  is  decidedly  more  civilisation  in  the  south,  and 
even  the  Eabyles  themselves  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Saharians  in 
sociability,  though  equal  in  industry.  The  Saharians  have  a  loftier  mind 
and  a  more  lively  imagination ;  allegory  is  common  among  them,  and 
some  know  even  how  to  paint.  They  are  the  only  population  in  French 
or  all  north-western  Africa  who  shew  a  little  vein  of  culture.  If  European 
civilisation  penetrates  Algeria,  industrial  arts  will  go  to  Kabylia,,  but 
letters  and  sciences  to  the  Sahara."* 

Having  now  analysed  the  chief  features  of  Algeria  esoterieally,  we 
shall  proceed  to  determine  its  limits  more  clearly  in  an  exoteric  point 
of  view. 

We  have  said  that  the  Trara  mountains  have  been  generally  regardedf 
as  the  western  limit  of  Algeria,  and  stretch  a  considerable  distance  from 

*  E.  Garotte's  Reoherches,  &o.  p.  2d6. 

t  Dr.  BhaVs  Travels  in  Barbary ;  Nachrichten  iibor  d*  Alg.  Slaat,  1798, 1800^  8  th  1  th. 
p.  19  ;  Dr.  Kuasel's  Barbary  States,  p.  815. 
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north  to  south,  the  northern  point  constituting  the  promontory  known  hj 
the  name  of  Cape  Hone.  Some  writers  have  represented  the  river  Mullo- 
viha  or  Malva  to  be  the  limit,  which  may  have  proceeded  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  district  between  the  Trara  mountains  and  the  Malva 
river  is  almost  a  desert,  and  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  in  the  possession 
of  roving  tribes  independent  of  Morocco  and  Algeria.  The  distance  from 
the  Trara  mountains  to  the  Ouad-Zaine,  the  east  limit  of  Algeria,  is  from 
1^  40'  W.  to  9°  15'  E.  of  Greenwich  (4°  39'  W.  to  6^  54'  E.  of  Paris). 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Cape  Hone  is  Twunt,  which,  with  the 
Trara  mountains,  is,  according  to  Blofeld,  the  west  end  of  the  province  of 
Oran  and  of  Algeria. 

The  natural  frontier  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  to  the  south  was  long  a 
doubtful  matter;  nevertheless  it  has  one  which  consists  in  a  chain  of 
oases  in  Algeria.  These  are  cut  off  sharp  from  the  south  by  an  abyss  of 
sand ;  and  proceeding  from  east  to  west,  they  occur  in  the  following  order : 
the  Ouad-Souf,  the  Ouad-Btr,  the  Temaim,  Ouaregla,  the  Ouad-Mzab, 
£3  Abied,  and  Sidi  Cheikh.^  Beyond  this  chain  of  oases,  sands  and 
droughts  are  effectual  barriers  to  the  advance  of  ambition  and  commerce. 
This  desert  is  also  the  southern  limit  of  Tunis  and  Morocco ;  and  North 
Africa  obtains  in  this  manner  the  character  of  an  island,  whose  clear  limits 
are  the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  desert. 

We  have  previously  observed  that  very  false  notions  have  long  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  great  southern  waste  that  occupies  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  surface  of  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Sand  b  the  smallest  cc»n- 
ponent  element  of  this,  district,  and  only  extends  a  few  days'  march  from 
the  coast,  and  then  you  reach  a  stony  and  arid  table-land  cut  up  into  im- 
mense vall^s  of  50  or  60  metres  (196*8  feet).  This  plateau  abuts  on  a 
mountain-chain  running  from  Cape  Bojador  to  an  unknown  limit  to  the 
eastward ;  but  to  the  northward  these  mountains  touch  on  Morocco,  and 
are  dothed  with  forests.  Sand  is  only  met  with  in  the  lowest  places, 
where  you  also  find  well-water,  whereas  the  hiUs  and  plateaux  have 
none. 

The  oasis  of  Touat  is  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  mountains  to 
the  westward  and  north-west ;  the  country  that  separates  it  from  Morocco 
is  scattered  with  them,  but  we  know  nothing  of  their  distribution.  Be- 
tween Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Touat  lies  an  uninhabited  desert  without 
any  water,  and  south-east  of  Algeria  exists  a  like  country  stretching  to 
Br'd&mes ;  but  between  the  two,  near  Ouad-Mzab,  there  exists  a  moun- 
tainous country  which  extends  only  a  little  way  east  and  west,  and  appears 
to  end  a  little  before  El  Goh'a.  The  whole  road  from  Algiers  to  Touat 
only  presents  sand  around  El  Goh'a,  which  stands  about  half-way  from 
South  Algeria  to  the  oasis.  The  desert  resembles  many  other  countries 
topographically,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  great  shut  basins 
with  a  sandy  bottom,  flat,  and  more  or  less  salt,  containing  brackish  water 
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1^  littlB  underground.  The  Arabs  call  these  plains,  which  have  beds  of 
salt,  R'oiit.* 

Passing  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Algeria  to  the  east,  we  find  that 
the  Algerian  oasis  nearest  to  the  regency  of  Tunis  is  the  Ouad-Souf ;  and 
the  Tunis  oasis  nearest  to  the  regency  of  Algeria  is  the  Belad-el-Djerid, 
of  which  Neft'a  and  T6zer  have  an  almost  equal  right  to  be  called  the 
capitals.  The  frontier-line  is  not  accurately  determined,  but  falls  near 
the  sand-mountain  Bou-Nab,  belonging  to  the  Algerian  tribe  Kbeia;  and 
the  wells  El  Asli,  belonging  to  the  Tunis  tribe  Neft'a.  There  is  a  large 
space  of  neutral  ground  between  .the  two  territories  to  the  north  of  these 
oases  in  the  vast  basin  of  the  Lake  Melrlr'. 

Negotiations  have  taken  place  between  the  French  government  and 
that  of  Tunis,  in  relation  to  certain  points,  within  the  last  few  years,  since 
when  the  -border-line  has  been  more  accurately  determined.  The  limits 
of  the  two  states  >in  their  southern  part  are,  the  weUs  of  Bou-Nab,  the 
sand-hills  around  the  Ouad-Souf,  the  plain  El.Mita  and  0Uad-E'isr'4n, 
the  course  of  the  Ouad-Helal,  the  defile  of  Bekkaiia,  the  ruins  of  H'idra, 
the  course  of  the  Ouad-H*idra,  the  Ouad-Serrat,  and  the  Ouad-Malay. 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  4;hat  there  are  many  neutral  grounds 
in  Algeria,  occasioned  by  the  hostilities  4)f  tribes,  some  of  them  being  78  or 
80  kilometres  (50  miles)  in  width. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  but  two  practicable  roads  from  Algeria  to 
Tim  is,  that  along  the  shore,  and  that  of  the  Sahara ;  every  where  else  the 
traveller  was  murdered;  and  you  could  only  follow  the  first-mentioned 
route  by  papng  the  tribe  of  R'ezodna  duty  of  25  fr.  per  mule.f 

We  have  seen  (p.  49)  that  the  Ouad-B*isr'an  divides  Algeria  and  Tunis 
throughout  its  course,  and  Jtt  the  point  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  El 
Miti  are  the  ruins  of  R'isr'du,  where  the  east  end  of  the  Algerian  Sahara 
touches  the  frontier  of  Tunis. 

The  French  documents  on  the  limits  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  near  the 
coast  are  somewhat  contradictoiy.  j:  Thus  the  maps  prepared  at-the  D^pdt 
de  la  Guerre  have  successively  placed  it  at  the  ruisseau  of  Saint  Martin^ 
near  La  Calle,  and  at  the  Ouad-el-Zaine,  two  leagues  farther  east.  Ac- 
aording  to  M.  Berard,  it  ought  to  be  the  channel  leading  from  the  lake  of 
Tonegue  at  one  league  and  a  half  east  of  La  Calle. 

Marmol§  and  Gramaye||  include  the  island  of  Tabarca  in  the  province 
of  Gonstantina ;  Pierre  Dan^  also  places  the  limit,  of  Algeria  towards  Ta- 


*  Notice  ^ograpMque  sur  TAfiique  septentrionfileby  Beneu,  in  the  Exploration  sden- 
tiflque,  p;  382. 

t  Boclierch^  &o.  of  E.  Oarette,  in  the  Ezplonition  sdentifique,  p.  17. 

t  Baron  Baade's  Alg^rie,  i.  p.  269,  appendix,  note. 

§  Aftioa  of  Marmol,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

|]  Oramaye'B'AMoa  lUustrata,  1. 10. 

:%  .Pierre  I>aii,  Hiatoire  de  Barbarie  et  de  sea  Comirea^  4to,  16S7,  Ut.  il^o.  I. 
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barca.  Dapper*  places  Tabarca  in  the  province  of  Bona;  and  he  fixes 
the  western  limit  of  Tunis  at  the  Ouad-el-Burbar  and  £1  Zaine^  the  ancient 
Tusda.  Peyssonel^f  about  1724-5^  places  the  limit  of  the  two  regencies  at 
Cape  Roux. 

Dr.  Shaw  says  (1732)  that  the  Ouad-el-Erg  wad  for  many  years  the 
limit  of  the  two  regencies  j  this  stream  flows  from  the  lake  of  the  Nadis 
(of  Tonegue)  fire  leagues  east  of  La  Calle.;{;  But  as  the  territory  between 
the  Ouad-el-Erg  and  the  Zaine  was  often  put  under  contribution,  Shaw 
places  the  frontier  at  the  Zaine,  four-leagues  farther  east. 

Shaler,  the  United  States  consul  at  Algiers  (in  1826),  places  the  limits 
at  Tabarca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zaine,  in  9^  16'  E.  long. 

Numidia  and  the  territory  of  Carthage  were  in  like  manner  separated 
by  the  Tusca,  now  the  Ouad-el-Zaine  j  Tabarca  and  Vacca  were  i^umi- 
dian  townsi  In  1741,  the  Lomellini  of  Oenoa  paid  25^260  livres  to  the 
government  of  Algiers,  and  15,285  to  Tunis,  for  the  island  of  Tabarca; 
hence  it  is  evident  that  Algiers  must  then  have  laid  claim  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Zaine,  because  to  the  west  of  La.  Calle  the  commeree  of  the  coast 
belonged  at  that  time  entirely  to  the  French. 

Half-way  between  La  CaJle  and  Tabarca,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  frt>m'  each.  Cape  Roux  advances  into  the  sea;  and  Mount 
Khoumir,  whereof  the  cape  is  a  prolongation,  rises  in^  sharp  peaks  to  an 
elevation  of  1000  metres  (3280  feet).  Its  almost  inaccessible  ridge  bi- 
sects the  contested  territory,  and  has  been  placed  as  a  limit  between  the 
two  regencies  by  the  hand  of  nature;  hence  the  Algerines  and  the  men 
of  Tunis  have  never  attempted  to  establish  themselves  permanently  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  cape  to  their  own  coimtiy,  without  the  aggression 
leading  to  discord  and  stRfe.  * 

Algeria,  linnted  to  the  oasis  of  Metlili  and  of  Ouai-regla,  presents  the 
following  BfxdBuce : 

Tell     ....       1480  square  myiiametres.  56,980  square  miles.  ^ 

Sahara,    f  North  eone-       1400      „  „  58,900      „        „ 

or  S'ah'ra  (Oases         .       1820      „.  „  50,820     „        „ 

4200  160,700 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  41)  that,  comprising  the  villages  of  El  Goha  and 
Ocdan,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Chamba,  which  would  extend  the  southern 
limit  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude  north  of  the  meridian  of  Paris, 
Algeria  would  have  a  surface  of  4700  square  myriametres  (180,950  square 
miles),  or  only  one-tenth  less  than  France.  The  centre  would  then  fall 
about  34°  T  K  lat  and  1°  4'  long.  E.  of  Paris,  or  3**  23'  E*  of  Green^ 
wich  ;  or  in  other  words,  between  Demmel  and  Esir-el-Hiran. 

^  Dapper,  Description  de  I'Aftique :  Amsterdam,  pp.  188, 189^  199.    1680L 
f  Peysonnel,  Voyage  dani  les  R^gences  d' Alger  et  de  Tunis  :  2  vols.  8to,  Paris ;  pub- 
lished first  in  1838. 

^  fierard  says  11  leagues  (8i  miles)  E.  of  La  Calls,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
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The  length  of  Algeria  between  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  and  Morocco,  i,  e, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Zena  and  Adjeioud,  is  in  a  straight 
line  974  kilometres  (605*23  miles).  This  distance  is  about  the  same 
as  that  which  separates  the  Point  of  Baz,  in  Cape  Finisterre,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lauter  in  the  Rhine  ;  the  direction  is  about  the  same,  and 
the  eastern  extremities  fikll  under  the  same  meridian ;  but  the  Point  of 
Baz  exceeds  the  extreme  west  meridian  of  Algeria^  because  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  length  in  the  degrees  of  longitude.* 

The  etymology  of  the  word  TeU  is  doubtful.  The  talebs  {^^)f 
who  are  the  Arab  savans,  call  sehewr  the  inappreciable  moment  that  pre- 
cedes daybreak,  when  night  is  no  longer  night,  and  day  is  not  yet  day ;  at 
the  period  of  the  Ehamadan,  as  soon  as  you  can  distinguish  a  white  thread 
from  a  black  one,  abstinence  is  incumbent  on  all  true  Mussulmans.  The 
seheur  precedes  that  instant,  and  it  is  more  easily  appreciable  in  a  country 
with  a  wide  horizon ;  hence,  according  to  these  sages,  the  name  of  Sahara 
has  been  given  to  this  region  of  lofty  plateaux  which  comes  after  the  Tell, 
of  which  the  etymology,  according  to  some  authorities,  is  not  the  Latin 

word  tellus,  but  the  Arabic  word  tal  (J\£  to  tarry;  Jjt  (toul),  length), 

which  means  'to  be  last,*  because  the  seheur  is  only  seen  there  later. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  history  of  these  etymologies,  the  French  under- 
stand by  Tell  the  land  that  yields  grain  ;  and  by  Sahara  the  land  of  flocks 
and  pastures.  As  an  Arab  named  Mohamed  Legras  once  expressed  it  to 
Marshal  Castellane,  ''The  Tell  is  our  father ;  she  who  married  it  is  our 
mother;*'  or  according  to  the  saying  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  ''We  cannot  be 
either  Mussulmans,  Jews,  or  Christians;  we  are  the  friends  of  our  bellie8.**t 

The  Arabs  themselves  sometimes  style  the  people  of  the  divisions  of 
Barbazy,  including  Algeria,  by  their  productions.  Thus  they  call  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  the  gold  people;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tell,  the 
silver  people ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara,  the  camel  people.i 

A  name  commonly  applied  by  the  Arabs  themselves  to  the  Sahaiii 
is  Blad-el-Djerid  (the  country  of  dates);  an  epithet  that  older  European 
geographers  caused  to  supersede  the  more  correct  appellation  of  Sahara, 
which  they  erroneously  transferred  to  the  Great  Desert.  The  Arabs  of  the 
Sahara,  in  familiar  conversation,  frequently  style  themselves  JDjeridi^  which 
might  be  rendered  paXmiiera.^ 

We  have  previously  stated  that  the  first  plateaux'  of  the  Sahara  are 
named  Serssotis,  and  form  a  succession  ofmajneloTu  or  mounds  of  almost 
equal  elevation,  following  each  other  in  succession  for  an  immense  distance ; 
you  would  take  it  to  be  the  swell  of  the  sea  magically  stayed  and  petrified 

*  Exploration  loientiflque. 
t  Souvenin  do  la  Vie  militairo,  ko.  pp^  2584. 

t  Lo  Qrand  IMiart ;  itin^raire  d'une  caravane  au  pays  des^Negros,  by  Goneral  Daomas : 
1850,  p.  34. 
SIbid. 
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by  some  myiedble  hand.  Amicbt  each  of  these  mundations  are  found 
springs  of  fresh  water;  and  fertile  pastures,  with  short  and  thick  grass, 
stretch  away,  supporting  and  nouri^ing  those  sheep  so  famous  for  their 
delicious  meat  and  valuable  wool.  Farther  on  and  beyond  the  first  horizon 
of  mountains,  at  twenty  leagues  distance  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tell, 
begins  the  real  Sahara  :  there  Count  de  Castellane  was  informed  that  the 
traveller  meets  vast^  empty,  and  naked  plains  and  mountains ;  oases  with 
tapering  palm-trees,  and  other  lands  where  towards  the  spring  and  during 
the  winter  you  can  still  find  pasturage  for  the  flocks ;  and  farther  still,  at  a 
great  distance,  you  come  to  the  mysterious  world  of  sand.* 

The  surface  of  Algeria,  including  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara,  is  reckoned  \V' 
at  390,900  square  kilometres  (150,496-5  square  miles),  which  amounts  to  ^• 
about  four-fifths  of  the  superficies  of  the  eightyngix  French  departments.t 
This  territory  contains  1145  tribes,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000;  to 
which  if  we  add  the  population  of  the  towns,  we  shall  obtain  a  grand  total  of 
3,196,140.  Except  some  Kabyle  districts  between  Dellys  and  Philippeville, 
and  a  few  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Tunis,  the  whole  Algerian  Tell  (137,900 
square  kilometres,  or  53,091-5  square  miles)  may  b.e  regarded  as  entirely 
subdued  by  France.  The  Sahara,  embracing  253,000  square  kilometres 
(97,405  square  miles),  also  acknowledges  the  French  authority;  but  its 
population  is  much  thinner  and  more  scattered  than  that  of  the  Tell,  and 
the  French  troops  only  occupy  a  few  detached  posts  in  it.  The  influence 
of  the  tricolor  has  now  penetrated  to  the  southern  limits  6f  the  Sahara, 
especially  since  the  capture  of  Zaatcha  and  Laghouat,  and  the  French 
authorities  have  representatives  in  the  whole  zone  of  the  oases.^ 

The  esoteric  political  divisions  of  Algeria  have  tmdergone  considerable 

modifications  since  the  organic  decree!  of  the  15th  of  April,  1845,  which 
maintained  the  old  division  of  the  regency  into  three  provinces.  In  the 
first  place,  the  territory  of  each  province  was  subdivided  into  three  zones : 
«.  e.  the  civil  zone,  under  the  administration  of  the  common  law  as  decreed 
by  the  legislature  of  Algiers,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  power, 
save  in  the  case  of  certain  restrictions  applicable  to  natives.  2dly,  the 
mixed  zone,  where  the  European  population  being  thinner  was  placed  under 
An  exceptional  regime,  all  the  administrative,  civil,  and  judicial  functions 
being  performed  by  military  men.  3dly,  the  Arab  zone,  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  martial  law. 

*  Sottrenira,  &a  p.  255.    1852. 

t  The  Tableau  de  la  Sitnation  and  the  Exploration  adentifiqae  diflfer  slightly  in  their 
estimate  of  the  Bur&oe  of  Algeria,  the  former  reducing  it  to  150,496*5  square  miles,  and 
the  latter  extending  it  to  160,700,  making  a  difference  of  10,204  square  miles.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  colonial  governments  in  general,  and  of  the  French  in  particular,  to  extend 
their  limits,  easily  accounts  for  the  inclination  shewn  by  our  neighbours  to  encroach  on 
the  sands  of  the  deserts,  ultimately  embracing  a  sur&oe  of  180,950  square  miles,  and  leach- 
ing the  30th  degree  of  N.  lat.    See  page  53,  and  Le  Sahara  iUg^rien,  by  General  Danmas. 

X  Tableau  de  hi  Situation,  &a  1850,  ppc  77-79. 
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The  particulars  relating  lo  the  administration  of  Algeria  being  minutely 
described  in  another  chapter,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  changes 
in  the  territorial  divisions ;  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
which,  by  a  decree  of  the  executive  power  of  August  16th,  1848,  decided 
that  the  colony  should  ber  subdivided  into  parisheft  By  the  decree  of  the 
9th  of  December,  1848,  the  old  division  of  Algeria  into  three  provinces 
was  still  preserved  ;•  but  the  distinction  between  the  eivil,  mixed,  and  Arab 
zones  was  suppressed,  and  Algeria  was  simply  divided  into  civil  territories 
or  departments,  and-  into  military  territories,  whose  limits  were  fixed  by  the 
executive  power.  The  civil  territories  have  been  erected  into  three  depart- 
ments, taking  the  names*  of  the  three  province.* 

Before  concluding  our  sketch  of  the  political  geography  of  Algeria,  it  is 
well  to  describe  a  few  divisions  of  the  territory  peculiar  to  the  natives,  and 
which  we  have  hitherto  omitted. 

A  general  and  wholesale  division  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  whole  of 
north-western  Africa  is  that  according  to  the  cardinal  points.  The  south, 
a  vague  and  indefinite  term  applying  to  the  Great  Desert  and  Soudan,  is 
the  Guebla.  The  west,  including  Morocco,-  and  if  you  confine  yourself  to 
Algeria,  the  province  of  Oran,  is  El  Gafb,  ot  J'harb,  whence  the  native 
name  for  the  empire  of  Morocco  is  Moghreb,-  and  its  people  are  styled 
Moghrebins.  The  east  is  described  by  the  word  Cherg,  and  admits  of  an 
unlimited  extencdon  :  in  its  narrowest  seiffie  it  may  mean  the  province  of 
Constantina  in'  Algeria;  in  its  Widest  sense  it  may  ethbrace  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  the  Levant. 

Exoterically  the  Arabs  call  all  other' countries  Beurr-el-Adjem  (except 
tiie  Berber  districts)  where  the  Arabic  tongue  is  not  spoken,  even  if  the  in- 
habitants should  be  Mussulmans.  The  spelling'  of  Adjem  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  word  adjem,  meaning  '  os;*  and  vre  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Arabs  in  their  pride  compare  all  who  do  not  speak  their  tongue  to 

beeves ;  adjel  ( J-^)  in  the  singular  signifying  the  ox  that  has  not  been 

broken  into  the  yoke,  i,e.  a  calf.t 

Empires  depart,  races  dissolve,  religions  change  phases,  form,  and  sub- 
stance; but  the  handwriting  of  the  Almighty  on  the  trackless  sands  and 
the  everksting  hills  remains  the  same  yesterday,  to^ay,  and  for  ever. 
Carthage  has  become  desolate,  and  the  royal  Hippo  a  habitation  for 
dragons ;  but  the  three  zones  of  Herodotus  still  remain  as  fresh  and  dry 
as  ever,  whilst  old  Atlas  cuts  the  blue  vault  with  his  peaks,  and  the  grace- 
ful palm  still  nods  its  crest  unic&anged  over  the  waving  murmuring  oasis. 

*  TabloMi  de  la  Situation,  &o.  1850,  pp.  77-79. 

t  Le  Grand  D4mett,  kc.,  by  Q«neral  Daumaa,  p.  161, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALGIERS— *THE  SHEEUFF — ^THE  HARATCH, 

THE   MASSAFRAN,   AND   THE   ISSER — THE    lilTIDJA—  THE   SAHEL SIDI-FER- 

RUCH— CAPE  MATIFOU — ALGIERS — THE  OLD  PORT THE   NEW  PORT — STREETS 

HOUSES — BAZAARS THE  CASBAH THE  FAUBOURGS. 

HAVING  given  a  general  outline  of  the  pbjBical  and  politicai  character- 
istics of  Algeria,  it  is  our  purpose  to  launch  forthwith  into  a  minuter 
topographical  analysis  of  the  regency.  And  in  order  somewhat  to 
diminish  the  dulness  of  dry  details,  we  propose  to  interlard  our  pages  with 
copious  and  apposite  extracts  fironr  the  most  recent  visitors*  in  Algeria, 
illustrative  of  the  scenery  and  topography  of  French  Africa. 

Before  analysing  the  province  of  Algiers,  we  shall*  begin,  as  in  our  larger 
survey  of  the  whole  regency,  by  a  broad  outline  of  its- natural  features. 

This  province  comprises,  like  the  other  two,  its  TeU  and  Sahara,  and  is 
bisected  twice  by  the  two  Atlas  chains.  The  Djehel^  Amour  towers  aloft 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Sahara,  which  is  watered  by  the  Ouad-el-Djedi, 
which  passing  the  town  of  ElAigrouat  or  Laghouat,  flows  east  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Constautina.  Farther  north  we  find  the  twa  Zarhez  lakes,  called 
Cfaergui  and  Qherbi,  east  and  west. 

In  the  east  of  the  province  the  chief  feature  is  the  Djorjora  range  of  the 
Atlas  in  Great  Kabylia,  which  will  be  described  in  another  place;  and  near 
the  sea  we  have  the  Great  Mitidja  plain  and  the  Sahel  coast-ridge,  of  which 
more  presently.  The  chief  river  is  the  Shelliflj*  rising  at  the  Djebel  Amour, 
at  a  place  called  Sebbeine-Ain,  the  ^seventy  fountains.'  Its  first  tributary 
is  the  Nahar-wassal,  from  the  west  Eunning  N.E.  it  flows  past  Boghar, 
near  the  sanctuary  of  Sidi-ben-Tyba,  a  little  below  Medeah;  then  pass- 
ing dose  to  Millianah,  it  flows  west,  washing  the  walls  of  Orleansville, 
near  which  town  it  enters  the  province  of  Oram  It  receives  large  contri- 
butions the  whole  way,  especially  the  Ouad-Midremme,  the  Ouad-Aradji, 
and  the  Ouad-Foddha.  The  river  Haratch  is  the  Savus  of  the  ancients, 
and  about  one  hours'  inarch  to  the  east  of  Algiers.     It  is  a  considerable 

*  Bloield'B  Algeria  Past  and  Present.  1844.  Blofeld  aasertB  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
Shelliff  from  the  Sebbeine  Ain  to  Djebel  Dias,  t.  €.  the  moontain  of  Speitum,  or  reedy  graM, 
is  Utile  ihort  of  200  mflee. 
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stream,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  Little  Atlas  to  the  S.£. 
of  Blidah,  a  French  post  and  small  Arab  town  situated  about  10  leagues 
(25  miles)  almost  direct  south  of  Algiers.  The  Haratch  trayerses  the 
Metidja  phun,  where  it  is  about  11  leagues  broad  (29^  miles),  and  fiedls 
into  the  baj  of  Algiers  3  or  4  miles  to  the  east  of  the  metropolis.  The 
water  of  the  river  is  muddy  and  brackish,  and  in  winter  it  is  subject  to 
great  inundations.  Its  principal  ford  is  called  the  Guide  ConManlwa; 
and  when  Mr.  Borrer  visited  the  regency,  the  French  wooden  bridge  was 
carried  away,  in  November  1846,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  unusually 
wet  season,  which  occasioned  extensive  and  disastrous  floods  in  the  Mi- 
tidja  plain.  The  wooden  bridge  in  question  sailed  down  the  torrent  on 
that  occasion,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  strong  Turkish  bridge  which 
is  built  five  miles  lower  down.* 

The  Isser's  chief  source  (according  to  the  French  map  of  the  province 
of  Algiers,  drawn  at  the  D6p6t  g^nlral  de  la  Guerre,  for  1846)  seems  to  be 
near  Berouaguia,  about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Medeah,  and  ifi  the  territory 
of  the  Beni-Hassan.  From  thence  flowing  under  different  names  in  a  N.£. 
direction  for  about  45  miles,  it  suddenly  turns  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Beni- 
Djaad  almost  direct  north,  and  flows  into  the  sea  some  5  miles  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Djinet,  a  promontory  situated  about  45  miles  to  the  east  of 
Algiers. 

We  shall  pause  for  a  moment  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  present  poli- 
tical division  of  the  province  of  Algiers,  which,  as  has  been  previously 
observed,  contains  at  the  present  time  the  territory  attached  to  the  metro- 
polis and  the  province  of  Tittery,  according  to  the  divisions  under  the 
Turks.  This  division  of  the  viceroyalty  is  still  much  smaller  than  the 
other  two  constituting  the  provinces  of  Or^n  and  Constantina,  from  the 
former  of  which  it  was  till  ktely  separated  by  the  river  Massafitan,  and 
.  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Booberak.  The  province  of  Algiers  is  ana- 
lysed into  two  subdivisions,  which  are  those  of  Algiers  and  Tittery ;  and 
contfdns  only  113,000  square  kilometres  (43,505  square  miles). t  Nor  is 
it  in  general  so  mountainous  as  the  other  provinces.  The  sea-coast  to  the 
breadth  of  five  or  six  leagues  (12  or  15  miles)  consists  principall^r  of  rich 
champagne  grounds,  behind  which  are  a  range  of  rugged  mountaiioa  com* 
posing  part  of  the  Little  Atlas  chain,  running  almost  straight  and  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Beyond  this  range,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Medeah,  Titterie  Dosh,  and  Hamza,  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Tulansii 
and  Banniri,  are  extensive  plains,  though  none  of  them  equal  to  that  of 
Metijiah. 

The  latter  plain,  sometimes  written  Mitidja^  together  with  the  range 
of  hills  called  in  Arabic  Sahel,  on  which  the  metropolis  is  built,  constitute 
the  most  important  features  of  this  province.    The  Mitidja  is  a  vast  level, 

*  DawMm  Borrer's  Campaign  in  the  Eabylie,  p.  16. 

t  Tableau  de  la  Situation  dee  KUbliaaementfl,  &c  1848-60,  p.  719. 
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aitimted  between  the  north  slope  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  and  ihe  Sahcl,  and 
bounded  to  the  east  bj  the  lofty  mountain-range  of  Eabylia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Constantina^  It  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Haratch  and  the 
Massafran,  and  is  as  flat  as  a  billiard-table  over  its  whole  superficies.  It 
varies  from  three  to  five  {and  some  say  eleven)  leagues  in  breadth,  forma 
a  semicircle  of  about  fifteen  leagues,  and  touches  the  sea  in  two  places, — 
at  the  Fort  of  Maison  Carr^  a  little  to  the  east  of  Algiers ;  and  just  below 
Scherschell,  formerly  in  the  province  of  Oran.  The  Mitidja  entirely  dif-4 
fers  from  the  Sahel,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Mtosif,  or  chain  of 
Algiers.  It  has  been  in  turn  noted  for  its  fertility,  for  its  barren  sands, 
and  for  its  unhealthy  marshes.  All  these  statements  are  true,  though 
apparently  contradictory,  as  the  plain  contains  all  these  differences  in  its 
ample  embrace.  Severd  Homan  roads  used  to  cross  it;  the  most  important 
of  them,  following  the  coast,  can  b&  traced  to  the  eastward  and  west  of 
the  metropolis  in  the  direction  of  Dellys  and  Scherschell.  *^ 

This  plain  is  represented  by  eye-witnesses  as  a  perfect  desert  now^ 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  1830  and  previous  to  the  French  conquest, 
when  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Moorish  villas  and  farms  are  stated  to 
have  dotted  its  verdant  sur!iEtoe.f 

The  Mitidja  is  a  fine  valley,  eighteen  leagues  long  and  six  or  seven 
broad  (45  miles  long  and  14  or  lo  wide);  it  is  only  slightly  undulated 
even  at  the  water-shed  separating  the  basins  of  the  Haratch  and  Hamis 
from  that  of  the  Massafiran.  %  The  Atlas  and  the  Massif  or  chain  of  Algien, 
which  limit  this  plain,  rise  almost  suddenly  from  it  without  any  slopes. 
The  Mitidja  to  the  west  is  bordered  by  the  Sahel  hills,  which  do  not 
attun  any  very  considerable  elevation,  and  are  cut  through  by  the 
river  Massafran  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the  sea;  and  to  the  north-east 
its  boundary  is  formed  by  the  sand-hills  that  the  Haratch  and  Hamiz 
eross  at  their  mouth.  It  is  well  cultivated  near  the  mountains,  Mid  marshy 
in  its  lower  parts ;  its  aspect  is  generally  bare :  yet  in  some  parts  you 
see,  especially  to  the  south,  agricultural  establishments  and  Arab  ham- 
lets surrounded  with  impenetrable  hedges  of  Barbary  figs,  and  with  plan- 
tations of  olives,  carob,  jujube-trees,  and  some  elms.  The  northern  slope 
of  the  Little  Atlas  is  covered  with  brushwood,  chiefly  oaks  and  lentisks, 
and  is  cut  by  great  valleys^  from  which  issue  the  streams  that  water 
the  plains. 

Having  completed  our  description  of  the  Mitidja  plun,  we  turn  next  to 
the  Sahel  range,  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Boujareah.  This  hilly 
district,  containing  a  superficies  of  twenty-five  square  leagues  (12£f  square 
Dules),  IS  washed  to  the  north  by  the  sea;  to  the  east  by  the  Haratch;  to 
the  west  by  the  Massafiran ;  and  the  south  descends  abruptly  into  the  plain. 

*  Baron  Baade's  Alg^rie,  1841.    The  French  in  Algien,  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  1845. 
t  St  Marie's  Vuit  to  Algeria ;  D.  Borrei^s  Campaign,  &c.  p.  16;  Pflmanti's  Avtenture,  1817* 
i  Berbrugger,  Introdnotion,  p.  6. 
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It  is  intersected  bj  numerous  valleys,  which  are  well  watered  in  winter, 
but  dry  in  summer.  The  Sahel,  which  constitutes  an  isolated  range,  oc- 
cupies in  front  of  the  Mitidja  an  almost  elliptic  area  of  33>000  hectares 
(82,000  acres);  the  sea  bathes  its  northern  hemicycle,  and  Algiers  is  built 
on  its  side  exposed  to  the  Levant  or  east.  The  soil  of  the  Boujareah 
is  in  general  strong  and  good  :  the  thickets  that  cover  a  large  part  of 
its  surface  consist  principally  of  carob,  lentisks,  wild  olives,  dec,  which 
are  greatly  injured  by  the  cattle  that  are  suffered  to  wander  over  the 
country.  Here  and  there,  however,  you  meet  Jerusalem  pines,  whose 
vigour  shews  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wood. 
The  Sahel  hills  are  the  last  slope  of  this  range  to  the  south,  and  rise 
suddenly  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  150  metres  (487  feet).  The 
Boujareah  has  lost  many  of  the  sources  that  it  once  had,  which  supplied 
in  the  time  of  P^re  Dan  one  hundi^d  fountains  in- Algiers.  The  Ouad« 
Kniss,  called  by  Nicholas  de  Nicolai  (1587)  the  Savo;  used  to  be  a  lai^e 
stream,  and  is  now  only  a  thread.  It  contains,  however,  many  dry  springs, 
the  drying  up  having  resulted  in  all  probability  from  the  stripping  of  the 
woods.* 

The  ridge  of  Algiers  presents  a  very  regular  system  of  gradually  as- 
cending hills,  cut  by  numerous  gullies';  it  sheds  its  waters  to  the  south 
into  the  plain,  to  the  north  they  fall  directly  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
culminating  point  of  the  Boujareah  is  400  metres  (1300  feet)  above  the 
sea.  This  massif  or  ridge  is  covered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
with  agreeable  habitations,  where  abundant  springs  keep  up  perpetual 
freshness  and  vegetation ;  but  it  does  not  present  a  pleasant  appearance 
on  the  top  :  the  land  there  is  dry,  stony,  and  covered  with  short  shrubs ; 
but  the  ravines  when  watered  are  woody,,  and  capable  of  great  cultiva« 
tion.t 

In  individualising  the  minuter  features  of  this  province  we  shall  begin 
with  a  description  of  the  sea-coast,  and  deposit  the  reader  at  first  on  the 
peninsula  of  Sidi-Ferruch,  where  the  French  army  landed  in  the  invasion 
of  1830.  After  leaving  the  river  Massafrtm,  the  western  limit  of  the  pro- 
vince under  the  Turks^  the  first  object  that,  meets  the  eye  is  a  small  tower 
upon  a  rocky  c^e  or  isthmus,  stretching  about  a  furlong  into  the  sea.  J 
This  is  the  marabout,  or  tomb  and  sanctuary,  of  Seedy  or  Sidi-Ferdje,  or 
Feredje,  corrupted  by  the  French  into  Sidi-Ferruch.  This  building  stands 
on  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  is  situated  about  half-way  be- 
tween Scherschell  (Juli»  Caesarea)  and  Algiers  (Icosium),  and  advances 
about  one-third  of  a  league  (two-thirds  of  a  mile)§  into  the  sea^  with  a 
breadth  of  8000  metres  (26,240  feet).  The  isthmus  leaves  two  bays,  one 
to  the  eastward  and  the  other  to  the  westward,  or  to  the  right  and  left, 
bordered  with  wide  beaches  and  sand-hills.     The  ground  of  the  peninsda 

♦  Baron  Baudo'g  Alg^rie,  1841, 1  pp.  78-8L  f  Idem. 

X  One-eighth  of  a  mile,  according  to  Blofuld.  §  Aooording  to  Berbrugger. 
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is  mostlj  low  and  sandy,  but  it  rises  to  the  extremity  and  forms  a  rocky 
eminence  with  several  constructions.  The  chief  among  them  is  the  mara- 
,bout  above  mentioned,  with  a  minaret  or  square  tower,  to  which  the  Spa* 
niards  have  attached  the  name  of  Torre-chica.  The  Arab  name  is  Sidi- 
Feredje,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  the  native  saint  buried  there,  and  the 
word  Sidi  being  an  Arab  iitle  corresponding  to  (uir  lord.  The  creeks  of 
Sidi-Ferruch  offer  at  present  a  refuge  and  shelter  .in  stormy  weather  to  the 
sandals  of  the  country  and  other  small  craft.  They  anchor,  according  to  the 
wind,  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  peninsula.  The  natural  jetties  of  rocks 
by  which  these  creeks  are  protected  might  easily  be  converted  into  moles.* 

The  peninsula  can  boast  of  five  wells  of  brackish  and  .one  stream  of 
good  water ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  to  .the  north-east 
begins  the  high  ^hain  of  Boujareah,  here  called  Sahel,  a  word  meaning 
coast,  shore.f  Between  Sidi-Feredje  and  the  Sahel  are  some  plains,  on 
one  of  which,  bearing  the  name  of  SUwueU,  an  engagement  took  place  be^ 
tween  the  French  army  and  the  Turks  in  1830. 

Before  Ehaireddin  Barbarossa  had  made  a  port  at  Algiers,  Sidi-Feredje 
and  Cape  Matifou  were  frequented  by  the  merchant-ships  that  resorted 
to  the  capital.  After  this  change  it  was  still  preserved  froni  total  neglect 
by  the  veneration  attached  to  the  marabout,  whose  name,  according  to 
Baron  Baude,  ought  to  be  spelt  Esseid-Efroudj,  an  epithet  corresponding 
to  the  Catholic  appellation  man  dewr  St  Denis.  The  Mussulman  popula- 
tion have  long  been  firmly  persuaded  that  miracles  are  perfprmed  on  this 
spot  by  the  supernatural  power  attributed  to  the  saint ;  and  a  marvellous 
legend  records  how  a  Spanish  captain  who  had  offended  the  saint  had  his 
ship  three  times  enchanted  back  to  the  isthmus  because  he  had  some 
portion  .of  the  Sidi's  property  on  board.  The  third  miracle  operated,  of 
course,  conclusively  on  the  mind  of  the  obdurate  Spaniard,  who  forthwith 
underwent  circumcision.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  long 
before  the  French  conquest  a  tradition  was  current  in  the  country  to  the 
effect  .that  the  French  would  enter  by  Sidi-Feredje,  and  leave  it  4>y  the 
Isser.f  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  about  eighty  hectares,  and  the 
marabout  .on  the.top..of  the  rock  is  not  wanting  in  elegance.  The  promon- 
tory terminates  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  created  by  a  bank  of  high  rocks  which 
is  prolonged  by  islets,  and  forms  on  its  sides  two  little  shelters  suflSciently 
valuable  on  this  exposed  ceaet.  On  thei  platform  of  the  marabout,  on  the 
14th  of.  June,  1830,  the  lily  fiag  of  the  Bourbons  was  hoisted  by  Jean 
Sion,  captain  of  the  maintop  of  the  Thetis,  and  by  Fran9ois  Louis  Beunon, 
a  sailor  on  board  the  Surveillante,  who  were  the  ^wo  firet  Frenchmen  of 
the  cfcpedition  that  landed  on  the  African  shore.§ 

The  marabout. of .Sidi-Ee?e<ye  has  long  been  a  noted  landmark  for 

•  Baron  Baude,  ii  p.  66.  f  J^-L» 

t  Barva  Bande,  i  65.  §  Idem,  p.  64. 
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saaors,  who  generally  know  it  by  the  name  of  Torre-chica,  a  tenn  meaning 
in  Spanish  '  the  square  tower;'  and  the  peninsala  is  avowedly  one  of  the 
most  conyenient  landing-places  on  the  coast  of  Algeria ;  hence  its  great 
importance  to  the  power  possessing  or  invading  Algeria,  a  &ct  ascertained 
by  the  French  in  1830.  If  a  fort  were  buih  on  the  rock  of  the  marabout, 
the  landing  would  be  rendered  almost  impossible,  and  elsewhere  it  would 
have  been  attended  with  great  risk.  The  genius  loci  and  the  fortified  lines 
traced  in  1830  would  put  an  establishment  in  perfect  safety  from  all  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs  on  the  land  side. 

To  the  westward  of  Sidi-Feredje,  between  the  point  of  Scherschell  and 
Cape  Aqnathir,  are  every  where  scattered  the  remains  of  ancient  cities. 
Scherschell,  which  we  shall  describe  more  minutely  in  another  place,  is  a 
little  town  of  potters  and  corn-merchants  formerly  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oran,  and  is  thought  to  stand  on  or  near  the  ruins  of  Julia  C»- 
sarea,  the  capital  of  Csesarean  Mauritania,  and  the  royal  town  of  Juba  11. 
under  the  protection  of  Rome. 

As  we  propose  to  devote  a  special  chapter  to  the  archaeology  of  Algeria^ 
we  shall  avoid  any  farther  details  of  antiquities  on  the  present  occasion. 
Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Massafran,  and  below  the  town  of  Coleah, 
is  another  marabout  named  Sidi-Fouqua;*  and  between  Sidi-Feredje,  Ras- 
Accon-Natter,  and  Algiers  is  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Halliff,  another  marabout 
about  half-way  between  the  peninsula  and  Algiers.  Haifa  league  W.N.W. 
of  Sidi-HaUiff  is  the  Ras-Accon-Natter  or  Cape  Caxines,  beyond  whieh 
and  about  three  miles  to  the  south-east  is  the  harboiur  of  Algiers,  f 

As  the  port  of  Algiers  is  described  in  another  place,  the  present  obser- 
vations apply  to  the  bay.  Pointe  Pescade,  one  league  and  a  half  north-west 
from  Algiers,  is  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  chsdn  of  Boujareah. 
Proceeding  thither  from  the  capital,  you  coast  along  a  beach  of  about  800 
metres,  shut  in  between  the  point  of  Sidi-Kettani  and  that  of  the  Salpe- 
tri^e.  A  little  farther  on,  two  sources  flow  from  the  hollow  of  the  rock 
into  the  sea;  and  Moorish  women,  with  their  attendant  negresses,  are  re- 
ported still  to  frequent  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Henri  Quatre,  performing 
various  ceremonies  savouring  of  sorcery  and  fetichism,  such  as  burning 
incense  and  myrrh,  and  cutting  off  cocks'  heads.|  The  road  from  the 
capital  to  Pointe  Pescade  crosses  several  ravines,  which  are  dry  six  months 
in  the  year,  and  is  bordered  in  some  parts  on  one  side  by  the  sea  and 
dangerous  precipices,  while  on  the  left  it  is  flanked  by  steep  slopes.  The 
soil  consists  of  argilo-calcareotts  earth  mixed  with  stones.§ 

Nine  hundred  metres  (2952  feet)  north-west  of  the  jetty  of  Ehaireddin, 
the  point  of  Sidi-Eettani  projects  to  the  E.N.E.  towards  the  high  sea»  by 
a  reef  of  submarine  rocks,  which  ends  in  the  rock  Mhatem  at  460  metres 


•  Berbruggo's  Algeria,  1843,  p.  2.  +  Blofdd,  p.  80. 

X  Boron  Baude,  iL  57  and  following.  §  Idem,  i  p.  117. 
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(1508-80  feet)  from  the  land.  The  latter  islet  is  onlj  oovered  bj  forty 
centimetres  (15-16  inches)  of  water.* 

To  the  Bouik  of  the  capitalt  the  coast  forms  a  small  creek,  where  it 
might  be  supposed  that  yessels  could  safely  find  shelter;  but  during  the 
north  winds  there  is  a  very  dangerous  surf.  The  European  merchant-ships 
used  to  be  obUged  to  anchor  in  the  bad  creek  called  o/^  pcUmrtreea,  situ- 
ated towards  \he  middle  of  the  faubourg  Bab-azoun,  beyond  Bas-Tafourah; 
and  th^  were  in  constant  danger  there,  as  the  least  wind  raised  a  heavy 
sweD,  from  which  they  had  no  protection,  j:  The  rock  continues  to  the 
opening  of  a  deep  ravine,  which  discharges  the  rains  from  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  into  the  sea ;  beyond,  this  an  extensive  beach  presents  itself, 
which  insensibly  curves  northward  to  the  river  Hamiz,  forming  thus  the 
greatest  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  bay.  This  beach  is  generally  very  wide, 
and  when  the  sea-breeze  sets  in,  the  waves  break  continually  over  it,  even 
in  fine  weather ;  viewed  from  the  hiUs  by  the  Fort  of  the  Emperor,  it  pre- 
sents a  wide  border  of  foam.  The  eastern  part  of  this  bay  is  closed  by  a 
steep  and  precipitous  shore,  which  rises  gradually  to  Cape  Matifou.  At 
this  extremity  there  is  a  very  good  anchorage  upon  a  bottom  of  sand  and 
mud,  and  sheltered  from  the  east  winds.  Crossing  the  Hamiz,  another 
considerable  stream,  you  arrive  at  Temendfiise,  corrupted  by  the  Franks 
into  Matifou,  a  low  cape  with  a  table-land  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  snuJl 
castle  built  by  the  Turks  to  defend  the  adjacent  roads,  which  once  consti- 
tuted the  chief  station  of  their  navy.§ 

Cape  Matifou  was  the  station  of  the  Turkish  galleys  that  used  to  bring 
a  new  pasha  to  the  Algerines  from  Turkey  every  three  years,  and  his  arri- 
Tal  was  always  notified  to  the  city  by  a  gun-shot.  ||  There  exist  several 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  named  Rusguniffi  at  Matifou,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Archaeology.  Cape  Matifou  forms  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  gulfof  Algiers.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Hamiz  and  the 
northern  slope  of  the  cape  there  stretches  a  mile  of  highland,  and  this  spot 
would  be  healthy  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes.  After  the 
disastrous  tempest  which  scattered  the  fleet  and  hopes  of  Charles  Y.  in 
1541,  he  was  forced  to  march  from  Algiers  to  Cape  Matifou  in  order  to 
embark  his  troops.  He  embarked  from  the  ruins  of  Rusgunise,  of  which 
there  existed  at  that  time  more  remains  than  appear  at  present.  His  army 
inarched  on  the  27th  of  October  from  the  suburb  of 

kilometres.  miiefl. 

Babazoun  to  the  Haratch 9  .  5*59 

The  28th  from  the  Harateh  to  the  Hamiz      .        .        .12        .  .  7*45 

The  29th  from  the  Hamiz  to  the  ruixifl  of  Ruflgmiiae      .      8       .  .  1-86 

Distance  by  land  from  Algiers  to  Cape  Matifou    .       .    24  14*90 


*  BaadOi  p.  80. 

t  Described  more  minutely  in  the  following  chapter. 

t  Berbrugger,  p.  27.  i  Blofeld,  p.  80  and  following.  ||  Berbmgger,  p.  27. 
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The  emperor  embarked  on  the  first  of  November  on  the  fleet  of  Andrev 
Doria,  which  weathered  the  Cape  Matifou  after  unheard-of  difficulty* 
Further  details  of  this  interesting  expedition  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  History. 

Cape  Matifou  is  a  very  important  strategical  position  to  the  power  in 
possession  of  Algiers ;  for  it  is  eyident  that  at  the  spot  where  Charles  V. 
embarked  a  discomfited  army  in  a  stormy  season,  others  more  fortunate 
might  accomplish  a  successful  landing ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
would  enable  an  enemy  to  establish  himself  strongly  thus  near  to  the 
capital.  These  reflections  led  Baron  Baude  to  perceive  and  suggest  the 
importance  of  building  a  fort  on  the  cape.t 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  giflf  of  .Algiers  forms  a  semicircular  indenture 
in  the  coast,  three  leagues  in  diameter  and  open  to  the  north.^  Its  shores 
are  mostly  desert,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  bordered  by  sand-hills, 
which  though  not  exceeding  an  elevation  of  forty  metres  (130  feet),  yet 
effectually  stop  the  waters  from  the  plain  of  Mitidja,  in  such  wise  that 
even  the  Haratch  and  Hamiz  can  hardly  get  through.  Hence  there  re- 
sults a  zone  of  marshes  one  league  in  depth,  which  at  a  rough  estimate 
presents  a  surface  of  1 200  hectares  (3000  acres)  to  be  drained. 

Beyond  the  rivers  Hegya,  Budwowe,  Corsoe,  Merdass,  and  Isser,  which 
run  not  far  from  each  other  and  descend  from  the  Atlas,  is  the  little  port 
of  Djinet,  where  a  quantity  of  com  is  annually  shipped  for  Europe.  Djinet 
is  a  small  creek  with  a  tolerable  anchorage  before  it.  The  sea-shore,  which 
from  Algiers  to  Temendfuse,  and  thence  to  this  place,  had  few  rocks  and 
precipices,  begins  here  to  h^  rugged  and  mountaino^s ;  and  among  these 
hills,  three  leagues  further  east,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Booberak,  which 
formed  the  east  boundary  of  the  province  and  separated  it  from  that  of 
Constantina  till  recently.  § 

Before  we  make  a  tour  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Algiers,  we 
shall  transport  the  .reader,  with  his  kindly  permission,  to  the  busy  quays 
and  streets  of  the  capital,  and  make  him  familiar  with  its  scenery  and 
population. 

The  distanoe  from  Algiers  to  Port  Mahon  in  Majorca  is  64  maritime  leagues.]! 

ToPalma 67  „ 

TolTi^a 68  „ 

We  have  already  seen  that  Algiers  is  built  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Boujareah  range,  whose  highest  point  is  1312  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  which  has  a  circuit  of  90  kilometres  (55*92  miles).  The 
sea  defends  44  kilometres  of  this  ridge  (27*34  miles),  and  the  Haratch 

•  Baron  Baude,  i  78.  t  Idem,  p.  76. 

X  Blofeld  represents  it  8  to  9  mfles  wide  and  4  deep. 

§  Blofeld,  p.  30  and  following.  |1  Twenty-four  hours'  Toyage. 
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and  Massafran  10  (6*20  miles) ;  thus  leaving  only  25  (14*d3  mileB)  to  be 
defended  bj  art  to  protect  this  whole  dlBtrict*  The  name  of  Algiers 
comes  from  the  four  idands  which  are  situated  oat  at  sea  in  front  of  the 
town.  These  were  called  in  Arabic  Ed-Djezair  (the  islands),  contracted 
into  Djair.t  The  metropolis  stands  in  36°  49'  30"  N.  kt.,  and  in  3°  28' 
£.  long,  of  Greenwich.  The  present  lighthouse  is  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  fortress  erected  bj  Peter  of  Navarre  on  the  largest  of  the  four 
islets,  whence  it  was  called  Pefion,  the  augmentative  of  the  Spanish  word 
pena,  rock. 

The  present  metropolis  of  Algeria  must  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  new  town,  which  is  entirelj  French  in  its  character,  and  is  built  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  slope  and  along  the  seanahore ;  and  the  old  town, 
which  occupies  the  higher  region,  and  is  crowned  by  the  casbah  or  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Dey.:(  The  suburb  of  Bab-el-ouad,  or  the 
water-gate,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  stretches  along 
the  sea-shore  to  the  north-west,  and  that  of  Bab^azoun  to  the  south-east  of 
the  town. 

The  town  of  Algiers  is  a  mile  in  length  in  frt)nt  of  the  sea.  The 
streets  of  Bab-azoun,  and  Bab-el-ouad  to  the  northward  of  the  former, 
both  run  north  and  south  3083  feet  across  the  city.  The  Casbah  street, 
old,  tortuous,  and  steep,  leads  down  from  the  castle,  and  the  old  town  to 
the  lower  town  and  the  port.§  The  Place  des  Yictoires  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Casbah,  and  the  street  of  Porte  Neuve  or  Bab-Edjedid  termi- 
nates at  one  end  of  the  former  place,  and]  at  the  other  leads  to  the  gate 
south  of  the  Casbah.  The  Place  du  Gouvemement  is  a  large  oblong  space 
planted  with  orange-trees,  and  surrounded  with  houses  built  in  the  Euro- 
pean style ;  and  all  persons  going  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other 
are  obliged  to  pass  through  it,  which  makes  it  the  centre  of  bustle  and 
activity,  presenting  a  motley  crowd  of  Arabs,  Moors,  Jews,  Fi^enchmen, 
Spaniards,  Maltese,  Germans,  and  Italians.!  Along  two  sides  of  the  Place 
dn  Gouvemement  are  ranges  of  houses  in  the  European  style,  four  stories 
high,  and  fronted  with  arcades  and  balconies.  When  visited  by  Count 
St.  Marie  in  1845,  some  Moorish  houses  situated  to  the  right,  recently 
burned  down,  had  been  replaced  by  some  wooden  barracks;  the  only 
ancient  structure  then  remaining  on  that  spot  being  the  remains  of  a 

*  Baron  Bande,  voL  L  p.  58.  '^ji\}^  Djtzair,  Berbruggcr,  p.  27. 

X  The  new  town  k  called  Us^  {(hUa),  the  plain ;  and  the  old  town  ^^>A  {Djebt^  the 
mountain. 

§  Count  St  Marie*8  Visit  to  Algeria,  1846,  pp.  4,  5. 

(I  The  well-known  Casbah  Street  is  a  long  and  yery  steep  street,  interrupted  ooca- 
aonally  by  steps  on  aooount  of  the  steepness  of  the  aoclivity.  Its  shops  were  all  lighted 
and  open  when  Count  St  Marie  passed  through  it  in  the  evening ;  and  on  all  sides  were 
to  be  heard  instruments  of  .musio,  Moorish,  French,  and  Spanish,  with  a  great  noise  of 
iMwling,  singing,  &o.  Ho  also  obsenred  much  drinking  in  the  shops.    VitU,  p.  86. 
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tower  called  the  Janina,  surmounted  by  a  dial.  To  the  left  the  Place  is 
doeed  by  a  balustrade  breast-high,  behind  which  is  a  battery  of  eight  guns  ; 
and  &rther  down  are  seen  the  quay,  the  port,  the  vesseb  lying  at  anchor^ 
and  the  high  sea. 

The  street  of  Bab-azoun  has  two  rows  of  houses  built  on  the  same  plan 
as  those  on  the  Place;  and  the  Bab-el-ouad  Street,*  as  previously  remarked, 
is  built  exactly  like  the  former,  and  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  Marine 
Street  runs  to  the  right  of  the  Place  du  Gouyemement,  and  in  it  are  situ- 
ated the  old  baths  or  hammams  of  the  Deys.  You  descend  to  the  port 
through  the  Marine  Gate,  passing  by  the  balustrade  of  a  spacious  terrace 
adjoining  the  Admiralty,  and  after  emerging  from  the  arches  of  the  latter 
edifice  you  find  yourself  in  the  rear  of  the  lighthouse. 

The  three  streets  of  the  Marine,  of  Bab-el-ouad,  and  of  Bab-azoun  abut 
in  the  great  central  Place.  The  two  last  form  in  reality  only  one,  fol- 
lowing the  slope  of  the  hill  from  north  to  8outh.t 

Leaving  Algiers  by  the  Gate  of  France,  which  was  close  to  the  sea 
during  the  existence  of  the  old  port,  you  crossed  a  mole,  about  300  paces 
in  lengthj  to  a  small  island  (the  Penon)  almost  parallel  with  the  wsdls  of 
the  city.  This  island  is  about  TSO  paces  long  and  60  broad,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  entirely  covered  to  the  height  of  12  feet  with  masonry,  laid  on 
a  foundation  of  reeds  and  sand.  Upon  this  stone  platform  were  erected 
strong  fortifications  and  arsenals,  with  a  lighthouse  in  the  centre.  Thus 
the  port  appears  as  an  irregular  square  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
city,  the  mole  of  Khaireddin,  and  the  islet.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French 
at  Algiers,  this  port,  which  had  originally  been  constructed  by  the  labour 
of  30,000  Christian  slaves,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Barbarossa, 
was  in  danger  of  destruction  in  spite  of  the  immense  works,  the  only  oc- 
cupation of  thousands  of  captives.  The  foundations  were  undermined 
and  contained  numerous  cavities,  while  the  upper  parts  were  decaying 
and  full  of  fissures  ;  in  short,  it  would  soon  have  become  so  ruinous  that 
a  violent  sea,  so  frequent  and  terrible  in  these  offings,  would  easily  have 
completed  its  demolition. 

The  French,  however,  soon  turned  their  attention  to  the  port,  and 
threw  in  by  the  jetty  enormous  blocks  of  granite  and  marble.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  few  years,  observes  Mr.  Blofeld,  has  proved  the  efficacy  of 
this  plan ;  but  they  had  still  to  adopt  means  to  save  the  mole,  which,  built 
upon  moving  sand,  isolated  and  projecting,  and  upon  which  the  waves 
broke  with  violence,  was  partly  washed  away,  and  required  new  founda- 
tions. J  The  French  therefore  formed  a  pile  of  blocks  of  marble  all  round 
the  mole ;  this  pile,  however,  sank  below  the  water  the  following  winter, 
but  its  overthrow  consolidated  a  base  upon  which  it  became  more  easy 
to  establish  other  works.     These  embankments  were  fortunately  disposed 

•  Count  St  Mari6,  p.  27.  f  Baron  Baudo,  i  p.  102. 

t  Blofeld,  p.  27. 
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by  the  sea  mncli  better  than  art  would  have  done.  They  formed  an 
inclined  plane,  which  blunted  the  force  of  the  waves  and  presented  a 
strong  foundation  on  which  were  erected  other  works,  that  not  only  pro- 
tected the  ancient  ones,  but  added  to  the  extent  of  the  port  The  latter 
was,  however,  always  much  exposed  to  the  north  winds,  and  even  within 
it  vessels  have  been  destroyed  by  the  swell  of  the  tempests.  It  is  true 
that  the  works  undertaken  since  1836  made  an  improvement,  and  the 
most  recent  additions  and  alterations,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  have 
rendered  the  anchorage*  quite  secure.  During  fine  weather  vesselis  anchor 
within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  coast,  as  at  that  distance  there 
are  from  sixteen  to  thirty  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mud  ; 
but  it  is  advisable  to  use  chain-cables.  Ships  never  anchor  to  the 
north  of  the  lighthouse,  as  all  that  part  of  the  coast  is  rocky :  they 
might,  perhaps,  do  so  opposite  the  flat  shore  of  Bab-el-ouad,  and  in  front 
of  a  valley  you  meet  there ;  but  there  are  rocks  in  the  environs^  and  they 
could  not  remain  at  their  moorings  during  east  winds.  The  old  defences 
of  the  port,  as  encountered  by  Lord  Exmouth,  and  found  by  the  French 
in  1830,  consisted  on  the  Mole  and  Fefion  of,  1st,  the  lighthouse  battery 
of  fifty  guns ;  and  2dly,  another  strong  battery  north-west  of  <^e  for- 
mer and  east  of  the  port,  with  seven  mortars.  Several  heavy  guns  sur- 
mounted the  gateway  that  commanded  the  mole,  and  12  batteries  of  heavy 
guns  were  placed  at  different  distances  at  the  waterside,  in  front  of  the 
town.  They  were  left  much  in  the  same  state  for  some  years  after  the 
French  conquest ;  and  Capt.  Rozet*  remarked  during  his  visil^  that  the 
finest  work  after  the  Casbah  was  the  united  buildings  of  the  mole  and 
marine  forts,  which  were  mounted  with  237  guns  under  the  Turkish  ad- 
ministration, and  were  the  strongest  defence  of  Algiers.  Further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  topography  and  history  of  the  port  are  famished 
by  M.  Berbrugger,  who  observes  that  nature  had  placed  before  Algiers 
the  elements  of  a  port  of  middling  extent.  A  chain  of  reefs  starting 
from  the  shore,  and  following  a  south-east  and  north-east  direction,  runs 
out  and  joins,  at  the  distance  of  about  230  metres  (754*40  feet)  towards 
the  open  sea,  four  islets  arranged  side  by  side,  from  north  to  south.  This 
reef  has  a  shape  similar  to  that  of  the  letter  T ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
at  a  distant  period  it  afforded  very  good  shelter,  but  that  the  effect  of  the 
waves  on  its  schistous  masses  has  loosened  considerable  pieces,  and  made 
breaches  which  were  noticed  even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  present  port  is  the  same -as  that  of  the  Bomans, 
as  is  proved  by  the  remains  and  direction  of  the  Eoman  via  in  several 
points  of  the  Hue  de  la  Marine.  It  was  also  the  same  under  the  Arab 
chiefs ;  and  as  fast  as  blocks  were  washed  away  by  the  sea,  the  Turks  sub- 
stituted others.     The  French  at  first  did  the  same,  but  soon  found  that' 

*  Voyage  dans  la  lUgenoe  d'Alg6nej  par  Rozet,  2  toIs.  8to,  1883. 
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it  was  an  endless  because  an  imperfect  process.  In  1831,  M.  NoU,  en- 
gineer of  the  hydraulic  works  at  Toulon,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
remedying  this,  and  succeeded  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  for  want  of  a 
foundation,  he  could  not  restore  the  basis  of  the  jetty  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  restored  its  body,  so  that  the  breaches  extended,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  additional  defence  of  hydraulic  lime  and  gravel  to 
stop  them  effectually. 

The  mole,  whose  direction  is  almost  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  winds 
that  bloM^  the  strongest  into  the  roads,  is  much  more  exposed  to  injury 
than  the  jetty.  The  projection  of  the  pier-head  was  repaired  in  1831, 
but  destroyed  in  the  winter  of  1832.  Subsequent  efforts  to  repair  the 
jetty  and  mole  did  little  good,  when  violent  winter-storms  in  1833-4 
shewed  that  the  system  of  loose  stones  piled  round  the  mole  might  en- 
cumber the  harbour  with  dangerous  shoals.  M.  Poirel  then  suggested 
the  Roman  plan  of  using  artificial  blocks  of  hydraulic  lime  with  gravel : 
this  system  was  employed  at  the  bridge  of  Caligula  at  Pozzuoli  (Futeoli). 
A  number  of  plans  were  now  suggested ;  but  of  these,  two  projects  became 
the  favourites,  called  the  great  and  little  projects,  or  the  Frqjet  RaffiMoni 
de  risle  and  the  Projet  Fovrd.  Nothing  was  decided  in  1842,*  and  the 
matter  seems  to  have  remained  in  abeyance  ever  since ;  but  we  learn 
that  the  energetic  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  seriously  engaged  in 
making  a  great  harbour  at  Algiers. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  1841,  Baron  Baude  considers  three  pro- 
jects for  the  improvement  of  the  port  most  deserviDg  of  attention;  1st, 
that  of  M.  Berard,  author  of  the  NoAdical  Description  of  the  Coast  ofAU 
geria ;  2d,  that  of  M.  Sander  Hang,  captain  of  a  corvette,  and  that  of  M. 
Poirel,  civil  engineer  and  inspector  of  bridges  and  highways  in  Africa.  | 

M.  Berard  suggested  a  circular  jetty  uniting  the  north  end  of  the  bat- 
teries of  the  mole  with  the  land,  and  leaving  a  space  of  about  nine  hec- 
tares (22  acres)  between  it  and  the  jetty  of  Khaireddin,  which  would  have 
to  be  opened  in  the  middle,  and  the  present  port  would  then  answer  the 
purpose  of  outer  port.  M.  Sander  Bang  and  M.  Poirel  both  propose  to 
make  opposite  the  quarter  of  Bab-azoun  a  large  port,  of  which  the  present 
one  would  constitute  the  bottom.  Several  serious  objections  are  made 
to  these  plans ;  and  Baron  Baude  suggests  with  reason  the  propriety  of 
making  the  new  port  opposite  the  Bab-el-ouad  suburb,  north-west  of  the 
town,  the  only  side  where  there  is  room  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
increasing  population  az^d  commerce.  He  proposes  to  run  a  jetty  from 
the  Sidi  Kettani  point  to  the  Mhatem  rock,  thence  bending  south-east 
towards  the  lighthouse  rock  ;  another  small  mole  would  run  out  towards 
it  from  the  Pefion  rock ;  and  between  these  two  would  be  the  entrance  of 
the  new  harbour,  which  would  contain  twenty-four  hectares  (60  acres), 

*  Borbrogger,  part  L 
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only  eight  (20  acres)  less  than  Manieillefl,  and  the  shore  would  offer  aa 
admirable  site  for  warehouses.* 

With  regard  to  the  improyements  of  the  harbour  projected  by  the 
present  govenunent  of  France,  we  find  they  are  now  in  operation  and 
partially  completed.  It  appears,  moreoTer,  that  although  their  improve- 
ments are  by  no  means  finished,  the  government  of  the  Prince  Presi- 
dent recently  ordered  Vice-Admiral  Baron  de  la  Susse^  commander  of 
the  squadron  of  evolutionef,  to  ascertain  from  practical  experience  whe- 
ther the  means  of  causing  a  fleet  to  enter  and  anchor  in  the  port  are 
satisfactory.  From  a  report  of  the  vice-admiral,  the  substance  of  which 
was  published  in  the  MoniUeury  it  seems  that  five  men-of-war,  towed  by 
steamers,  severally  entered  the  port,  and  cast  anchor  at  a  cable's  length 
from  one  another,  near  a  place  indicated  by  the  naval  authorities.  A' 
sixth  man-of-war  also  entered,  and  anchored  on  the  line  set  apart  for 
steamers.  The  steamers  o/  the  squadron  afterwards  anchored,  as  did  also 
those  of  the  local  service.  All  these  ships  did  not  encroach  on  the  spaoe 
reserved  for  merchant-vessels,  and  three  men-of-war  and  steam-frigates 
in  addition  might  also  have  been  placed  without  inconvenience.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  made  by  the  admiral,  the  removal  of  a  rock  called 
Itoche  MM  J^om,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  port,  would  allow  a 
fleet  of  at  least  twelve  men-of-war  and  as  many  frigates  to  anchor,  in 
addition  to  the  mercantile  vessels.  Orders  have  been  given  to  have  the 
said  rock  removed  forthwith;  and  the  port,  when  completed  according  to 
the  plan  definitively  adopted  in  1848,  will  be  surrounded  on  the  northern 
side  by  a  breakwater  700  yards  long,  on  the  south  by  one  1200  yards  in 
length,  and  the  entrance  will  be  350  yards  wide.  Each  side  of  the  en- 
trance is  to  be  defended  by  a  strong  battery.t 

The  old  mole,  uniting  the  island  to  the  town,  was  600  paces  long,  and 
the  phare  or  lighthouse  was  35  &thoms  in  height 

Seeing  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  has  appeared  desirable  to  com- 
plete our  description  of  the  latest  improvements  accomplished  or  projected 
in  the  port  of  Algiers,  as  described  by  the  French  official  documents,  which 
rightly  observe  that  the  maritime  constructions  are  of  the  first  importance 
in  Algeria,  by  securing  the  protection  and  supplies  of  the  colony. 

From  1842  to  1846  various  alterations  were  made  in  accordance  with 
the  project  of  Mr.  Bernard,  inspector-general  of  woods  and  forests  (porUs 
et  chau88^)*y  but  they  only  admitted  a  sheet  of  water  containing  56  heo^ 
tares  (140  acres)  as  the  military  and  commercial  harbour  of  Algiers,  with- 
out providing  any  roadstead. 

It  was  only  on  the  26th  August,  1848,  that  a  distinct  project  was 
adopted  for  its  serious  improvement  and  enlargement,  in  consequence  of 
deliberations  of  the  mixed  and  nautical  commissions  of  Algeria,  of  the 

*  Baron  Btnde,  toL  i 

t  See  the  article  of  the  Paris  comepondeiit  of  the  JVniet  of  Wednesday,  Nov.26th,  1862, 
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saperior  administrative  council,  of  the  council  of  admiralty^  and  of  the 
general  council  of  woods  and  forests. 

The  project  adopted  proposed  to  make  of  Algiers  a  good  harbour  for 
the  military  and  conmiercial  navy,  and  to  prepare  a  roadstead  in  front  of 
the  port.     The  means  devised  were  as  follows : 

1.  A  jetty  called  the  north  jetty,  length  above  water  700  metres  (2296 
feet),  including  the  pier-head;  2.  another  jetty,  called  the  jetty  of  enclosure 
((Tenoeinte),  to  measure  with  its  pier-head  a  length  of  1205  metres  (3952*40 
feet),  and  which  may  be  named  the  jetty  Bab-azoun,  because  it  takes  root 
at  the  foot  of  Fort  Bab-azoun;  3.  an  intemal  jetty,  called  Alge&a,  which 
will  answer  both  as  a  landing-place  and  a  store  (pare)  for  coaleu 

The  two  great  jetties  will  be  separated  by  a  passage  of  350  metres 
(1148  feet),  and  the  sheet  of  water  contained  between  them  will  embrace 
about  90  hectares  (222 -30  acres)  of  surface. 

The  roadstead  will  be  protected,  1.  by  ^  breakwater  presenting  a 
development  of  1200  metres  (3936  feet);  2.  by  a  south  jetty,  also  1200 
jnetres  long.  The  space  devoted  to  the  roadstead  would  amount  to  about 
700  hectares  (1680  acres). 

The  north  jetty,  which  it  was  most  essential  to  build  At  once,  was 
i>egun  the  first.  In  August  1842  its  length  was  180  metres  (590*40  feet) ; 
on  the  Slst  of  the  following  December,  220  (721-6  feet)^  at  the  end  of 
1843,  256  (839-68  feet);  at  the  end  of  1844,  367  (1203-76  feet)  ;  at  the 
end  of  1845,  409  (1341-52  feet);  502  (164656  feet)  at  the  end  of  1846; 
600  (1968  feet)  at  the  end  of  1847;  659  (2161-52  feet)  at  the  end  of 
1848;  and  728  (238784  feet),  including  the  shelving  slope  at  the  end, 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1849.  This  length  of  728  metres,  composed 
of  530  metres  (1738-40  feet),  raised  2  metres  and  50  centimetres  (8-20 
feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  finished,  and  of  112  metres  (367*36 
feet)  raised  2  metres  and  50  centimetres  (8-20  feet)  above  the  sea  and 
unfinished,  and  x)f  a  submarine  part  of  86  metres  (282-08  feet),  sheltered 
a  surface  of  78  hectares  (195  acres).  At  the  end  of  1850  this  jetty  had 
reached  its  entire  development,  and  had  been  carried  out  to  its  pier-head 
with  a  depth  of  25  metres  (82  feet).  The  sheltered  surface  already  em- 
braced above  80  hectares  (200  acres).  In  1850  they  were  engaged  in 
finishing  the  pier-head,  on  which  it  was  intended  to  build  a  fort  with  a 
double  row  of  batteries.  A  powerful  battery  was  built  as  early  as  1848 
at  the  foot  of  the  same  jetty. 

The  head  of  the  jetty  of  Algefiia  was  built  at  the  same  period,  havmg 
a  length  of  81  metres  (265-68  feet)  and  a  breadth  of  32  (72-36  feet),  in 
.order  to  establish  a  battery.  The  jetty  of  Bab-azoun*  was  in  process  of 
execution  in  1850 ;  a  pile  of  timber  caulked  with  oakum,  70  metres 
in. length,  having  been  established  in  1848-49. 

Up  to  the  year  1846  artificial  blocks  of  hydraulic  lime  of  from  10  to 
15  cubic  metres  (352-87552  and  529-31328  cubic  feet,  or  1306946  and 
«19'60419  cubic  yards)  were  used  for  the  maritime  works  at  Algiers.    In 
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•1846  a  mixed  system  was  adopted,  which  produced  a  remarkable  economy 
in  the  expense  of  building.  This  system  consisted  in  employing  rough 
blocks  of  stone  as  a  foundation  to  within  12  metres  (39*36  feet)  of  the 
«urfaoe  of  the  water  on  the  exterior  side  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sea,  and  to  8  metres  (26*24  feet)  &om  the  surface  on  the  interior,  and 
in  building  all  above  this  with  artificial  blocks.  The  pier-heads,  in  the 
whole  of  their  circumference,  are  considered  as  an  external  facing. 

The  different  works  that  remained  to  be  done  in  1850  to  complete  the 
new  port  and  roadstead  came  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  completion  of  the  north  jetty,  the  building  of  its  pierrh^ad  and 
of  the  fort  to  crown  it;  2.  the  construction  of  the  jetty  of  Algefna;  3. 
the  building  of  the  quays  going  from  north  to  south;  4.  the  construction 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  jetty  of  Bab-azoun,  giving  it  all  the  length  neces- 
sary to  found  the  platform  intended  for  the  establishments  of  the  navy,  and 
to  diminish  the  swell  within  the  port;  5.  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
stairs  of  communication  between  the  quays  and  the  town ;  6.  the  scarping 
of  a  rock  existing  within  the  harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  the  rocha 
sans  nom  (nameless  rock) ;  7.  construction  of  the  esteblishments  of  the 
navy ;  8.  completion  of  the  jetty  of  Bab-azoun,  the  construction  of  its 
pier-head  and  of  the  fort  intended  to  crown  it ;  and  9.  second  stairs  of 
communication  between  the  port  and  the  town. 

The  whole  expense  necessary  to  complete  the  port,  without  including 
the  roads,  which  are  postponed,  is  estimated  at  41,592,000  fr.  (1,663,608^.) 
Up  to  Dec.  3l8t,  1849,  14,600,000  fr.  (584,000^.)  had  been  spent.  Hence 
there  remains  to  be  spent  in  additional  work  the  sum  of  26,992,000  fr. 
(1,079,680?.)» 

A  powder-magazine  in  rear  of  the  lighthouse  exploded  not  long  before 
Count  St.  Marie  visited  Algeria  in  1845,  reducing  the  surroimding  buildings 
to  complete  ruin  ;  but  the  damage  has  been  since  repfdred.  The  mole  was 
at  that  period  2000  paces  long  and  6  above  the  sea,  wholly  constructed  of 
enormous  artificial  blocks  of  hydraulic  lime  and  gravel,  and  the  works  then 
in  progress  were  mot  completed  at  the  time  of  the  count's  visit  It  formed 
an  inward  curve^  contracting  the  mouth  of  the  port. 

We  trust  that  the  pn^vious  remarks  will  have  made  the  reader  familiar 
with  the  port  of  Algiers  ancient  and  modem;  and  we  propose  now  to 
notice  the  chief  buildings .  and  the  style  of  architecture  observed  in  the 
capital.  In  1830  the  narrow  winding  streets  of  the  town  underwent  a 
rapid  change  under  the  management  of  the  conquerors.  The  greater  part 
of  them  had  no  written  name,  and  none  of  the  houses  were  numbered, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  out  any  general  direction,  without 
having  a  sort  of  general  plan  of  the  distances  between  the  principal  objects 
in  the  city.  It  was  found  necessary  to  widen  those  streets,  to  adapt  them 
to  the  convenience  of  their  European  inhabitants,  and  to  give  them  that 

*  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  1850,  pp.  314^  815. 
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straight  fona  bo  neoeasary  to  all  who  estimate  the  Taliie  of  time.  The 
speculators  who  travelled  in  the  rear  of  the  army  lost  no  time  in  erecting 
houses  fire  stories  high,  which  certainly  have  ft  very  fine  effect;  several 
streets  with  arcades  have  been  built ;  and,  in  short,  all  has  been  done  U> 
constrain  the  natural  orientalism  of  Algiers  into  a  Parisian  shape.  A  nA 
Moor,  a  man  of  great  experience  and  good  sense,  observed  to  Madame 
Prus  in  1850,  shaking  his  head  sadly  at  the  sight  of  one  of  these  lofty 
habitations,  the  numerous  apartments  of  which  accommodated  a  host  of 
lodgers  :  '^  They  seem  little  aware  that  this  is  a  country  subject  to  earth- 
quakes ;  for  here  they  are  building  away  as  they  might  do  in  France,  while 
at  no  great  distance  from  hence  the  ruins  of  Oran  and  Blidah  are  evident 
proofs  of  the  danger  they  incur.  Let  them  look  at  our  Moorish  houses 
and  observe  how  low  they  are  built,  and  with  what  care  they  are  propped 
up  on  beams,  and  made  so  as  to  support  each  other  even  on  opposite  dde» 
of  the  street.  Then  let  them  ask,  why  have  the  natives  fixed  on  this  mode 
of  construction  ?  and  I  will  answer  them,  that  in  1717  an  earthquake  was 
felt  for  nine  months,  which  destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  town,  while  the 
population  lay  encamped  in  the  fields,  and  only  returned  when  all  symptoms 
of  the  calamity  were  over.  Tn  1825  another  convulsion  threw  down  the 
walls  of  Oran  and  Blidah,  and  crushed  many  of  the  inhabitants  under  the 
ruins.  Algiers  at  the  same  time  felt  fifty-three  shocks  in  a  fortnight.  An- 
other took  place  in  1839 ;  and  even  worse  consequencies  might  have  ensued 
but  for  the  manner  of  building  adopted  since  1717." 

Before  this  precaution  was  used,  no  other  remedy  against  the  disaster 
was  known  but  that  of  strangling  the  reigning  Dey.  Though  Eiuropean 
fraternity  prefers  to  strangle  saints  and  heroes  rather  than  despots,  it  would 
at  least  be  wise  in  the  French  if  they  were  to  conform  to  the  custom  re- 
sulting from  this  dear-bought  experience,  and  sacrifice  elegance  to  security. 

In  visiting  the  different  quarters  of  the  city  and  becoming  familiar  with 
its  architecture,  we  shall  accompany  some  of  many  Europeans  who  have 
described  its  curiosities.  Count  St.  Marie  informs  us*  tiiat  the  Fisher- 
man's Quay  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Qovemment  Terrace,  which  is  ascended 
by  a  few  steps  and  a  sloping  path.  All  the  men  whom  you  meet  there 
selling  fish  are  Maltese ;  the  best  fish  being  the  tunny :  oysters  are  rare, 
and  different  in  form  and  colour  from  those  of  Europe.  Leaving  the.Flace 
du  Gouvemement,  the  party  whom  we  accompany  reached  in  about  half  aa 
hour  the  boundary  of  the  city  at  the  Bab^azoun  gate,  which  consisted  then 
of  double  arches  connected  by  a  sort  of  bridge  crossing  a  ditch,  which 
runs  along  the  foot  of  the  city  wall.  The  principal  gates  of  old  Algiena 
were  the  following:  1.  the  new  one,  Babed-Djedid,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  near  the  Casbah ;  2.  the  Gate  of  Bab-azoun,  through  which  you  pass 
into  the  Mitidja  plain;  3.  the  Gate  of  Bab-el-ouad,  to  the  west  of  the 
town;  4.  the  Marine  Gate,  leading  to  the  arsenal  and  the  mole;  and 

♦  p.  81. 
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5.  Hiftt  of  Fishermen.  On  the  right  of  the  Gate  of  Bab-azoun,  and  within 
the  city,  stands  a  small  marabout,  the  grated  door  of  which  is  always  open. 
This  building  is  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  JStnperar*  Barbarossa,  as 
St.  Marie  curiously  styles  him,  evidently  meaning  the  pirate  Khaireddin  : 
it  is  held  in  great  yeneration  by  the  Arabs.f 

We  shall  next  accompany  our  firiends  into  the  interior  of  a  Moorish 
house  in  the  Bab-azoun  Street.  After  ascending  a  few  steps,  they  entered 
a  large  court  with  flags  of  white  marble,  having  in  the  centre  a  basin  of 
water  with  orange-trees  about>it.  Along  four  sides  of  this  court  ran  two 
galleries,  one  above  the  other,  fronted  with  beautiful  carved  wood,  and 
supported  on  marble  columns.  One  side  of  the  house  in  question  con- 
tained the  dty  Museum,  which  possesses  a  collection  of  animals,  minerals^ 
Boman  and  Carthaginian  tumular  stones,  and  old  arms.  Within  the  same 
building  you  find  moreover  a  library,  also  in  other  parts  a  college  called 
royal.  All  the  houses  of  the  Moors  in  Algiers  are  like  the  one  now  de- 
scribed. They  are  massive  square  buildings,  and  have  no  windows  towarda 
the  street,  the  entrance-doors  being  low  and  small.  The  ceiling  con- 
sists of  carved  wood  gilt,  and  the  walls  are  pierced  on  the  inside  with 
small  dormer-windows.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  are  hung  with  flags 
and  draperies,  and  faced  with  Dutch  tiles  or  varnished  bricks  with  passages 
of  the  Koran  inscribed  on  them,  and  gilt  or  coloured  ornaments.  On  the 
floors  are  spread  in  the  better  class  of  houses  costly  carpets  and  cushions, 
of  doth-of-gold.  The  ground-floor  is  appropriated  to  the  slaves,  and  a* 
narrow  winding  iftaircase  leads  up  thence  to  the  first-floor,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  familjr  •  the  flat  terrace  on  the  roof  being  used  as  a  prome- 
nade. The  as^chitecture  of  the  Moorish  country  houses  is  similar  to  that 
of  their  town  residences,  save  that  they  are  surrounded  with  walls  two  feet 
high,  and  almost  impenetrable  plantations  of  thorny  figs  and  aloes. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther  on  our  fatiguing  round  of  sight-seeing, 
we  will  seat  the  reader  in  a  fiacre,  and  drive  to  the  most  prominent  objects. 
of  curiosity.  These  fiacres  resemble  a  basket  made  of  wood,  and  hung 
round  with  curtains  of  various  colours.  The  drivers  are  frequently  Spani- 
ards, with  a  small  SpaDish  hat  adorned  with  streamers  of  velvet.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  old  town,  we  find  the  narrow  streets  almost  roofed  over  by  pro- 
jecting houses,  the  fronts  of  which  nearly  touch  each  other  from  the  first 
story  to  the  terrace  on  the  top.  The  streets  in  this  part  of  Algiers  are 
paved  with  round  uneven  stones ;  and  at  this  quarter  is  the  Gate  of  Victory^ 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  constructed  among  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct.  I  Algiers  is  built  in  the  form  of  an. 
amphitheatre,  and  is  commanded  by  the  Casbah ;  but  the  moats  and  ditches 

*  Count  St.  Marie,  always  more  remarkable  for  the  fiicility  of  his  style  than  for  thd 
solidity  of  his  facts,  is  a  (B^ood  specimen  of  the  literary  discrimination  of  authors  and  readers, 
in  this  veracious  age.  Examples :  Baba-Aroudj  is  oonverted  into  Barbarossa,  the  amiable 
German  oppressor  of  Milan ;  and  the  Vandal  iuTasion  is  placed  in  the  seyenth  century. 

t  St.  Marie,  pp.  4-7.  X  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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which  ran  alongside  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  right  and  left  used  not  td 
extend  to  the  walls  and  bastions  of  this  ancient  abode  of  the  deys.  The 
Casbah*  is  hardly  recognisable  eyen  by  tibe  Arabs,  firom  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  it  by  the  French,  the  little  kiosk  where  Deval  the 
French  consul  was  insulted  by  the  blow  of  a  hji  of  the  dey  (1827)  remaining 
alone  unaltered  :  the  walls  of  this  pavilion  are  lined  with  porcelain.  "  From 
the  courtyard/'  continues  Count  St.  Marie,  ^*  we  descended  into  some  yast 
caverns  divided  into  chambers,  where  the  French  found  numerous  trea- 
sures amassed  in  1830 ;  but  previous  to  that  date  their  approach  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  a  number  of  tigersf  and  hyenas  being  chained  near 
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to  guard  them.  AU  other  parts  of  the  place  are  entirely  changed,  and — 
prohpuchrJ — the  women^s  apartments  and  the  harem  are  converted  into 
quarters  of  artillery ;  almost  an  egual  sacrilege  to  that  of  converting  the 
marabout  of  Sidi-Djemyah  into  ^  station-house  for  gendarmes.  In  a  beau- 
tiful little  kiosk  attached  to  the  Casbah,  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  sea,  the  city,  aud  the  country,  there  is  now  an  ambulance  or  mili- 


*    a^MOi*     ^^  word  Casbah  means  literally  'reed.'    Court  cTArdbe  wdgaire,  par  A. 

Gorguoft,  vol  i.  p.  189. 

t  This  must  be  an  error  of  the  count,  as  th^re  are  no  tigers,  but  only  animals  of  the 
leopard  tribe  in  Algeria. 
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taiy  hospital  Near  tliis  spot  are  fountains  of  fresh  dear  water,  and 
marble  reservoirs  in  which  the  soldiers  now  wash  their  linen ;  and  a  small 
mosque  at  a  little  distance  has  been  conyerted  into  a  Catholic  chapel,  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross.  The  French,  on  taking  possession,  guaranteed  to 
the  Arabs  the  free  enjoTment  of  their  religion;  but  they  have  turned  their 
mosques  into  Catholic  chapels.  The  Protestants  haye  purchased  ground 
for  chapels,  and  the  Jews  haye  converted  certain  houses  into  synagogues.*'* 
,The  Casbah  commands  the  whole  town,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stands 
is  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Gloomy  battlements  surround  the 
castle,  which  is  capable  jof  accommodating  two  battalions,  but  is  itself 
conmianded  by  the  Fort  de  FEmpereur  on  the  road  to  Douera  in  the  Sahel, 
of  which  more  anon. 

*'  Algiers,'*  observes  our  friend  St.  Marie,  '^  is  the  only  town  in  the 
regency  which,  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  accumulation  of 
French  inhabitants,  presents  the  aspect  of  a  rising  colony.  All  the  other 
•towns  which  surround  Algiers  preserve  for  the  most  part  their  primitive 
aspect,  with  the  exception  of  some  large  buildings  erected  here  and  there 
by  the  French  for  barracks  and  hospitals."  Descending  once  more  to  the 
lower  town,  we  pass  from  the  middle  ages  to  our  high-pressure  civilisation, 
and  fancy  ourselves  in  the  handsome  streets  of  a  European  capital.  Those 
of  Bab-azoun  and  of  the  Marine  are  spacious  andelegant,  and  contain  some 
good  shops.  The  bazaars  are  constructed  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  in  ge^ 
neral  are  most  curious.f  That  in  the  Rue  du  Divan  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  Moors  employed  in  various  embroideries  on  leather  and  silk,  for 
which  the  capital  is  famous,  such,  for  instance,  as  ladies'  slippers,  purses, 
portfolios,  &c.  Farther  on  are  venders  of  essence  of  roses,  jasmine,  and 
o^er  perfumes  ;  and  in  the  shops  are  displayed  chachias,  or  leathern  caps, 
such  as  are  made  at  Tunis,  silk  scarfs  or  fotas,  and  many  articles  of  the 
same  description.  The  delia  or  auctioneer  walks  about  laden  with  bur- 
nouses, "djaba  dolis,"  or  men's  vests,  rhlilahs  or  women's  tunics,  and  frim- 
lahs,  a  sort  of  spencer  worn  by  ladies.  His  fingers  glitter  with  diamonds, 
and  his  hands  are  hardly  able  to  grasp  all  the  insaias  (anklets),  rdites, 
(bracelets),  sarmas  (ornaments  worn  by  married  women),  and  other  ar- 
,ticles  of  value,  which  he  is  employed  io  .dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of 
Moorish  ladies  pressed  for  want  of  money.  {  Borne  immense  works,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Blofeld,  have  been  made  in  the  Place  du  Gk>uvemement,  and  in 
the  streets  de  la  Marine,  of  Bab-azoun,  and  of  Bab-el-ouad ;  these  have 
a  handsome  appearance,  with  their  long  galleries,  their  shops,  and  the 
crowds  which  animate  them.  In  the  street  of  Bab-el-ouad  the  passengers 
are  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  Strand  in  London.§  In  these  places, 
^excepting  in  some  parts  of  the  Bue  Bab-el-ouad,  there  are  no  longer  any 

*  St  Marie,  p.  16.  t  Madame  Pros,  1850,  p.  216.  I  Idem,  p.  216. 

§31ofeld,p.  13. 
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Moorish  houses ;  all  is  changed ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  throng  of  Turks, 
Moors,  Arabs,  Negroes,  Ac,  the  stranger  might  fancy  himself  in  one  of 
the  principal  French  cities. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  shops  and  bazaars,  it  is  well  to  remark 
that  the  shops  of  Algiers  contain  now  the  luxuries,  comforts,  and  fashions 
of  Paris,  bronzes,  porcelain,  glass,  rich  shawls,  embroideries,  woollen  stufBs, 
silks,  cottons,  &c 

On  leaving  his  hotel  in  the  Race  du  GouTcmement,  Count  St.  Marie 
passed  through  the  Janina  arch  and  saw  the  governor's  palace,  an  old 
Moorish  house  faced  with  marble  and  adorned  with  marble  columns.  In 
front  of  it  is  the  bishopric,  a  miserable  place  as  to  its  exterior,  which  is, 
however,  better  inside  the  walls.  M.  Dupuch,  who  was  bishop  in  1845, 
had  been  previously  a  counsellor  at  Paris,  subsequently  became  a  Car- 
thusian monk,  and  ultimately  a  prelate.  Soon  after  they  reached  an  Arab 
bazaar,  consisting  of  a  spacious  gallery,  newly  built  and  of  curious  con- 
struction, containing  ranges  of  arches,  each  forming  a  separate  shop  for 
the  sale  of  various  merchandise.  In  one  of  them  the  count  saw,  as  at  Stam- 
boul,  attar  of  roses,  fragrant  pastilles,  silk  fillets  of  various  hues  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver,  bracelets  of  plaited  silk,  intermingled  with 
coral  beads,  hose,  red  trousers,  girdles  or  scarfs  of  gold,  and  little  pots  of 
colours — blue  for  the  eyebrows,  red  for  the  cheeks,  and  yellow  for  the 
nails. 

The  barbers  in  these  bazaars  are  mostly  Koulouglis,  or  sons  of  Turks 
by  Moorish  women.  In  the  centre  of  the  bazaar  is  a  little  rotunda  for 
sales  by  auction.*  The  bazaar  of  the  Fig-tree,  a  small  open  space,  con- 
tains the  shops  of  the  richest  tradesmen. 

The  principal  streets  of  the  capital  are  twenty  feet  wide,  most  of  the 
others  being  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  three  persons  walking  abreast  ;f 
and  though  the  lower  town  is  quite  European  in  its  character,  the  tipper  or 
Moorish  quarter  resembles  most  other  cities  of  the  East,  contajning  nar* 
row  winding  streets,  obscured  by  projecting  stories  and  overhanging  roofs.;]; 

"The  lower  part  of  the  town  which  surrounds  the  port,"  observes  M. 
Lamping,  "has  already  acquired  a  completely  European  character.  The 
streets  of  Bab-azoun  and  of  the  Marine  are  as  handsome  and  as  elegant  aa 
the  boulevards  of  Paris  ;  but  the  upper  town  retains  its  Arab  appearance, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Jews.  The  streets  are 
there  so  narrow,  that  two  horses  cannot  pass  without  difficulty.  The 
Arabs  have  no  notion  of  carriages.''  A  motley  crowd  fills  most  of  the 
great  thoroughfares,  consisting  of  various  races.  Next  door  to  an  elegant 
Frendi  milliner,  an  Arab  barber  was  shaving  the  head  of  a  Mussulman ;  and 
an  Italian  restaurateur,  who  extolled  his  maccaroni  to  every  passer-by, ' 


•  St  Marie,  p.  4a  f  Blofeld,  p.  8. 

i  The  Foreign  Legion :  Ist  Part  of  Lady  Doff  Gordon's  French  in  Algiers,  p.  16L 
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the  neighbour  of  a  Moorish  dHpper-maker.     Eveiy  thing,  moreover,  in  the 
capital  wore  a  martial  aspect.* 

In  the  streets  of  old  Algiers  the  windowless  houses  scarcely  leave  an 
interval  of  two  metres  (6*56  feet)  between  them,  and  the  salient  eaves 
overhead  belonging  to  the  upper  stories  hardly  suffer  the  passenger  to  see 
the  sky.  The  narrowness  and  obscurity  of  these  lanes  at  first  shock  the 
European,  but  the  coolness  resulting  from  the  same  cause  speedily  recon- 
ciles him  to  these  drawbacks.     The  only  things  wanting  in  the  Moorish 


STRSIET  IN  ALQIEBS. 

houses  are  exterior  openings  to  ventilate  them.  They  are  in  other  re- 
spects more  picturesque  and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than  our  archi- 
tecture. The  inside  of  the  Bourse  of  Paris,  reduced  in  scale  and  with  the 
African  sky  overhead,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  Moorish  houscf 
"  I  toiled  through  the  narrow  streets,"  says  M.  Lamping,  "  up  to  the 
Casbah,  the  former  residence  of  the  Dey,  the  road  to  which  is  so  steep 


*  The  Foreign  Legion,  p.  15. 


t  Baron  Baude,  yol  i  pp.  50-52. 
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that  steps  had  to  be  cnt  to  form  it.  As  I  did  not  know  the  shortest  path, 
it  was  at  least  two  hours  before  I  reached  the  top.*'*  Algiers  itself  is 
built  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  decliyity  of  the  Sahel  hills, 
and  when  seen  from  a  distance  looks  like  a  huge  white  pyramid,  for 
the  town  forms  a  triangle,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
Ca8bah.f 

Before  we  pass  through  the  former  gates  of  the  capital  to  visit  the 
suburbs,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  following  sketch  of  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  Algiers  on  landing,  from  the  pen  of  Marshal  de  Castellane,  the 
latest  authority  on  the  subject. 

**  On  approaching  Algiers  from  the  sea,  it  presents  the  appeanmce  of  a 
town  tranquilly  and  lazily  reposing  along  the  slope  of  a  hill,  surrounded 
by  a  fresh  and  verdant  country.  On  penetrating  into  its  precincts,  how- 
ever, European  bustle  and  activity  belie  the  indolent  exterior  of  the 
city.  The  hct  is,  that  Mussulman  Algiers  is  at  an  end,  and  is  making 
room  daily  for  its  Gallican  successor.  On  first  lauding,  the  visitor  is  greatly 
struck  with  the  strange  and  motley  crowd  in  its  streets,  where  every  one 
seems  to  run  rather  than  walk.  A  novel  display  of  various  costumes  at- 
tracts the  eye  on  all  sides.  One  moment  you  meet  some  Biscris  moving 
along  with  a  rapid  and  cadenced  step,  carrying  a  heavy  load  on  a  long 
pole;  presently  an  Arab  appears  in  his  houmous,  then  a  Turk  still  sport- 
ing the  graceful  turban,  a  Jew  with  his  sombre  attire  and  cautious  look, 
the  oil-carrier  with  his  goat-skin  pitchers,  and  to  crown  the  tumult  thou- 
sands of  asses  and  their  negro  drivers,  curricles  with  two  or  three  horses, 
baggage-mules  j;  proceeding  in  long  files  with  provisions  for  the  military 
storehouses,  horsemen  galloping  full  tilt  contrary  to  the  police  regulations, 
colonists  with  white  hats  and  broad  brims,  or  glittering  officers  lording  it 
over  every  one  in  conscious  self-importance.  In  short,  you  have  the  con- 
fusion and  agitation  of  an  ant-hill;  every  where  energy,  hope,  and  its  off- 
spring, steady  and  active  labour. 

''  The  lower  town,  by  the  port,  is  the  seat  and  scene  of  this  activity, 
and  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  silence  and  repose  of  the  higher  part 
of  the  town,  which  is  the  refuge  and  head-quarters  of  Mussulman  gravity, 
and  ofi^rs  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  winding  lanes  where  two  men  can 
hardly  walk  abreast.  Occasionally  a  white  phantom  glides  past  you  as 
you  thread  your  way  through  its  narrow  streets,  a  door  is  seen  to  open 

♦  Th6  Poreign  Legion,  p.  38.  f  Ibid.  p.  15. 

t  The  baggage-mules  are  always  styled  ministen  in  Algeria;  and  if  you  ask  the 
soldiers  why,  they  will  answer  you,  because  these  beasts  are  charged  with  the  afbin  of 
the  state,  or  because  they  have  the  telegraph  at  command,  pointing  to  their  long  movable 
ears.  It  happened  once  upon  a  time  that  a  real  minister,  M.  de  Salvandy,  visiting  the 
province  of  Constantina,  was  escorted  trmn  Philippevflle  to  Constantina  by  soldiers  of  the 
waggon-train.  On  climbing  a  hill  his  ears  were  suddenly  offended  by  hearing  the  word , 
'Hiuister  !*  shouted  out  on  all  hands,  amidst  a  shower  of  imprecations  and  blows.  Aston- 
ished,  he  asked  what  it  all  meant ;  and  when  informed,  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  one 
at  the  jokek^CaiUUaiu't  Sowveain,  p.  11. 
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inysteriouslj,  and  the  apparition  Tanishes.  It  was  a  Moorish  lady.  The 
old  despotic  spirit  of  the  Dejs  seems  still  to  hrood  over  this  part  of  Algiers, 
though  the  French  tricclore  has  long  waved  over  the  Casbah.*** 

Having  completed  our  description  of  Algiers  within  the  old  walls,  we 
shall  transport  the  reader  to  the  old  faubourg  of  Bab-el-ouad,  to  the  west 
of  the  metropolis,  passing  through  the  gate  of  that  name.  The  first  object 
that  here  claims  our  attention  is  the  Fort  of  Twenty-four  Hours,  called  by 
the  natives  Bordj  Sitti-Takelits  (the  fort  of  Madam  Takelits),  because  it 
was  built  near  a  marabout  of  a  holy  woman  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
at  a  few  fathoms  from  the  sea,  behind  the  Tophana-j-  or  battery  of  Sidi- 
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Kettani,  another  saint  honoured  here.  It  is  an  oblong  square  with  ir- 
regular sides,  without  lower  embrasures,  commanded  to  the  west  by  heights, 
which  could  not  hold  out  after  the  town  was  taken.  The  French  have 
laboured  recently  to  scarp  it  by  cutting  down  the  limestone  rock  on  which 
it  is  built  level  with  the  esplanade  of  Bab-el-ouad.  This  fort  was  built 
in  the  18th  century,  and  is  now  occupied  by  disdplmaireg. 


*  Souyenin  do  la  Vie  militaire  en  Afiique,  par  le  Comte  P.  de  CaorteUane- (now  a^ 
Marshal),  p.  1.     1851 

f  Tophana  is  a  Turkiah  oompoond  word  meaning '  gon-wl^rf :'  top,  gun ;  kana,  wharf. 
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The  great  changes  that  have  been  recently  made  in  Algiers  haye  en* 
closed  the  Forts  Neuf  and  that  of  Twenty-four  Hours  within  the  present 
walls,  which  also  emb|:ace  the  old  faubourg  of  Bab-el-ouad.  The  present 
gate  of  Bab-el-ouad  is  opposite  the  point  of  Sidi-Eettani ;  and  the  new 
faubourg  of  Bab-el-ouad  stands  opposite  the  anae  (or  cove)  ds  la  Sal- 
j^etrih^  and  underneath  the  hospital  of  that  name. 

Between  this  Fort  of  Twenty-four  Hours  and  the  road  of  the  Jardin 
du  Dey  (Dey's  Garden)  you  see  an  isolated  structure  on  a  chain  of  rocks, 
with  some  luxurious  trees  rising  aboye  its  walls.  The  cupola  of  a  mara- 
bout announces  it  to  be  a  saint's  tomb  consecrated  to  Sidi-Djemyah^  but 
he  has  been  unceremoniously  thrust  out  by  a  post  of  gendarmes.  The 
garden  of  the  convicts  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in  which  you  see 
the  elegant  agaye-flower,  while  Mount  Boujareah  forms  a  background  to 
the  prospect.* 

"  Nearly  facing  the  Fort  of  Twenty-four  Hours,"  says  Count  St.  Marie,t 
*^  we  entered  a  garden  called  the  Jardin  Marengo.  It  is  a  pretty  place, 
belonging  to  Colonel  Marengo,  formerly  the  commander  of  the  citadel  of 
Algiers.  The  garden  has  been  cultiyated  by  condemned  sbldiers,  to  whom 
it  must  be  a  severe  punishment,  owing  to  the  great  heat.  Scarcely  a  day 
elapses  without  some  of  them  experiencing  coups  de  soldi  and  other  acci- 
dents, occasioned  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  whose  ardent  rays  destroy  the 
freshness  of  vegetation;  and  though  much  care  is  bestowed  on  the  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  it  would  be  in  a  more  fSftvourable  locality. 
In  this  garden  is  situated  an  old  marabout,  the  walls  of  which  were  faced 
externally  with  white,  blue,  and  green  porcelain.  This  little  temple  has 
been  surrounded  by  flags,  and  has  a  very  pretty  effect.  The  real  name  of 
Colonel  Marengo  was  Capon ;  and  his  father,  who  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  that  name,  received  in  jest  from  Buonaparte  the  appel- 
lation, which  is  still  retained  by  his  son,  though  it  is  said  that  he  has 
not  much  military  talent." 

The  Fort  Neuf  (Bordj-el-zoubia)  is  situated  at  the  northern  angle  of 
Algiers,  and  was  so  called  by  the  Europeans  because  it  was  a  recent  erec- 
tion, having  been  hardly  completed  in  1806.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
places  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  after  the  conquest,  and 
additional  works  were  constructed  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  They 
began  to  surround  it  with  a  moat,  and  to  make  revetemenU  and  masonry 
escarps;  which,  with  other  improvements,  enabled  1200  men  to  find  ac- 
commodation in  its  vaults.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  given  up  to  the 
military  convicts  under  Lieut.-Col.  Marengo.J 

Baron  Baude  observes  that  the  convicts  have  been  usefully  employed 
on  many  works  in  the  port^  and  that  they  have  formed  a  good  garden  at 
the  barracks,  besides  an  excellent  chaanp  de  mcmoeuvrea.  The  system  of 
convict-labour  has  worked  weU,  and  they  have  improved  morally  and  war 

*  Berfaraggar,  pftrt  L  p.  39.  tpw27.  $  Berbmgger,  p.  99. 
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terially  under  the  treatment  they  have  experienced.*  M.  Berbrugger,  who 
examined  into  the  condition  of  the  military  convicts,  bears  witness  to 
the  cheering  results  presented  by  the  instruction  and  discipline  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  The  men  have  been  taught  general  elementary 
Knowledge,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  self-respect  and  esteem  for 
their  superiors.  There  is  some  good  element  in  most  criminals,  even  the 
most  obdurate ;  and  by  touching  the  right  chord,  they  can  generally  be  re- 
claimed. *  *Vice  is  much  more  circumstantial  than  inherent  in  man.  After 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  servitude,  the  men  have  returned  to  their 
regiments,  where  they  have  almost  universally  behaved  well. 

The  old  gate  of  Bab-el -ouadt  opened  to  the  north  of  Algiers,  on  a  plain 
where  there  is  more  room  for  building  than  on  any  other  side  of  the  town. 
Nevertheless  the  pirates  preferred  the  hill,  thinking  that  it  would  place 
them  in  a  safer  position  ;  but  since  1830  there  has  been  a  determination 
of  population  towards  this  plain,  and  most  of  the  public  establishments 
belonging  to  the  colonial  government  have  been  erected  on  that  side.  The 
space  contained  between  the  old  gate  of  the  town  and  the  sea  is  filled  by 
the  Fort  Neuf,  which,  as  previously  stated,  is  a  prison-barrack  of  military 
convicts.  J 

The  Fort  of  Twenty-four  Hours  was  built  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  vast 
Mussulman  cemetery  stretching  from  Bab-azoun  to  Bab-el-ouad,  along  and 
outside  the  walls.  A  new  zone  of  tombs  began  beyond  this  circle,  forming 
that  of  the  Christians;  then  beyond  that,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  ravines 
of  the  Boujareah,  lay  that  of  the  Jews.  The  tombs  of  several  of  the  deys, 
such  as  those  of  Mustapha,  Moussa,  &c.  were  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
Mussulman  cemetery  lying  between  the  Fort  Neuf  and  that  of  Twenty- 
four  Hours.  They  were  shaped  like  marabouts,  of  a  square  form,  with  a 
cupola  at  top;  but  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1830.  The  ground 
of  these  cemeteries  has  been  greatly  encroached  upon  by  French  settlers ; 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  all  traces  of  them  will  gradually  disappear  as 
the  European  town  stretches  out  on  the  road  to  Pointe  Pescade,  beyond 
the  old  Bab-el-Ouad  gate.§ 

Proceeding  to  the  other  extremity  of  Algiers,  we  pass  through  the  old 
gate  of  Bab-azoun  into  the  old  suburb  that  bears  the  same  name.  The 
faubourg  of  Bab-azoun  only  exists  in  the  memory  of  the  first-comers  to 
Algiers,  most  of  the  buildings  having  been  knocked  down  to  enlarge  and 
open  up  the  approaches  to  the  town.  Very  little  remains  of  this  pic- 
turesque quarter,  except  Le  Quartier  des  Spahis  and  some  little  Moorish 
shops,  where  the  Arabs  come  to  buy  fope,  and  straw  mats,  iron,  pottery, 
&c.  But  the  population  frequenting  this  district  has  much  changed  of 
late ;  and  on  coming  from  the  steamboat  you  see  there  in  a  few  minutes 
specimens  of  all  the  Algerian  races.     The  Hue  Bab-azoun  passes  through 

•  Baron  Baude,  yol.  a  p.  67.  t  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  i  §.  Borbrugger,,  p.  1. 
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the  gate  of  that  name  to  the  country.  It  was  at  that  gate  (the  old  one 
now  destroyed),  that  during  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Charles  V.,  Ponee 
de  Balagner,  dit  de  Savignac,  knight  of  the  Temple,  plunged  his  dagga: 
into  the  gate,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  daring  gallantry.  The  walls  used  to 
be  lined  with  heads  of  the  innocent  and  guilty ;  and  on  to  the  iron  hooks 
that  projected  from  their  sides,  criminals,  imaginary  or  real,  used  to  be 
precipitated  from  aboye,  and  remained  suspended  in  agony  till  death  put 
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an  end  to  their  sufferings.  A  square  planted  with  trees,  and  having  in  its 
centre  a  basin,  is  the  place  of  execution ;  and  at  the  foot  of  an  escarp  on 
the  right  is  a  row  of  curtained  carriages  {voitiirea  tapisse^s),  to  take  the 
travellers  about  the  environs.  A  little  farther  on,  you  probably  meet  with 
a  native  baud,  whose  music  being  rather  more  remarkable  for  noise  than 
melody,  speedily  puts  to  flight  all  who  have  any  pretensions  to  an  ear. 
Sometimes  you  may  also  meet  in  this  locality  serpent-charmers  from 
Morocco,  who  display  their  mesmeric  influence  over  the  tribe  of  creeping 
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things.  Aboye  this  spot  is  situated  the  wood  and  charcoal  market,  con- 
taining tattered  tents,  camels,  and  dirtj  Bedouins  proudly  wrapped  in 
rags.  A  little  to  the  right  are  the  harracks  of  the  spahis;*  while  to  the 
left  is  a  fine  high  building,  which  is  the  Caserne  du  Train  des  Equipages, 
or  the  barracks  of  the  waggon-train,  f  Most  of  the  old  structures  in  this 
yicinity  are  demolished  or  condemned,  and  handsome  streets  and  public 
buildings  will  shortly  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  on  passing  through  the 
new  gate  of  Bab-azoun.  Between  1841  and  1845  the  new  &ubourg  of  , 
Bab-azoun  was  created,  and  considerable  expense  incurred  in  leveHing  and 
paving.     The  whole  district  is  now  within  the  new  walls.  J 

*  Natiye  troops.    See  tke  ohi^iter  on  the  French  army  in  Algeria, 
t  Berbrugger,  p.  6>  I  Tableau  de  la  Situation^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 
j^totti^ttci^  of  aiaiertf. 

RELIGIOUS  EDIFICES — BATHS — FOUNTAINS — DRAINS — NEW  CTVIL  EDIFICES  — 
HISTORICAL  STATISTICS  OF  ALGIERS THE  POETRY  OF  EASTERN  LIFE  —  AN- 
TAGONISM OF  THE  SOCIAL   STATES  OF  EUROPE   AND   AFRICA NEW  IflLITARY 

EDIFICES  AND  DEFENCES. 

IN  1833  Algiers  contained  120  mosques  and  marabouts,  fourteen  syna- 
gogues, and  one  Boman  Catholic  chapel.  Three  of  the  mosques  had 
in  1843  been  turned  into  Catholic  places  of  worship,  and  one  of  them  is 
now  the  French  cathedral  church,  and  has  some  very  beautiful  arabesques 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  doors  have  flowers  carred  upon  them 
in  a  style  not  excelled  by  Grindling  Gibbons. 

As  regards  the  native  sacred  edifices,  they  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  classes :  1st,  the  djamas,  which  are  the  principal  mosques ;  2d,  the 
mesjids,  called  in  Egypt  mesguid,  whence  came  the  Spanish  term  'mez- 
quita/  and  our  motque.     The  khotbah  or  public  prayer  is  offered  up  in  the 
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djamas  on  Friday,  the  Mussulman  Sunday.  The  third  class  consists  of 
marabouts,  which  are  the  tombs  and  sanctuaries  of  saints ;  of  this  class 
more  anon.  The  Algerian  mesjids  are  somewhat  like  our  Gothic  churches 
in  their  interiors,  but  instead  of  seats  and  benches,  they  strew  the  floor 
with  mats,  upon  which  they  perform  the  several  stations,  sittings,  and 
prostrations  that  are  enjoined  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and 
which  are  so  accurately  represented  in  Lane's  Modem  Egypt.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  mesjid,  or  more  especially  of  the  djama  (the  great),  is  a  huge 
pulpit,  balustraded  all  round  with  a  few  large  steps  leading  to  it  In  this 
the  mufti,  or  one  of  the  imams,*  places  himself  every  Friday,  and  explains 
some  parts  of  the  Koran,  and  exhorts  the  people  to  piety  and  good  works. 
The  wall  of  the  mosque  on  the  side  towards  Mecca  is  called  kibla,  in  which 
is  a  niche  representing  the  presence  and  the  invisibility  of  the  Deity.  A 
minaret  rises  conmionly  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  mosque,  having  a  flag- 
staff at  the  top.  The  mesjids,  sanctuaries  of  marabouts,  the  muftis,  imams, 
and  other  dignitaries  attached  to  them,  are  supported  by  revenues  of 
houses  and  lands  bequeathed  by  will,  or  appropriated  by  the  public  for  this 
purpose,  f 

A  good  specimen  of  a  mosque  of  the  second  class  is  presented  by  that 
of  Sidi-abd-er-Rahman-el-Tsalebi,  situated  between  the  marabout  of  Sidi- 
Sadi  and  the  west  rampart.  It  is  a  charming  edifice,  held  in  high  vene- 
ration by  the  Mussulman  population  on  account  of  the  saint  buried  there. 
The  flags  of  the  Turkish  troops  used  to  be  kept  in  it,  and  the  following 
inscription  in  Arabic  was  over  the  door  :  "In  the  name  of  the  gracious  and 
merciful  God :  may  God  shed  his  mercies  on  our  lord  Mahomet !  The 
building  has  been  finished,  with  the  divine  help,  by  the  hand  of  o«ir  emir, 
the  very  powerful  and  generous  El-Hadj  Ahmed-ben-el-Hadj  Massli.  May 
God  direct  him  towards  grace  by  the  merits  of  Zerroug  and  those  of  the 
sincere  Abou-Beker.  Its  date,  O  thou  who  inquirest;  is  in  the  words 
qad  djaaltouhou  min  sabiquin  ^I  have  formerly  established  it)."  This 
implies  1108  of  the  Hegira,  2J&  letters  in  Arabic  have  a  numerical  value. 
A  new  inscription  shews  the  edifice  to  have  been  built  in  873 ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  marabout  Sidi-abd-er-Kahman  was  bom  at  Tsaallah  in  the 
province  of  Constantina,  as  his  name  implies. 

We  add  a  list  of  the  duties  and  obligations  attached  to  this  establish- 
ment. 1st,  the  distribution  of  alms  and  aid;  2d,  the  repair  of  fixtures  ; 
3d,  daily  expense  in  giving  food  to  the  natives  who  resort  to  it ;  4th,  re- 
ligious expenses  of  all  kinds.  Offerings  daily  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the 
marabout,  and  the  rent  of  certain  endowments,  make  up  an  income  of  8000 
boudjous  (1  boudjou=l  fr.  80  cents=l«.  G^^L).  The  expenses  amount  to 
6,500,  leaving  an  excess  of  1,500  boudjous.     The  officers  of  the  establish- 

*  ]>ifferent  eoclesiasticdl  officers  of  the  Moslem  hierarcliy,  of  whom  more  anon,  in  the 
chapter  on  Beligion  and  the  Law-tribunals,  Part  IL 

t  Blofeld,  p.  136.  ;     , 
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ment  consist  of  an  oukil  or  administrator,  three  imams,  a  chaoacb  or  beadle, 
three  heuzzabins  or  readers;  and  one  woman  to  sweep  it* 

In  many  of  the  towns  of  Algeria,  especially  the  capital,  since  the 
French  conquest,  the  number  of  mosques  being  found  excessive,  several  of 
them  have  been  converted  into  hospitals,  warehouses,  and  even  Catholic 
churches.  Thus  at  Algiers  two  mosques  have  been  turned  into  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Yictoires.  A  sufficient  number 
of  mosques,  however,  have  been  preserved  and  repaired  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  Mussulman  population. 

The  French  official  documentsf  divide  all  the  mosques  in  Algeria  into 
five  classes,  save  the  great  mosque  of  the  capital :  1st,  the  mosques  with 
great  minarets ;  2d,  those  with  a  pulpit  for  the  khosbah  ;  3d,  the  mosques 
with  less  important  pulpits ;  4th,  the  mosques  without  pulpits ;  5th,  the 
small  chapels.  Of  the  1st  class,  Algiers  has  3 ;  of  the  2d  class  none  ;  of 
the  3d  class  none ;  of  the  4th  class  4  ;  and  of  the  5th  class  12. 

Thus  Algiers,  including  the  great  mosque,  has  twenty  Mussulman 

temples,  whose  ecclesiastics  will  be  enumerated  in  another  place.  * 

The  Jews  have  twenty-five  synagogues  at  Algiers  ;  the  Catholics  have 

two  churches  and  one  chapel;  and  the  Protestants  one  place  of  worship  at 

Algiers,  and  one  at  Douera  (a  neighbouring  colony). 

Next  to  firesh  air,  good  water  is  the  first  necessary  and  greatest  luxury 
of  life.  Without  plunging  into  the  excesses  of  hydropathy  or  teetotalism, 
it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  apunov  fuy  vhtap,  and  that  aqua  fregca  is 
equally  valuable  with  the  Promethean  fire,  especially  in  the  realms  of  the 
sun,  where,  if  any  where,  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  Drains,  baths, 
and  aqueducts  were  the  first  care  of  the  Bomans,  and  their  vestiges  may 
be  traced  throughout  Algeria. 

The  capital  used  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  crystal  liquid  from  the 
Boujareah  under  the  earlier  deys ;  but  Turkish  improvidence  [neglecting 
the  plantations  has  caused  many  springs  to  dry  up.  The  French  seem 
at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  good  supply,  and 
active  measures  are  taking  to  secure  it.  In  many  instances  the  old  Roman, 
and  sometimes  the  more  recent  Turkish,  conduits  and  channels  have  been 
repaired  and  employed;  1400  years  not  having  sufficed  to  ruin  the  cydo- 
pean  structures  of  the  masters  of  the  world. 

Between  the  years  1840  and  1847,  the  French  government  has  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  nineteen  fountains  in  the  capital  of  the  colony  and 
its  precincts.  These  works  have  cost  the  sum  of  141,446f.  22  cents 
(5657^.  17tf.  Sd.),  and  have  been  erected  in  the  following  localities : 

Rao  de  ChaitreSy  at  the  angle  of  Hue  Porte  Neare  ...  1 
Rue  de  Charti^  at  the  angle  of  Roe  Brace  ....  1 
On  the  Place  de  Chartree 1 


*  Berbmgger,  part  1.  p.  84.  f  Tableau  des  Etabliasementa,  &o.  I860,  p.  362. 
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OntheCasbahhm 

Bue  da  Palmier 

At  the  comer  of  Rues  Reynard  and  Regard 
Rue  de  la  Revolution  .... 

Rue  de  rintendanoe 

Rue  de  Nemours 

Rue  Bruoe 

Al'Agha 

Rue  de  la  Giraffe 

Rue  de  Chartree,  oomer  of  Rue  du  Ch^ne 
Bottom  of  Rue  de  la  Casbah 

Rued'Annibal 

Rue  de  Navarin 

Comer  of  Rues  du  Ghat  and  du  Locqdor    . 

Rius  de  Staou6li 

Mustapha  barracks  of  waggon-train    . 
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Draining  is  another  subject  to  inrhich  the  French  government  has  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  attention ;  and  it  is  somewhat  mortifying  to  reflects 
that  those  great  nations  of  the  West  who  boast  of  their  enlightened  polity 
and  humanising  civilisation,  should  be  still  distanced  in  undertakings  of 
public  spirit  by  the  old-fiEishioned  men  of  the  Augustan  age.  So  evident 
is  it  that  our  progress  has  been  very  onesided  and  revolutionary  in  its 
character.  Stem  necessity,  the  cholera,  and  the  footprints  of  Rome  have 
at  length  roused  the  French  to  purge  their  cities  and  sp&u  the  colony 
with  the  mileage  of  high  roads. 

The  following  are  the  larger-sized  drains  which  the  French  call  de 
grtmde  section  : 

Length.  Expense. 

Drains  in  the  Rue  de  Chartres    ....      315  metres  3f  ,894  fr.  26  cents. 

Drains  in  the  Rues  Doria,  Dee  Trois  Cou- 

leiurs,  Mahon,  Duquesne,  do  la  Marine, 

du  Marteau,  && 840     „         .    .      45,399  „  04    „ 

{Middling  liee,) 

Drains  in  45  streets  (1842-5) 1279)  ia9  am       ^(\ 

Repairs  in  64  streets 1277)   "  *    *    142,861,,  10    „ 

New  drains  (1846-9) 2800     „  .    .    121,000,,     0    „ 

6647metre8  .    .-   887,164 fr.  40 cent».» 

A  plan  has  been  started  for  building  a  great  drain,  destined  to  carry 
off  all  the  filth  of  the  town  beyond  the  port,  so  as  to  avoid  the  stagnation 
and  effluvia  that  result,  as  at  Marseilles,  from  imperfect  sewerage.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  project,  which  smacks  somewhat  of  polonial  grandeur, 
may  receive  the  sanction  of  the  government. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sanitary  measures,  the  following  regulations  of 
the  French  authorities  to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  the  town  are  deserving 
of  notice. 

*  •  Total  of  drains,  21,80216  feet ;  expense,  15,486Z.  8t.  id. 
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By  an  arr^t6,  or  decree  of  government,  of  the  26tb  July,  1843,  every 
resident  is  obliged  to  have  swept  that  part  of  the  way  contiguous  to  his 
house  or  other  premises,  and  to  clear  away  the  mud  opposite  his  dwelling 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  street.  All  rubbish  is  to  be  heaped  up  and 
carried  away  by  the  scavengers.  All  glass,  &c.  to  be  thrown  aside  sepa- 
rately, where  it  cannot  inflict  wounds.  No  fires  are  to  be  lighted  in  the 
streets,  nor  is  it  allowed  to  throw  any  thing  out  of  the  windows.  From 
the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  October,  all  the  inhabitants  are  required  to 
water  the  streets  twice  a  day ;  for  which  purpose  the  water  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  public  cisterns  only. 

The  next  subject  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  historical  statistics 
of  the  public  streets  in  the  capital  since  the  French  occupation.  The  Bue 
de  Chartres  was  paved  with  lava  in  1841-42  ;  and  in  the  last-named  year 
the  names  of  the  streets  and  squares  were  put  up.  From  1840-1842  the 
squares  were  planted;  and  between  1842-44,  the  Place  Royale,  Place  Mahon, 
and  Place  de  Chartres  were  paved ;  besides  which  the  streets  of  Joinville, 
Tanger,  and  des  Mulcts  were  opened.  In  1844  the  square  of  Isly  and  the 
streets  of  Mogador,  Isly,  Joinville,  <fcc.  were  paved;  and  from  1845-46,  foot- 
pavements  and  various  plantations  were  made. 

We  now  pass  to  the  new  civil  and  military  edifices,  the  former  of 
which  we  shall  classify  under  the  following  heads  :  1.  public  justice ;  2. 
education ;  3.  divine  worship ;  4.  general  administration ;  5,  finance ;  6. 
municipal ;  7.  hospitals ;  8.  archaeological  and  literaiy. 

Justice.  The  court  of  appeal  and  the  tribunal  have  been  esta- 
blished in  two  vast  houses  of  Moorish  construction.  The  central  prison 
df  Algiers,  built  on  a  half-cellular  system,  is  not  quite  finished,  but  it  is 
already  opened  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  It  is,  however,  only  a  de- 
partmental prison,  and  not  a  house  of  detention ;  and  they  still  send  to 
France  prisoners  condemned  to  a  longer  space  of  confinement  than  one 
year.     The  expense  is  estimated  at  744,000f.  (30.160/.) 

Education.  A  lyceum  was  founded  and  built  at  Algiers  between  1 847 
and  1849,  costing  51,500f.  (2060?.);  and  a  (mutual)  school  between  1840-49, 
costing  10,330f.  70  cents.  (413?.  4«.  2d,) 

Worship.  The  cathedral  at  the  metropolis  is  a  vast  building,  begun 
in  1840,  and  though  not  yet  completed,  is  already  partially  consecrated 
and  devoted  to  divine  worship.  A  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  before 
it  will  be  finished*  The  expense,  up  to  December  1849,  amounted  to 
730,215f.  (29,208?.  I2s.  6d.)  A  handsome  Moorish  house,  suitably  re- 
paired, has  been  converted  into  the  bishop's  palace.  A  great  seminary 
has  also  been  established  in  the  old  camp  of  Koubah :  Notre  Dame  des 
Yictoires  and  the  chapel  of  £ab-azoun  were  formerly  mosques,  and  have 
been  previously  noticed. 

Administration.  The  hotel  of  the  Prefecture  for  the  general  direc- 
tion of  civil  afiaira  was  began  in  1845,  and  finished  in  1849 ;  expense 
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200,000f.  50  cents.  (8000^.  Os.  5d.)    The  central  police-station  was  finished 
in  1847,  costing  4729f.  40  cents.  (189^  3s.  Sd.) 

Mumcipal  service.  When  municipalities  were  established  in  Algeria, 
in  1847,  a  new  mairy  was  placed  in  the  new  building  adjacent  to  the 
old  directum  de  Vint&riewr  (colonial  office),  now  converted  into  the  general 
secretaryship  of  the  government. 

HospUcda,  Mediterranean  usage  entailed  on  Algiers  the  necessity  of 
building  a  lazaretto  from  1841-42,  at  an  expense  of  461,922f.  92  cents. 
(18,476^.  19«.  lOrf.) 

The  hdpital  civil  has  been  established  in  the  old  barracks  of  Janissaries 
at  Bab-azoun,  the  repair  of  which  cost  92,999f.  {3720Z.)  The  orj)han 
asylum  at  Mustapha  has  cost  42,4 15f.  (1696^.  12«.  6d),  and  the  house  of 
the  sisters  of  mercy  (1848)  30,634f.  66  cents.  (1225^.  7«.  6rf.) 

Mvseum  and  Libra/ries,  The  library  and  museum  were  removed  in 
1845-6  from  the  college  of  Algiers  to  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Lotophages. 

This  house,  the  first  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  museum,* 
and  the  second  to  the  library,  was  built  about  sixty  years  ago  by  El-Hadj 
Omar,  grandson  of  Hassan  Pasha,  on  some  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  bathed  by 
the  waves  on  two  sides.  It  is  a  splendid  Moorish  dwelling,  and  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  curious  models  of  that  native  architecture  which  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  at  Algiers,  In  this  respect  the  house  itself 
may  be  regarded  as  a  museum.  The  library,  placed,  as  we  have  said,  on 
the  first  story,  comprises  four  halls  {aaUes)  opening  on  a  pretty  gallery 
paved  with  squares  of  porcelain. 

We  shall  pause  awhile  to  dwell  on  the  literary  monuments  of  a  patri- 
archal race  and  of  a  waning  religion  contained  in  this  edifice.  The  fii*st 
room  contains  works  of  theology  and  of  philosophy,  maps,  and  stamps. 
The  second,  archives,  books  of  natural  history,  of  astronomy,  of  mathematics, 
of  physical  science,  of  chemistry,  of  architecture,  of  medical  science,  of 
agriculture,  of  history,  and  of  what  relates  to  war,  marine,  and  belles-let- 
tres. The  third  compartment  contains  two  reading-rooms ;  one  for  Eu- 
ropeans, the  other  for  natives.  In  connection  with  the  last  is  a  large 
glass  cabinet,  in  which  the  Arabic  hss.  are  deposited. 

In  the  European  reading-room  you  find  the  works  relating  to  Algeria, 
and  in  general  those  that  are  in  most  demand. 

PrirUed  hooka.   This  collection  is  already  of  considerable  importance  in 

*  The  antiquities  and  specimens  contained  in  the  Museum  will  be  noticed  in  the 
chapter  on  Archeology.  The  only  curiosity  we  shall  here  record  is  a  discovery  by  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  who,  gaping  for  lions  in  this  yii^  field  of 
science,  was  delighted  one  fine  morning  to  see  a  singular  specimen  of  natural  history 
brought  in  by  a  sous-officUr,  He  rewarded  the  man  handsomely,  and,  enchanted  with 
the  novelty,  he  wrote  a  learned  description  of  his  wonderful  variety  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  describing  its  singular  proboscis,  resembling  an  elephant's  trunk,  and  giving  it 
the  name  of  rat  trompe.  Judge  of  his  dismay,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  to  find  that 
the  proboscis  consisted  of  another  raf  s  tail  artfully  put  through  the  nose  of  the  speci- 
men! £^  Marie, 
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supplying  intellectual  food  to  the  metropolifi,  though  it  is  not  large  oioug^ 
to  meet  the  wants  of  its  studious  inhabitants.  The  number  of  books 
inscribed  in  the  catalogues  amounts  at  present  to  above  5,500  volumes, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  plans,  distributed  in  2100  works,  classed  as  follows : 
1st,  Algeria,  all  works  and  documents,  kc,  on  the  colony  ;  2d,  moral  sd- 
ences,  including  mental  philosophy,  geography,  philology,  and  archssology. 

Manuscripts,  The  collection  of  Arabic  mss.  is  greater  than  the  wants 
of  the  place.  The  natives  hold  them  in  high  esteem  ;  but  unhappily  there 
are  but  few  hard  workers  among  them,  and  this  part  of  the  collection  will 
not  be  justly  appreciated  till  a  greater  number  of  Europeans  apply  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  study  of  Arabic. 

The  period  of  Ramadhan,  which  ends  in  fltes,  leads  the  Mussulmans  to 
extraordinary  expenses,  and  always  produces  a  rich  harvest  of  Arabic  mss. 
The  year  1850  was  remarkable  for  the  number  it  yielded.  The  library 
of  Algiers  has  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance  in  adding  to  the  store 
a  variety  of  good  works,  especially  a  geography  of  Mohereb,*  containing 
some  curious  details  on  the  Boman  antiquities  of  each  place.  The  num- 
ber added  to  the  collection  since  1846  amounts  to  200  mss.  on  every 
variety  of  subject. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  observations  that  the  library  of  Algiers 
contains  a  most  remarkable  and  matchless  collection  of  matter  relating  to 
the  special  literature  of  Northern  Africa. 

At  a  time  when  the  ancient  Moslem  empire  seems  about  to  fall  in 
pieces,  when  the  mysteries  of  harems  and  pyramids  and  mosques  are  being 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  Giaour,  and  the  Crescent  begins  to  pale  before 
the  Cross,  it  is  not  without  pleasure  that  we  hail  all  strenuous  efforts  to 
preserve  relics  and  monuments  of  that  singular  race,  which,  under  the  im- 
petus of  faith,  burst  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  desert,  sweeping  over  the 
plains  of  Africa  and  the  vales  of  Spain,  till  the  scimitar  flashed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  the  muezzin's  call  reverberated  amongst  the  val- 
leys of  the  Basques. 

The  historical  statistics  of  the  city  of  Algiers  present  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing details  :  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Algiers,  as  described 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Gramaye,  in  his  Africa  lSu86r<Ua,f  contained  13,000 
houses,  many  of  which  held  30  &milies.  In  the  Jews'  quarter,  the  house 
of  Jacob  Ahum  had  300  inhabitants,  and  that  of  Abraham  Balhin  260. 
There  were  100  mosques,  each  attended  by  three  marabouts,  and  some  by 
30  or  40 ;  and  there  were  moreover  innumerable  oratories.  The  number 
of  baths  was  86 ;  and  besides  superior  schools,  in  which  the  Koran  was 
interpreted,  there  were  86  schools  in  which  children  were  taught  to  read 
and  write. 

*  imm^Jt^  Morocco, 

t  Jean  Baptiate  Oramaye  was  bom  in  1580,  and  hia  Africa  JUuHraia  waa  pobliahad  in 
1622. 
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Haedo  counted  10,000  gardens  in  the  district  of  the  capital,  but  the 
registers  of  the  regency  made  them  14,698]  and  all  of  them  contained 
two  or  three,  but  most  of  them  eight  slaves.  There  were  at  that  time 
about  35,000  Christian  slaves  in  Algiers  and  the  neighbourhood.  Ali 
Mami  had  132,  many  had  60  and  70,  and  the  Dey's  bagnio  had  2000. 

Haedo,  who  had  lived  there,  estimates  the  white  Moors  at  2500 
families,  and  the  black  Moors,  or  Kabyles,  at  700  fSeimilies.  Of  Arabs  and 
beggars  there  were  3000 ;  and  the  Modajares,  driven  from  Spain,  made  up 
1000  additional  £Eimilies ;  besides  which  there  were  1000  Yalencian  Moors. 
There  were  1600  Turkish  families  besides  the  Janissaries,  6000  renegades, 
6000  Janissaries,  136  families  of  caids  or  civil  authorities,  300  rais  or 
masters  of  ships,  86  scherrifis,*  and  800  hadjis,  or  men  who  had  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Each  of  the  three  galleys  was  manned  by  80  Turks, 
the  others  had  about  30  men.  The  city  contained,  moreover,  80  black- 
smiths, 1200  tailors,  3000  weavers,  120  cheesemongers,  300  butchers,  and 
400  bakers ;  it  had  also  150  Jewish  houses,  and,  according  to  report,  8000 
Jews.  De  Breves,t  ambassador  of  Henri  Quatre  to  Turkey  in  1628,  gives 
Algiers  100,000  inhabitants ;  and  Pierre  Dan,^  in  1637,  ascribed  about  the 
same  number  to  it.  At  the  Frendb  conquest  in  1 830  it  had  about  40,000, 
though  the  size  of  the  town  in  both  cases  was  nearly  the  same,  comprising 
50  hectares  and  53  centiares  (125  acres).  Besides  this,  the  jetty  con- 
tained four  hectares  0*9  centiares  (10  acres),  giving  as  the  general  re- 
sult^ 54-62  hectares  (136  acres).  In  the  most  crowded  quarter  of  Paris, 
that  of  the  Arcis,  you  find  about  1554  persons  per  hectare  (2^  acres); 
this  proportion  would  give  80,000  to  Algiers. 

In  1841  there  were  only  16,000  Mussulmans  in  Algiers ;  hence  14,000 
must  have  emigrated  since  1830.  This  result  had  been  caused  in  part 
by  the  increase  in  prices.  In  1830  wheat  and  barley  were  sold  at  2  fr.  the 
hectolitre  {U.  Sd.  sterling  per  22*009667  gallons,  or  2^ths  bushels);  an 
ox  cost  18  fr.  (165.);  a  sheep,  2  fr.  50  cents.  (2«.);  100  eggs,  Ifr.  20  cents.: 
and  these  prices  remained  almost  the  same  up  to  1834 ;  but  in  1841  pro- 
visions had  become  almost  as  dear  as  at  Paris. 

The  population  of  the  capital  is  by  some  thought  to  have  amounted  to 
70,000  before  the  French  invasion.  After  that  date  the  natives  have  been 
reckoned  for  some  years  at  30,000,  analysed  as  follows : 

Moore 17,000 

Jews 6,000 

Turks 4,000 

Negroes 2,000 

Kabyles  and  Arabs 1,000 

Biskris  and  Mosabites 1,000 

80,000 

*  Scherrifb  an  descendants  of  the  Prophet. 

t  Relation  des  Voyages  de  M.  de  Breves,  1628. 

t  Histoire  de  Barbarie  et  de  ses  Cionaires,  4to,  1637. 
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To  these  must  be  added  30,695  Europeans,  which  will  give  a  total  of 
60,695  inhabitants  shortly  after  the  conquest. 

In  1833  there  were  2,920  houses,  148  public  fountains,  14  synagogues, 
one  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  120  mosques  and  marabouts,  and  48  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  In  1843  the  city  contained,  besides,  two  theatres,  the 
Grand  Th^Atre  and  the  Thddtre  des  Petites  Vari6t6s,*  good  libraries,  and 
two  good  newspapers ;  one  of  which,  the  Aldxvr,  was  published  twice  a 
week,  and  contained  four  pages.  Three  of  the  mosques  had  been  con- 
verted into  churches,  one  of  them  constituting  the  French  Catholic  ca- 
thedral ;  but  many  of  the  numerous  fountains  were  dry,  and  there  was  a 
want  of  good  water. 

The  European  population  of  Alters  has  much  fluctuated,  as  will  be 
seen  in  another  place.  It  appears  to  have  reached  its  maximum  in  1847, 
having  amounted,  on  the  31st  December  of  that  year,  to  42,113  persons, 
.  whereas  on  the  31st  December,  1848,  it  had  fallen  to  37,572 ;  and  at  the 
same  date  in  1849  it  had  been  reduced  to  37,114.  Various  causes  have 
contributed  to  this  result,  especially  political  agitation,  and  the  greater 
safety  and  facility  of  colonisation  in  the  interior. t 

As  regards  the  present  statistics  of  education  and  public  worship  at 
Algiers,  the  fullest  particulars  will  be  given  on  these  points  in  a  future 
chapter.  We  shall  here  simply  state,  that  the  number  of  European  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  public  and  private,  amounted  in  1849  to  1178  children. 

Many  important  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
Algiers  since  the  visits  of  M.  Blofeld  and  Count  St.  Marie.  If  the  reader 
casts  his  eye  over  the  map  of  the  capital  accompanying  this  work,  he  will 
perceive  more  easily  than  by  any  other  method  th^  changes  that  have 
taken  place.  First,  the  old  wall  and  precincts  no  longer  form  the  boundary 
of  the  city,  which  includes  the  old  faubourgs  of  Bab-azoun  and  Bab-el- 
ouad,  the  Moorish  gates  having  been  destroyed.  The  city  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  new  walls,  ditch,  and  bastions,  and  a  new  citadel  is  erected, 
embracingthe  old  Casbah.  Several  new  gates  have  been  constructed,  in- 
cluding the  Porte  Constantino,  a  little  above  that  of  Bab-azoun;  the  new 
Porte  Bab-azoun,  adjoining  the  fort  of  that  name ;  and  beyond,  the  Porte 
du  Sahel,  east  of  the  citadel,  and  the  Porte  Yall^,  west  of  the  citadel ; 
besides  the  new  Porte  de  Bab-el-ouad,  close  to  the  point  of  Sidi-Kettani, 
and  the  Fort  of  Twenty- four  Hours.  Several  new  streets  have  also  been 
formed,  that  of  Bab-azoun  being  prolonged,  and  widening  all  through 
the  ancient  faubourg  of  that  name  to  the  Porte  Bab-azoun.  The  new 
street  of  Bab-el-ouad  is  a  prolongation  of  the  old  one,  and  passes  through 
the  great  Place  d*Armes,  opposite  the  Jardin  du  Dey,  to  the  gate  of  the 

*  Algeria,  resolred  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  amenities  of  dyilisation,  has  completed 
a  magnificent  theatre ;  and  an  excellent  qperatio  troujpe  has  just  left  Paris  to  commence 
operations  there  (July  1868). 

t  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  1860,  pp.  94-96. 
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Bame  name.  The  Rue  d'Isly  runs  from  the  Porte  de  Constantine  parallel 
to  Bab-azoun  Street,  passes  through  the  Place  d'lslj^  and  joins  the  Rue  de 
Bab-azoun  at  the  Place  de  Garamantes  by  the  Hue  de  Bovigo.  Eue  Pou- 
dri^re  runs  down  from  Porte  and  Place  Sahel  to  the  Bue  d*Islj.  A  number 
of  other  labyrinthine  streets  are  christened  Bue  de  Bovigo,  and  the  Bue  de 
la  Lyre  runs  from  the  Place  du  Gk)uvemement  to  the  Rue  d'Isly ;  parallel 
with  the  Bab-azoun  Street  several  large  open  spaces  have  been  cleared,  es> 
pecially  the  Place  Nationale,  close  to  the  quays,  opening  into  the  Bue  de 
la  Marine ;  and  a  new  street,  called  Bue  du  Bempart,  that  runs  along  the 
quays  eastward.  The  Place  Nationale  (formerly  Place  du  Gouvemement)* 
is  planted  with  trees,  and  is  the  principal  square  of  Algiers.  All  the  old 
rampart  to  the  westward  from  the  Casbah  to  the  old  Porte  Bab-el-ouad 
has  be^n  converted  into  the  Boulevard  Valine.  These,  and  many  other 
minor  improvements  which  have  been  made,  quite  alter  the  character  of 
the  city,  conforming  it  to  a  third-class  European  capital.  It  is  doubtful 
if  it  is  so  well  suited,  however,  to  the  climate  and  country.f 

After  entering  Algiers  through  the  new  gate,  Bab-azoun,  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  on  the  left,  opposite  Fort  Bab-azoun,  an  entrepot  de  tctbac,  or 
dep6t  of  tobacco,  and  a  haUe  au  hie  et  aiix  huUeft,  or  corn-exchange  j  and 
all  the  and  on  the  right  of  the  street  between  the  gate  and  the  Mosque 
of  Sibi-Abd-el-Kader  is  reserved  for  military  constructions. 

It  is  needless  ^o  add,  that  when  these  alterations  and  improvements  (?) 
are  effected,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  Algiers  will  be  identified  in 
appearance  with  most  large  continental  fortified  and  seaport  towns  ;  and 
a  long  interval  will  not  elapse  ere  the  old  town,  the  Djebel,  will  melt  away 
in  the  embrace  of  its  juvenile  successor,  the  Outa. 

As  a  relief  to  the  somewhat  dry  details  of  this  statistical  chapter,  we 
here  present  the  reader  with  the  impression  made  by  Algiers  on  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  French  officer,  now  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire. 

"  The  town  of  Algiers,"  observes  the  soldier,  "  combines  the  gaiety  of 
Paris  and  the  charm  of  eastern  life  ;  and  contains,  in  particular,  one  ter- 
race that  recalls  the  enchantment  of  the  Arabian  nights.  You  go  there, 
•when  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day  is  passed,  breathe  the  refreshing 
breeze,  while  you  contemplate  the  sea  with  its  thousand  scintillations, 
above  your  head  hang,  apparently  suspended,  the  white  walls  of  the  houses ; 
then  surveying  the  bay  of  Algiers,  your  eye  rests  on  slopes  covered  with 
roses  and  verdure,  and  on  the  mountain  outlines  that  fade  and  shade  into 
the  Jorjora,  whose  barren  ridges  cut  sharply  the  blue  canopy  of  the  sky."{ 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  island  city  (Djezair),  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable if  we  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  contrasts  of  European  and 
oriental  social  life  and  architecture,  and  on  the  main  principles  mani- 
fested in  both. 

*  Names  in  France  and  its  colonies  are  as  flactuating  as  dynasties. 
t  Tableau  de  la  Situation.  t  Castellane,  p.  249. 
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An  imperfect  idea  of  this  antagonism  may  be  given  by  saying  tbat 
eastern  life  is  poetry,  and  western  prose.  The  fascination  of  the  fobnlous 
and  the  hues  of  romance  will  ever  gild  the  battlements  of  Damascus, 
and  hover  round  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  casting  into  a  stem  shade  and 
pallid  twilight  the  dismal  machinery  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  poetry. 
To  the  sunshine  of  imagination,  Saladin,  Alraschid,  and  the  Mameluke 
Beys  will  ever  carry  off  the  palm  from  Round  Tables  and  the  aureole  of 
Boncesvalles.  There  is  a  wealth  of  wonder,  a  gorgeousness  of  tint  in 
oriental  life  and  thought,  that  can  never  square  with  doublet,  point-lace^ 
trunk-hose,  or  inexpressibles. 

Chivalry  and  gallantly  first  passed  from  Saracen  tents  under  the  crests 
of  northern  barons,  and  inspired  the  rugged  breasts  of  steel-clad  Qoths 
with  gentleness  in  bravery.  Thus,  to  the  airy  minaret,  the  tinkling 
fountain,  the  tapering  date,  and  Ali  Bey  on  his  barb,  belongs  the  diadem 
of  fancy.  Tet  the  westerns  shall  have  their  due,  and  in  the  workshops  of 
Manchester  and  the  atdiera  at  Paris,  I  ween  that  you  shall  find  miracles 
that  put  Aladdin's  lamp  to  the  blush.  Look,  however,  to  the  Vulcan,  and 
your  lamp  goes  out,  for  you  shake  hands  with  ragged  socialism  and  hoarse 
radicalism. 

The  mind  of  man  leaves  its  stamp  on  his  greatest  as  well  as  smallest 
creations,  and  his  clothing,  his  thatch,  in  short,  all  that  reflects  him,  is  an 
image  of,  and  correspondence  to,  his  character,  modified  by  time  and  space. 
Hence  the  social  state  of  a  people  can  be  gathered  from  its  architecture 
and  its  tailoring,  which  also  give  the  key  to  the  climate  that  it  inhabits, 
to  its  dominant  pursuits,  and  national  propensities. 

The  great  contrast  of  Moorish  and  European  houses  is  a  type  of  their 
national  antagonism.  The  latter  are  impelled  by  a  vague  instinct  of  as- 
sociation to  issue  from  the  castellated  isolation  of  families  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  to  hive  together  in  vast  agglomerations  of  humanity,  where  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family  become  fractions  of  the  social  body.  Such  agglome- 
rations are  no  doubt  without  any  form  or  organisation,  and  only  cemented 
by  physical  position ;  but  they  form  the  natural  and  necessary  bridge  from 
the  hostile  isolation  of  barbarism  to  the  complete  association  of  humanity, 
to  which  all  the  higher  tendencies  of  modem  civilisation  are  pointing. 
A  Moorish  house  shews  at  one  glance  its  great  distance  fr^m  this  con- 
summation. Generally  small,  they  can  only  hold  one  fimiily ;  and  whilst 
our  European  houses  give  free  admission  to  the  light  of  heaven  through 
large  and  numerous  windows,  the  Moor  gropes  about  in  a  perpetual  twi- 
light, his  walls  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  prison. 

These  two  facts  are  symbolical  of  the  great  characteristics  of  eastern 
and  western  life.  The  more  progressive  race,  leading  a  more  public  life, 
required  vaster  and  more  comprehensive  edifices,  embracing  numerous 
groups,  who  find  daily  the  advantage  and  amenity  of  a  greater  social 
approximation  between  the  members  of  society,  accepting  material  as- 
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sociation  in  the  first  instance  as  a  prelude  to  the  general  extension  of  this 
great  principle  to  more  elevated  interests.  But  in  oriental  life,  where 
man  has  never  conceived  of  a  higher  association  than  that  of  private  fami- 
lies in  the  most  imperfect  form,  through  the  slavery  of  woman,  no  other 
dwellings  could  be  expected  than  houses  uniting  the  character  of  castle 
and  dungeon. 


MANUFACTURE  DB  TABAO. 


It  is  natural  to  infer  from  their  residences  that  one  of  these  hostile 
races  is  inquisitive,  sociable,  and  accessible,  on  seeing  the  number  of  win- 
dows in  their  houses ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  tlie  Arab  captives  at  Mar- 
seilles comparing  the  French  dwellings  to  large  ships  pierced  with  port- 
holes. And  do  not  the  long  bare  walls,  with  a  few  rare  pigeon-holes  and 
barred  openings,  announce  a  people  careless  about  every  thing  beyond 
their  family  group,  disdaining  to  look  abroad,  and  anxious  to  hide  the 
mysteries  of  the  household  from  the  profane  crowd  ?  The  inquisitive 
and  restless  citizen  of  the  West  required  the  broad  daylight  and  a  wide 
horizon  to  look  about  him,  learn  the  news,  and  see  what  was  going 
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on ;  but  a  jealous  nation,  shut  up  in  indiyidualism,  could  not  endure  to 
lay  bare  the  privacy  of  its  seclusion  to  neighbours  and  strangers ;  patri- 
archalism  could  not  brook  the  fraternising  co-operation  of  our  social  life. 
Climate  has  also  much  effect  in  modifying  the  architecture  of  the  two 
races^  and  shews  our  folly  in  trying  to  naturalise  our  architecture,  diet, 
and  tailoring  at  the  Poles  or  under  the  Line. 

Nature  haying  been  sparing  of  heat  and  light  to  the  European,  he  has 
been  forced  to  exert  his  ingenuity  in  making  the  most  of  the  share  allotted 
to  him.  Like  the  plant  growing  in  the  shade,  that  stretches  and  inclines 
towards  the  glorious  sunshine,  the  European  throws  open  his  walls  to  let 
in  the  pale  rays  of  his  watery  sun.  But  in  Africa,  with  its  cloudless  sky, 
burning  sun,  and  dazzling  light,  the  severest  winter  is  like  a  fine  autumn 
with  us ;  and  through  most  of  the  year  shade  being  the  great  desideratum, 
windowless  walls,  cool  arcades,  courts,  and  fountains,  are  the  architecture 
indicated  by  nature  and  followed  by  man. 

As  regards  the  latest  military  works,  the  greater  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  land-side  were  completed  in  1850,  including  bastions,  ditch, 
curtains,  <&c.  On  the  Islet  of  the  Marine  six  batteries  had  been  established, 
besides  a  battery  for  twelve  pieces  on  the  rock  Algefha,  the  battery  of  El 
Kettani,  and  the  Fort  des  Anglais.  They  have  also  established  three 
powder-magazines,  to  contain  300,000  kilogrammes  (660,000  lbs.) ;  but 
the  sea-defences  were  incomplete  in  1850.* 

•  Tableau,  p.  15. 
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PRECINCTS  OF   ALGIERS — THE  TWO  MUSTAPHAS — JARDIN  D?ESSAI — BDFFARICK — 

MODEL  FARM MAISON   CARR££ THE   CAFE   OF  RAMMAH THE  CONSULATE 

OF  SWEDEN — AYOUN  BENl  MENAD — POINTE  PESCADE. 

WE  propose  now  to  make  a  few  excursions  in  the  environs  of  Algiers^ 
in  the  society  of  some  select  friends  who  will  act  in  the  capacity 
of  guides. 

"  Leaving  the  back  gate  of  the  Casbah,'*  says  Count  St.  Marie, "  we  had 
before  us,  on  a  little  eminence,  the  entrenched  camp  of  Tagarins.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  square  enclosed  l^y  wooden  palisades,  containing  eight  raws 
of  parallel  barracks,  with  sufficient  room  between  each  for  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  troops.  The  bedding  at  that  jJeriod  was  miserable,. the  ^ham- 
^ocks  consisting  of  canvas  without  mattresses  or  covering,  and  they  were 
strung  by  ropes  to  the  walls  and  to  poles.  The  men  quartered  there  in 
1845  consisted  of  the  celebrated  Chasseurs  d*Orleans,  now  known  as  the 
Chasseurs  de  Yincennes,  the  first  body  of  troops  that  were  provided  with 
Mini6  rifles. 

"  Pursuing  our  course  (the  dther  side  of  the  Tagarins),  we  came  in  sight 
of  four  rather  large  hospitals,  which,  being  exposed  to  all  the  winds,  are 
in  a  very  unfavourable  situation.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  picturesque 
ravine  which  lay  open  before  us,  we  saw  two  buildings  comprising  the  H6- 
pitaux  du  Dey  and  la  Salpetri^re,  the  former  of  which  is  very  large,  and 
situated  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  latter.  The  principal  room  in  the 
Hdpital  du  Dey  is  calculated  to  contain  2000  beds,  and  was  used  imder 
the  Deys  as  a  receptacle  for  plundered  goods.  The  surrounding  rocks  are 
clothed  with  plantations  of  aloes  and  acacias.  This  liospital  is  admirably 
arranged  and  conducted,  containing  clean  neatTooms  with  iron  beds,  all  of 
good  quality  and  in  good  order." 

On  another  occasion  our  friend  Bt.  Marie  entered  the  street  of  la 
Charte  within  the  walls,  which  was  thronged  with  people,  because  the 
market  held  in  the  Pl&ce  de  la  Charte  was  about  to  open.  In  the  middle 
of  this  square  is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  orange- trees;  and  it  presented 
on  this  occasion  a  busy  scene,  with  country  people  seated  in  rows  di^lay- 
ing  the  different  objects  of  their  cultivation.  Various  fruits,  which  are 
almost  unprocurable  in  Europe  at  that  season  (winter),  were  exhibitedl  in 
great  profusion  in  this  market,  which  was  crowded  with  negresses,  Maltese, 
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Marseilles  flower-girls,  «kc.  <fec.  A  short  distance  after  leaving  the  market, 
our  party  passed  a  Protestant  church  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  at 
that  time  was  nearly  completed.  When  they  had  issued  from  the  gate  of 
Bah-azoun,  they  turned  up  an  ascending  road  to  the  right,  where  a  stone 
has  been  placed  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  traced  out  by 
General  Berthezene  in  1831. 

Following  this  road  they  reached  the  Fort  de  TEmpereur,  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  coast  and  town.  Between  the  fort  and 
the  shore  the  eye  plunges  into  a  large  ravine  thickly  studded  with  houses 
surrounded  by  gardens ;  more  to  the  right  is  i^  heap  of  ruins,  which  are 
the  only  remains  of  our  consul's  villa;  and  looking  back  yoa  see  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Sahel  and  Delhi  Ibrahim,  a  small  European  village  on 
the  road  to  Douera.  The  Fort  de  I'Empereur  forms  a  large  square  on  an 
eminence  completely  commanding  Algiers;  but  it  is  no  longer  fortified,  and 
is  only  garrisoned  by  one  company  of  disdplinaires*  This  fort  was  the 
largest  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  under  the  Turkish  government, 
and  was  named  after  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
town,  and  commands  the  approaches  from  the  land  side.  The  hill  on  which 
it  stands  is  1100  metres  (3608  feet)  south  of  the  Casbah,  and  210  (688 
feet)  above  the  sea ;  and  it  consisted  in  1830  of  three  bastions  with  a 
cavalier  in  the  centre,  and  used  to  mount  50  cannon. t 

After  passing  the  fort,  St.  Marie  proceeded  along  a  broad  road  called 
the  Girdle  road,  which,  however,  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  passage 
of  carts,  having  on  each  side  hedges  of  myrtle,  hawthorn,  and  lilac,  and  on 
one  side  a  limpid  little  stream.  These  features  of  scenery,  added  to  the 
view  of  the  roadstead  on  the  left  and  clu^tf  rs  of  shady  trees  on  the  right, 
made  this  part  of  the  ride  most  delightful.  Soon  after,  a  pathway  down 
a  steep  declivity  brought  them  to  the  village  of  Upper  Mustapha,  where 
a  terrace  in  front  of  the  restaurant  commands  a  fine  view.  To  the  left 
appears  the  city,  with  the  Fort  of  the  Emperor ;  further  down  the  village 
of  Lower  Mustapha  and  its  cavalry  camp ;  to  the  right  you  see  the  village 
of  Koubah;J  and  nearer  the  sea-shore  the  Jardin  d'Essai  (experimental 
garden),  the  mills  of  Hussein  Dey,  and  near  the  end  of  the  curve,  the 
white  walls  of  the  Maison  Carrie.  Broad  roads  connect  these  different 
points,  and  the  picture  is  enlivened  by  numerous  country-houses  and 
green  pleasure-grounds. 

The  most  recent  works  effected  by  the  military  en^neers  at  Mustapha 
are  the  construction  pf  a  forge  and  a  cart-house,  a  masonry  trough,  and 

*  St  Marie,  pp.  20-23  and  47-49. 

t  See  the  deBcription  of  this  fort  shoiilj  after  tlit  Franeh  conquest,  by  Captain  Boxet, 
Voyage,  &c.  Prince  PUckler  MuBkau'a  Semilasso  in  Africa,  vol.  i ;  and  Dr.  Russers 
Barbary  States. 

t  Tlie  military  engineerB  have  lately  established  temporary  ditches  at  Eoabah,  and  put 
in  order  the  buildings  of  this  camp  before  giving  it  up  to  the  dvil  administration  {det 
domaiMs).    Tableau,  &o.  1850,  p.  17. 
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three  aqueducts  to  bring  in  a  supply  of  water.  Several  bureaux  for  the 
different  officials  have  been  added,  and  some  stables  built.  They  have, 
moreover,  lately  erected  there  a  store  for  forage  on  the  side  C,  two  masonry 
basins  containing  300  hectolitres  (about  6600  gallons),  and  a  branch  from 
the  aqueduct  of  Hammah  to  feed  them.* 

The  villages  of  Upper  and  Lower  Mustapha  are  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill;  and  the  latter  contains  a  cavalry  camp,  which  was  occupied  in  1845 
by  the  first  regiment  of  the  Chasseurs  d*Afrique,  commanded  by  General 
Boiugon,  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  Africa.  The  camp  is 
surrounded  by  wooden  palisades,  and  the  stables  form  one  of  the  four  sides 
of  the  upper  quadrangle.  Within  its  ample  precincts  are  contained  a 
small  hospital,  veterinary  hospital,  and  surgeon's  quarters  :  it  possesses 
also  extensive  magazines  of  forage,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  a 
neighbouring  stream,  which  requires  filtering,  f 

Upper  Mustapha  (Mustapha  Sup^rieur)  is  built  on  a  declivity  of  the 
Sahel'  about  a  league  from  Algiers,  and  is  surrounded  by  most  exquisite^ 
fruit-gardens.  It  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Dey's  son,  and  boasted  a 
great  degree  of  splendour.  The  edifice  was  built  round  two  courts,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  adorned  with  64  marble  columns  supporting  magnifi- 
cent rooms  that  formerly  constituted  the  seraglio,  j:  Nevertheless-  the 
bland  repose  of  European  scenery  is  wanting  here,  the  lines  being  rigid 
and  not  sufficiently  softened  off.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  stands 
the  country  house  of  the  Governor,  once  the  Dey's ;  near  it  is  an  old 
Moorish  house  occupied  by  the  Colonel  of  the  Ist  Chasseurs ;  and  further 
back  is  the^  country  residence  of  General  Yussuf.§  All  these  are  large 
buildings,  and  the  gardens  surrounding  them  contain  fine  fountains  and 
orange-trees. 

The  cavalry  camp  of  Lower  Mustapha  is  very  clean,  with  flower-beds 
under  the  officers'  windows,  besides  a  caf6  and  restaurant.  The  privates 
sleep' on  iron  bedsteads;  at  the  head  of  the  bed  are  the  trappings,  arms,  and 
bridle  of  the  horse ;  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  the  saddle  is  placed  ready  for 
use,  and  in  eight  minutes  the  trooper  may  be  mounted.  When  visited  by 
jSt.  Marie,  wild  boars,  eagles,  &c.  were  roaming  about  the  barracks ;  these 
animals  having  been  tamed  by  the  officers,  who  are  much  attached  to  the 
chase.  At  a  little  distance,  we  find  a  Moorish  coffee-house  called  ^Hhe 
Plane-tree,"  1 1  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  marble  fountain  and  ^  small  mara-- 
bout  with  fine  plane-trees ;  facing  this  caf§  is  the  railing  of  the  Experi- 
mental Garden.     The  road,  after  passing  the  caf6,  followed  the  curved 

♦  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  &c.  1850,  p.  17:  f  St.  Marie,  pp.  47-60. 

t  The  Foreign  Legion,  p.  16. 

§  A  distinguished  cavalry  officer  in  the  French  sernoe,  of  uncertain  extraction,  of 
whom  Prince  Pilckler  Muskau  gives  an  interesting  description,  and  whose  romantic  adven- 
tures will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the  French  Army,  Part  II. 

II  Hammah. 
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line  of  the  sea-«hore  j  and  «fter  riding  some  distance,  says  St.  Marie,  we 
came  4o  some  water-milk  on  a  «hady  little  stream.  These  miUs,  the 
rivulet^  and  a  bridge,  are  all  called  Hussein-Dey.  The  bridge  is  thought 
by  the  Count  to  be  of  Koman  construction,  and  the4)anks  of  the  stream 
are  clothed  with  a  luxurious  vegetation.  The  acanthus,  with  its  broad, 
flossy,  dentated  leaves,  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  Corinthian  capital  level 
with  the  ground.  The^Toad  in  this  part  is  overshadowed  by  enormous 
{g-^rees,.  and  the  wild  vine  and  ivy  are  seen  climbing  up  the  acacias, 
orange,  and  lemon  trees.  The  officers  of  Mustapha  barracks  were  ob- 
served in  this  vicinity,  on  their  road  to  hunt  wild  boars  on  the  banks  of 
the  Haratch,  armed  with  Cossack  lances,  and  followed  by  large  lion  dogs. 

The  road-  stiU  desceuding  brought  them  to  the  bridge.of  the  Haratch,* 
At  .the;  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Maison  Carr6e.  This  bridge, 
which  id  of  Moorish  construction,  consists  of  ten  arches ;  but  when  visited 
by  St.  Marie  water  flowed  through  one  of  the  arches  only^  whilst  in  the 
rainy  season  all  are  filled.  At.  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  a^post  of  native 
tirailleurs,  and  further  on  occur  «  few  European  ^lOuses  used  as  iuns.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  all  the  houses  in  the  villages  of  Algeria  are  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation,  L-e.  drink  and  other  refreshments  are  every  where  sold. 
Beyond  this  spot  they  arrived  by.  a  zig-zag  road  at  the  summit,  of  the  hill 
and  before,  the  fort  of  the  Maison  Carr6e,  which  is  a  barrack  rather  than  a 
fortress.  There  are  embrasures  on  all  sides  of  the  walls,  which  are  twelve 
feet  high ;  four  sides  of  the  interior  ace  occupied  by  buildings  used  for  the 
service  of  the  barracks. ;  and  a  little  square  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
court  contains  the  officers'  apartments,  the  powder-magazine,  and  the 
stables.  The  fort  can  contain  about  1200  men,  and  .would  be  the  key 
to  the  road  to  Algiers  if  captured  by  an  armed  force  coming  from  Fon- 
doulk  or  Eabylia.  "  This  fort,"  says  St.  Marie,  "  is  of  .Moorish  construc- 
tion, but  I  could  not  learn  the  particulars  of  its  origin,  though  the  building 
appears  contemporary  with  the  Emperor's  Fort  Leaving  ^hovHaison 
Carrie,  and  turning  your  back  to  the  sea,  you  have  before  you  a  distant 
vkw  of  the  Fondoulk,  the  Mitidja^  and  the  beginning  of  the  Lesser  Atlas 
chain.  A/ few  white  spots  on  the  horizon  shew  the  site  of  Blidah.  All 
around  you  in  jthis  spot  is  barrenness  and  stunted  vegetation." 

Men  of  sense  in  Algeria  spoke  in  1845  (the  panic  year)  of  running.- a 
jetty  round  the  shore  -of  the  bay,  which  is  a  quicksand,  for  a  railway 
leading  from  Algiers  to  Blidah,  passing  the  Maison  Carree,  and  afford- 
ing communication  with  some  new  villages  about  to  be  built  at  the  foat 
of  the  mountains  of  Eabylia. 

After, the  Maison-  Carrie  St.  Marie  and  his  party  came  to  a  plain  of 
sand  along  the  shore,  and  halted  at  a  sequestered  building  called  the 
Water  Fort,  now  no  longer  a  military  post,  but  the  property  of  a  colonist. 

*  By  an  unacooantahle  oyersight  St-Marie  CfUIa.  ibe  Baratch  the  ShoUii)  which  runs 
fvoat  of  Miliana. 
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They  then  left  the  sands,  plunging  into  thickets  of  jujubes  hy  a  path 
leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Basauta,  a  secluded  farmhouse,  which 
was  at  that  time  surrounded  by  sey^rallittle  encampments  of  Arabs.  It 
belonged  at  that  period  to  a  Spaniard,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  steeple. 
The  encampments  were  almost  hidden  by  plantations  of  fig-trees  and  aloes, 
but  they  perceived  that  the  tents  were  high  and  covered  with  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  their  approach  was  guarded  by  numerous  Arab  dogs,  who  have 
a  natural  antipathy  to  Europeans,  whom  they  would  wony  and  devour  if 
they  entered  a  douar  (Arab  village)  without  the  protection  of  a  native. 
Continuing  their  excursion,  they  passed  on  the  left  the  little  French  village 
of  Fondoulk,*  situated  nine  leagues  (22-)-  miles)  E.  of  Algiers,  where  there 
is  an  entrenched  camp  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  ford  the  Haratch,f  which 
in  this  part  is*  a  narrow  stream  with  high  banks.  Soon  after  passing  the 
river  they  came  to  a  road  running  through  an  immense  ditch,  which  the 
colonial  government  proposed  at  one  period  to  carry  as  a  vast  moat  round 
Algiers  in  a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  and  protect- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Mitidja^and  the  remaining  district  near  the  capital. 

A  short  distance  further  on  <they  reached  the  Ferme  Module  (Model 
Farm),  an  establishment  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed 
of  cattle,  and  the  quality  of  fruit,  vegetables,'  &c  It  has,  however,  proved 
an  entire  fiailure,  owing  to  its  exposed  situati&n,  having  been  plundered  by 
the  Arabs,  who,  moreover,  destroyed  the  crops  of  com  around  it.  The  fields 
belonging  to  it  are  now  used  for  fodder,  and  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  mown 
it  is  given  to  the  government,  as  otherwise  the  Arabs  would  bum  it 
When  visited'  by  St.  Marie,  the  farm  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Pursuing  their  road,  our 
party  came  to  a  Moorish  fountain,  which  some  nulitary  wag  had  christened 
Cabaret  du  43me,  an  inscription^  then  legible  on.  the  masonry.  Soon 
after  passing  this  spot  the  road  became  monotonous,  the  vegetation  on 
this  part  of  the  Sahel  being  stunted  in  its  growth,  and  consisting  princi- 
pally of  thickets  of  brambles.  They  advanced  to  a  more  verdant  hill,  and 
to  some  mills  belonging  to  a  Maltese,  who  arrived  almost  penniless  at  Al- 
giers a  few  years  ago,  and  now  by  thrift  and  steadiness  has  been  able  to 
marry  his  daughters  with  handsome  dowries.  In  a  ravine  at  their  feet 
they  saw  from- this  spot  the  village  of  Birkadem,^  containing  some  colo- 
nists' houses  in  the  European  style,  a  handsome  Moorish  cofiee-house,  and 
a  white  marble  fountain  in  the  Byzantine,  style.  All  the  houses  of  this 
village  have  pretty  gardens  with. running  streams  before  them,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  presents  a  delightful  pastoral  appearance  and  a 

*  The  word  Fondouk    ^  j^iJ  means  literally  'faanar.*    A.  GorguoB-  Court  d^Araht, 

&c.  vol.  i.  p.  219.    It  comes  from  the  Greek  voySoxcior. 

t  Here  again  St  Marie  calls  the  Haratch  the  Shellif,  p.  54. 
t  A  Jl:»^y«4,  '  Birkadem/  the  Well  of  the  Negreas. 
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luxuriant  vegetation.  Thej  proceeded  hence  along  a  well-made  road  to 
the  village  of  Birmandreis,  which  in  most  respects  resembles  that  of  Bir- 
kadem.  After  descending  another  lit^ie  declivity,  they  mounted  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  where  stands  a  monument  erected  to  General 
Yoirol,  under  whose  direction  this  road  was  made.  Descending  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  to  the  capital,  they  were  delighted,  as  the  shades  of  night 
came  on,  with  the  brilliant  phosphorescent  appearance  of  the  sea  at  their 
feet.* 

The  whole  coast  from  Algiers  to  the  fortified  camp  of  Kouba  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  most  wealthy  Turks  and  Moors,  who  spent  here 
in  pleasure  the  prizes  they  gained  in  piracy.  Many  of  these  villas 
are  still  in  good  repair,  and  in  the  hands  of  French  and  Spanish  pro- 
prietors; and  the  soil  around  them  is  very  productive,  owing  to  the 
springs  which  rise  in  the  hills.  There  still  remain  many  traces  of  the 
Eoman  and  Moorish  mode  of  irrigation ;  but  the  bold  arches  built  by  the 
former  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  decay,  while  the  modest  pipes  laid 
down  by  the  latter  underground  are  found  to  be  still  serviceable.  The 
bay  presents  the  most  enchanting  scene  for  a  few  miles  E.  of  Algiers, 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  being  crowded  with  beautiful  gardens  and  villas 
built  in  the  Moorish  style.  On  the  ridge  of  the  Sahel  there  used  to  be 
(1841)  a  semicircular  chain  of  fortified  camps  and  blockhouses,  intended 
to  protect  this  fruitful  district  against  the  Berbers.  Many  of  these  still 
exist,  t 

Opposite  the  barracks  of  the  waggon-train  previously  described,  in  the 
faubourg  of  Bab-azoun,  is  the  road  winding  up  to  the  Fort  de  TEmpereur 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  was  the  first  of  the  military  roads  that 
have  now  become  so  conmion  in  Algeria;  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Chemin 
Eovigo,  having  been  made  in  1832,  when  the  duke  of  that  name  was 
governor-general.  After  letting  off  this  branch,  the  street  of  the  faubourg 
Bab-azoun  coasts  along  the  strand,  passes  between  the  marabout  of  Sidi- 
Abd-el-Kader-el-Djelali  (frequented  by  women  who  want  to  have  children), 
and  some  French  guinguettes  (drinking-booths)  shaded  by  palm-trees,  whose 
graceful  shapes  and  verdant  freshness  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
prosaic  wine-bibbers  that  frequent  the  pot-houses  underneath  them.  Beyond 
these  European  structures  the  faubourg  ends,  though  you  meet  a  number 
of  habitations  with  shining  whitewashed  walls,  that  contrast  well  with  the 
verdant  country  all  the  way  to  the  Maison  Carr6e.J 

The  square  fort  to  the  right  of  the  city,  fort  Bab-azoun,  standing  on 
the  sea-shore,  which  it  commands,  is  situated  one-fourth  of  a  league  (two- 
thirds  of  a  mile)  from  Algiers  beyond  the  Bab-azoun  faubourg,  and  con- 
sists of  a  simple  rectangle  of  masonry.  It  has  an  elevation  of  15  metres 
(49-20  feet) ;  it  presents  a  fine  battery  on  the  side  facing  the  sea;  and  it 

♦  St.  Marie,  p.  64.  f  The  Foreign  Legion,  pp.  15-18. 

$  Berbrugger,  p.  19. 
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stands  S.S.E.  of,  and  distant  about  one  mile  from,  th^  mole.  Beyond 
fort  Bab-azoon,  one-fourth  of  a  league  to  the  east  of  Algiers,  is  a  plain 
1200  metres  (3936  feet)  in  breadth,  extending  to  the  Mitidja,  and  enclosed 
between  the  sea  and  the  coteau  or  declivity  of  Mustapha.  The  French 
have  planted  what  they  call  a  Jardin  d'Essai  (experimental  garden)  in  this 
plain,  which  is  named  Hanmiah.  To  the  east  of  the  Haratch,  three  miles 
beyond  fort  Bab-azoun,  is  the  Fort  de  TEau,  which  is  an  irregular  building, 
*  but  no  longer  a  military  post.  There  used  to  be  several  batteries,  and 
some  still  exist,  between  Algiers  and  Cape  Matifou  along  the  sea-coast, 
the  distance  separating  those  two  points  being  24  kilometres  (14*29  miles). 
The  Maison  Bouge,  oMas  Maison  Carrie,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the 
Haratch,  and  was  formerly  the  Haouch  of  the  Aga,  where  he  kept  2000 
men  in  garrison ;  it  consists  of  a  square  building,  each  side  measuring 
85  fathoms. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  St.  Marie*  made  another  excursion,  passing 
through  Lower  Mustapha,  Birmandreis,  and  Birkadem,*  till  he  came  to  a 
plateau  that  commands  the  Sahel  range.  Turning  to  the  right  from  the 
Model  Farm,  and  following  a  narrow  road,  after  proceeding  eight  leagues 
(20  miles)  they  saw  the  chain  of  the  Little  Atlas  before  them.  Around 
them  an  immense  plain,  the  Mitidja,  extended  on  all  sides,  with  only  one 
solitary  palm-tree  visible  on  its  ample  surface.  At  length  they  arrived  at 
Bufiarick  after  a  four  hours'  ride  :  it  is  surrounded  by  verdant  poplars,  in 
a  delightful  situation,  and  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  water ;  indeed  the 
supply  is  somewhat  too  copious  for  the  salubrity  of  the  place.  The  streets 
of  Bufiarick  are  wide  and  straight,  and  shaded  by  rows  of  poplars  and 
willows.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  instead  of  the  poor 
wooden  ones  which  used  to  constitute  the  Camp  of  Erlon,  part  of  which 
was  still  in  existence  in  1845  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  contained 
some  troops,  f 

"  Bufiarick,"  says  M.  Lamping,  ''  is  another  fortified  camp  and  a  small 
village  which  stands  on  the  river  Haratch,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Mitidja.  The  soil  is  here  veiy  productive,  but  the  air  so  unhealthy  that 
the  village  has  been  depopulated  more  than  once.**  Official  docmnents 
add  that  this  place,  which  was  once  so  unhealthy,  has  recovered  its  salubrity 
through  the  extensive  system  of  draini^e  that  has  been  introduced.  Its 
buildings  are  spacious  and  numerous,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  its  colonists  are  in  easy  circumstances. 
Nineteen  farms  radiate  from  this  town  as  from  a  common  centre ;  and 
the  authorities  are  now  engaged  in  extending  its  territory,  as  its  narrow 
limits  form  the  only  obstacle  to  its  rapid  increase. 

The  Mitidja  plain,  says  another  tourist,  in  one  place  cultivated  with 

*  The  camps  of  Birkadem  aad  Beni-tiain  are  to  be  converted  into  liofpitala.    Tableau^ 
p.  17. 

t  St.  Marie,  p.  78 ;  the  Foreign  Legion,  p.  41 ;  Castellane,  pp.  i,  5. 
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corn,  in  another  stretching  out  in  wide  expanses  of  brushwood  and  coarse 
grass  or  vast  marshes,  producing  forests  of  lofty  reeds,  offers  in  some  parts 
a  fine  covert  for  the  wild  boar  and  the  panther.*  At  a  spot  in  the  plain 
called  Arba  there  is  held  once  a  week  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  much  frequented  by  Arabs,  who  bring  to  it  their 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  property4  Arba  is  a  pleasant  spot.  Delightful  groves 
of  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees,  with  massive  clumps  of  lentisks  and 
wild  olives,  adorn  this  portion  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  that  season  (May)  the 
earth  was  gay  with,  flowers  of  every  hue,  whilst  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
was  heard  on  all  sides ;  and  what  was  better  still,  the  travellers'  horses 
were  revelling  among  fine  herbage.  This  position  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Djebel  Moussa,  one  of  the  inferior  heights  of  the  Little  Atlas.  Numerous 
streams  water  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  principal  is 
the  Quad- Arba ;  yet  though  the  water  they  contain  is  clear,  it  is  not  whole- 
some, being  liable  to  produce  diarrbcea-f 

Taking  the  gentle  reader  by  the  hand,  we  shallnow  lead  him.  to  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  characteristic  baunts  and  lounges  of  the  natives 
near  Algiers. 

On.  a  ridge  that  commands  Alters,  at  the  distance  of  l^Q  metres 
(492  feet),  towering  over  the  immense  ravine  that  separates  the  Boujareah 
from  the  hill  on  which  the  capital  is  built,  there  stand  the  remains  of « 
fort  raised  by  Hassan  Pasha.  It  was  built  of  a  kind  of  mortar  which 
reminds  one  of  the  Roman  cement,  and  is  consolidated  by  corner-stones 
of  strong  masonry,  which  must  have  given  it  the  strength  of  Roman 
buildings,  and  in  this  respect  it  departs  widely  from  most  native  struc- 
tures. Enormous  facings  of  wall  stand  still  erects  owing  to  the  great 
adherence  of  the  materials,  and  astonish  the.  beholder  by  their  size ;  but 
hanging  over  a  precipice  undermined  by  the  action  of  rain-water,  they  con- 
stantly threaten  the  demolition  of  the  frml  structures  scattered  over  the 
hill  beneath. 

It  was  in  these  ruins,  called  by  the  Freneh  the  Fort  de  FEtoile  or  des 
Tagarins,  that  the  batteries  were  begun,  intended  to  breach  the.  Casbah  in 
1830,  when  the  people  of  Algiers,  fearing  a  storm,  forced  the  Dey  Hassan 
to  enter  into  negotiations  preliminary  to  the  surrender.  The  Tagarins  was 
in  ruins  in  1830,  having  been  blown  up  bya  negress,  who,  jealous  of  her 
master  the  governor,  fired  the  powder-magazine  and  perished  with  him. 

The  Emperor's  Fort  was  used  as  a  prison  for  officers  in  1843.  If  the 
main  building  rose  a  little  higher  above  the  walls,  it  would  form  a  toler- 
ably agreeable  dwelling,  and  the  delicious  view  that  it  commands  would 
be  a  great  compensation  for  a  short  captivity  within  its  precincts. :( 

The  fort  is  what  the  French  call  d  cheval,  or  astride,  on  the  ridge 
that  descends  from  the  culminating  point  on  which  towers  the  Casbah, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  road  to  BUdah,  by  the  Sahd  ridge,  also  of 

*  Dawion  Boner,  p.  20.  f  Ibid.  p.  21.  t  Beztmigger,  part  i. 
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the  road  to  the  same  town  that  passes  by  Birkadem  and  the  plain,  and 
of  a  third  road  that  runs  along  the  sea-shore  towards  the  Maison  Carrie, 
where  it  divides  into  teveral  branches,  some  leading  to  the  farms  of  the 
territory  of  Beni-Mou9a,  whilst  another  terminates  in  the  camps  of  Fon- 
douk  and  of  Kara-Mustapha,  and  a  farther  branch  leads  to  the  solitudes 
of  Cape  Matifou. 

These  different  roads,  which  are  continually  paced  by  a  population  pre- 
senting an  inconceiyably  bizarre  mixture,  and  animated  by  an  extraordinary 
movement  and  circulation,  offer  a  most  attractive  spectacle. 

Add  to  this  the  sea-view,  the  continual  arrival  and  departure  of  ships 
of  war  and  merchant  vessels/  the  i^pearance  of  the  pretty  villas  sur- 
rounding the  fort,  some  of  which,  suspended  over  abrupt  precipices,  look 
like  pictures  hanging  to  a  wall, — and  the  reader  may  form  a  proximate 
idea  of  the  noble  scenery  commanded  by  the  Fort  de  TEmpereur.* 

Though  the  Barbary  pirates  were  no  respecters  of  persons  or  of  na- 
tions, the  ambassadors  of  Christiaa  states  seem  generally  to  have  led  a 
luxurious  and.  easy  life  at  Algiers. 

The  consulate  of  Sweden  was  one  of  those  charming  countrynsMeats  so 
numerous  near  the  capital  before  conquest,  war,  and  military  occupation 
had  left  fatal  traces  of  their  passage  in  felling  most  of  the  noble  trees 
that  adorned  its  gardens.  The  spot  where  the  consulate  stands  must  be 
the  site  of  some.  Roman  structure,  from  the  remains  that  have  been  lately 
discovered  there ;  nor  is  this  strange,  as  the  slopes  of  Mustapha  must 
always  have  been. a  favourite  spot  for  villas,  and  most  of  the  consuls 
resided  on  this  side,  including  those  of  Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  The  residence  of  the  latter  is  situated  on  one  of  the  culminating 
points  of  the  slope  of  Mustapha,  and  the  eye  embraces  both  declivities. 
Few  views  Cfm  equal  that  which  meets  the  eye  ffom  this  point ;  as  you 
behold  in  one  glance  all  the  details  of  a  richly  cultivated  landscape, 
adorned  with  all.  the  attractions  of  art,  and  the  wild  background  of  the 
rugged  and  precipitous  mountains  that  frown  above  it.  The  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  perpetually  breaking  against  the  dark  schistous 
rocks  of  the  coast  cover  the  shores  with  a  circle  of  white  foam,  that 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  broad  silvery  band,^  diversified  at  night  by 
phosphorescent  streams  of  fire.  Mountain,  plain,  and  ocean  harmonise 
beautifully  in  this  graceful  view,  which  the  eye  is  never  satiated  with 
beholding,  f 

Between  the  Fort  Neuf  and  the  Jardin  du  Dey,  to  the  left  of  the  road 
of  Boujareah,  there  appear  a  number  of  whitewashed  tombs,  which  at  a 
distance  look  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  meadow.  Their  shape  is  very 
like  the  hull  of  a  ship  reversed,  and  placed  on  a  rectangular  base.  Some 
of  these  monuments  are  of  marble,  and  almost  all  contain  inscriptions,  of 

*  BerbPJgger^B  Alg^riO;  part  i.  t  Ibid, 
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which  some  are  very  short,  only  giving  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  namea 
and  qualities  of  the  deceased,  whilst  others,  much  longer,  cover  the  stone, 
and  contain  many  scriptural  extracts.     This  is  the  Jewish  cemetery.'" 

Following  the  road  from  Algiers  to  Kouhah,  the  traveller  finds  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  opposite  the  Jardin  d'Essai,  the  pretty  Caf6  of  Ham- 
mah,  called  by  Europeans  the  Caf6  of  the  Plantain-trees.  ^  This  name  is 
derived  &om  the  fine  trees  that  shade  the  native  building,  whose  appear- 
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ance,  however,  lias  been  greatly  changed  since  the  conquest.  The  pitiless 
hand  of  civilisation  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  almost  demolished  the  pic- 
turesque. The  narrow  shady  path  that  used  to  lead  there  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  wide,  straight,  dusty  road,  the  work  of  civil  engineers.  The 
formal  avenues  and  regular  alleys  of  the  Experimental  Garden  are  the  pre- 
sent substitutes  for  the  wild  and  capacious  clumps  of  trees  that  used  to 
separate  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  Then  the  noisy  French  guinguette 
(wine-shop)  has  hung  up  its  symbolical  cork  alongside  the  Moorish  caf§, 
typifying  the  contrasts  of  the  two  races.     Thus,  next  door  to  the  lively, 


•  Berbnigger,  part  L 
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gay,  and  noisy  French,  adding  to  their  natural  excitement  the  fictitious 
excitement  of  fermented  liquors,  you  see  the  grave  and  immovable  natives 
sipping  Mocha  and  pure  water, — ^inoffensive  tonics  that  leave  the  reason 
clear. 

Leaving  the  broad  prose  of  the  wine-«hop,  let  us  enter  the  poetical  at- 
mosphere of  the  Moorish  caf§,  realising  the  dreams  of  Eastern  romance; 
Several  large  mats  are  extended  in  the  shade  of  the  plantains,  and  the 
customers  may  be  invariably  seen  seated  there  with  iheit  legs  crossed,  or 
recumbent  in  the  scriptural  and  classical  attitude  of  John  and  Alcibiades. 
The  shop  of  the  qahotuu^  l^I^^  ^^  coffee-house-keeper  faces  the  centre 
tree,  and  contains  benches  covered  with  mats ;  but  it  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  save  in  bad  weather.  Near  a  stove,  always  containing  boiling 
water,  stands  the  mortar  in  which  the -coffee  is  pounded;  and  over  it  hangs 
a  board  destined  to  receive  the  names  of  those  customers  who  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  obtain  credit.  Some  pipes,  a  few  wooden  foot- 
stools, and  two  or  three  draught-boards,  form  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 
There  is  a  great  distance  between  this  simple  establishment  and  the  daz- 
zling luxury  of  French  cafes ;  but  the  situation,  architecture,  and  arrange-* 
ments  of  these  native  Algerian  coffee-houses  are  so  picturesque,  original, 
and  antique,  that  they  give  birth  to  tranquil  and  primitive  emotions, 
foreign  to  the  gildings  and  trappings  of  the  French  metropolis.  Though 
frescoes  and  gilding  are  wanting,  there  is  nothing  to  excite  the  painful 
reflection  of  palled  appetites  and  bankrupt  competition,  as  in  our  princely 
houses  of  entertainment. 

The  qahouadji  of  Hanunah,  without  the  dread  of  failures  or  rivals, 
passes  his  happy  days  at  his  stove  or  among  his  customers.  Armed  with 
a  little  pair  of  tongs,  he  may  be  seen  hurrying  to  deposit  a  live  coal  in  the 
pipe  of  one  customer ;  whilst  he  hands  a  fendjal,  or  cup  of  aromjEitic  coffee, 
to  another,  for  the  modest  price  of  five  centimes  (a  hal^enny).  When  not 
engaged  in  these  duties  he  ia  always  at  his  post  by  the  stove,  concocting 
the  precious  liquor  that  forms  the  basis  of  his  revenues.  When  the  water 
boils,  he  pours  in  the  bruised  coffee,  stirs  it  a  few  minutes,  and  then  after 
pouring  it  several  times  from  one  pot  to  another,  discharges  it  at  length 
into  very  small  cups,  with  copper  egg-cups  as  saucers.  The  beverage 
taken  in  small  quantities  in  hot  weather  is  very  wholesome  and  re- 
fresliing,  and  a  happy  substitute  for  those  copious  libations  of  debili- 
tating fluids  that  predispose  the  system  to  fever  and  dysentery. 

The  natives  do  not  resort  to  these  places  only  to  drink  coffee.  They 
play  at  many  games,  especially  cards,  making  use  of  Spanish  packs  and 
terms.  Thus  they  call  the  colours,  oros,  copcu,  espados,  bastos,  and  the 
court  cards,  re^,  darna,  sola,  and  the  others,  ciuitro,  as,  seis,  <&c.  The 
frequent  intercourse  between  Barbary  and  the  Peninsula,,  and  the  Andalu- 
fiian  origin  of  many  Moors,  will  explain  this  fact. 

Draughts  are  also  a  favourite  amusement ;  but  the  squares,  instead  of 
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being  black  and  white  as  with  us,  are  hollow  or  flat  alternately.  They 
also  substitute  for  our  men  two  kinds  of  pieces,  whereof  one  resembles 
the  castle,  and  the  other  the  pawns  in  chess.  Their  mode  of  play  like- 
wise differs  somewhat  from  ours  ;  6.  g,  no  one  can  be  forced  to  take. 

But  the  entertainments  of  the  Bami,  or  story-teller,  are  the  great  at- 
traction. It  is  chiefly  in  the  Bamahdan  fast  that  this  iworthy. displays  his 
powers.  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  are  the  chief  fund  on  which  he 
draws ;  and  when  he  originates  the  matter,  his  improvisations  have  a 
revolting  obscenity  to  ^European  ears.  Some  expressions  are  continually 
repeated  in  their  diseourses,  such  as  JU  qal^  v^lS  qtdei,  jJU  qaJUm  (he 

has  said,  she  has  said,  they  have  said),  t)*-*  J^^  JvS  qaL  fl  nuUsd 

(they  say  in  the  story),  JJ  U^  kimcm  qualou  {tBa  they  say,  &c.),  render- 
ing an  Exeter-Hall^  patience  necessary  to  ^dure  such  monotonous  deli- 
very. 

There  are  some  other  recreations  to  which  the  less  rigid  Mussulmans 
addict  themselves  at  the  coffee-houses,  including  a  certain  description  of 
intoxication,  called  kif,  not  prohibited  in  the  Koran.  Some  take  afioun 
(opium)  j*  others  mimch  a  kind  of  bean  named  bouzaqa,  which  is  re- 
ported to  kill  all  animals  having  the  appendage  of  a  tail  (zaqa).  They 
also  eat  an  opiate  paste,  madjoun ;  the  women  are  particulariy  fond  of 
this  substance.  Boundje  is  another  intoxicating  substance  that  they  em- 
ploy ;  but  hachich,f  or  Indian  hemp,  mashed  fine,  and  smoked  in  very 

*  From  i^\g,  adfya,  health,  oalm,  seromty. 

f  The  botanical  features  of  this  plant  will  .be  found  in  the  ohapter  on  the  Algerian 
Flora  ;  but  we  propose  to  give  in  this  note  the  substance  of  Dr.  Lagger*s  remarks  on  the 
mode  of  preparing  and  \ising  the  plant.  Eosmpfer  says  that  the  term  kif  is  used  in  Persia 
to  designate  all  substances  that  generate  intoxicating  effects.  The  principal  of  these  sub- 
stances are  tobacco,  the  poppy,  and  hemp.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  informs  us  that  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  use  the  term  kief  to  designate  the  stupor  into  which  the  use  of  the  hachich 
throws  them. 

In  Algeria  they  apply  the  names  ofJbtf,  of  hachich,  and  sometimes  of  tekrouri,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  stem  of  the.  hemp,  including  the  leaves^  the  flowers,  and  the  seed,  some- 
times smoked  by  the  natives  in  very  diminutive  pipes.  These  smokers  are  mostly  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  are  rarely  met  with  among  the  Bedouins.  The 
Arabs  call 'hemp  Vanal.  European- hemp  is  styled  by  botanists  cannaJbi*  ttsUva,  Indian 
hemp  cannabis  indica,  called  hachdch  in  Egypt.  Mekrizy,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  maintains  that  the  use  of  hachich  was  discovered  by  Scheikh  Haider,  who  died 
in  618  Heg.  (1121) ;  others  attribute  it  to  Scheikh  Birazian,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Cosroes ;  and  some  have  affirmed  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Qreeks. 

Its  empIoymeM  has  been  repeatedly  forbidden  by  the  Mussulman  sovereigns.  In 
Algeria  the  French  troops  and  oolonista  have  only  used  it  to  become  acqiiainted  with  its 
effects.  In  all  parts  of  the  regency  this  hemp  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  in  gardens 
surrounding  the  towns,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  or  othei*wise  consuming 
its  stem.  At  Constantina,  and  in  some  other  towns,  they  prepare  oomfits  made  of  it, 
which  are  eaten  to  procure  pleasant  dreams.    To  make  the  madjoun,  the  hemp  is  first 
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little  pipes  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose^  is  the  great  instrument  for 
creating  kif. 

The  inebriation  resulting  from  the  use  of  these  substances  has  generally 
a  tranquil  character  :  the  persons  under  ita  influence  have  commonly  bril- 
liant eyes  and  a  bright  complexion ;  sometimes  a  vacant  laugh  disturbs  their 
features,  at  others  a .  melancholy  torpor  settles  on  their  &ce.  They  say 
that  the  chief  object  in  view  in  using  them  is,  becausrthey^are  powerful 
aphrodisiacs. 

The  coffee-house  proprietors  are  Turks,.^r  Eoulouglis ;  and  some  say 
they  are  employed  as  spies  by  government,  to  report,  the  conversation  of 
Moors  and  Arabs,  which  is,  however,  generally  vague  and  extravagant. 

Before  we  leave  this  caf^,  it  should  be  added  that .  it  is  built  on 
the  channel  of  a  Boman  aqueduct  that  descended  from  the  hills  of  Mus- 
tapha,  and  abutted  at  a  kind  of  reservoir,  of  which  some  traces  were  found 
in  surveying  the  Jardiu  d'Essai.  All  the  remains  found  on  this  spot  con- 
sist of  some  foundations,  an  oval. basin  paved  in  mosaic  work  and  cut 
in  two.by  a  partition  -wall,  a  medal  of. the  Lowec  Empire,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  pottery.* 

On  the  slope  of  the  hills  of  Mustapha  is  another  pteresting  object, 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  a  country  house^belonging  to  Dey  Mustapha, 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  hills  of  Mustapha  stretch  from 
Bab-azoun  in  the  direction  o£  the  liaison  Can*ee,  and  display  all  the  rich- 
ness of  southern  vegetation,  and  the- remains  of  great  luxury  in  Moorish 
architecture.  The  gardens  of  Mustapha  Dey  are  situated  above,  the  vast 
infantry*  barracks  of  that  name,  and  were  a  favourite  resort  of  the  proprietor, 
who  used  to  keep  his  wives  there  in  the  -fine  season,  and  retired  to 
that  «pot  himself  to  seek  repose  after  the  fiBttigues  of  office.  The  Algerine 
people  were  very  partial  to  him,  and  43till  praise  his  justice  and  kindness. 
These  qualities ,  probably  led  to  his  ruin,  as  the  Janissaries  wished  for 
sterner  and  more  uncompromising  leaders.  Having  heard  of  their  inten- 
tion .to  slay  him,  one  day  that  he  was  going  from  the  Djeminah  to. the 
mosque  of  Seida,f  *as  a  last  resource,  he  fled  with  his  khaznadji  (finance 
minister)  to  seek .  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Sid-Wali-Dada,  situated  at 

pounded,  and  then  mixed  with  honey  or  butter ;  but  the  most  usual  way  of  consuming 
it  is  by  smoking.  The  following  is  a  common  preparation  of  it :  hemp-seed  is  pounded 
and  bailed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  to 
two  pounds  of  sugar.  Among  the  Harectas  (province  of  Constontina)  hachich-leaves  are 
given  to  the  horses  to  give  them  spirit  on  fantasia  days  (fdte-days  with  sham-fights). 

The  oTirious  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  farther  particulars  relating  to  hachich  and  its 
ecstatic  effects  is  referred  to  Ebn  Beitar's  Treatise  on  Simples,  J.  J.  Amp^ra'sr  article  in 
the  lUvue  des  deux  Mojidet,  January  1842 ;  and  M.  Aubert  Boohe^s  experiences  of  its 
effects  in. the  VocabtUaire  d^Hisloire  NaturtUe  attached  to  General  .I]^umas'8  OrAnd 
Desert,  p.  401. 

•  Berbrugger,  part  1. 

i*  A  very  pretty  mosque  pulled  dawn  by  the  French. 
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Ketchaoua,  a  little  above  the  mosque  tliat  has  been  converted  into  a 
Catholic  church.  But  the  road  was  blocked  up  by  mutineers  clamorously 
demanding  the  head  of  Mustapha ;  and  when  the  khaznadji  entered  the 
street,  he  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  dey  followed  the 
steps  and  shared  the  fate  of  his  minister,  being  hacked  to  pieces  by  the 
yataghans  of  the  Janissaries  before  he  had  tinie  to-  reach  the  door  of 
the  marabotrt. 

No  one  who  visited  Algiers  a  few  years  since  can  have  forgotten  seeing 
in  the  streets  of  that  city  a  lame  old  man  with  a  long  silvery  beard,  whose 
gentle  and  venerable  countenance  attracted  the  beholder  :  he  was  the  first 
native  who  wore  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  over  his  oriental  dress. 
This  old  man  was  the  son  of  Mustapha  Pasha;  a  circumstance  that  alone 
would  not  have  secured  him  much  consideration  among  his  compatriots  if 
this  Koulougli  had  not  possessed  a  large  fortune.  Out  of  office  a  man  was 
nothing  in  that  country;  and  frequent  revolutions,  as  well  as  polygamy,  had 
indefinitely  multiplied  the  dey*s  children.  Hence  the  humblest  European 
visitor  at  Algiers  may  now  have  his  boxes  carried  by  the  offspring  of  t^ose 
proud  pirate  chiefs,  once  the  terror  of  Christendom.* 

Important  monuments  are  so  rare  in  Algeria,  save  in  the  towns,  that 
Europeans  are  always  wont  to  attribute  them  to  an  older  people  than  the 
present  possessors  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  bridge  of  the  Haratch  has  been 
given  a  Eoman  origin,  though  Charles  V.,  in  his  disastrous  expedition  of 
1541,  found  no  bridge  there,  and  was  forced  to  throw  a  flying  bridge  across 
the  river.  Lastly,  the  Arabic  inscription  given  below  removes  all  doubt 
on  the  subject,  proving  that  it  was  built  in  II49  of  the  hegira  (a.d.  1736) 
by  Pasha  Ibrahim-ben-Ramahdan. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year  this  bridge  is  as  useless  as  that  over  the 
Manzanares  at  Madrid ;  but  in  rainy^  weather  it  is  invaluable,  maintwning 
the  communication  with  the  eastern  tribes.  The  apathy  of  the  Turks  had 
deferred  its  erection  for  two  centuries,  and  it  was  only  under  the  last  dey 
that  it  was  secured  by  the  erection  of  the  fortress  called  the  Maiaon  Ca/rtee 
by  Yahhya  Arha,  The  pirate  government,  in  its  usual  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  its  subjects,  built  it  after  the  following  plan.  Every  one  who 
had  to  pass  the  bridge  to  Algiers  was  obliged  on  his  return,  if  he  had  beasts 
of  burden,  to  bring  a  load  of  sand,  mortar,  and  bricks.  Those  who  could 
not  be  turned  to  account  in  this  fashion  were  forced  to  work  at  it  like  day- 
labourers  ;  and  when  they  asked  for  food  after  a  hard  day's  work,  they  were 
paid  by  a  good  bastinado. 

The  military  importance  of  this  spot  did  not  escape  the  French ;  it  be- 
came their  out-post  to  the  east,  and  remained  so  in  1843.  Before  describing 
the  bridge,  a  word  on  its  builder.     Ibrahim  was  raised  to  authority  on  the 

•  Berbragger,  part  I. 
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12th  of  Kaby-el-Aonel,  1145  (23d  April,  1732).  This  is  proved  by  his 
seal ;  and  he  bore  the  name  of  Ehaznadar,  haying  been  treasurer  before 
he  became  pasha.  He  met  with  a  good  share  of  misfortunes  in  his  adminis- 
tration, as  the  Spaniards  retook  Oran,  which  they  had  lost  in  1708 ;  and  in 
1147  (a.d.  1734)  Algiers  was  ravaged  by  a  terrible  famine,  com  costing 
three  ryals  (about  ten  francs)  the  saa  (three-fifths  of  a  hectolitre).*  In 
1740  it  was  visited  by  the  plague,  which  came  from  the  west,  and  lasted 
three  years.  In  1840  a  violent  storm  destroyed  a  great  many  ships  in 
the  port;  and  in  1742  the  lightning  struck  the  Bordj  Mouley  Hhacan 
(Emperor's  Fort),  set  fire  to  the  powder-magazine,  and  blew  it  up  with  the 
garrison.  Happily  for*  Ibrahim,  his  Janissaries  were  not  so  superstitious  as 
those  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  was  slain,  though  much  beloved,  because  the 
plague,  the  locusts,  and  Lord  Exmouth  had  come  in  his  time.  Ibra- 
him, like  his  predecessors,  was  almost  independent  of  Turkey.  The  only 
war  he  undertook' was  one  with  Tunis,  which  ended  in  his  favour  by  his 
appointing  his  subject  Ali  Bey  as  its  governor..  Ibrahim  died  in  1158 
(a.d.  1745),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  khaznadji,  Ibrahim  Khoudja.  Like 
all  the  biographies  of  the  Algerine  deys,  save  one  or  two,  this  notice  is 
meagre  enough,  a  matter  perhaps  not  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

The  position  of  the  bridge  over  the  Haratch  is  eminently  unhealthy; 
hence  it  has  ^ways  been  garrisoned  by  native  troops  in  French  pay.  In 
1843  they  consisted  of  native  tirailleurs  under  the  Chef  de  Bataillon  Verg^. 
A  native  tribe,  called  the  Aribs,  has  also  been  settled  for  some  years  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mitidja.  These  Arabs  are  natives  of  the  province  of 
Constantiua,  where  being  dispossessed  of  their  own  territory  by  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  they  came  west,  the  greater  part  settling  at  Hamza ;  but 
many  were  granted  the  Easauta  district,  which  they  peaceably  enjoyed  till 
it  was  given  to  the  Polish  prince  Mir,  After  some  discussion  the  mutual 
claims  were  adjusted,  and  the  Aribs  remain.  Besides  being  shepherds,  they 
are  Makhzen,  or  irregular  horsemen ;  and  their  chief  bears  the  name  of 
Ben  Zekri,  and  professes  to  be  descended  from  the  great  Granadan  family 
of  that  name.     He  is  said  to  be  partial  to  the  bottle. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  establish  an  Arab  colony  near  the  Ha- 
ratch bridge,  consisting  of  a  gathering  of  Arabs,  Kabyles,  <fec.  from  all 
parts  of  Algeria.  This  rabble  was  christened  the  Beni-Ramasses  by  the 
soldiers,  and  has  naturally  failed,  the  Frank  and  Mussulman  elements  not 
admitting  of  an  easy  fusion  and  amalgamation. 

There  is  now  only  a  little  village  containing  a  hundred  houses,  built 
in  a  straight  line,  near  the  brieves.  lis  inhabitonts  consist  exclusively  of 
the  native  tirailleurs  and  their  funilies.  No  cultivstioii  i»  emied  on, 
and  the  only  means  of  subsistence  of  the  heads  of  these  families  is  derired 
from  their  pay. 

*  8«.  Ad. ;  three-fifths  of  22<X)9067  gallons,'  t. «.  for  about  16  imperial  gallons,  or  2 
boshels. 
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We  here  present  the  inscription  of  Ibrahim  on  the  bridge,  with  its 
translation  : 

X  O    *  si* 

^W  te.jl  fjU  ^i\  ^  ^^\  j-i  JJ^  UjUj  ^ 

Ij^yo  ^U^j-  *i]i^r^         \^j>*.w^  .ujurf  •-****-»  »wJi  4^*^- 

The  anxiety  to  make  each  half-line  rhyme  with  the  following  has  caused 
some  words  to  be  removed  from  their  legitimate  place  by  the  composer. 
Thus,  instead  of  \ai  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  second 
line,  you  ought  to  read  jLai,  We  annex  the  English  transcription  of 
these  lines,  followed  by  their  translation. 

Tamma  benaouaii&  albery  all&hy  &n  idny  banyhi  lioudj  .allahy. 

Eihi  Ibrahim  Pasha  ben  Ramahdan  amara  fasftra  oantharatan  laaa  kamatara. 

Djaala  aUah  layahou  aayan  maahkouran  oua  djezlLouhou  djeiaan  m«afouran. 

Sanata  teaan  oua  arbayn  oua  mayet  oua  alf  minJia^jaratl  min  lahoualias  oua  akoharfo 

Trahslation.* 
{7%e'Wordt  in  the  inscription  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  men  of  Algiers,) 

Wo  have  fiuished  this  wonderful  and  brilliant  stnicturej  with  the  permianon  of  him 
who  undertook  it  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  order  came  from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  Bamahdan ;  and  the  result  was  the 
bridge  you  see. 

May  God  take  his  efforts  as  a  work  worthy  of  reward;  and  may  this,  re  ward  be 
considerable ! 

The  1149th  year  of  the  hegira  of  him  to  whom  glory- aDd\  honour  belong. 

The  word  '  hegira*  means  flight,  as  the  reader  knows ;  and  the  Jiaho- 
metan  era  dates  from  Mahomet^s  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina.f  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  of  whom  mention  is  here  made,  came  in  all  probability  from  Tur- 
key to  Algiers,  which  accounts  for  the  wording  being  in  Ottoman  and  not 
in  Algerian  Arabic. 

At  two  kilometres  {\^  miles)  from  Algiers,  on  the  road  to  Pointe  Pes- 
cade,  stands  a  very  pretty  chapel,  now  a  French  cabaret.     This  is  the 

marabout,  or  koubbah,  or  q'bor     ij  of  Sidi  Yakoub.    We  know  not  on 

what  principle  the  saint  has  made  way  for  the  cook,  but  certain  it  is  that 
religion  has  here  given  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  Bacchus  has  supplanted 
the  holy  Mussulman  whose  remains  had  reposed  in  peace  on  that  spot 
for  three  centuries.  Father  Haedo  calls  (he  saint  by  the  surname  of 
El-hel-Desi,  intended  for  El  Andalouci,  shewing  that  he  was  a  refugee 

*  By  M.  ^inaud,  Member  of  the  Institute.  ^  Berbrugger,  part  i 
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Spanish  Moor ;  and  he'  asserts  that  he  went  mad  towards  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  adds,  that  he  was  one  of  those  marabouts  who  were  wont  to 
take  singular  liberties  with  the  fair  sex  of  Algeria,  giving  a  good  sound 
beating  to  the  poor  women  who  flocked  to  kiss  his  hands.  The  slj  tra- 
veller insinuates  that  the  Algerian  ladies,  notwithstanding  his  violent 
habits,  did  not  scruple  to  invite  him  and  his  like  to  visit  them,  hoping 
to  get  joung  saints  bj  his  intercession ;  nor  did  parents  or  husbands 
oppose  this,  regarding  the  practice  as  &  signal  blessing. 

The  Koubbah  of  Bidi-Yakoub,  built  on  the  top  of  a  schistous  roek,  and 
encompassed  bj  fine  olive-trees,  is  contiguous  to  the  Hospitals  of  the  Dey 
and  of  the  Salpetri^re,  which  have  been  noticed  elsewhere. 

Several  streams  issue  from  the  rock  below  the  koubbah,.  and  flow  over 
the  strand.  This  place  is  named  Ajoun-Beni-Menad,  or  the  fountains  of 
Beni-Menad. 

The  aged  natives  assert  that  thej  received  their  name  from  their 
builders,  a  tribe  called  the  Beni-Menad,  living  between  the  western  part 
of  the  Mitidja  and  Scherschell.  These  fountains  and  the  koubbah  are 
visited  with  equal  fervour  bj  Jews  and  Mussulmans.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Sidi-Ali-Zouoni ;  and  the  Moors  state  that  it  is  because  these 
two  saints  shewed  the  Jews  some  favour. 

The  fDuntains  being.the  residence  of  genii,  a  race  popular  with  all  sects, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  receiving  the  attentions  of  the  children 
of  IsmaeL  and  Issael,  though  the  latter  keep  to  the  springs  nearest  the 
Salpetri^re. 

There  are  seven  fountains  at  Ayoun-Beni-Menad  :*  1.  Ain-el-Q'hha- 
lah,  the  black  fountain ;  2.  Ain-el-Bidha,  the  white  fountain  ;  3.  Ain-el- 
Khadrah,  the  green  fountain;  4.  Ain-el-Sefrah,  the  yellow  fountain; 
5.  Ain-el-Hhamra,  the  red  fountain ;  6.  Ain-loun- el-Foul,  the  bean- 
coloured  fountain;  7.  Ain-Oulad-Sergou,  the  fountain  of  the  children 
of  Sergou.f 

Certain  sacrifices  are  offered  up  every  Wednesday  at  these  fountains, 
respecting  which  we  have  gathered  the  following  curious  particulars : 

It  is  i\pcessary  to  sacrifice  a  completely  black  fowl  at  the  black  foun- 
tain, a  white  one  at  the  white  fotmtain,  and  so  forth ;  and  this  practice 

*  ^^J^  c^yn  makes  in  the  plural  lo^^  aiioun,  fountains.  The  names  of  the  foun- 
tains in  the  Arabic  character  are  as  follows : . 


1.  '1:^\  j^-X  Ain-el-KafUA. 

2.  '*Ui.-J\  j^;-^  Ain-elBydA:. 

8.  \j0a:>-  ^\  j^j-*^  Ain-d'Khadra, 


4.  \JLt^\   ^^  Ain-el-Sfarra, 

6.  1  wO^Ol  j^;*iC  Ain-tl-Hamra, . 

6*  (J^   (J^   U7  iJi^  Ain'loun-€t' 
Foul. 


7.  ^Zj^  JjL  (^«^  Aii^Ovlad-Sergou. 


t  The  negroes  in  their  dialect  call  the  Christians  Oulad-Sergou, 

H 
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seeAis  to  be  of  ancient  date,  as  Father  Haedo*  speaks  of  the  green  fountain 
as  the  Alame-Hader,  bj  which  he  means  the  Ain-el-Khadrah j  and  he  re- 
lates that  in  his  day  fowls  were  solemnly  sacrificed  there  to  the  genii. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  bullocks  are  also  occasionally  offered  up  there,  but 
rarely,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  devotees.  The  genii  are  Christian, 
Mussulmau,  and  Jewish;  and  the  Mahometans  relate  that  Mahomet,  not 
wishing  the  faithful  to  be  tempted  during  the  trying  fast  of  the  Ramadhan 
by  infidel  genii,  shuts  them  all  up  the  night  before  the  beginning  of  their 
Lent,  and  only  releases  them  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, — ^in  the  same 
way  that  the  pc^oe  in  Europe  keep  a  good  watch  over  well-known  old 
criminals  during  holidajrs. 

The  weekly  pilgrimages  to,  and  sacrifices  at  these  fountains  are  for  the 
purpose  of  healing  diseases  :  the  process  we  shall  explain  presently.  But 
the  genii  are  not  to  be  courted  with  impunity,  and  the  health  of  Uie  body 
is  often  recovered  at  the  cost  of  the  soul.  The  frequenters  of  l^ese  wells 
often  become  what  is  called  medjnoun  (possessed  by  genii).  This  disease 
has  several  developments.  Some  fancy  themselves  mendicants,  and,  what- 
ever their  station,  go  about  in  rags  begging.  Others  practise  what  is 
called  djMeb,  t.  e.  dance  and  leap  about  to  the  sound  of  a  large  drum, 
till  they  fieJl  down  in  a  kind  of  trance,  in  which  they  can  swallow  live 
coals,  digest  naUs,  &c.  This  state  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  fiavia  of 
the  Pythoness  and  the  trances  of  the  dancing  dervishes,  and  may  not  im- 
probably be  occasioned  by  the  ansesthetic  properties  of  the -water  or  air, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  clefts  at  Delphi. 

Sometimes  the  frequenters  of  the  black  fountain  are  seen  dancing  the 
djebbeb  in  black  dresses  on  the  spot.  It  would,  however,  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  all  the  extravagances  connected  with  this  genii-worship, 
though  the  subject  is  interesting  in  a  psychological  and  anthropological 
point  of  view. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Wednesday  sacrifices. 
Just  after  the  gun-shot  fired  at  dawn,  when  the  gates  open,  a  crowd  of 
Moorish  women,  preceded  by  negresses  with  fowls,  pour  forth  towards  f^he 
Jardin  du  Dey.  A  few  venerable  negroes  with  white  beards,  and  very 
fat  negresses,  who  are  the  sacrificators,  march  in  front. 

Arrived  at  the  fountains,  the  votaries  seek  their  favourite  spring. 
The  old  women  throw  grains  of  incense  into  a  little  stove,  and  toss  it 
round  the  body  and  head  of  their  patients,  after  which  they  bathe  them 
in  the  fountain.  Young  girls  are  stripped  naked  behind  a  screen  formed 
by  the  long  cotton  veils  used  by  the  women  in  the  streets;  and  after 
their  fumigations  they  soon  repair  the  disorder  of  their  costume,  ^uid 
prepare  to  assist  at  the  sacrifices. 

*  Father  Haedo  published  in  1637  a  work  OQtitled  Topografia  y  Istoria  general  do 
Argel :  VaUadoUd. 
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A  negro^  after  drawing  Jbis  knife  round  the  neck  of  the  fowl  several 
times,  cuts  its  throat  Auguries  are  drawn  from  the  operation.  Thus  it 
is  very  unfortunate  for  the  bird  to  die  at  once.  When  dead,  the  sacri* 
ficator  dips  his  fingers  in  the  blood  and  daubs  the  face  of  the  patient. 
Wheat  and  other  offerings  are  cast  into  the  sea  for  the  genii  after  this, 
and  the  patients  depart,  carrying  water  from  the  springs  to  complete  their 
cure.     'Hie  cure  can  be  obtained  also  by  proxy. 

It  seems  strange  that  one  of  the  fountains,  that  of  the  children  of  Ser- 
gou,  should  be  consecrated  to  Christians,  as  that  word  signifies  in  the  gjien' 
aouya  or  negro  idiom.  But  these  blacks  are  some  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  scene,  and  many  of  them  before  conversion  were  Abyssinian  Christians. 
Not  that  Christendom  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  them,  for  they  cut  a  most 
disgusting  figure  in  the  djebbeb.  When  thus  excited,  religious  enthusi- 
asm leads  them  not  to  bite  tlie  thorny  leaves  of  the  Earbary  fig,  or  to 
swallow  nails  and  hot  coals,  but  to  make  a  meal  like  that  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,*  to  satisfy  their  depraved  appetites. 

Many  of  these  curious  superstitions  and  phenomena  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  convulsionaries  of  St.  Medard,  of  St.  Yitus^s  dance  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  of  the  Cevennes  &natics,  and  other  epidemic  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system  wrought  by  fanaticism  and  sympathy,  and  proving 
the  uniformity  in  the  psychological  and  physiological  developments  of  man 
in  all  phases  of  time  and  space.t 

•  Ch.  iv.  vor.  12. 

t  Berbruggor,  i.  p.  68.  See  some  other  interesting  partieulars  on  native  supersti- 
tions by  M.  Berbrugger  and  L.  Piesae,  in  the  Legendes  Algeriennes,  Paris,  1843 ;  also 
Baron  Bande's  AJg^e,  vol.  i. ;  and  Relation  des  Voyages  de  M.  de  Braves,  Ambaraador 
of  Henri  Quatre  in  Turkey,  1628.  On  the  djebbeb  daaoe,  see  Part  II.  the  chapter  on 
the  Negroes,^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Interior  of  tfie  9robtnce. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ALGERIAN  SCENERY — INTERIOR  OF  THE  PROVINCE BLIDAH 

THE  CHIFFA MEDEAH MILIANAH THE  RIVER   OF  SILVER TENIET-EL- 

HAD BOGHAR THE    KOUBBER    ROME  AH SCHERSCHELL TENES  —  THE 

DARHA ORLEANSVILLE ^AUMALE  —  THE    OASES    OF    THE    BENI-MZAB — THE 

BEDOUIN  TRIBES. 

WHILE  our  European  visitor  is  engaged  in  scaling  the  shoulders  of  old 
Atlas,  or  toiling  along  the  dusty  roads  of  NuiDidi%  it  may  be  some 
refreshment  to  his  fevered  blood  to  pause  awhile  under  yon  shady  palms, 
that  bend  their  graceful  heads  over  the  whitewashed  marabout ;  and  as  he 
wipes  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  broad  features  of 
African  scenery. 

And  first,  as  he  casts  his  weary  limbs  on  the  parched  ground,  let  him 
mark  well  the  fiery  glories  of  that  southern  sun,  which  no  effort  of  pencil 
or  pen  can  conjure  into  the  misty  imaginations  of  patent  cockneys  and 
bacUmds  de  Forts,  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  sun  of  Africa  to  the 
absent ;  not  even  the  rising  of  this  glorious  orb  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  nor  its  setting  in  waves  of  fire  on  the  savannahs  of  Guiana.  The 
sun  of  Africa  appears  gigantic  and  in  unison  with  the  whole  aspect  of 
nature  in  this  terrible  country.  The  same  character  of  arid  grandeur  per- 
vades every  thing — deserts,  rocks,  mountains,  plains ;  the  very  men  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  lion.* 

After  a  frugal  repast  of  dates,  and  a  refreshing  draught  of  the  crystal 
brook  that  laves  his  feet,  let  our  new  acquaintance  climb  that  ruinous  pile 
to  the  left,  and  gaze  at  the  strange  scene  unrolled  before  him.  His  eye 
wanders  over  a  vast  treeless  plain ;  and  his  spirit  is  roused  by  one  of  those 
mighty  impulses  that  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Africa,  and  to 
which  Europe  is  a  stranger.  Large  salt-lakes  at  his  feet  sparkling  like 
diamonds,  immense  waves  of  land  lost  in  mirage  rolling  away  to  the  back- 
ground, rocky  arid  ridges  breaking  the  horizon  on  one  side,  a  dark  line  in  the 
distance  seducing  the  imagination  with  Mediterranean  dreams,  the  spectral 
Arab  flying  across  the  plain,  and  the  dazzling  koubbah  with  its  venerable 

*  Madame  Pru^s  Besidence  in  Algeria. 
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plantains.  As  thid  strange  solitary  landscape  unfolds,'  the  spectator  is 
filled  with  indescribable  sadness;  yet  is  the  feeling  mixed  with  grandeur, 
elevating  instead  of  casting  down  the  souL  The  shades  of  ages  hover  over 
you ;  and  these  plains  and  mountains,  the  battle-field  and  grave  of  mighty 
nations  long  since  gathered  to  their  fathers,  seem  to  retain  some  myste- 
rious enchantment  that  inspires  you.  Hence  the  attachment  felt  by  all 
who  have  visited  it  to  that  land  of  fables,  prompting  private  or  commander 
to  escape  from  the  monotony  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  Elysian  Fields, 
and  to  seek  once  more  the  risks,  the  accidents  of  flood  and  field,  and 
those  African  breezes  that  are  life  to  the  soul.* 

Meanwhile,  as  the  traveller  stands  wrapt  in  these  sweet  day-dreams, 
let  him  beware  of  those  mighty  clouds  that  come  sweeping  up  from  the 
horizon,  for  they  bring  with  them  very  unpoetical  consequences.  And- 
now  1  fear  that  he  is  too  late,  and  must  stand  the  fire  of  African  water. 
They  say  in  France  when  it  rains  hard,  that  the  devil  is  beating  his  wife, 
who  goes  and  has  a  good  cry.  The  devil  must  be  very  savage  in  Africa, 
for  the  showers  in  that  favoured  clime  consist  of  successive  sheets  of 
water,-|"  which  have  already  drenched  our  poor  friend,  without  throwing 
cold  water  on  the  characteristic  ardour  of  a  British  traveller.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that,  with  a  red  Murray*s  Handbook  in  hand,  he  trudges  on  soaked 
to  the  bone,  drinking  in  the  amenities  of  tropical  scenery. 

But  the  storm  is  past ;  and,  forgetting  his  shower-bath,  our  honest  Briton 
stops  before  the  shadowy  caravansary,  where,  seated  in  a  family  circle  of 
social  camels,  his  spirit  holds  converse  with  the  glories  of  a  southern  night. 
Beclining  his  head  on  an  ass  couchant,  he  sounds  the  fathomless  depths  of 
that  dark-blue  African  sky,  resplendent  with  its  millions  of  precious  stones, 
till  his  mind  wanders  into  the  enchanted  chambers  of  some  Eastern  sor- 
cerer. The  silvery  light  of  the  moon  streaming  over  the  landscape  pours 
calm  and  repose  over  vale  and  mountain ;  whilst  the  abrupt  ribs  and  ridges 
of  the  mountains,  illumined  at  intervals  by  its  rays,  stand  out  like  so  many 
ghosts  from  the  mysterious  background,  t 

Before  we  make  excursions  through  ^e  remoter  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, we  shall  give  a  broad  outline  of  its  more  striking  features  inland. 
Blidah  i^J^Jj  (the  Bida  Colonia  of  Ptolemy)  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Little  Atlas,  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  valley,  twenty-nine  miles  south 
of  Algiers.  The  environs  of  this  town  are  rendered  beautiful  by  the 
numerous  orange-groves  that  fill  the  air  with  their  delicious  perfume, 
while  fruitful  corn-fields  cover  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  At 
the  entrance  of  this  city  you  find  a  cemetery  with  peculiar  sepulchral  stones. 
Aerial  minarets,  cupolas,  tile-covered  roofs  enclosed  in  groves  of  trees, 
and  a  beautiful  vegetation,  account  for  the  love  entertained  by  its  inha- 
bitants for  theft  native  place,  which  they  used  to  style  the  second  Da- 

^  CasteUana,  p.  864.     -  f  Ibid.  p.  170. 
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masciifl.  Blidah  is  internally  a  well-built  town,  having  regular  streets 
mucli  wider  than  those  of  Algiers.  It  is  sorroonded  by  a  wall  twelve 
feet  high  and  one  mile  in  circumference,  with  gates  at  each  end  cor- 
responding to  the  cardinal  points,  and  communicating  together  by  a  street 
that  goes  round  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  population  of  Blidah, 
which  formerly  amounted  to  14  or  15,000,  is  now  reduced  to  6000. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1825  ; 
but  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
New  Blidah.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  built  like  those  of  Algiers, 
and  some  of  them  looking  into  an  inner  court  are  surmounted  by  a  ter- 
race. 

Blidah  possesses  four  stone  mosques,  which  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
ci^ital ;  and  it  contained  lately  many  ruinous  (kbns  scattered  about  the 
towD,  occasioned  by  the  earthquake.  The  country  in  its  vicinity  is  well 
cultivated,  presenting  many  fields  of  com,  potatoes,  and  fiax,  surrounded 
by  hedges.  These  fields  do  not  extend  to  the  northward,  but  to  the  south 
they  occupy  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  slope  of  the  mountains ;  and  though 
they  contain-  few  houses  of  stone,  many  huts  of  reed  and  wood  are  scattered 
over  them.  Omnibuses  pass  daily  through.  Blidah^  on  their  way  from 
Algiers  to  Medeah.* 

The  principal  passes  over  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  between  the 
Mitidja  and  the  valley  of  the  Sbellif,  are  :  lat,  the  Col  de  Teniah  ;  2dly, 
the  Col  de  Mouzaiah ;  3dly,  the  Fortes  de  Fer,  or  Iron  Gates,  a  cutting  of 
the  Chifia.  The  Fortes  de  Fer  are  situated  between  the  peaks  of  Beni- 
Salah  and  that  of  Mouzaiah,  the  former  1520  metres  (4985*60  feet),  and 
the  latter  1560  metres  (5116*80  feet)  in  height.  These  peaks  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  10,000  metres  (32,800  feet),  forming  the  pas8.f  This 
is  the  most  direct  route  from  the  vaUey  of  the  Shellif  to  Algiers ;  the  pass 
is  only  400  metres  (1312  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  not  much 
higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Shellif. 

The  road  between  Blidah  and  Medeah  through  the  Lesser  Atlas  crosses 
the  liver  Chiffa  sixty-two  times.  The  engineers  have  surmounted  appa- 
rently invincible  obstacles,  and  the  works  that  they  have  executed  are 
amazing.  The  rocks  approach  so  near  in  some  parts  as  scarcely  to  leave 
room  for  a  man  to  walk  erect ;  and  during  the  rainy  season  it  was  for- 
merly impassable,  being  bordered  on  both  sides  for  eight  leagues  (twenty 
miles)  by  steep  mountains ;  but  the  engineers  have  made  a  road  through 
these  defiles,  confining  the  river  and  blasting  the  rocks.  The  road  now 
rests  all  the  way  on  a  strong  embankment  confining  the  waters,  is  carried 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  alternately,  and  rises  gently  to  Medeah.  At  all 
seasons  it  is  now  as  good  as  the  best  English  road,  j:  , 

After  emerging  from  the  pass  you  approach  Medeah  ^«xjl  which  was 

*  Blofeid,  pi  8&  t  Baron  Baudo.  $  Bt.  lluid,  p.  18, 
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fbrmerlj  the  residence  of  the  Bej  of  Tittery,  under  whose  government  it 
possessed  a  barrack  for  the  Turkish  militia.  Medeah  contains  still  a  cas- 
bah  and  a  very  pretty  palace,  and  is  sarrounded  by  a  raider  high  stone 
wall  one  mile  in  ciroumfft'ence,  in  which  are  five  gates,  two  of  which  are 
to  the  north,  and  the  other  three  face  the  south,  east,  and  west. 

These  gates  were  till  lately  weakly  defended  by  a  few  loopholes,  through 
which  the  besieged  could  fire  on  the  assailants ;  whilst  above  the  south 
gate  there  used  to  be  two  8-pounder  culverins  of  Spanish  manufacture. 
The  appearance  of  Medeah  is-  very  different  from  that  of  Algiers  in  the 
construction  of  the  houses,  all  being  built  of  stone  and  whitewashed  with 
lime ;  but  the  interiors  are  the  same,  consisting  of  a  ground-floor,  a  first 
story,  and  gallery  supported  by  pillars.  Medeah  contains  many  foun- 
tains, which  are,  however,  in*  general  mere  spouts  in  the  walls  j  a  pretty 
Moorish  coffee-house ;  and  a  caravansary,  where  you  can  get  a  change  of 
horses,  a  rare  circumstance  in  Algeria.  This  town  also  contains,  or  rather 
contained  (1843),  several  mosques  and  a  public  school,  with  a  population 
of  6000  or  7000.  Near  Medeah  stands  a  remarkable  aqueduct,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construction :  but  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques  are  built  in  the  same  way,  t.  Si,  in  stone  and  bricks  of  a  peculiar 
composition  ;  and  the  aqueduct,  though  ancient,  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  be  the  work  of  the  native  Africans^ 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  beautiful,,  presenting  numerous  vineyards 
and  orchards  and  much  cultivation,  displaying  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  possessors.  The  inhabitants  of  Medeah  are  much  more  active  than 
ifi  usual  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  being  never  unoccupied  ;  even  in  the 
coffee-houses  they  knit  a  kind  of  sock  for  the  feet,  using  very  thick  and 
short  iron  needles.  Many  employ  themselves,  moreover,  in  different  me- 
ohanical  occupations,  such  as  those  of  joiners,  tanners,  smiths,  &c. ;  but 
their  principal  pursuit  is  agriculture.  Omnibuses  ply  to  Algiers  through 
Blidah  for  ten  francs  {8$.  id),* 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  Medeah,  which  stands  behind  the 
first  chain  of  the  Little  Atlas,  south  of  Algiers,  is  of  Roman  origin,  as  the 
Arab  structures  of  the  town  contain  several  fragments  of  Latin  inscrip* 
tions,  and  of  pottery  and  other  ancient  materials.  If  the  distances  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  are  correct,  it  corresponds  to  Caput  Cillani.  Leo 
Africanus  makes  no  mention  of  this  town ;  and  Marmol  calls  it  Mehedia, 
which  is  very  like  its  Arab  name  Mediyah.  He  describes  it  as  an  old 
town,  built  by  the  Romans  in  a  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  j 
and  he  asserts  that  it  was  formerly  very  populous,  but  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed  by  a  schismatic  khali^  who  subsequently  built  a  castle  there,  that 
he  called  Mehedia,  firom  his  own  name  Madhi.  Before  this  event  the 
town  was  called  Alfara.  The  remains  of  this  castle,  containing  many 
Roman  materials,  still  exist.+ 

*  Blo£Bld*B  Algeria,  p.  S5.  f  Berbruf:fl:er,  part  i.  p.  (9. 
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Two  roads  lead  from  Algiers  to  Medeah.  The  oldest,  longest,  and  most* 
£fttiguing  is  over  the  Teniah,  or  Col  de  Mouzaiah,  and  descends  to  the 
Olive  Wood,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  separating  the  waters  of  the  Chiffa 
from  those  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ouad-Djei*.  The  other  road,  com- 
pleted in  1842,  passes  through  the  cutting  of  the  Chiffa^  ascends  the 
western  bank  of  that  river  to  reach  the  vale  of  Ouzra,  and  passes  over 
Mount  Nadhor,  whence  it  reaches  Medeah,  running  parallel  to  the  aque- 
duct. This  road  is  at  times  impassable  in  winter,  and  requires  frequent 
repairs ;  and  like  the  Khjber  pass  in  Afghanistan,  it  might  be  the  grave 
of  an  invading  army  in  the  hands  of  a  determined  foe. 

Medeah,  standing  1100  metres  (3608  feet)  above  the  sea,  has  a  very 
cold  climate  in  winter,  though  the  heat  is  excessive  in  summer.  Abundant 
falls  of  snow  occur  there,  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  build  sloping  roofs, 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  which  circumstance  gives  the  scenery 
a  European  character.  Olives  and  oranges*  have  disappeared  here,  to 
make  room  for  pear,  apple,  cheery,  poplar,  and  mulberry-trees ;  yet  the 
vine  thrives  notwithstanding  the  elevation,  and  the  Jews  make  a  noted 
white  wine  in  the  environs  of  this  town. 

Medeah  is  suurounded  by  a  belt  of  gardens,  that  give  the  scenery  an 
enchanting  appearance.  3Iarshal  Gauzel,  who  succeeded  M.  de  Bourmont' 
in  1830,  saw  immediately  the  importance  of  the  position,  and  marched  on 
the  town  at  the  head  of  a  French  force,  which  took  possession  at  once. 
Tts  gallant  defence  by  a  small  garrison  under  Colonel  Marion  against  a' 
vast  host  of  natives  is  a  brilUant  episode  in  the  history  of  French  Africa. -f- 

Milianah  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Little  Atlas,  half  a  mile 
from  the  rich  plain  of  the  Shellif,  and  two  leagues  (five  miles)  fr^m  El. 
Herba,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  town.  Political  revolutions 
had  so  materially  injured  the  prosperity  of  Milianah,  that  we  find  it  de- 
scribed by  a  generally  accurate  writer  as  a  small  village,  exposed  to  the 
south  and  south-west,  surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls  with  three  gates, 
each  defended  by  three  small  towers. :(  The  fact  is,  that  owing  to  the 
struggle  between  the  French  and  Abd-el-Kader,  it  was  almost  ruined  and 
depopulated ;  especially  when  the  latter,  making  Tegedempt  his  capital, 
forced  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Milianah  to  migrate  thither.  The  houses 
of  this  town  are  tiled,  instead  of  having  flat  roofs  covered  with  plaster, 
forming  terraces,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  country.  If  access  were 
less  .troublesome,  Milianah  has  several  advantages  to  recommend  it,  being 
admirably  supplied  with  water  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Djebel 
Zeccar,.one  of  the  most  considerable  eminences  in  this  part  of  the  countiy.' 
It  is  surrounded  by  many  fruitful  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  has  a  very 
fine  view  of  the  rich  arable  country  of  the  Jendrill,  Matmata,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  as  far  as  Medeah.     In  the  spring,  devotees  from  Algiers, 

•  St.  Mario  and  lumping  contradict  this,  see  pp.  134  and  138. 
fBerbruggor,  parti.  .    J  Blofeld,  p. 73 et aeqq. 
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Bliijah,  Medeaii,  and  the  neighbouring  Tillages,  used  to  come  with  great 
reverence  to  kiss  the  shrine  of  Sidi-Yousef,  tutelary  saint  of  the  city. 
There  are  also  several  Roman  remains  at  Milianah.* 

A  large  tract  of  country  has  been  taken  from  the  province  of  Oran 
and  added  to  that  of  Algiers^  to  the  west  of  Milianah,  embracing  the 
important  post  of  Teniet-el-Had,  and  the  wild  Aghalik  of  the  Beni-Zoug- 
zoug,  and  of  the  Ouarensenis  or  Ouarsenis.  To  the  south-east  of  Milianah 
you  reach  the  Aghalik  and  post  of  Boghar,  on  the  verge  of  the  Sahara, 
which  contains  the  two  lakes  called  Zarhez-Chergui  (east),  and  Zarhez- 
Gherbi  (west).f  Finally,  the  district  surrounding  Mascara  embraces  many 
new  French  colonies,  for  an  account  of  Which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapter  on  Colonisation. 

Near  Milianah  you  come  to  the  Ouad-Foddah,  a  mountain-stream 
flowing  through  deep  ravines,  the  scene  of  a  daring  exploit  of  the  French 
army  under  Changamier  and  Cavaignac  in  the  year  184  2.  J 

The  Ouad-Foddah,  or  river  of  silver,  has  its  rise  in  a  high  rugged 
mountain  called  Wan-nash-reese,  the  Gueneseirs  of  Sanson,  and  the  Gauser 
of  Du  Val,  but  properly  the  Ouan8eris,§  eight  leagues  (twenty  miles)  to^ 
the  south  of  Sinaab.  It  is  commonly  covered  with  snow,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  one  of  the  principal  landmarks  of  this  country,  being  visible 
the  whole  distance  from  El-CaUah  to  Medeah,  towering  above  a  number 
of  smaller  mountains.  It  is  probably  the  Zalacus  of  Ptolemy,  while  Sinaab 
corresponds  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  his  Oppidoneum.  After  abundant 
rains,  considerable  flakes  of  lead,  for  which  this  mountain  is  famous,  are 
brought  down  by  the  river ;  and  as,  after  being  deposited  on  the  banks, 
they  would  naturally  glitter  in  the  sun,  this  circumstance  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  stream,  tJie  river  of  silver.  Abulfeda,  with 
other  later  geographers,  has  been  mistaken  in  deducing  the  river  Shellif, 
instead  of  only  one  of  its  branches  (the  Ouad-Foddah),  from  the  Wan-nash- 
reese,  or  Ouanseris  mountains. 

The  Ouled  Uxeire  and  the  Lataff  run  on  each  side  of  the  Foddah,  and 
opposite  its  junction  with  the  Shellif  are  the  walled  villages  of  Merjejah 
and  of  Beni-Reshid.  In  former  ages  the  latter  had  a  citadel,  2000  houses, 
and  a  race  of  warlike  inhabitants,  who  held  sway  over  this  country  as  fai^ 
as  £1-Callah  and  Mascara  (province  of  Oran).  But  at  present  the  castle 
is  in  ruins,  the  2000  houses  have  dwindled  into  a  few  cottages,  and  the 
people,  long  subject  to  the  Turkish  government,  are  become  equally 
timorous  and  cowardly  with  their  neighbours,  if  we  may  believe  Blofeld. 

♦  Blofeld,  p.  78  et  eeqq. 

+  Fioin  ^^j^  cherq,  'east,'  and  icjr^  rorfti,  'west.'  The  text  is  the  spelling  in  the 
Tableau,  A.  Gorguos,  Court  dPAraJU  vuigaire,  p.  130,  makes  '  western'  in  the  singulai' 
[^.j-^  roHn,  plural  <^^]^  gharala.  General  Daumas  spells  '  west'  J*harb.  Some  Arabic 
Bomids  have  no  adequate  expression  in  the  Indo-Oermanio  languages. 

t  Blofeld,  p.  73  et  seqq.  ;  Castellane's  Souvenirs,  pp.  60-73. 

§  Castellane,  Berbrugger,  and  Blofeld  differ  in  the  spelling  of  this  name :  we  have  pre^ 
ferred  Castellane's,  as  the  most  reoent. 
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However,  their  fruits,  and  parfcicularlj  their  figs,  for  which  they  were 
always  femous,  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  reputation  as  before,  and  may 
dispute  the  palm  with  those  of  the  Beni-Zerouall  for  size  and  delicacy  of 
taste.  Two  leagues  (five  miles)  to  the  east  of  the  Beni-Reshid,  on  the 
north  banks  of  the  Shellif,  is  El-Herba,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  fer- 
tile ground  behind  it.  At  this  spot  are  several  small  marble  pillars,  of 
a  blue  colour  and  good  workmanship ;  but  the  capitals,  which  were  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  are  much  defaced :  there  are  besides  several  stone  cofiBns 
at  the  same  locality. 

El-Khadarah  is  only  13  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  river  Foddah^ 
though  it  is  much  farther  by  the  road,  owing  to  the  steep  intervening 
mountains  that  give  it  a  circuitous  course.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  on  the  brink  of  the  Shellif,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  ; 
while  one  mile  to  the  south,  Djebel-Dwee,  another  high  mountain  of  a 
conical  shape,  supplies  the  small  and  beautiful  plain  between  the  ridges 
with  a  good  rill  of  fi«sh  water.  The  constant  green  of  these  plains  inay 
not  improbably  have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  El-IChadarah  \j^^  J*^ 
or  El-Chuhdary  (the  green),  by  which  these  ruins  are  known. 

Seven  leagues  (17|  miles)  east  of  El-Khadarah,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Shellif,  are  the  ruins  of  El-Herbah,*  another  Boman  town  of  the 
same  name  and  extent  as  that  just  now  described.  This  appellation  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  country,  signifying  pitHed  dovm.  At  this  point  the 
Shellif  begins  to  widen  through  a  plain  as  large  and  fertile  as  any  in 
Algeria,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Miliauah ;  and  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, which  from  the  Beni-Zerouall  to  El-Khadarah  came  down  close  to 
the  river,  retire  at  this  plain  te  the  distance  of  two  leagues  to  the  north 
of  the  stream. 

Such  is  the  famous  district  of  the  Ouad-Foddah,  beyond  which,  to  the 
south-west  by  west,  you  enter  a  labyrinth  of  defiles,  fantastic  cliffs,  and 
forests,  peopled  by  Kabyles,  and  known  a*  the  Aghalik  of  Ouarsenis,  of 
which  more  anon.  A  little  to  the  right  of  this  rugged  district  stands 
the  new  French  post  of  Teniet-el-Had,  near  a  splendid  forest  of  cedars,  one 
of  the  most  striking  spots  in  Algeria.-}-  This  post  is  built  on  the  plateaux 
called  Serssous,  its  population  amounting  in  December  1849  to  97  Euro- 
peans and  seven  natives.  The  last  accoimts  state  that  the  military  defences 
of  this  advanced  post  are  in  a  very  forward  state.  J 

Almost  due  south  of  Medeah  and  Milianah,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Shellif,  is  the  Aghalik  and  the  French  post  of  Boghar,  which  is  a 
regularly  fortified  place  with  bastions  and  curtains,  situated  in  nearly  the 
same  meridian  as  Algiers.  Its  population  amounts  to  127  persons.  The 
chief  buildings  that  have  been  erected  at  Boghar  consist  of  barracks,  hos- 

*  More  correctly  El-Korbah,  <i^»2>-    J i. 
,   t  See  an  excellent  description  of  thk  whole  district  in  the  first  secUon  of  OMteUaae's 
Soavenirt,  p.  40  et  seqq. 
t  TaUeao,  p.  28. 
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pital^  and  mAgannes;  besides  which  seyeral  gates  have  been  finished,  some 
streets  have  been  fonned,  and  the  town  is  supplied  with  springs  of  water.* 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  province  of  Algiers  consist  of  the  sub- 
division of  Orleansvilie  on  the  sea-shore,  west  of  Sidi-Ferruch,  the  Sahara 
or  southern  part  of  the  province ;  and  the  territorj  of  Dellys  on  the  coasts 
to  the  east  of  the  capital  We  shall  describe  those  portions  of  Oreat 
Kabylia,  which  belong  respectively  to  the  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Con- 
stantina,  nnder  one  head^p  in  the  chapter  on  Great  Eabylia,  a  country 
deserving  a  special  notice. 

We  proceed  to  describe  a  district  situated  along  the  shore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  has  been  taken  fiK)m  the  province  of  Oran  and  added 
to  that  of  Algiers  within  the  last  few  years.  This  territory,  which  includes 
the  towns  of  Scherschell,  Tenes,  and  Orleansvilie,  stretches  from  the  Hadjute 
district  near  Sidi-Ferruch  and  Koleah  to  the  Aghalik  of  Sbeah.  We  have 
previously  stated,  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  old  beylik  of  Oran  used 
to  be  fonned  by  the  river  Massafran,  after  crossing  which  stream  the 

traveller  comes  to  the  Koubber  Komeah  ^tey  >J^>t  i^i  Turkish  MaUapasyy 
or  the  treasure  of  the  sugar-loaf,  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  be  the 
ancient  family  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Mauritania,  and  situated  on  a 
mountainous  part  of  the  Sahel  or  coast  range,  seven  miles  to  the  east  of 
Tefessad.  A  minuter  description  of  this  mysterious  edifice  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  Archseology.  Westward  of  Koubber  Komeah  are  the 
ruins  of  Tefessad,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Tipasa ;  and  beyond  this 
point  you  reach  Mers-el-Amouse,  or  the  port  of  Amouse,  which  offers  a 
very  safe  refuge  for  shipping  in  westerly  gales;  and  to  the  westward  of 
this  port  is  a  considerable  cape  called  Eas-el^ Amouse,  after  doubling  which 
you  speedily  arrive  at  Scherschell  or  Cherchell,J  built  on  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated J«l,  or  Julia  Csesarea,  once  so  renowned  as  the  capital  of  C»sarean 
Mauritania,  of  which  more  anon.  It  is  recorded  that  Andalusian  Moors, 
driven  fi-om  Spain  by  the  unchristian  intolerance  of  that  age,  built  a  city 
on  this  spot  in  the  fifteenth  century,  wh^ch  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  in  1738. 

A  strong  wall  for^  feet  high,  supported  with  buttresses,  winding  for 
two  miles  through  several  creeks  on  the  seanshore,  used  to  secure  the  town 
on  the  sea-side.     The  city,  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland 

*  P.  21.  lianhal  de  Castellane  says :  "  Bogliar,  under  the  same  meridian  as  Algiers, 
or  theroaboots,  rifles  like  an  eagle's  nest  at  the  entrance  of  a  yalley  leading  to  Medeah ; 
and  Abd-el-Kader  liad  lately  established  a  cannon-foundry  and  important  establishments 
there.  We  have  conrerted  it  into  an  advanced  post  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  a  place 
of  refreshment  and  rest  for  the  columns  operating  on  this  side"  (p.  243).  He  adds  :  "  The 
▼alley  we  were  foUovring  was  green  and  beautiful ; '.  . .  the  nearer  we  approached  Medeah, 
the  more  broken  the  ground  became."   Ibid. 

t  Tomb  of  the  Christian  woman. 

X  The  name  of  this  town,  like  all  others  in  Algeria,  has  been  yariously  spelled  by 
Europeans :  we  have  adopted  that  used  by  the  Tableau  de  la  Situation, 
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from  this  wall,  lies  on  a  plain ;  and  after  rising  for  the  space  of  a  mile  gra- 
dually to  a  considerahle  elevation,  spreads  itself  over  a  variety  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  loses  sight  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  chief  gates  on  this  side  is  about  a  furlong  below  the  top  of' 
these  hills,  and  leads  to  the  rugged  possessions  of  the  Beni-Meuasser ;  and 
of  the  two  gates  on  the  sea-shore,  the  western  lies  under  the  high  moun- 
tain of  Beni-Yifrah,  and  the  eastern  under  that  of  Shenouah.  Scherschell 
being  thus  enclosed  among  high  mountains  and  narrow  defiles,  all  commu- 
nication with  it  on  the  land  side  may  be  easily  cut  off. 

A  tradition  exists  here  that  the  ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  that  the  port,  which  was  once  very  lai^e  and  good,  was  ruined 
by  the  arsenal  and  other  buildings  falling  into  it.  The  cothon,*  which  had 
a  communication  with  the  western  part  of  the  port,  is  the  best  proof  of 
this ;  for  when  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  water  low,  as  frequently  occurs 
after  strong  south-east  winds,  you  can  perceive  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
harbour  massive  pillars  and  other  ruins,  which  were  probably  cast  there  by 
some  great  natural  convulsion.  St.  Marie,  who  reached  Scherschell  by  water, 
states  that  the  landing  in  1845  was  very  bad;  but  the  last  official  docu- 
ments of  the  French  Government  shew  the  present  state  of  the  port  to  be 
greatly  improved.  It  appears  that  the  old  Roman  basin  has  been  dug  out 
and  restored,  and  that  it  is  now  opened  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
though  it  is  only  adapted  to  receive  vessels  of  low  tonnage.  The  jetty  of 
Joinville,  which  shelters  the  entrance  to  the  basin,  has  a  development  of 
100  metres  (328  feet),  and  the  quays  cover  a  surface  of  17  hectares  and  42 
centiares  (43  acres).  The  expense  of  these  improvements  has  amounted 
to  388,000  fr.  {15,5201)  As  regards  the  defences  of  the  town,  it  seems 
that  the  French  have  enclosed  Scherschell  with  a  new  wall  of  masonry,  in- 
cluding bastions,  of  which  the  plastering  and  the  platforms  were  two-thirds 
finished  in  1851.     The  expense  has  amounted  to  18,600fr.  (744Z.J 

A  battery  for  four  guns  has  been  completed  on  the  strand  called  Zi- 
zerin,  and  they  have  built  the  two  intrenchments  and  the  cart-houses 
which  are  its  accessories.  The  parapet  of  the  provisional  battery  on  the 
Islot  de  la  Marine  has  been  partially  raised ;  two  supporting  walls  have 
been  built,  one  for  the  internal  and  the  other  for  the  external  slopes. 
The  provisional  battery  No.  3  has  been  completed  on  the  slope  of  the 
port,  as  well  as  its  traverse  and  dependent  magazines.  The  expense  of 
these  works  amounted  to  4600fr.  (184^.):  and  it  was  proposed  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  the  enclosure  from  the  Gate  of  Tenes  to  the  sea ;  to 
build  two  permanent  coast-batteries,  one  on  Cape  Zizerin,  and  the  other 
on  the  islet  of  Joinville ;  and  to  establish  the  batteries  for  the  use  of  ar- 
tillery.   The  estimate  for  these  works  amounts  to  about  79,OOOfr.  (3160/.)f 

*  K^wv,  artificial  latin,  literally  a  goblet  or  dnnking-TeBael.    See  Passow'a  Lexicon, 
ToL  I  p.  1881. 
,     t  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  pp.  344  and  386. 
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As  early  as  1845  the  old  Moorish  houses  of  Scherschell  were  beginning 
to  disappear,  whilst  handsome  European  edifices  were  rising  in  their  stead. 
On  the  beach  stand  two  little  white  marabouts,  shaded  with  palm  and  date 
trees,  and  to  the  eastward  you  see  the  ruins  of  a  picturesque  Roman 
aqueduct;  but  the  country  is  in  general  rather  flat  and  covered  with 
iMiishwood.  The  garrison  musters  usually  somewhat  strong,  and  is  com- 
monly composed  of  infantry  alone.* 

Not  far  distant  from  Scherschell  is  a  rill  of  water  which  is  received 
into  a  Roman  basin  called  Shrub-oua-Krub,  i,  e.  "  drink  and  away  ;*'  as 
there  is,  or  rather  was,  great  danger  of  meeting  robbers  and  assassins  at 
Ihis  spot.  To  the  west  of  ScherscheU  you  come  to  Bresk  and  Dahmus,  on 
the  site  of  two  Roman  cities ;  farther  on  are  several  small  islands  where 
there  is  good  shelter  for  small  vessels ;  and  beyond  these  you  come  to  the 
large  promontory  of  Nakkos  (the  Promontorium  ApoUonis  of  Ptolemy), 
so  called  firom  a  grotto  that  the  waves  have  scooped  out  underneath  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  bel}.  Approaching  this  cape  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  wild  boar's  head. 

Beyond  Cape  Nakkos  is  Tennis  or  Tenes,  a  town  lying  in  a  low  dirty 
situation  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  The  anchorage-ground  being 
too  much  exposed  to  north  and  west  winds,  is  the  frequent  occasion  of 
vessels  being  cast  away  at  this  spot.  The  Moors  have  a  tradition  that  the 
Tenessians  enjoyed  formerly  such  a  high  repute  for  sorcery,  that  Pharaoh 
sent  for  the  wisest  of  them  to  contend  with  Moses*  in  the  performance  of 
miracles.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  now  the  greatest  cheats  in  the 
country,  and  as  little  deserving  of  trust  as  their  roadstead. 

Hammet-Ben-Yousef,  a  neighbouring  marabout,  is  reported  to  have 
given  the  place  the  following  character : 

Arabic,  English, 

Tenes  Tenes 

Ibna  ala  d'ny.  Is  built  on  filth. 

Mavah  shem.  The  soil  of  it  is  stinking. 

Madim.  The  water  of  it  is  black, 

Oua  aoua  aemm.  And  the  air  is  poison. 

Qua  Hamet  Ben  Yonsef  And  Hamet  Ben  Yousef 

Ma  dukkul  tsemm.  Would  not  go  thei-e. 

Tenes  is  situated  ninety  miles  west  of  Algiers ;  and  a  fine  road  is  in 
process  of  construction,  that  will  unite  it  to  the  inland  colony  of  Orleans- 
ville.  A  new  European  town  has  been  erected  since  1830  at  Tenes,  out- 
side the  sorry  old  Moorish  precincts,  of  which  Hamet-Ben- Yousef  gives 
such  a  deplorable  account.f 

The  improvements  that  had  been  effected  at  Tenes  up  to  December 
1849  consisted  of  820  metres  (2689*60  feet)  of  principal  streets  and  42o0 
(13,940  feet)  of  smaller  streets  in  a  state  of  repair,  of  two  squares,  and  of 
the  plantation  of  3000  trees.     The  expense  of  these  works  amounted  to 

♦  St  Marie,  p.  198.  t  Blofeld,  p.  74. 
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960^.  Thej  have  also  built  a  slaughter-lioiiBe  and  opened  a  cemetery,  at 
an  expense  of  42,000  fr.  (1680^.) 

As  regards  the  fortifications,  they  have  built  a  battery  to  defend  the 
coast ;  the  town-wall  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  is  finished,  besides  bar- 
racks for  450  men ;  a  hospital  for  150  patients,  and  magazines  for  provi- 
sions, were  also  partially  completed,  together  with  a  ^powder-magazine  to 
hold  15,000  kilogrammes  (33,000  lbs.). 

They  have  also  constructed  a  battery  to  sweep  the  anchorage,  besides 
an  arsenal  and  different  minor  edifices  connected  with  the  war-establish- 
ment. 

The  total  expense  of  the  yarious  military  structures  amounted  to 
31,49U.  15*.  lOd* 

The  name  of  Darha,  which  means  in  Arabic  'norih,^  is  given  to  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  country  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Algiers  and 
Oran,  comprised  between  the  Shellif  and  the  sea  from  Tenes  to  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  which  after  having  formed  its  limit  to  the  south,  flowing  in 
a  westerly  direction,  turns  abruptly  to  the  north,  and  cuts  it  off  in  this 
manner  on  two  sides.  The  population  of  this  country,  which  is  50 
leagues  (125  miles)  in  length  and  20  (50  miles)  in  breadth,  is  Kabylct 
The  soil,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  is  well  cultivated.  It  contains  some 
magnificent  orchards,  and  the  principal  branch  of  its  commerce  consists 
in  the  sale  of  dried  figs ;  but  the  people  of  the  Darha,  being  protected  by 
their  river,  and  seldom  visited  by  any  agents  of  the  government,  carry  on 
another  kind  of  industry  which  they  find  still  more  lucrative.  Some  are 
robbers,  others  -are  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The  latter  inhabit  chiefly 
the  little. Arab  town  of  Mazouna.  The  subdivision  of  Mostaganem  in 
the  province  of  Oran,  and  that  of  Orleansville  in  the  province  of  Algiers, 
are  required  to  preserve  order  in  the  Darha. 

The  authority  of  the  subdivision  of  Mostaganem  extends  over  the 
shore-district  about  the  mouth  of  the  Shellif,  which  is  in  a  less  turbulent 
state.  The  subdivision  of  Orleansville,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  look  after 
the  most  savage  and  vagabond  tribes.  The  town  of  Tenes,  situated  on 
the  sea-shore  at  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Darha,  is  one  of  the  principal 
points  from  which  the  surveillance  is  carried  on.  When  circumstances 
have  rendered  it  imperative  to  concentrate  a  large  force  in  the  Darha,  the 
operations  of  troops  from  Mostaganem,  Orleansville,  and  Tenes  have  been 
combined  to  reach  and  strike  the  enomy.  | 

Orleansville,  the  capital  of  this  subdivision,  was  founded  on  the  Shellif 
in  1843.  It  contained  in  1849  a  square  planted  with  3000  trees;  1400 
metres  (4592  feet)  devoted  to  principal,  and  2400  (7872  feet)  to  minor 

*  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  pp.  845  and  887. 

f  The  Eabyles  are  the  Berber  race,  who  are  thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Numidians  and  Libyans. 
{t  CasteUane,  p.  121. 
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streets ;  the  population  consisting  of  849  persons.  The  military  works 
and  defences  of  this  town  are  in  a  very  forward  state.  In  the  western 
part  along  the  Thigaout  they  have  built  up  supporting  walls  to  strengthen 
the  slope.  The  streets  of  the  ramparts  have  been  completed,  most  of  the 
ditches  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Zmala  of  the  Spahis  have  been  begun,  as 
well  as  the  main  building.*  {Zmala,  ^i^,  literally  baggage,  i. «.  quarters, 
or  camp.) 

The  enclosures  of  the  Fort  or  Bordj  Ain-Meran,  besides  the  telegraphic 
posts  of  Ouled-Kosseir,  of  Temoulga.(on  the  road  from  Orleansville  to  Mil- 
ianah),  and  all  those  on  the  lines  from  Orleansville  to  Mostaganem,  and 
from  Orleansyille  to  Tenes,  have  been  built.  The  principal  enclosure  of 
the  town  has  been  finished  from  bastion  No.  1  to  bastion  7.  The  east 
and  north  fronts  have  to  be  rused  higher,  and  the  plantations  and  level- 
ling  of  the  rampart  streets  h&ve  still  to  be  completed.  A  number  of  public 
buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  town  during  the  last  few  years, 
including  the  quarters  for  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  cisterns,  baths, 
windmills,  &c.t 

The  present  state  of  colonisation  in  the  vicinity  df  ihis  town  will  be 
described  in  the  chapter  relating  to  that  subject. 

After  this  cursory  outline  of  the  western  subdivisions  of  the  province 
of  Algiers,  we  shall  return  to  Medeah.  That  part  of  iihe  Atlas  between 
Blidah  and  Medeah,  which  reaches  as  far  as  Mount  Djoidjora  in  Great  Ka- 
bylia,  is  inhabited  by  numerous  dans  of  Eabyles.  The  Beni-Sala  and 
Haleel  overlook  Blidah  and  the  Mitidja ;  whOst  tlie  Beni-Belim  and  Haleefa 
sometimes  descend  into  the  pasture-ground  near  the  banks  of  the  Bishbesh, 
or  river  of  fennel,  a  great  quantity  of  which  grows  upon  its  banks.  Farther 
east  live  a  branch  of  the  Meyrowa,  within  sight  of  the  great  plains  of 
Harorui,  opposite  Sour-Guzlan  (Aumale) ;  below  them  the  Inshlowa  and 
Bougaine,  which  overlook  to  the  south  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Castoolah, 
noted  for  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  cattle.  Not  far  from  the  Castoolah 
are  the  Kabyles  of  Mount  Djordjorah,  of  whom  the  Beni-Alia  are  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  north  side,  and  the  Beni-Yala  on  the  soutL 

Five  leagues  (12^  miles)  to  the  south  of  Medeah  rises  the  Tittery 
Dosh,  as  the  Turks  caU  a  remarkable  ridge  of  precipices,  four  leagues 
(ten  miles)  long,  and  even  more  rugged  than  the  Djordjorah.  On  the  top 
is  a  large  piece  of  level  ground  with  only  one  narrow  road  leading  up 
to  it,  where  the  Ouled-Aiga  (children  of  Jesus)  have  their  granaries. 
Beyond  this  are  the  encampments  of  Ouled-In-anne,  the  principal  Arabs 
of  the  district  of  Tittery,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mountain, 

Burg'Hamza,  two  leagues  (five  miles)  south  of  the  rich  plain  of  that 
name,  and  five  (12i  miles)  to  the  east  of  the  Rock  of  Tittery,  contained, 
before  the  Frendi  conquest,  a  garrison  of  one  suffrah  of  Turks,  consisting 
of  a  table  or  twenty  persons,  with  a  lieutenant  called  an  OcMxuhaw,  re- 

*  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  pp.  844-386.  f  Ibid. 
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dembling  the  eorU^ubernium  of  the  Romans,  who  had  ten  persons  in  one 
paviUo,  the  Decanus  corresponding  to  the  Oda-baahato.  Burg-Hamza 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Auzia,  called  by  the  Arabs  Sour,  or 
Sour-Guzlan  (the  walls  of  the  Antelope).  Auzia  was  an  ancient  city, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference;  and  a  great  part  of  the  walls, 
forti^ed  with  small  turrets,  still  remains.  Tacitus  has  correctly  described 
it :  "  for  Auzia  was  built  upon  a  small  piece  of  level  ground,  every  where 
surrounded  with  craggy  rocks  and  gloomy  forests."* 

The  French  have  established  a  new  and  rising  colony  on  the  site  of 
this  Roman  and  Turkish  city,  to  which  they  have  given  the  historical  name 
of  Aumale.  Placed  in  a  central  and  healthy  situation^  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Bugia  and  Setif,  and  united  to  Algiers  by  a  good  military 
'  road,  Aumale  is  already  one  of  the  most  important  French  settlements  in 
the  province  of  Algiers. 

From  1847  to  1849,  21,000  fr.,  or  840^.,  have  been  expended  on  the 
improvement  of  the  streets  in  the  civil  town,  and  20,000  fr.  (800^.)  on 
the  military  town.  In  the  former,  574  metres  (1882*72  feet)  of  street 
are  in  a  good  state  of  repair ;  and  40  metres  (131-20  feet)  have  been 
recently  opened.  In  the  military  town,  549  metres  (1800*72  feet)  are 
in  a  state  of  repair,  1160  metres  (3804*80  feet)  have  been  opened,  and 
600  trees  planted.  The  length  of  the  water-conduits  and  aqueducts  is 
2410  metres  (7904*80  feet) ;  and  their  daily  supply  of  water  consists  of 
290,000  litres  (63,800  gallons). 

The  expenses  of  the  military  works  erected  between  1846  and  1848 
amounted  to  869,005  fr.  (34,760^.  is.  2d.)  The  fortification  of  the  mili- 
tary town  was  finished  in  1849  up  to  the  crown  work;  that  of  the  civil 
town  for  half  its  development  and  as  high  as  the  battlements»  Magazines 
for  provisions,  powder,  &c.,  and  other  structures  for  the  acconHnodation 
of  the  troops,  of  cattle,  and  of  other  supplies,  have  been  also  completed. 

The  population  of  Aumale  amounted  in  1849  to  557  Europeans,  ana- 
lysed into  463  men,  55  women,  and  39  children.  The  proportion  of  dif- 
ferent nations  amongst  the  inhabitants  presented  the  following  results : 
French,  463;  Spaniards,  36 ;  Anglo-Maltese,  26;  Italians,  21;  Germans,  5; 
Swiss,  3;  and  2  of  some  other  origin.  The  natives  amounted  in  December 
1849  to  124  men,  2  women,  8  children,  of  Mussulman  race,  6  Negroes, 
and  9  Jews.t 

A  few  miles  south  of  Sour  commences  ancient  Gtetulia,  corresponding 
in  many  particulars  to  the  modem  Sahara ;  and  the  first  remarkable  place 
in  this  direction  is  Djebel-Deera,  where  the  river  Jin-enne  has  its  sources, 
a  stream  which,  after  flowing  thirty  miles  through  a  sandy  soil,  loses  itself 
gradually  in  the  Chott.  Most  of  the  Gsetulian  or  Saharian  Arabs  dwell- 
ing on  its  banks  are  Zaouia  or  Zouaia,  as  they  call  the  children  and  de- 

*  Tadt.  Annal:  lib.  iv.  f  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  pp.  S44  and  384. 
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pendents  of  their  marabouts,  who  enjoy  great  privileges.  The  Ouled- 
Sidi-Aisa,  the  most  northern  of  these  communities,  have  the  koubbah  or 
sepulchre  of  their  tutelar  saint  five  leagues  from  Sour :  near  it,  on  one 
side,  stands  a  large  rock,  on  which  it  is  reported  that  Sidi-Aisa  used  daily 
to  offer  up  his  devotions ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  Ain-Kidran,  or  foun- 
tain of  tar,  miraculously  bestowed  upon  them,  according  to  tradition,  by 
their  progenitor.  Six  leagues  (15  miles)  farther  are  the  Ouled-Sidi-Had- 
jeras,  so  called  from  another  marabout.  Here  the  Jin-enne  changes  its 
name  into  that  of  Ouad-el-Ham,  that  is,  the  river  of  carnage,  from  the 
number  of  people  who  have  been  at  different  times  drowned  in  fording  it. 
A  little  higher  are  the  descendants  of  Sidi^Braham-Aslemmy,  who  spread 
themselves  to  Hirman,  a  dashkrah  in  the  way  to  Bousaadah,  at  which 
place  the  palm  brings  forth  its  firuit  to  perfection. 

Djebel  Seilat  lies  about  seven  leagues  (17^  miles)  to  the  west  of  Sidi- 
Braham  ;  and  twelve  leagues  (30  miles)  farther  in  the  same  direction  are 
the  Theneate-el-Gkmnim  (the  sheep-cliffs).  These  are  situated  opposite 
the  Burg-Swaary  and  the  Tittery  Dosh,  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  leagues 
(32^  miles). 

A  little  way  beyond  the  seven  hills  are  the  eminences  and  salt-pits  of 
Zaggos ;  after  which  are  the  Saary  and  the  Zakkar,  two  mountains,  one 
twelve  and  the  other  five  leagues  to  the  south  of  Zaggos.  These,  with 
many  other  rugged  and  mountainous  districts  in  the  Sahara,  constitute 
what  is  called  by  Strabo  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Gsetulians. 

Six  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  Zakkar  is  Fythe-el-Bothmah ;  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  the  broad  or  open  turpentine-trees  that  grow  upon  the  spot. 
Seven  leagues  (17^  miles)  from  this  place  to  the  north  you  come  to 
Fythe-el-Eotum,  that  is,  the  thick  or  shady  turpentine-trees,  as  it  is  named, 
probably  in  contradistinction  to  Fythe-el-Bothmah.  At  Herba,  a  heap  of 
ruins  a  little  to  the  east  of  Fythe-el-Bothmah,  are  the  sources  of  Ouad-el- 
Shai-er,  or  the  barley  river,  a  considerable  stream  of  this  part  of  Gsetulia. 
Its  course  from  Herba  to  the  dashkrah  of  Boufer-joone  is  ten  leagues 
(25  miles)  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  At  a  little  distance  from  Boufer-joone, 
below  a  ridge  of  hills,  there  are  some  ancient  ruins  called  Qahara.  Besides 
the  palm,  which  grows  in  this  parallel  to  perfection,  Boufer-joone  is  also 
celebrated  for  apricots,  figs,  and  other  fruit. 

We  are  informed  that  to  the  north  of  Boufer-joone  the  Ouad-el-Shai-er 
acquires  the  name  of  Mailah,*  from  the  saltness  of  its  water ;  and  passing 
afterwards  to  the  east  of  Ain-Difla,  t.  e.  fountain  of  oleanders,  it  loses 
itself  in  the  Chott.  Over  this  fountain  towers  the  mountain  Maiherga,  a 
celebrated  haunt  for  serpents,  leopards,  and  other  wild  animals.  Six 
leagues  (15  miles)  south  of  Fythe-el-Bothmah  are  Qumra  and  Amoura,  two 
dashkrahs,  with  their  springs  and  fruit-trees.     Beyond  them,  at  a  greater 

•  From  ^Lo  $aiL 
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distance  to  the  south-west,  is  the  Ain^Maithie,  and  then  Deminidde, 
which,  with  the  dashkrahs  of  the  Lowaate,  nine  leagues  (22^  miles) 
farther  to  the  west,  are  the  most  considerahle  villages  of  this  part  of 
Gsetulia,  or  the  Sahara  of  the  proyince  of  Algiers.  Thej  have  also  in 
all  these  places  lai^e  plantations  of  palms  and  other  fruit-trees.  Blofeld 
informs  us  that  the  numerous  families  of  the  Maithie,  Noile,  aud  Mel- 
licke,  with  their  several  suhdivisions  and  dependents,  reign  all  oyer  this 
country,  from  the  Burg-Swaary  and  the  river  Jin-enne  to  the  dashkrahs 
of  the  Lowaate  and  Ammer,  who  spread  themselves  over  a  mountainous 
district  a  great  way  to  the  west,  the  same  probahly  with  the  Mons  Phru- 
raisus  of  the  old  geographers.  The  villages  of  the  Beni-Mezzab  are 
situated  thirty-five  leagues  (87^  miles)  to  the  south  of  Lowaate  and 
Ammer,*  which,  having  no  rivulets,  are  supplied  entirely  with  wells. 
Gardeiah,  the  capital,  is  the  farthest  to  the  west;  Berg-gan,  the  next 
considerable  dashkrah,  is  nine  leagues  (22^  nules)  to  the  east ;  and  Gra- 
rah,  the  neurest  of  them  to  Ouaregla,  is  similarly  situated  in  distance 
and  position  with  respect  to  Berg-gan.  The  Beni-Mzab,  or  Mezzab, 
or  Mozabites,  as  they  are  sometimes  styled,  though  they  never  paid  any 
tribute  to  the  Algerines,  and  though,  b^ing  of  the  sect  of  the  Maleki,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  mosques,  yet  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  only  persons  who  are  employed  in  their  slaughter-houses,  and 
who  have  furnished  their  shambles  with  provisions.  Blofeld  describes 
these  sons  of  Mezzab  as  being  of  a  more  swarthy  complezionf  than  the 
Gsetulians  or  Saharians  to  the  northward  of  them ;  and  as  they  are 
separated  from  them  by  a  wide  desert,  without  even  the  footsteps  of  any 
living  creature,  if  this  description  of  them  is  correct,  they  may  possibly 
be  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Melano-G»tuli. 

It  is  well  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  throughout  the  Algerian  Sahara, 
and  even  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Great  Desert,  the  most  usual  Arabic 
name  for  small  towns,  especially  if  suirounded  with  walls,  is  ksowr  or 

Jcesiour     ••^oj?  a  word  probably  connected  with  the  Alcazar,  or  palace 

and  castle  of  the  Moors,  whose  faded  splendours  still  remain  at  Seville  in 
Spain. 

The  numbers  and  organisation  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  Sahara 
throughout  the  three  provinces  of  Algeria  being  fiiUy  treated  of  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Arabs,  we  shall  simply  state  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
their  numbers  in  the  province  of  Algiers  amount  to  290  tribes,  containing 
900,000  individuals,  inhabiting  a  territory  of  113,000  square  kilometres 

•  Few  subjects  are  involved  in  greater  mystery  and  attended  with  greater  difficnlty 
than  the  correct  nomenclature  and  localising  of  the  Saharian  tribes ;  every  traveller 
thinking  it  proper  to  spell  Arabic  names  after  his  own  fashion,  and  the  Bedouins  being  as 
much  addicted  to  an  alias  and  an  alibi  as  the  most  accomplished  vagrants  in  St.  Giles's. 

t  Castellane  and  Blofeld  are  at  direct  variance  on  this  pomt.  See  pp.  26, 74  et  seqq. 
of  Blof.,  and  268  of  Castel. 
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(43,505  square  miles).  The  native  authorities  are,  1,  Khalifas,  2.  Bach- 
aghas,  3.  Aghas  or  Kaids,  4.  Sheicks.  The  290  tribes  of  this  province  have 
three  khalifas,  five  bach-aghas,  and  twenty  aghas;  and  the  territory  is 
divided  accordingly  into  khalifats  and  aghaliks.* 

Most  of  the  posts  that  had  been  occupied  by  Abd-el-Kader  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tell  and  of  the  Sahara  have  been  rebuilt  and  permanently 
occupied  by  French  troops  since  1844.  These  posts  include  Boghar; 
Teniet-el-Had,  near  Tazaj  and  Laghouat,  to  the  south  of  Boghar  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Djebel  Amour,  f  , 

Dellys,  Bugia,  and  most  of  Great  Kabylia,  are  included  by  some  writers 
in  the  present  province  of  Algiers ;  but  we  prefer  giving  a  separate 
chapter  to  the  Highlands  of  Algeria,  as  we  have  previously  observed. 

*  Tableau  de  la  Sitoation,  1849-50.  t  Ibid. 
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EXCUBSIONS — THE  ORAKGE-OROYES  OF  BLIDAH — COLEAH,  ITS  DELIGHTFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD AND  MOORISH  POPULATION THE  COL  D£  HOUZAIA H.  LAMPING'S 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SOUTH TlIE  ATLAS THE  ARABS THE  LITTLE  DESERl* 

SERGEANT   BLANDAN MERE   GASPARD MILIANAH EXPEDITION  TO  THE 

OUARSENIS  UNDER  CHANGARNIER — ^THE  MARCH THE  BIVOUAC — ^THE  BLOCKADE 

TENIET-EL-HAD. 

^rxTE  propose  now  to  make  divert  longer  excursions  throughout  the  pro- 
VV  vince  of  Algiers,  of  which  the  broad  features  must  by  this  time  be 
familiar  to  the  reader;  and  we  shall  commence  by  accompanying  Marshal 
Count  de  Castellane  on  his  journey  from  the  capital  to  Blidah. 

"The  road  from  Algiers  to  Blidah  in  1842-3  went  along  the  Bab-el- 
Ouad  Street,  turned  to  the  left  near  the  tomb  of  Omar  Pasha,  and  sloping 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  ascended  as  far  as  Tagarin  (another  road  has 
been  made  since).  The  first  object  at  the  feet  of  the  traveller,  looking 
down  from  this  elevation,  was  the  little  village  of  Mustapha, — its  extensive 
cavalry  barracks,  the  entire  bay,  the  Kabyle  mountains,  and  different  ver- 
dant oases,  dotting  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea.  I^ceeding  further  in- 
land, this  view  was  soon  shut  out,  and  Mie  traveller  saw  nothing  but  the 
mammelone  or  undulations  of  the  Sahel  covered  with  dwarf  palms.  At 
length  the  heights  of  Ouad-Mandil  were  reached,  where  the  eye  took  in 
the  whole  of  Mitidja.  This  plain  is  about  five  leagues  (12^  miles)  in 
breadth,  and  stretches  to  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  running  parallel 
from  east  to  west,  or  from  the  bay  of  Algiers  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  level.  The  declivities  of  this  ridge  are  covered  with  lentasks  And 
wild  olives;  and  grey  rocks  tower  on  their  summits,  sprinkled  with  pines 
and  evergreen  oaks. 

"  To  the  eastward,  near  the  sea,  you  distinguish  the  Foudouk;  straight 
before  you,  in  the  plain,  appear  the  shady  groves  of  Bouffarik;  to  the 
right,  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  Blidah  and  its  orange-woods ;  beyond 
it  the  cutting  of  the  Chiffa  and  the  Col  de  Mouzaia,  spots  famous  in 
French  military  histoiy ;  further  on  the  Oued-Ger,  the  Bou-Roumi,  where 
much  French  blood  has  been  shed ;  to  the  centre  you  see  Oued-Laleg,  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  regular  battalions  of  the  Emir  (Abd-el-Eader) ;  lastly, 
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the  lake  AUoula,  the  valley  leading  to  ScherscMl;  and  to  the  westward,  on 
the  most  distant  horizon,  near  the  territory  of  those  famous  Hadjoutes, 
once  the  terror  of  the  whole  district  of  Algiers,  appears  the  Chanouan, 
projecting  its  vast  ridge  towards  the  sky,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Christian 
(Koubber-Romeah).*** 

Another  traveller  (Count  St.  Marie)  made  an  excursion  from  Algiers 
into  the  interior,  passing  through  Lower  Mustapha,  Birmandreis,  and 
Birkadem,  after  which  they  came  to  a  plateau  which  commands  the  Sahel. 
Turning  to  the  right  from  the  Model  Farm,  after  proceeding  along  a  nar- 
row road  for  the  space  of  eight  leagues  (20  miles),  they  saw  the  Little 
Atlas  before  them'.  At  last  they  came  to  Bbuffarik,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously described;  and  continuing  their  journey  they- reached  Blidah,  which 
looks  now  like  a  little  European  town,  and  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
and  healthy  place  in  Algeria.  It  contains  a  large  square,  surrounded  with 
houses  having  arcades  as  at  Algiers,  and  adorned  with  plantations  of 
plane-trees.  Looking  along  the  wide  and  straight  streets,  you  see  at  one 
end  of  the  town  thfe  Bab-el-Sets  gate,  and  at  the  other  that  of  Bab- 
el-Rahba.  The  town  is  walled;  and  one  of  its  old  mosques  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  CathoGc  chmxih,  while  the  two  other  mosques  have  been 
turned  into  barracks.  Some  defensive  works  have  been  constructed  in 
that  part  of  the  town'  eafled  the  Citadel;  and  the  engineers  enjoy  ele-< 
vated  and  healthy  quarters,  which  were  at  that  time  occupied  by  Zouaves 
(native  infantry) f  (1845).  At  the  other  end  of  Blidah  stands  the  hos- 
pital, which  is  large,  but  built  of  wood,  and  was  at  that  time  used  as  the 
quarters  of  the  first  regiment  of  Spahis  (native  cavalry) 4  Outside  the 
town,  on  a  detached  eminence,  stands  the  Mimiche  Fort. 

Blidah  is  a  quiet  town,  containing  few  Arabs,  and  peopled  chiefly  by 
Frenchmen;  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  French  invasion  it  was 
taken  three  times,  after  very  obstinate  engagements.  The  Moors  of  Blidah 
were  a  very  dissolute  race,  and  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  an 
old  marabout  named  Mohamed- el -Blidah  many  years  ago.  Singularly 
enough,  his  warning  was  justified  shortly  after  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
1825,  when  nearly  the  whole  town  was  ruined.  Their  first  wish  was  to 
erect  the  new  town  at  some  distance;  but  the  remembrance  of  its  former 
delights  acted  so  powerfully  on  them,  that  they  rebuilt  it  on  the  same  site. 

St.  Marie  and  hi&  party  left  Blidah  by  the  citadel-gate,  and  found  their 
horses  waiting  for  them  outside.  To  the  left  was  a  gorge  of  the  Little 
Atlas,  and  nearer  at  hand  a  water-mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouad-Eebir. 
Straight  before  them  appeared  the  white  stones  of  a  European  cemetery, 
and  on  the  right  the  ridge  of  the  Sahel.  §  Advancing  to  the  right,  along 
the  waUs  of  Blidah,  they  came  to  a  perfect  forest  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  intersected  by  beautiful  walks.    The  margins  of  little  streams  formed 

*  Castellaae,  p.  4.  t  See  the  chapter  on  the  French  Army,  Part  IL 

$  Ibid.  §  Inoorrectly  styled  plain  by  St.  Marie,  p.  98. 
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by  outlets  from  the  riva:  were  bordered  by  thick  bushes  of  the  Uturel- 
rose  in  full  flower,  and  the  shady  trees  surrounding  them  gave  out  a  most 
delicious  perfume. 

This  fragrant  aroma  is  so  strong  that,  if  we  may  believe  some  writers, 
those  who  have  lain  down  to  sleep  in  these  groves  have  been  known  to 
be  suffocated.  A  large  part  of  these  forests  has  been  cut  down  to  dear 
the  approaches  to  Blidah;  and  we  can  only  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  paradise  once  surrounding  this  second  Damascus.  These  delicious 
groves  are,  even  in  their  present  state,  superior  to  those  of  the  Governor 
of  Malta  and  those  near  Toulon,  which  are  justly  celebrated.  The  orange- 
woods  near  Blidah  form  vast  gardens  with  little  fosses  between  them, 
and  enclosed  on  the  side  next  the  road  by  impenetrable  hedges  of  aloes 
and  Barbary  figs,  present  beautiful  contrast's  in  the  different  shades  of 
green. 

Our  friends  next  proceeded  to  the  westward,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ouad-Kebir,  to  gain  the  gigantic  precipices  of  the  Chiffa.  A  sloping  road 
led  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  having  on  its  right  a  gently  declining 
plain  bounded  by  the  entrance  of  the  gorges.  A  winding  streamlet 
crossed  this  valley,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  with  here  and  there 
bushes  of  laurel- roses  growing  on  its  banks.  After  advancing  a  little 
more  in  a  sloping  direction,  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Chifl&i,  a  tor- 
rent which  rises  in  the  mountains. 

The  newly-constructed  road  through  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Chiffa 
is  broad,  and  here  and  there  spaces  are  allotted  for  the  erection  of  tents. 
At  intervals  of  about  six  leagues  from  one  another  are  little  camps,  each 
of  six  tents,  occupied  by  disciplinaireSy  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  road 
in  good  repair  and  to  guard  it.  Many  wooden  crosses  are  seen  in  the 
pass,  erected  to  soldiers  who  have  been  killed  by  the  Arabs,  or  in  making 
the  road.  The  pass  is  very  cool,  there  being  only  a  few  places  for  the 
sun  to  penetrate,  the  intervening  parts  being  constantly  shaded.  About 
half  way  a  little  wooden  house  has  been  erected,  which  is  occupied  by  an 
engineer's  guard  and  his  family.  As  they  advanced  beyond  the  southern 
outlet  of  the  pass,  they  found  a  great  abundance  of  vegetation,  consisting 
principally  of  oak,  cork-trees,  and  wild  olives,  growing  on  the  hills.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  they  saw  the  camp  of  Nador,  occupied  by 
an  Arab  tribe.  The  water  there  is  thought  to  be  injurious,  owing  to  its 
passing  through  copper  ore. 

On  turning  the  hill  our  party  found  themselves  surrounded  by  vines 
growing  in  great  luxuriance;  and  the  country  displayed  a  highly  verdant 
aspect,  presenting  here  and  there  groves  of  palm,  fig,  and  orange  trees, 
which  gave  one  the  idea  of  the  scenery  of  a  vast  theatre.  Amidst  all  this 
rich  foliage  they  saw  before  them  the  walls  of  Medeah  and  a  few  white 
minarets;  whilst  on  the  right  an  immense  aqueduct  of  Roman  construction, 
winding  like  a  serpent  along  the  plain,  conveys  to  the  town  the  water  of 
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the  mountain  springs.  The  arches  of  this  aqueduct  are  completely  lined 
exteriorly  with  creeping  plants. 

The  gate  of  Medeah  through  which  thej  passed  into  the  town  was  an 
ogive  arch  of  masonry^  consisting  of  small  pebbles  embedded  in  cement. 
It  opened  into  a  tolerably  large  square,  with  young  orange-trees  in  its 
centre;  a  fine  mosque  to  the  left,  which  has  now  become  a  hospital;  and 
some  ruinous  houses  on  the  right ;  whilst  at  the  farther  end  stands  a  white 
marble  fountain,  backed  by  low  moresque  arcades,*  beneath  which  some 
Moors  and  Arabs  had  assembled  to  smoke  and  drink  coffee.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  square  was  another  small  gate,  through  which  it  was 
also  necessary  to  pass  in  order  to  enter  the  town. 

Storks  are  very  common  on  the  liouses  of  Medeah,  where  they  are 
highly  venerated,  and  not  without  cause,  as  they  destroy  a  large  number 
of  rats,  mice,  and  serpents. 

Medeah  was  at  that  time  commanded  by  General  Marrey,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  noble  tame  lion  named  Bello.  This  town  has  also  a  Casbah, 
situated  on  the  most  elevated  spot  in  its  precincts,  and  contains  only  600 
houses.  But  its  garrison  was  strong,  and  many  soldiers  were  encamped 
without  the  town  in  tents. 

An  immense  plain  surrounds  Medeah,  intersected  by  a  stream,  whose 
course  can  be  traced  by  the  reeds  and  other  plants  that  grow  along  its 
banks  :  wild  boars  and  other  game  are  said  to  be  plentiful  in  this  district. 
The  shops  in  the  town  are  narrow  and  few  in  number,  nor  do  they  com- 
municate with  the  houses  to  which  they  belong ;  consisting  of  little  more 
than  mere  niches  in  the  wall,  all  of  which  had  a  sort  of  portico  projecting 
into  the  street,  where  the  shopkeeper  sits  cross-legged,  smoking  and 
drinking  coffee. 

Half  a  league  from  the  town  is  the  old  country-house  of  the  Bey  of 
Tittery,  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  presenting  a  pretty  appear- 
ance :  it  commands  an  extensive  view  over  an  open  country  and  hills 
covered  with  brushwood,  whilst  to  the  southward  appear  some  huts  and 
patches  of  cultivation.  At  the  distance  of  five  miles  on  the  plateau  of 
Aouarah,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  citadel,  with  two  Roman  roads 
leading  from  it,  whose. traces,  however,  are  soon  lost  in  brambles. 

St.  Marie  and  his  party  returned  to  Algiers  from  Medeah  through  the 
Bibans,  or  iron  gates,  and  Coleah.  Proceeding  north-west  through  forests 
of  old  olives  and  winding  paths  amongst  brushwood,  they  passed  several 
deep  ravines,  which  contain  raging  torrents  in  winter.  Having  reached 
the  summit  of  a  steep  declivity,  the  pathway  only  gave  room  for  one  horse ; 
and  in  the  evening  they  came  to  a  large  valley  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  Little  Atlas,  while  before  them  was  the  passage  of  the  Bibans,  or 
iron  gates.  Here  they  stopped  at  a  Bedouin  dofUMr  (village  of  tents)  for 
the  night,  where  the  patriarchal  hospitality  and  manners  of  their  hosts 

*  Si.  Marie,  p.  98. 
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reminded  the  coimt  of  the  early  and  sacred  records  of  our  race.  Con- 
tinuing their  journey  the  next  morning,  the  paths  became  more  difficult, 
and  they  only  saw  a  few  desolate  huts,  but  no  inhabitants.  At  4  p.m. 
they  emerged  from  a  long  winding  road  bordered  by  rows  of  thick  trees, 
and  beheld  immediately  before  them  Coleah,  situated  in  a  deep  valley 
surroimded  by  orchards  and  groves  of  palm-trees.  The  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  was  at  that  time  almost  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  and  a 
cemetery  containing  two  marabouts  is  situated  outside  it>  running  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west.  The  streets  of  Coleah  are  regularly  built ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  square  planted  with  orange-trees,  and 
having  at  one  corner  a  mosque,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  church, 
while  facing  it  stands  a  clean  and  neat  hotel. 

Our  party  proceeded  hence  to  Algiers  by  Pointe  Pescade,  which  is 
two  leagues  from  the  capital.*  The  adjacent  country  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, presenting  on  all  sides  pretty  country  houses,  surrounded  with 
blooming  gardens  and  orchards.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Pointe 
Pes(;ade  are  very  steep,  and  the  shore  is  covered  with  brushwood  as  far  as 
Cape  Sidi-Femich,  where  a  pyramid  has  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  landing  of  the  French  in  1830.  Passing  some  groups  of  Druidical- 
shaped  tombs,  they  took  the  main  road  to  Alters,  and  arrived  about  noon 
at  the  gate  of  Bab-el-Ouad.+ 

We  shall  next  give  ear  to  M.  Lamping,  who  visited  all  these  spots  fre- 
quently while  serving  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  was  quartered  in  the 
camp  at  Coleah,  towards  the  end  of  1841.  He  states  that  *'  Coleah  was  at 
that  time  a  true  Arab  town,  standing  on  the  south-east  declivity  of  the 
Sahel  range  of  mountains,  in  a  charming  little  nook,  and  well  supplied 
with  water.  It  is  only  twelve  leagues  (30  miles)  distant  from  Algiers, 
and  three  (7-^  miles)  from  the  sea;  the  proximity  of  the  latter  making  the 
air  extremely  healthy,  and  the  constant  sea-breezes  rendering  the  heat 
even  then  (Sept.  1841)  quite  tolerable.  From  their  quarters  in  the  camp 
they  viewed,  stretched  at  their  feet,  the  vast  plain  of  the  Mitidja,  bounded 
by  the  blue  hills  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  range.  They  were  quartered  in  a 
fortified  camp  outside  the  town,  on  a  small  eminence  which  commands  it. 

The  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Coleah  are  pure  descendants  of  the 
Moors ;  and  M.  Lamping  states  that  he  had  never  seen  the  Arab  so 
polished  and  attractive  as  at  Coleah,  not  even  at  Algiers  and  Oran  :  in 
those  towns  their  intercourse  with  the  Franks  having  called  forth  all  their 
rapacity,  and  spoiled  the  simplicity  of  their  manners. 

A  corrupt  Spanish,  called  lingiui  franca,  is  spoken  in  all  the  towns  of 

*  St.  Marie,  p.  98  et  seqq. 

t  Three  forts  are  boilt  on  the  Pointe  Pescade,  the  west  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Algiers. 
The  first  at  which  you  arrive  from  the  capital  consists  of  a  semicircular  battery ;  the 
second  forms  a  lai^ge  tower ;  and  the  third,  to  the  east  of  the  latter,  consists  of  a  rectan- 
gular battery.    St.  Marie  (1845). 
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Algeria  near  the  sea,  Id  eluding  Coleah,  which  is  held  in  great  reverence 
hy  the  Arabs,  as  it  contains  the  vault  of  Abd-el-Kader,  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  bodies  of  several  members  of  his  family.  The  French,  to 
their  credit,  have  spared  this  tomb.  The  Hadjutes  inhabiting  the  Sahel 
mountains,  to  the  westward  of  Coleah,  were  the  most  thievish  set  of  fel- 
lows in  Africa  at  the  time  of  Lamping's  residence,  and  long  kept  the 
banUeue  or  precincts  of  Algiers  in  agitation  and  terror,  kidnapping  and 
violating  unprotected  females,  and  ripping  up  or  decapitating  stray  sol- 
diers and  colonists.  The  country  is  now,  of  course,  as  safe  as  the 
Boulevards  or  the  Elysian  Fields. 

Coleah  lies  in  a  gorge  ;*  and  as  there  is  no  lack  of  water  there,  the 
most  abundant  vegetation  prevails  on  all  hands,  and  the  soldiers  were 
delighted  and  astonished  at  the  extreme  richness  of  the  scene.  The 
luxuriant  aloe  sends  up  its  blossoms  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  a 
species  of  sedgy  rush  grows  as  high  as  a  house  of  moderate  size. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  large  herds  of  cattle, 
and  in  fruit-trees  and  gardens  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  most  magnificent 
fruit-trees  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  including  fig-trees  and  pomegranates, 
which  were  then  ripe,  and  on  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
feasted  sumptuously,  though  somewhat  adventurously,  as  the  figs  in  par- 
ticular are  apt  to  beget  dysentery. 

The  wild  laurel  grows  in  great  quantities  near  the  town,  and  attains 
a  very  considerable  height;  and  M.  Lamping  adds,  ''I  can  boast  of 
having  tasted  the  fruit  of  the  laurel  as  well  as  the  leaf."  All  the  Arabs 
of  any  education  or  wealth  used  at  that  time  to  assemble  in  the  coffee- 
house, to  whom  it  supplied  the  place  of  theatres,  concerts,  balls,  and  tea- 
parties. 

On  another  occasion  M.  Lamping  paid  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
province,  when  the  battalion  to  which  he  belonged  was  ordered  to  march 
towards  Blidah  across  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahel  mountains.  This 
ridge  of  the  chain  is  low  at  that  point ;  it  is  highest  near  Algiers :  but 
it  contained  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  valleys,  in  which  were  forsaken 
gardens  and  villas  which  once  belonged  to  the  Moors.  The  heights  are 
covered  with  dwarf  oaks  and  other  shrubs,  which  shelter  great  numbers  of 
wild  boars,  smaller  and  less  fierce  than  those  of  Europe.  The  natives 
assert,  that  the  Spaniards  brought  these  unclean  animals  into  the  country 
out  of  spite;  and  as  swine  are  an  abomination  to  the  Mahometan  and  may 
not  be  eaten,  the  breed  increased  rapidly,  t 

The  sharp  and  broken  outline  of  the  mountains,  and  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  olives,  pines,  and  cedars  which  clothe  their  sides,  give  a  singularly 
wild  and  sombre  character  to  the  Atlas  range. 

At  the  time  of  Lamping's  visit  the  road  through  the   Chiffa  pass 

.     *  The  French  in  Algiers,  &o.  p.  9.  f  Ibid.  p.  72. 
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had  not  been  made ;  and  his  battalion  had  to  cross  the  Col  de  Mons- 
saia,  or  Mouzaia,  a  much  more  fatiguing  and  lengthy  way  :  firom  the  foot 
of  tiie  Col  de  Moussaia  up  to  its  highest  point  is  fully  seven  hours*  march. 
The  Fountain  de  la  Croix,  which  you  meet  on  the  Col,  takes  its  name  from 
a  huge  cross  cut  into  the  living  rock,  probably  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  pious 
memorial  of  their  conquest.*  A  large  olive-grove  grows  at  the  foot  of  the 
Col  on  the  southern  side. 

Medeah  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Africa,  standing  on  a  plateau  which 
terminates  on  two  sides  in  an  abrupt  precipice,  and  is  therefore  easily  de- 
fended. The  town  is  surrounded  by  the  most  splendid  fruit-gardens ;  and 
a  Roman  aqueduct,  still  in  good  preservation,  conveys  water  to  it  from  a 
neighbouring  mountain,  and  proves  the  high  antiquity  of  the  place.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  seem  devoted  to  the  French.  "We 
pitched  our  tents,"  says  M.  Lamping,  "close  to  the  town,  beside  a  brook, 
where  exquisite  oranges  out  of  a  garden  close  by  offered  us  some  compen- 
sation for  the  fatigue  we  had  undergone." 

Leaving  Medeah,  they  continued  their  route  due  south,  and  marched 
several  days,  their  road  always  lying  up  or  down  hill.  The  heat  was  ex- 
cessive, and  their  marches  were  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  le^^es 
(10  to  15  miles)  per  day.  They  found  the  valleys  extensively  cultivated 
with  large  crops  of  corn  and  rice,  but  no  inhabitants  ;  and  they  only  per- 
ceived a  few  miserable  hovels  of  rushes  and  skins  of  beasts  ;  yet  in  former 
years  this  tract  of  country  must  have  been  thickly  peopled,  from  the  ceme- 
teries of  enormous  extent  appearing  in  many  places.  The  Bedouins  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are,  however,  now  too  poor  to  buy  tents,  and 
hence  they  build  the  wretched  hovels  previously  described. 

They  were  now  in  the  old  province  of  Tittery,  among  the  mountidns 
of  the  second  Atlas  range,  which  at  this  point  is  not  divided  by  any  con- 
siderable rivers  or  valleys  from  the  Lesser  Atlas.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible 
to  tell  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins  ;  all  is  mountain.  Far- 
ther west,  on  the  contrary,  the  extensive  plain  watered  by  the  Shellif 
forms  the  natural  division  between  the  chains.  After  several  days*  march, 
the  mountains,  which  had  hitherto  been  covered  with  mere  brushwood,  be- 
came more  wooded  and  romantic  in  appearance.  They  passed  through 
immense  forests  of  olives,  firs,  and  junipers,  the  latter  of  which  grew  to  a 
considerable  height.  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  very  highest  point  of 
all  these  mountains  there  stands  a  marabout.  These  buildings  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  temples  and  the  mausoleums  of  the  Bedouin  priests.  They 
are  usually  small  buildings,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  square,  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  and  commonly  built  of  rough  stone  and  whitewashed,  t 

Continuing  their  progress,  they  turned  somewhat  westward ;  and  the 

*  This  conjectiire  is  qiiite  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  M  Liampixig.    May  not  the  croBS 
be  a  monument  of  early  Christianity  and  of  the  North  African  Church? 
t  Pp.  49,  60. 
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eolumn  drew  nigb  to  the  Little  Desert,  or  the  Desert  of  Angad,  as  it  is 
sometimes  named. 

One  fine  morning,  after  a  two  honrs*  march,  the  Lesser  Desert  was  be- 
fore them ;  and  a  most  cheerless  prospect  did  it  afford.  To  the  southward 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  an  undulating  surface  of  shifting  sand ;  on  the 
east  and  west  alone  the  Atlas  range  was  still  visible.  The  palm  grows 
better  than  any  other  tree  in  this  scorching  soil ;  but  it  was  only  firom 
time  to  time  that  they  found  one,  and  then  so  stunted  and  withered  was  it 
that  it  could  afford  no  shelter  to  the  weary  wanderer.  The  palm  is  seldom 
found  in  groups, — generally  single,  or  in  twos  and  threes  j  hence  the  natives 
call  this  tree  the  'hermit.*  To  their  great  joy,  they  soon  turned  westward, 
always  following  the  track  of  a  caravan.  The  heat  was  burning,  and 
they  marched  up  to  their  ankles  in  sand ;  but  towards  evening  they 
reached  a  spot  recently  deserted  by  Bedouins,  with  several  deep  cisterns 
of  water,  not  good  enough  to  drink,  but  sufficient  for  cooking,  and  refresh- 
ing their  cattle.  These  cisterns  are  filled  during  the  rainy  season,  and  some 
water  remains  in  them  till  far  in  the  summer.  The  next  day  they  turned 
still  more  to  the  westward;  and  towards  evening  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  bivouacked  beside  a  brook. 

On  their  return  from  these  burning  regions  of  the  south,  the  colunm 
once  more  crossed  the  steeps  of  the  Atlas  chain,  where  they  found  the  air 
sharp  and  piercing,  even  in  summer ;  and  while  they  could  scarcely  breathe 
for  the  heat  below,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  they  buttoned  up  their  capotes 
(greatcoats)  to  their  very  chins.  On  these  airy  heights  they  appeared 
to  be  in  the  land  of  vultures  and  eagles,  which  soared  and  screamed 
around  them  by  hundreds. 

Marching  back  they  followed  another  route ;  and  on  leaving  Medeah 
they  crossed  the  main  ridge  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  to  the  west  of  the  Col  de 
Moussaia,  through  some  defiles  which  took  the  whole  day  to  pass.  They 
had  not,  however,  to  climb  so  great  an  elevation  as  ait  the  Col,  as  they 
followed  the  course  of  a  mountain  torrent  which  forms  several  consider- 
able waterfalls,  the  heights  on  either  side  being  covered  with  the  finest 
pine  and  olive  trees,  and  the  whole  scene  being  wildly  beautiful. 

Immediately  above  Milianah  is  the  highest  point*  of  the  Lesser  Atlas; 
and  the  town  is  built  half-way  up  the  mountain,  on  a  plateau  which  falls 
abruptly  on  tjxree  sides.  The  town  contained  at  that  time  few  buildings 
worth  looking  at,  except  the  palace  of  the  Emir ;  but  the  French  had  re- 
paired and  considerably  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  place. 

Dropping  M.  Lamping,  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  accompany  the 
Count  de  Castellanef  in  some  of  his  rides  in  the  interior  of  this  province. 

*  This  is  Dot  strictly  correct,  the  Zakkar  above  Milianah  being  1900  feet  lower  than 
the  Djoijora  belonging  to  the  same  chain.    See  p.  38. 

tSouvenirs  de  la  Vie  Militaire  en  AMque,  par  le  Comte  P.  de  Castellane  (now  Marshal), 
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An  hour  after  leaving  the  heights  of  Ouled-Mandil  on  the  Sahel,  Count 
de  Casteliane  entered  Bouffarik.  Bailt  on  an  unhealthy  spot,  in  a  pkoe 
where,  according  to  an  Arah  adage,  not  even  the  snails  can  liye,  Bouffarik^ 
notwithstanding  its  unhealthiness,  which  has  several  times  devoured  its 
population,  is  indehted  to  its  central  position  for  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
speritj.  Thanks  to  the  works  that  have  been  begun,  it  is  anticipated  that 
its  terrible  fevers  will  disappear.  They  only  passed  through  this  embiyo 
town,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  the  caf6  of  M^re  Gaspard,  a  noted  gipsy 
ccmtinOre  (canteen-keeper),  who  has  erected  a  splendid  hotel  and  cafb  at 
Bouffarik,  adorned  with  engravings  of  Horace  Vemet*s  best  pictures,  pre- 
sented by  the  artist  himself. 

Before  you  arrive  at  Beni-Mered,  you  see  the  column  erected  to  Ser- 
geant Blandan  and  his  brave  comrades.  On  the  11th  April,  1840,  the 
mail  started  from  Bouffarik  for  Algiers,  under  the  escort  of  a  brigadier 
(non-commissioned  officer)  and  four  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  Sergeant  Blandan  and  fifteen  infantry  soldiers  who  were  going 
to  rejoin  their  regiments.  They  were  advancing  quickly,  without  having 
seen  a  'single  Arab,  when  suddenly  four  hundred  horsemen  rushed  upon 
the  little  band  from  the  ravine  that  precedes  Beni-Mered.  The  Arab  chief 
rode  up  to  the  sergeant,  calling  out  to  him  to  surrender.  A  shot  was  his 
answer;  and  forming  a  square,  the  French  soldiers  faced  the  enemy. 
The  bullets  were  bringing  them  down  one  after  the  other,  but  the  sur- 
vivors closed  up  without  flinching.  '^Defend  yourselves  to  the  death  !**  ex- 
claimed the  sergeant  as  he  was  hit,  ^'  face  the  enemy !"  and  he  fell  at  the 
feet  of  his  comrades.  Only  five  men  remained  of  the  twenty-five,  cover- 
ing with  their  bodies  the  dispatches  that  had  been  confided  to  them, 
when  the  sound  of  horses*  hoofs,  galloping  up  at  full  speed,  gave  them 
new  life  and  hopes.  Presently  firom  a  cloud  of  dust  there  darted  forth 
a  body  of  horse,  who  rushing  on  the  Arabs  sent  them  flying.  The  rescuer 
was  Joseph  de  Breteuil  and  his  chasseurs.  He  was  ordering  the  horses 
to  be  watered  at  Bouffarik  when  he  heard  the  firing.  Immediately,  only 
giving  time  to  his  troopers  to  seize  their  swords,  M.  de  Breteuil  set  off  full 
speed,  followed  by  his  chasseurs,  mounted  at  hazard.  He  plunged  the  first 
into  the  tumult ;  and  thanks  to  his  rapid  energy,  he  was  able  to  save  these 
martyrs  to  military  honour.  The  rescuer  received  the  same  recompense 
as  the  rescued,  Breteuil  and  the  survivors  being  all  named  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  the  .same  ordonnance  of  the  king. 

The 'road  to  Blidah  crosses  the  site  of  a  wood  of  orange-trees  cut 
down  by  Oeneral  Duvivier  in  the  name  of  military  engineering.  During 
two  years  did  these  trees  serve  to  warm  the  troops ;  and  what  remains 
of  them  around  the  town  is  sufficiently  beautiful  to  make  a  residence  at 
Blidah  delightful.* 

Having  been  presented  to  General  Changamier^  they  shortly  left  Bli- 

k—  -  •    ^_  *  CaBteUane,  pp.  5,  6, 
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dah,  escorting  him  on  the  road  to  Milianah.  They  followed  a  westerly 
directioQi  hugging  the  mountains  that  rise  to  the  south  of  the  plfun.  At 
two  leagues  from  Blidah  they  forded  the  Chiffa  torrent,  there  100  metres 
(328  feet)  in  width,  with  a  deep  and  rapid  current ;  and  they  soon  after 
reached  Bou-Roumi,  where  they  halted  an  hour,  before  climbing  the  hills 
that  separate  the  plain  from  the  valley  of  the  Ouad-Ger. 

It  was  not  usual  to  follow  the  yalley  of  the  Ouad-Ger  when  the  com- 
munications between  Milianah  and  Blidah  were  not  open ;  its  steep  ac- 
clivities, covered  with  lentisks  and  evergreen  oaks,  presenting  too  great 
difficulties.  The  road  of  the  columns,  longer  but  more  secure,  used  to 
pass  over  the  ridges  and  abut  in  like  manner  at  the  marabout  of  Sidi- 
Abd-el-£lader,  where  they  were  to  bivouac  in  the  evening.  Accordingly 
at  three  o'clock,  after  having  crossed  the  Ouad-Ger  eighteen  times,  they 
rejoined  the  troops  that  had  started  the  night  before,  and  their  tents 
were  pitched  under  the  aged  olive-trees  that  were  sfill  respected  by  the 
French  axe.  The  next  morning  they  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Ouad- 
Adelia,  which  consisted  of  heavy  clay,  following  a  southerly  direction. 
Two  roads,  were  now  before  them :  one  of  which  ascends  towards  Milianah 
by  the  slopes  of  the  Gontas  and  the  valley  of  the  Shellif ;  whilst  the  other 
passes  by  the  country  of  the  Righas,  and  reaches  the  town  by  winding 
along  the  declivities  of  the  Zaccar.  The  latter  was  the  shorter,  and  was 
selected  by  them  ;  and  having  reached  the  plateaux  of  the  Righas,  they 
saw  before  them,  on  the  other  side  of  an  immense  woody  ravine,  Milianah, 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  verdure. 

An  hour  after  leaving  the  fountain  of  the  Trembles,  they  entered  Mi- 
lianah by  its  northern  gate. 

Zaccar  signifies  that  which  refuses  or  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  ascended  ; 
and  this  name  is  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  long  rocky  ridge  which  com- 
mands Milianah  on  the  north  side.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plateau  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  advances  like  a  promontory  over  the  last 
slopes  which  continue  for  the  space  of  a  league  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the 
Shellif.  From  the  sides  of  the  Zaccar,  and  from  Milianah  itself,  gush  forth 
abundant  rivulets,  diffusing  a  delightful  coolness  on  all  sides ;  and  around 
the  town  extend  those  gardens  so  celebrated  throughout  Algeria  :  lichens, 
mosses  of  all  kinds,  a  thousand  plants  with  long  stems,  seem  to  encircle 
the  white  houses  and  tile-roo&  of  Milianah  with  a  belt  of  verdure.  At  a 
distance  the  eye  is  deceived,  and  perceives  nothing  but  a  smiling  scene ; 
but  if  you  draw  near,  you  find  nothing  but  whited  sepulchres. 

A  main  street  designed  by  the  French,  containing  a  number  of  canteen- 
shops,  traverses  half  the  town,  and  stops  short  at  the  Arab  quarter,  near 
the  minaret  of  a  ruined  mosque.  The  martial  notes  of  the  French  clarions 
have  long  succeeded  the  cry  of  the  muezzin,  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer 
from  its  summit.  This  town  had  been  a  kind  of  advanced  post  down  to 
1841 ;  but  after  that  date  it  became,  with  Medeah,  the  basis  of  the  French 
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operations  in  Algeria.  Bj  ascending  the  minaret  of  the  old  mosque  yon 
easily  perceive  the  importance  of  the  position,  for  you  see  all  the  country 
that  it  commands :  on  one  side  the  rolling  nuvmmdons  or  hills  that 
separate  it  from  Medeah ;  then  the  valley  of  the  Shellif  running  east  and 
west ;  and  heyond  that  the  rock  of  Ouar-Senis,  commanding  the  Kabyle 
mountains,  whose  conquest  has  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  It  is  a 
magnificent  picture.  The  country  that  separates  Medeah  from  Milianah 
is  called  the  Djmdd,* 

On  another  occasion  Count  de  Castellane  marched  with  his  column  from 
Medeah  to  Blidah,  on  his  return  from  the  successful  expedition  undertaken 
to  put  down  the  great  insurrection  of  1845.  They  passed  through  the 
gorge  of  the  Chiffa,  which  the  Count  describes  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Africa,  and  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  world.  Picture  to  yourself,  through 
a  precipitous  cutting  five  leagues  in  length,  a  splendid  road  twenty-five 
feet  in  breadth,  in  solne  places  opened  through  the  rock  by  blasting,  and  in 
other  places  encroaching  on  the  torrent,  which  has  been  forced  to  yield  up 
part  of  its  bed.  Lichens  and  all  manner  of  shrubs  flourish  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks ;  and  in  some  favoured  places,  where  the  mould  has  not  been 
washed  away,  actual  forests  tower  overhead.  The  river  Chifia  has  worn 
a  serpentine  channel  through  these  rocks,  and  receives  in  its  bosom  the 
numerous  cascades  that  come  tinkling  down  the  wall-like  rocks.  Suddenly, 
as  you  advance,  the  horizon  expands,  you  issue  from  prison,  and  your 
dazzled  eyes  rest  on  the  long  range  of  hills  that  bound  the  Mitidja, — on  the 
sea,  which  appears  through  the  cutting  of  Mazafran, — and  on  this  inunense 
plain,  so  beautiful  when  seen  at  a  distance. . 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  you  reach  Blidah.  Mohamed-ben-Yousef,  the 
traveller,  whose  sayings  have  become  popular  in  Algeria,  pronounced  of 
Blidah,  "  You  are  styled  a  little  town  ;  I  call  you  a  little  rose."  No  de- 
scription can  be  more  exact.  Blidah  appears  with  indescribable  grace 
among  woods  of  orange-trees,  whose  perfume  announces  your  approach 
while  you  are  still  far  off.  The  French  maintain  that  they  have  embel- 
lished Blidah  with  all  the  excellences  of  French  art  j  yet  notwithstanding 
all  their  embellishments,  it  has  managed  to  remain  a  very  charming  town, 
— in  short,  the  liUle  rose  of  Mohamed-ben-Youse£t 

The  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ouar-Senis  extends  between 
the  valley  of  the  Shellif  to  the  north  and  the  Little  Desert  to  the  south, 
having  a  length  of  about  15  leagues  (37^  miles).  It  is  a  vast  assemblage 
of  mountains,  which  rise  successively  to  the  rocky  ridge  placed  in  the 
centre,  a  regular  knot  binding  together  all  this  labyrinth  of  precipices,  of 
ravines,  and  of  gigantic  eminences.  The  rocky  ridge  in  question  has  a 
length  of  1500  metres  (4920  feet),  rises  above  the  plateau  which  forms  its 
base  to  the  height  of  600  feet,  and  is  protected  by  precipitous  sides.  Its 
summit  is  inaccessible  save  by  means  of  paths  only  fit  for  goats^  and  runs 
«  Castellane,  p.  21.  Ibid.  p.  248. 
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in  an  east  and  west  dipection;  and  at  the  latter  end,  after  presenting  a 
col  or  neck  which  answers  for  a  pass,  a  rocky  eminence  protrudes  in  the 
shape  of  a  dome,  towering  above  the  rest  of  the  ridge.  The  reader  may 
imagine  the  difficult  nature  of  a  country  where  narrow  footpaths,  on  all 
sides  commanded  by  eminences  and  woody  plateaux,  wind  along  the  flank 
of  the  mountains,  only  leaving  a  free  passage  for  one  man.  This  dan- 
gerous ground  is  inhabited  by  wild  and  warlike  Kabyles,*  sprung  firom 
that  old  Berber  blood  which  has  ever  offered  the  material  of  resistance  to 
established  authority.  They  consist  of  the  Beni-Eyndel,  the  Beni-bou- 
douan,  the  Beni-Ehalia,  the  Beni-bou-Atab,  the  Beni-bou-Kanous,  the 
Beni-bou-Chaib,  &c. ;  tribes  with  republican  forms,  only  obeying  a  djemaa 
(assembly  or  commission)  named  by  the  whole  people  j  independent,  ever- 
lastingly quarrelling,  yet  united  against  the  common  enemy.  These  tribes 
had  already  encountered  the  French  soldiers  before  Castellane's  campaign 
(1843).  The  first  occasion  was  at  the  Ouad-Foddha,  of  glorious  memory  ; 
later,  in  November  1842,  they  were  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  French 
columns  that  furrowed  their  territory  anew;  but  Abd-el-Kader  excited 
them  to  arms  once  more  in  1843.  Sidi-Embarek  was  then  in  the  Guar- 
Senis  with  his  regular  battalions,  and  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  moun- 
taineers to  revolt. 

Three  columns  were  destined  to  operate  in  that  country,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  General  Changamier.  Each  of  them  had  received 
precise  instructions,  and  the  common  rendezvous  was  the  Medina  of  the 
Beni-bou-Deuan,  a  Kabyle  village,  or  rather  town,  situated  among  those 
mountains.  Castellane's  column,  under  the  immediate  conunand  of  Chan- 
gamier,  marched  direct  for  the  oathedraly  as  the  soldiers  had  christened  the 
rocky  ridge  above  mentioned.  The  10th  of  May,  under  a  bright  sun  and 
with  gay  hearts,  they  issued  from  the  gate  of  Milianah,  descending  the 
narrow  path  which  leads  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Shellif. 
They  were  accompanied  by  150  horse,  who  were  to  attempt  on  the  mor- 
row to  surprise  a  Kabyle  village.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  valley, 
ere  the  clarions  sounded  a  halt  to  give  the  column  time  to  close  up ;  then, 
all  in  order,  they  started  afresh.  They  were  in  a  friendly  and  open  coun- 
try; and  though  their  arms  were  loaded,  they  marched  without  precaution. 
First  came  the  general,  followed  by  the  cavalry  j  then  the  infantry,  pre- 
ceded by  a  company  of  sappers  with  mules  carrying  implements.  This 
company  was  ordered  to  march  on,  without  caring  for  the  cavalry  or  the 
general.  Behind  them  came  a  part  of  the  infantry ;  then  the  mountain  guns, 
with  their  little  pieces  on  the  backs  of  mules  with  roughed  shoes;  the  ambu- 
lance or  hospital  apparatus,  with  its  red  flag,  followed  together  with  a  con-  > 
voy  of  provisions  ;  lastly  the  baggage  of  the  corps,  sumpter  horees,  mules, 
or  asses,  under  the  surveillance  of  non-commissioned  officers,  and  followed 

*  The  native  popnlatioxi  Ib  diyided  into  two  broad  distinctioiui :  1st,  the  Arabs;  2d, 
the  Kabyles  or  Berbers. 
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by  a  numerous  infantry  that  closed  the  march,  having  at  the  extreme  rear- 
guard mules  with  cacdUts,*  in  case  of  accidents  or  diseases.  From  time  to 
time  the  generaPs  aid-de-camps  ascertained  that  the  column  advanced  in 
good  order;  and  at  every  hour  the  chief  of  the  staff  ordered  a  halt  to  be 
sounded,  to  give  ten  minutes*  rest  to  the  footnsoldiers,  with  their  heavy 
load  of  eight  days'  provision.  It  is  usual  to  give  an  hour  and  a  half's  rest 
about  half-way,  for  the  soldiers  to  make  and  drink  their  coffee-soup,  i.  e. 
biscuit  broken  up  in  coffee,  all  dipping  into  a  common  dish.  Such  is  the 
common  order  of  the  march  in  Africa. 

"  We  were  now  marching  in  the  valley  of  the  Shellif,"  says  Oastellane, 
''  through  magnificent  corn-fields,  smoking  and  talking,  laughing  and  sing- 
ing, or  silent  and  thoughtful,  as  the  mood  might  be ;  but  very  happily,  sad- 
ness was  not  in  fashion  among  us.'' 

After  a  succession  of  halts,  the  column  had  arrived  at  the  bivouacking 
place,  near  the  stone  bridge  built  over  the  Shellif  by  Omar  Pasha  ;  and, 
as  usual,  the  portable  city  was  pitched  with  au  admirable  dispatch. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  dicmey\  the  band  of  the  58th  played  a  gay 
rh)eiL ;  and  after  coughing  a  little,  and  dispelling  the  morning  fog  by  a 
draught  of  brandy,  they  resumed  their  march,  following,  as  the  night  be- 
fore, the  valley  of  the  Shellif.  In  the  evening  they  stopped  at  the  Ouad- 
Eouina.  In  the  night  the  cavalry  and  two  battalions  started  to  surprise 
the  Kabyle  village  of  the  Berkanis;  but  being  discovered,  the  affair  ended 
in  a  little  peppering.  The  following  evening  they  rejoined  the  bivouac ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  cavalry  returned  to  Milianah,  whilst  the  head  of 
their  column  entered  the  valley  of  the  Ouad-Bouina.  A  few  hours  later 
they  encountered  the  bad  roads  of  the  Ouar-Senis.  One  by  one,  mulas, . 
soldiers,  and  convoy  advanced  in  file  along  these  narrow  paths,  which  con- 
tinually ascend,  winding  up  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  among  pines. 
This  was  a  hard  time  for  the  infantry ;  for  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
convoy  some  battalions  were  directed  to  protect  it,  cutting  across  the 
c6untry  without  any  track ;  at  one  time  descending  the  ravines,  at  another 
mounting  the  steeps,  encountering  terrible  fatigues,  rendered  necessary 
by  war  to  insure  the  safety  of  all. 

Though  they  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country  for  two  days,  they  had 
not  yet  met  any  one ;  every  where  they  found  nothing  but  the  calm  of 
emptiness, — a  kind  of  desert, — when  suddenly,  in  front  of  them,  they  be- 
held five  or  six  hundred  Arabs,  excited  and  raising  loud  shouts,  on  an 

*  Portable  chairs  for  the  wounded,  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules,  of  "which  St  Marie 
(p.  22)  gives  the  ensuing  description  :  "  Caeoleis  are  a  kind  of  pack-saddle  of  wood  and 
iron,  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  supporting  on  each  side  chairs  of  iron,  made  to 
fold  up  in  a  small  compass,  so  that  the  mule  may  set  out  with  expeditions  carrying  pro- 
visions, and  retiun  wiUi  a  load  of  wounded  men,  who  must  be  so  seated  in  the  chair  as  to 
form  a  counterpoise  to  each  other.  Some  of  these  oaoolets  are  so  ingeniously  constructed 
as  to  spread  out  like  a  bed." 

t  The  trumpet-call  to  rouse  the  troops. 
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eminence  that  commanded  the  narrow  path.  The  halt  was  sonnded.  The 
general  formed  the  Chasseurs  d'Orleans  in  the  vanguard ;  then  he  started, 
himself  at  their  head,  to  drive  off  the  enemy.  Under  shelter  of  the  figs 
and  other  trees  that  clothed  this  knoll,  the  Chasseurs  d'Orleans  escaladed  it 
at  a  run,  notwithstanding  the  &te  of  the  Kabyles,  whom  they  soon  drove 
back  with  the  bayonet.  A  considerable  number  of  the  natives  bit  the  dust, 
and  the  others  sustained  a  vigorous  chase  j  and  the  French  returned  with 
a  flock  which  they  found  in  the  wood,  some  killed  and  some  wounded, — but 
such  is  war.  Meanwhile  the  convoy,  having  passed  through  the  defile 
after  it  had  crossed  a  ravine,  had  established  itself  near  the  little  town  of » 
Beni-boU'Deuan.  The  houses  of  this  town,  which  are  built  of  wood  and 
plaster,  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  hovels  of  the  French  peasants  in 
Picardy.  They  are  solid,  defying  rain  and  storms ;  yet  the  soldiers  had 
soon  gutted  them,  for  the  dry  wood  they  afforded  gave  out  less  smoke,  and 
made  better  soup.  Accordingly,  in  the  space  of  two  days,  during  which 
they  awaited  the  other  columns,  not  a  few  of  them  were  destroyed  ;  and  all 
would  have  been  converted  into  fuel,  had  not  Colonel  Ficouleau  and  hia 
troops  soon  arrived. 

All  the  Arab  accounts  agreed  in  stating  that  there  was  a  gathering  of 
the  population  in  the  direction  of  the  Ouar-Senis.  These-  accounts  were 
correct;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  a  few  moments  after 
crossing  the  Ouad-Foddha  and  becoming  implicated  in  a  defile)  they  per- 
ceived some  Arab  horsemen;  and  on  debouching  on  the  large  plateau  at 
the  base  of  the  rocky  ridge  previously  described,  they  saw  the  enemy. 

The  French  arrived  from*  the  eastward,  parallel  to  the  south  side  of  the 
ridge.  Before  them  stretched  away  a  vast  plateau  covered  with  trees, 
with  verdure,  vinesj  houses,  and  gardens.  To  the  west  the  plateau  termi- 
nated in  a  high  sugar-loaf  mountain,  separated  from  the  rocky  ridge  by  a 
col  answering  the  purpose  of  a  pass.  This  plateau  stopped  short  to  the 
south,  at  a  ravine  in  which  there  flowed  a  river.  The  ridge  might  be 
about  1500  metres  (4920  feet)  in  length,  and  was  surrounded  by  indented 
rocks ;  the  precipices  of  the  ridge  rising  sharp,  like  walls,  from  the  last 
slopes,  to  a  considerable  height.  The  whole  mountain  towered  above 
the  plateau  to  a  height  of  about  600  feet.  Some  pines  and  other  trees 
fringed  the  steep  slopes,  and  stopped  where  the  roek  became  vertical,  but 
climbed  higher  at  two  opposite  spots,  which  seemed  to  shew  that  there 
existed  two  means  of  access  to  the  summit.  In  other  respects,  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  ih&n  this  plateau;  a  real  oasis,  which  on  two  sides 
stood  out  in  aH  its  fresh  verdure  from  amongst  a  rampart  of  greyish  rocks, 
whilst  towards  the  left  the  eye  wandered  over  a  line  of  endless  mammdans 
(undulations)  to  the  blue  horizon  of  Tiaret.  On  their  arrival  they  saw 
the  horsemen  of  9ldi-Embarek  ride  off  to  the  southward,  and  numerous 
Kabyles  flying  along  the  ivoody  slopes^;  but  from  the  top  of  the  rook  a 
eonftised  and  muffled  sound  and  agitation  reached  their  ears,  and  some- 
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times  loud  cries.  At  intervals  some  Kabjles  appeared  on  the  ridge ;  and 
a  singular  effect  was  produced  by  scattered  groups  of  horsemen,  who,  sus- 
pended on  some  almost  inaccessible  heights,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  azure  sky. 

The  twenty-five  horsemen,  their  only  cavalry,  were  immediately  thrown 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  col;  and  the  Chasseurs  d*Orleans,  who  that  day 
formed  the  vanguard,  throwing  off  their  knapsacks,  ran  in  to  support  the 
little  knot  of  horsemen.  Two  other  companies  swept  the  slopes  with  the 
bayonet,  while  the  rest  of  the  column  established  its  bivouac  in  the  gar- 
dens. The  attack  was  immediately  planned.  .  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forey, 
of  the  58th  of  the  line,  with  the  6th  battalion  of  chasseurs,  and  some  com- 
panies of  his  own  regiment,  was  to  attempt  an  escalade  to  the  east.  Two 
battalions  of  the  58th  and  Colonel  d'lllens  were  to  try  and  storm  the 
ridge  by  a  ravine  that  ran  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  its  sides.  It  was 
about  1  P.M.;  a  bright  sun  was  reflected  from  the  arms  and  the  rocks. 
The  general  was  in  the  centre  under  some  great  trees,  giving  his  orders 
with  his  usual  precision  and  clearness.  Castellane  and. the  staff  were  near 
him,  looking  at  this  magnificent  panorama,  when  some  gun-shots  and  the 
drums  beating  a  ■  chai^ge  startled  them  on  the  left.  •  These  sounds  gave 
birth  to  a  new  force,  an  unknown  ardour  in  the  soul.  A  few  seconds 
later,  the  company  of  chasseurs  whom  they,  had  seen  exchanging  shots  with 
the  Kabyles  in  a  fir- wood,  and  trying  to  avoid  the  masses  of.  rock  rolled 
down  upon  them  by  the  enemy,  passed  on  to  rejoin  its  battalion,  -Captain 
Soumain  at  its  head,  all  bruised  by  an  ox  that  had  been  cast  down  upon 
him.  The  firing  became  dharper  to  the  east ;  and  a  horseman  «oon  rode 
up  to  announce  the  capture  ^of  the  smala  of  Sidi^Embarek  by^the  Duke 
of  Aumale. 

At  this  moment  Castellane  moved  to  the  east,  near  the  < Chasseurs 
d'Orleans.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  with  a  part  of  the  battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Forey,  an<old  chasseur  officer,  ordered  the  men  to  un- 
filing their  rifles.  "  We  have  to  .escalade  the  rocks,  my  lads,  with  spirit : 
remember  you  are  the  Chasseurs  .d-Orleans.*'  Immediately  the  charge 
founded,  and  on  they  dashed  over  the  roots  and  rocks  and  broken  ground, 
climbing  and.  leaping  like  apes,  mastering  all  obstacles,  despising  the  balls 
that  fell  direct  aD[K>ng  them,  and  the  rocks  rolled  down  on  their  heads  by 
the  Kabyles.  Thus  dimbing  up  on  all-fours,  they  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  to  advance  was  impossible.  Every  Kabyle  who  peeped  over  the 
ridge  was  reached^by  their  bullets,  but  many  of  their  hands  were  crushed 
by.  the  rocks  sent  down  firom  above.  It  was  a  curious  sight;  a  scene  of 
the  middle  ages ;  you  might  have  taken  it  for  .the  assault  of  one  of  those 
ancient  castles  built  on  the  brink  of  some  precipice. 

As  soon  aa  the  general  came  up,  he  ordereid  a  retreat,  to  save  the  li^es 
of  the  brave  chasseurs.  A  Kabyle  prisoner  pointed  out  two  narrow  paths 
by  which  the  enemy  had  reached  the  summit^  which  they  considered  io^ 
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pregnable,  the  tracks  being  so  bad  that  the  cattle'  had  to  "be  drawn  up  by 
ropes.  But  as  there  was  no  water,  a  blockade  of  three  days  was  sure  to 
enforce  a  surrender. 

The  58th  had  bravely  tried  to  mount,  but  had  been  balked  by  a  rocky 
ravine  with  a  slight  loss,  including  Colonel  d'lUens. 

The  column,  divided  into  two  corps,  guarded  the  north  and  south-east 
slopes;  while  the  reserve  and  convoy  were  established  in  the  midst  of  gar- 
dens, where  the  pomegranate-trees,  interlacing  their  red  flowers  with  the 
large  vines  that  ran  from  tree  to  tree,  afforded  an  agreeable  shelter  to  the 
weary  troops.  At  night  the  bivouac  fires  sparkled  like  so  many  stars 
along  the  slopes  of  the  mountain ;  and  an  enormous  flam«,  no  doubt  some 
signal,  shone  forth  at  the  -east  end  of  the  rock^  whilst  overhead  towered 
the  limpid  vault  of  heaven,  into  whose  depths  the  eye  loved  to  wander. 
A  large  fire  of  olive-wood  gave  a  pleasant  warmth  to  the  staff-officers,  who 
passed  the  evening  in  smoking  and  chatting;  while  Captain  Carayon-La- 
tour,  one  of  the  best  trumpet-players  in  France,  woke  up  the  magnificent 
echoes  of  the  mountains  with  his  hunting  airs. 

The  blockade  continued  till  the  28th,  when  the  thirst  on  the  ridge 
reached  an  extreme  that  forced  the  chiefs  to  demand  amcm  (terms)  from 
the  general  about  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  a  wild  sight  to  behold  the  flocks 
rush  like  an  avalanche  down  the  dizzy  steeps  to  the  river;  whUe  from, 
the  rock  whole  tribes  of  men  poured  down  like  a  torrent,  amidst  shouts, 
tumult,  and  dust.  Sheep,  goats,  oxen,  women,  and  children,  altogether 
ran  down  to  the  water,  while  the  men,  with  fierce  countenaiices,  suffered  in 
sullen  silence.  The  soldiers  made  a  glorious  supper  that  night  on  Eabyle 
sheep. 

Thus  all  the  peculation  of  the  southan  part  of  the  Ouar-Senis  was 
subdued  at  a  blow;  but  the  northern  tribes  bad  still  to  be  brought  into 
subjection.  Accordingly  on  the  24th  they  started  with  ten  thousand  head 
of  cattle  for  Teniet-el-Had,  a  new  post  established  at  the  watershed  three 
leagues  from  the  plateaux  of  the  Serssous.  Two  days  afterwards  they 
passed  through  the  magnificent  cedar-forest,  from  which  you  get  a  sight 
of  Teniet-el-Had.  The  variety  of  views  and  of  the  scenery,  its  extent  of 
nearly  five  leagues,  and  the  splendid  size  of  the  trees,  make  this  forest 
one  of  the  most  curious  spots  in  Africa;  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  there 
alone,  as  on  all  sides  there  may  be  seen  traces  in  the  shape  of  a  hand- 
grenade,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  lions.  Colonel  Korte,  of  the  1st 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  was  then  the  commandant  superior  of  Teniet-el-Had; 
a  man  of  estimable  character,  of  a  daring  heart,  and  a  perfect  horseman. 
In  July  1842,  under  Changamier,  he  made  a  gallant  razzia  on  Ain-Tesem- 
sil,  a  plateau  of  the  Serssous.  With  200  chasseurs,  supported  by  zouaves, 
he  made  a  dash  at  a  post  of  flying  Arabs  guarded  by  1500  horsemen.  The 
least  hesitation  would  have  been  destruction ;  but  he  knew  his  men  and 
his  foe,  and  he  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives,  throwing  them  back  on 
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fhe  French  oolumn.  There  was  much  firing,  and  many  chasseurs  bit  the 
dost;  but  Korte  brought  into  camp  two  thousand  "camels,  eighty  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  an  immense  booty,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

While  this  razzia,  justly  celebrated  throughout  the  province  of  Algiers, 
was  related  to  them,  the  staff  and  column  reached  the  new  post  Teniet- 
el-Had  (the  col  or  pass  of  Sunday),  thus  named  from  an  Arab  market  that 
is  held  there  on  that  day,  had  only  been  occupied  by  the  French  since  May 
(1843).  No  building  had  at  that  time  been  erected,  and  a  simple  earthen 
ditch  protected  the  soldiers  who  were  encamped  under  the  great  tents  of 
the  administration ;  but  the  climate  was  healthy,  and  the  morale  of  the 
troops  excellent,  hence^  there  were  but  few  sick.  The  column  found  pro- 
visions prepared  for  them  there  by  the  foresight  of  the  general,  and  after 
a  short  stay  they  departed  once  more  for  the  mountains  of  Ouar-Senis. 
,  But  the  lesson  they  had  received  had  quelled  the  insurrection  of  the  moun- 
taineers; they  received  the  submission  of  numerous  tribes,  and  were  forced 
to  return  to  Milianah  on  the  7th  of  June  through  lack  of  provisions.* 

*  CasteUane's  Souvenirs,  p.  59. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 
Srobtnce  of  ®ran.    C^e  €oa€U 

OCTLINE  OF  THE  COAST — M09TAGANEU — ABZEU ORAN — NBMOUBS ORAN — 

MERS-EL-K£BIB-^TH£  QULF  OF  ARZEU ANTIQUITIES  —  ST.  KABIE — OBIOIN 

OF  MOSTAQANEH. 


THE  next  province  that  we  shall  describe  and  analyse  is  that  of  Oran, 
following  the  series  adopted  hj  the  Tableau  and  M.  Berbrugger. 
This  land  of  the  west,  the  cradle  and  home  of  Abd-el-Kader,  has  been  the 
nursery  of  the  boldest  spirits  and  the  theatre  of  the  most  daring  exploits 
in  Algeria. 

The  province  contains  102,000  square  kilometres  (39,270  square 
miles) ;  and  275  tribes,  including  600,000  souls,  besides  35,246  Europeans 
and  21,630  natives  in  the  towns  :  total  656,876. 

We  shall,  as  usual,  first  give  a  broad  survey  of  the  province,  beginning 
with  the  sea-shore.  Following  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Tenes  we  come  to  the 
Darha  district,  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  subdivision  of  Mostaganem,  in 
the  province  of  Oran;  and  after  passing  the  Djebel  Minis,  or  mountain  of  salt, 
and  the  Zour-el-Hammam^  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shellif^  the 
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largest  and  most  celebrated  stream  in  Algeria.*  It  flows  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  in  the  province  of  Algeria,  and  has  been  already  noticed 
in  detail.  A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Shellif  we  come  to  Mosta- 
ganem,  so  called,  according  to  Blofeld,  from  the  sweetness  of  the  mutton 
fed  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, with  a  free  prospect  of  the  sea ;  but  in  every  other  direction  it  is 
enclosed  by  a  circuit  of  hills  which  overhang  it.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
tradition,  confirmed  by  some  vacant  spaces,  that  the  present  town  is  com- 
posed of  several  contiguous  villages.  In  the  middle  of  it,,  and  near  one  of 
these  vacancies,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Moorish  castle,  erected,  as  it 
appears  from  its  construction,  before  the  invention  of  fire-arms.  The 
north-west  corner  of  the  town,  which  overlooks  part  of  the  port  and  the 
ditch,  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  of  hewa  stone,  where  there  is  another 
castle  built  in  a  more  regular  manner.  But  Mostaganem  being  too  much 
exposed  to  every  troop  of  Arabs  who  can  take  possession  of  the  hills  be- 
hind it,  its  chief  strength  lies  in  a  citadel  situated  upon  one  of  these 
eminences,  which  has  a  full  command  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  population  in  1843  consisted  of  2500  persons,  exclusive  of 
the  French  garrison.  Passing  through  a  fine  country,  sheltered  by  a  chain 
of  hills  which  bounds  it  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the  traveller  comes  to 
Mazagran,  a  small  mud- walled  town  situated  on  the  wes\em  declivity  of  a 
chain  of  hills,  within  a  furlong  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  place  where,  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  stated  by  the  French  Government  that  123  French  sol- 
diers had  successfully  resisted  7000  Arabs  for  three  days.  After  calling 
forth  the  powers  of  poetry  and  painting,  Colonel  Lievre's  exploit  turned 
out  to  be  a  fabrication,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Blofeld.  + 

A  short  distance  beyond  this  place  is  the  river  Sigg.  The  Habrah, 
another  considerable  stream,  falls  into  the  former,  whose  mouth  is  called 
£l-Moekdah,  the  Ford,  which,  save  in  the  rainy  season,  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  sand,  leaving  the  passage  without  water.  Not  far  hence,  under 
some  steep  rocky  cliffs,  are  two  small  ports,  one  of  which  opens  towards 
Mostaganem,  the  other  towards  the  port  of  Arzeu,  five  miles  beyond. 

Arzeu,  called  by  the  Moors  the  port  of  Beni-Zeian,  from  the  Kabyles 
living  necur  it,  was  formerly  a  large  community.  The  land  many  miles 
behind  it  presents  a  rich  landscape ;  but  towards  the  sea  rises  a  range 
of  steep  rocks,  forming  a  breakwater  to  the  country.  The  water  used 
now  by  the  people  of  Arzeu  is  brackish,  being  drawn  from  spots  much 
lower  than  the  sea ;  but  the  whole  city  was  once  built  on  cisterns,  which 

*  lieutenant  Be  France,  who  waa  taken  captive  by  the  Arabs  at  Arzeu  in  1837y  de- 
scribes the  Shellif  as  the  principal  river  of  the  country,  rising  in  the  mountains  south  of 
Kiliana,  runninfir  east  and  west,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Ivi,  between  the 
Cape  of  Tenos  and  the  Gulf  of  Arzeu :  The  French  in  Alffiers,  translated  by  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  p.  124. 

*t:  Berbrugger  records  it  as  a  fact,  part  i.. 
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still  remain ;  and  numerous  ruins  of  aqueducts,  temples  (one  in  particular 
in  very  good  preservation),  and  other  large  buildings  which  lie  scattered 
along  the  coast,  prove  that  formerly  a  very  considerable  city  existed  on 
this  spot.  Leaving  Arzeu  we  come  to  Cape  Ferrat,  remarkable  for  a^high 
rock  which  stands  out  to  sea.    At  a  short  distance  from  this  cape  is^  Oran. 

Gran  is  an  important  fortified  city,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, built  upon  the  declivity  and 'near  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain.  It 
is  naturally  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  has  been  made  much  stronger  by 
art ;  yet  it  is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  Oran  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1509,  retaken  by  the  Algerians  in  1708,  and  taken  onoe 
more  by  the  Spaniards  in  1732,  who  left  it  finally  in  1792,  having  adorned 
it  with  several  beautiful  churches  and  other  edifices  in  the  Eoman  style 
during  their  occupation. 

With  a  fair  wind,  the  passage  hence  to  Carthagena  in  Spain  takes  fif- 
teen hours. 

The  country  surrounding  Oran  presents  a  variety  of  pleasing  prospects 
and  cool  retreats,  numerous  plantations  of  olives,  picturesque  rocky  pre- 
cipices, and  rills  of  water  trickling  or  rushing  down  them.  Five  miles 
beyond  Oran  is  Mers-el-Kebir,  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  Romans,  so  called 
by  Pliny  from  its  great  size.  This  harbour  is  formed  by-  a  neck  of  land 
which  advances  almost  a  furlong  into  the  bay,  sheltering  it  from  the  north 
and  north-east. winds.  Two  leagues  to  the  west  is  Cape  Falcon,  beyond 
which  are  the  isles  of  Ha-beeba ;  and  farther  on  is  Figalo,  not  far  from  the 
Sinan,  the  last  of  the  brooks  which  fall  into  the  Ouad-el-Mailah,  "  the  salt 
river,"  whose  sources  are  situated  at  the  southern  confines  of  the>  plain  of 
Zeidoure,  through  which-  the  stream  glides  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  wind- 
ings. It  may  not  improbably  be  near  this  river,  which  might  occasionally 
be  swollen  by  the  rains,  that  the  elder  Barbarossa,  after  fiying  from  Tlem- 
sen,  scattered  about  his  treasure  when  he  was  pursued  by  the  victorious 
S^paniards,  his  last  though  ineffectual  effort  to  retard  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies.  The  Ouad-el-Mailah,  a  little  after  its  union  with  the  Sinan,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Harshgoun. 

To  the  west  of  the  latter  are  several  ancient  ruins  called  Tackumbreet, 
where  the  city  of  Siga  or  Sigeum,  once  the  metropolis  of  Syphax  and 
other  Mauritanian  kings^  was  situated.  Opposite  Tackumbreet  is  a  small 
island,  the  Acra  {AKpa)  of  the  ancient  geographers,  forming  the  port  of' 
Harshgoun,*  where  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  may  lie  in  safety.  Tack- 
umbreet is  on  the  western  banks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna,  the  ancient 
Siga,  whose  volume  is  formed  by  the  Isser  (Assanus),  the  Barbata,  and 
other  tributaries. 'I' 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Tafna  stands  Pjama-Ghazouat,  which  has 
been  named  Nemours  by  the  French,  and  constitutes  their  last  post  towards. 

*  Bashgoun,  according  to  the  TaUeaiL  f  Blofeld,  p.  8S. 
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the  frontiers  of  Morocco  on  the  Bea-board.  This  little  town  contained  in 
December  1847,  503  Europeans;  in  December  1848,  429;  and  in  De- 
cember 1849,  405.  The  number  of  natives  in  1849  was  42.  In  De- 
cember 1848,  950  metres  (3116  feet)  of  water-conduits,  and  250  (820 
feet)  of  sewerage,  had  been  opened,  for  13,431  fr.  (537^.  5s.)  ;  and 
2492  fr.  46  ct.  (99^.  Us.  2^.)  had  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fortifications.  A  deba/rcadh^e,  or  landing-place,  has  been  also  built 
.(1847),  44  metres  (14432  feet)  in  length,  at  an  expense  of  10,421  fr. 
Analysing  the  fortifications,  we  find  that  the  town  wall,  or  enceirUey  begun 
in  1845,  has  been  finished;  that  the  curtain  6-7  has  been  organised  to- 
gether with  the  interior  communications ;  that  a  cavalier  has  been  built 
on  the  terre-plein  of  bastion  3  ;  and  that  a  mule's  road  has  been  opened 
from  the  town  to  the  heights  of  Touent.  The  expense  of  the  works  has 
amounted  to  32,720  fr.  (1308Z.  16s.  8d.),  and  it  is  calculated  that  their 
completion  will  cost  200,000  fr.  (8000Z.).* 

As  Nemours  may  almost  be  reckoned  a  new  French  colony,  seeing  the 
small  infusion  of  natives  in  its  population,  we  shall  revert  to  the  state  of 
its  agricultural  and  commercial  industry  in  the  chapter  on  Colonisation. 

Six  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Tafna  is  Cape  Hone,  the  foreland  pro- 
truding from  the  ridge  of  the  Trara  mountains,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Great  Promontory  of  Ptolemy.  This  cape  nearly  coincides  with  the  P  40' 
W.  long,  of  Greenwich.  A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Cape  Hone  is  the 
river  Twunt,  which  with  the  Trara  mountains  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  the  western  limit  of  the  province  of  Oran  and  of  Algeria  generally. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  survey  of  the  interior,  we  shall  linger  a  little 
longer  about  the  coast,  and  dwell  more  minutely  on  its  individual  features^ 
beginning  with  its  capital. 

The  voyage  from  Algiers  to  Oran  is  usually  performed  in  thirty  hours, 
touching  at  Scherschell,  Tenes,  Mostaganem,  and  Arzeu.  Let  us  now 
accompany  Baron  Baude  and  his  disciple  St.  Marie  to  Mers-el-Kebir, 
which  they  represent  as  a  better  port  of  refuge  than  Gibraltar,  where  the 
sea  is  sometimes  tremendous,  the  action  of  the  winds  terrible,  and  the 
anchorage  bad.f  In  December  1825,  fifteen  ships  were  cast  away  on  its 
shores ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  is  found  at  Mers-el-Kebir,  where  the  sea 
is  not  dangerous,  and  the  anchorage  might  easily  be  made  unassailable. 
The  possession  of  the  fort  of  Mers-el-Kebir  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  key 
of  Africa.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  fire  of  its  batteries  sweeps 
the  bay,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is  the  city  of  Oran,  unapproachable 
by  large  ships  on  account  of  reefs  and  shallows.  Mers-el-Eebir  is  a  good 
refuge  for  vesseb  in  storms,  situated  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  channel 
between  Spain  and  Africa ;  and  the  currents  of  the  shore,  together  with 
the  westerly  winds  which  prevul  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  drive  into 

•  Tableau,  &o.  p.  48.  f  Btaon  Baude,  toI.  ii  o.  x.  p.  119. 
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the  baj  vessels  coming  out  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  cheek  the 
course  of  those  seeking  to  enter  the  Atlantic*  Hence  this  would  be  a 
good  place  to  intercept  the  communication  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic;  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Peninsula  and  Paris 
through  Perpignan  might  pass  directly  through  Carthagena  and  the 
richest  part  of  Spain.f  The  most  prominent  part  of  the  fort  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  lighthouse.  A  broad  well-made  road  leads  hence  to  Oran ; 
and  when  arrived  half-waj,  St.  Marie  descended  to  a  cavern  forming  two 
grottoes,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  basin  of  water  three  feet  below 
the  ground-level  The  water  is  brown,  cool,  and  brackish,  the  tempera- 
ture 40°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  and  is  said  to  be  useful  in  curing 
cutaneous  diseases.:]: 

The  position  of  Oran  is  delightful,  forming  an  amphitheatre  along  two 
banks  of  a  shady  ravine,  commanded  by  the  solid  and  lofty  walls  of  the 
Casbah.  The  appearance  of  the  place  shews  its  former  importance ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  not  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  other  towns  of 
Algeria.  The  men  look  strong  and  vigwous ;  and  naturally  remembering 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  once  held  the  place  for  a  long  time,  thought  it 
best  at  length  to  withdraw,  probably  anticipate  the  same  result  with  the 
French.  Hence  they  are  animated  by  an  innate  feeling  of  pride  and  in- 
dependence, which  nothing  can  subdue» 

"Having  crossed  the  ravine,"  proceeds  St.  Marie,  "we  entered  a  broad 
well-paved  street,  planted  with  old  trees,  and  leading  by  a  gently  winding 
declivity  to  the  highest  point  of  the  city.  Here  we  came  to  the  gates  of 
a  barracked  camp,  adapted  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  at  that  time 
(1845)  occupied  by  the  Foreign  Legion.** 

When  St.  Marie  reached  this  point,  he  entered  on  an  extensive  plain 
beyond  the  city,  where  6700  Arab  Gooms  (irregulars)  of  the  division  of 
Oran  were  being  reviewed  by  General  Thierry.  The  French  possessions 
in  the  province  of  Oran  covered  in  1845,  according  to  St  Marie,  a  super- 
ficies of  200  square  leagues,  the  produce  of  which  does  not  supply  even 
the  city.§  Five  leagues  (12^  miles)  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  bar- 
ren plain,  caUed  by  the  Spaniards  Telamina,  the  soil  of  which  is  mixed 
with  salt ;  and  to  the  south,  masses  of  ruins  shew  the  sites  of  Roman 
settlements,  probably  abandoned  on  account  of  insalubrity.  There  are 
some  plantations  of  cotton  and  madder  in  this  direction  ;  and  prior  to  the 
French  occupation  in  1832,  the  country  about  Oran  presented  a  flourish- 
ing aspect,  but  in  1845  there  was  nothing  but  ruins. 

The  city  of  Oran  is  built  on  two  long  plateaux,  having  a  deep  ravine 
between  them,  containing  a  river  which  turns  several  mills  and  supplies 

*  Baron  Bauds,  o.  x.  p.  119 ;  St.  Marie,  p.  167,  et  9eqq. 

f  Baron  Baude,  ubi  supra,  t  St.  iiaiie,  p.  167. 

§  The  Count  must  have  made  another  grieroua  mistake  here. 
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tbe  city  with  water.  It  was  given  up  to  the  dey  in  1791  by  the  Spaniards, 
after  an  earthquake  had  destroyed  every  thing  except  the  fort.  Mount 
Eammra  rises  500  metres  (1640  feet)  above  the  sea,  and  commands  the 
city  to  the  west,  being  surmounted  by  a  fort  called  the  Bastion  of  Santa 
Cruz.  At  the  outlet  of  the  road  from  Mers-el-Kebir  stands  Fort  St.  Gre- 
gory ;  and  to  the  south,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  the  Fort  of  Moune  Point.  The 
western  part  of  the  city  is  terminated  inland  by  the  old  Casbah,  which  is 
used  as  barracks  for  infantry,  the  fortifications  being  in  ruins.  In  the 
opposite  part  of  the  city,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  sea,  rise  the  fine 
ramparts  of  the  new  Casbah :  begun  by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  finished  by 
the  bey,*  who  made  it  his  residence.  At  the  south  end  of  this  part  of  the 
city  stands  the  fort  of  St.  Andrew. 

In  1'845'the  houses  at  Oran  were  all-in  the  Morisco  style,  with  flat 
terraced  roofs;,  the  streets  were  broad  and  straight;  and  it  was  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  lis  chief  mosque,  ornamented  with  exquisite  open-work 
sculpture;  The  ravine  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  gardens  and  orchards^  in  which  the  pale  green  of  the  banana  contrasts 
finely  with  the  rich  tints  of  the  citron  and  pomegranate  trees.  But 
European  houses  are  already  beginning  to  be  built  in-  this  valley,  so 
that  these  blooming  gardens  will  doubtless  disappear  by  degrees. 

We  will  next  take  a  survey  of  Mers-el-Kebir  and  Oran,  in  the  company 
of  our  respected  friend  M.  Berbrugger.t 

Travellers  seeking  to  reach  Oran  by  water  are  commonly  forced  to 
land  a  little  to  the  westward,  as  merchant-vessels  seldom,  and  ships  of 
war  hardly  ever,  anchor  before  the  town.  The  usual  landing-place  is 
Mers-el-Kebir,  or  the  great  port,  which  you  reach  passing  to  the  westward 
of  Oran,  and  leaving  to  the  left  the  fort  of  Mouna,  or  rather  Mona ;  the 
name  being  probably  of  Spanish  origin,  and  bestowed  on  the  place  on 
account  of  its  being  frequented  by  monkeys.  Above  Mona  rises  Fort 
San  Gregorio,  itself  commanded  by  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  placed  on 
the  culminating  point  of  the  mountain  was  held  to  be  impregnable.  The 
little  rocky  summit  on  which  it  is  built  forms,  with  the  extremity  of  a 
neighbouring  ridge,  a  very  remarkable  embrasure,  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  landmark  to  seamen  at  some  distance  out  at  sea. 

After  passing  Point  Mona  you  enter  the  roads  of  Mers-el-Kebir,  the 
best  shelter  on  the  coast  of  Algeria,  and  the  only  spot  where  great  ships 
can  hibernate.  This  bay  is  encompassed  by  very  high  land,  save  at  its 
extremity,  where  a  decided  sinking  of  the  hills  creates  the  embrasure  pre- 
viously noticed.  Violent  squalls  are  apt  to  sally  forth  from  this  gully, 
even  in  summer ;  and  the  Spaniards  used  to  call  these  gusts  of  wind  pol- 
vorista  (dust-bearing). 

*  St.  Marie  sayR '  dey ;'  which  is  cl^ly  an  error,  as  the  dey  always  resided  at  Algiers, 
leaving  Oran  and  Constantina  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  beys;  p.  175. 
t  Algdrie,  part  ii. 
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The  usual  anchoring  place  is  near  the  fort,  a  fine  and  solid  Spanish 
structure,  built  by  the  convicts  of  the  presidios  (garrison).  It  is  partly 
cut  out  of  the-  rock  on  which  its  foundations  stand,  has  an  oblong  form, 
and  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  little  peninsula  that  forms  the 
northern  point  of  the  bay^  and  whose  neck  is  closed  by  a  bastion  covered 
by  a  little  demi-hjune. 

This  part  of  the  fortification  is  formidable ;  the  ditches,  which  are 
entirely  dug  in  the  rock,  having  a  mean  depth  of  at  least  40  feet.  Broad 
platforms  oi  paving-stones  soKdly  cemented  together  can  receive  nu- 
merous pieces  of  ordnance,  which  would  be  protected  on  the  sea  and 
land  sides  by  traverses  in  masonry  of  unusual  strength  and  great  fre- 
quency. When  M.  de  Bourmont  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Oron  in  1830, 
they  blew  up  part  of  the  sea-batteries ;  but  the  mischief  has  since  been 
repaired.  The  fort  of  Mers-el-Kebir,  when  the  French  took  possession  in 
1830,  had  44  guns,  24  to  36  pounders  :  they  were  of  Spanish  origin. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  fort  stands  the  pharos,  a  little  tower  painted 
white,  whose  summit  only  rises  2Q  metres  (91*84  feet)  above  the  sea.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  only  furnished  with  a  tin  lantem  and  a  long  candle  : 
it  was  provided  in  1843  with  a  fixed  light,  raised  26  metres  (85^28  feet), 
and  discernible  a  league  ofL 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  OrMi,  one  by  sea  and  the  other  by 
land.  Though  the  distance  by  water  is  ouly  three  miles,  the  passage  is 
often  retarded,  especially  during  east  and  north-east  winds.  The  road  by 
land  follows  the  maritime  declivity  of  the  mountains  that  form  the  bay. 

The  new  road,  that  has  supplanted  the  old  footpath,  doubles  Point 
Mona  under  Fort  St.  Gregory,  and  passes  over  a  vast  grotto  hollowed  in 
the  mountain,  into  which  the  sea  enters  by  an  artificial  opening,  and 
where  vessels  are  sheltered  by  artificial  means  that  are  placed  there  in 
stormy  weather.  In  the  same  locality  are  great  excavations,  that  answer 
the  purpose  of  warehouses,  that  have  been  made  in  the  rock  itself,  which 
is  easy  to  work.  Yet  these  vast  underground  passages,  which  have  been 
too  much  extended,  do  not  possess  all  the  solidity  that  is  desirable,  and 
since  the  year  1831  they  have  been  injured  by  several  landslips. 

Immediately  after  having  passed  the  point  of  Mona,  Oran  is  before 
you.  This  town  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  vast  inlet  to  the  west  of 
C2ape  Ferrat,  between  two  strands  of  sand,  and  on  the  two  ridges  of  a 
ravine  (Ras-el-Ain,  the  source  of  a  stream),  in  which  fiows  an  abundant 
stream.  That  part  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  is  badly  built,  and  ruined 
in  many  places  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake  of  1790 ;  this  is  the  old 
town,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  right  bank  is  the 
new  town,  crowned  by  the  new  castle  or  Casbah. 

The  position  of  Oran  is  highly  picturesque  ;  and  when  the  traveller 
descries  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel  the  two  groups  of  white  houses  (the 
old  and  new  towns),  bisected  by  a  ravine  dotted  with  very  pretty  gardens. 
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in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre^  cut  bj  tongues  of  land,  whence  a  number 
of  streams  come  gushing  down,  setting  several  miUs  in  motion  by  the 
waj,  the  eye  dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  charming  features  of  the  scene. 

But  as  soon  as  you  land,  and  crossing  the  beach,  you  enter  the  quarter 
of  the  Marine,  which  precedes  the  two  others,  the  illusion  ceases,  and  you 
experience  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  not  uncommon  on  entering  African 
towns.  After  having  crossed  this  quarter,  you  reach,  at  length,  the  gate 
of  the  town  itself,  for  the  Marine  quarter  is  only  a  kind  of  European  appen- 
dix to  Oran.  The  first  thing  that  meets  your  eye  at  the  gate  is  the  pretty 
minaret,  giving  one  of  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture 
in  the  town,  these  being  but  very  few  in  number.     (See  Cut,  p.  149.) 

Standing  in  front  of  the  gates,  you  have  the  old  town  to  the  right. 
When  seen  dose  at  hand,  the  whole  deformity  of  this  mass  of  crumbled 
buildings  is  exposed  to  view ;  their  ugliness  being  increased  by  the  loss 
of  the  usual  coat  of  plaster  that  gives  some  degree  of  decoration  to  the 
commonest  structure  in  Africa.  To  the  left  of  the  elegant  minaret  of  the 
great  mosque  you  see  the  Casbah.  This  castle  extends  above  a  lofty  and 
solid  rampart  raised  by  the  Spaniards,  the  only  modem  people  whose 
massive  erections  call  to  mind  the  time-defying  structures  of  the  Romans. 

The  great  artery  of  the  town  is  called  the  Hue  Philippe,  adorned  with 
sturdy  and  luxuriant  trees,  which  give  it  at  first  the  appearance  of  one 
of  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  But  on  a  more  minute  inspection  of  the 
houses  bordering  this  avenue,  and  of  the  population  circulating  in  the 
artery  under  this  canopy  of  verdure,  the  traveller  soon  discovers  that  he 
is  in  Africa.  The  low  houses  surmounted  with  terraces,  the  white  walls, 
and  especially  the  men,  of  lofty  stature,  with  bronzed  features  set  ofi*  in 
a  characteristic  relief  by  the  capuchon  or  hood  of  their  black  bournous 
or  cloaks,  some  of  them  pacing  along  with  Mussulman  gravity,  whilst 
others,  gathered  up  near  the  shop  of  some  Moor,  preserve  such  an  im- 
movable attitude  that  you  might  take  them  to  be  the  signs  of  the  shops; — 
all  these  features  stamp  a  special  character  on  the  locality,  and  veiy  quickly 
dissipate  all  idea  of  analogy  to  European  cities. 

The  Rue  Philippe  abuts  in  the  square,  and  thence  it  continues,  under 
the  name  of  Rue  Napoleon,  to  the  south  gate.  This  artery  traverses  the 
whole  town,  and  constitutes  the  principal  feature  of  the  place;  for  the 
whole  trade  and  circulation  of  Oran  is  centered  there  ;  and  if  the  pedes- 
trian ventures  into  the  side  streets,  he  finds  the  bustle  dindnish  in  pro- 
portion as  he  leaves  the  main  street,  and  at  their  upper  extremity  ho 
encounters  only  ruins  and  solitude. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  Colosseum  of  Hassan  Pasha, 
represented  in  the  adjoining  cut,  is  an  old  Roman  ruin,  as  its  name,  ap- 
plied by  Europeans,  would  seem  to  imply.  The  building,  now  converted 
into  barracks,  was  built  by  Hassan,  ihe  last  bey  of  the  western  province, 
to  accommodate  his  harem.    Its  general  character  is  bold  and  elegant. 
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and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  has  not  been  employed  for  a  more  con* 
genial  purpose. 

We  have  ahready  described  a  Moorish  house  ;  and  as  this  only  differs 
from  others  in  being  larger,  we  shaQ  not  enumerate  its  compartments ; 
and  we  shall  take  a  future  opportunity  to  speak  of  an  interesting  phase 
of  Eastern  Hfe,  we  mean  the  institution  of  harems. 

The  following  description  of  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Oran  is  from 
the  graceful  pencil  of  Marshal  Castellane  : 

"  Entering  the  bay  of  Mers-el-Kebir  at  dawn,  the  traveller  is  greeted 
with  a  magical  spectacle.  First  appear  the  houses  of  Mers-el-Kebir,  cling- 
ing to  the  walls  of  the  old  Spanish  fortress;  next,  the  dismantled  towers 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  line  of  mountains,  which  for  the  space  of  one  league 
borders  the  bay,  separating  the  port  from  the  town  of  Oran ;  lastly,  the 
Fort  of  St.  Gregory,  proudly  perched  half-way  up  to  the  right,  at  the  foot 
of  Santa  Cruz,  an  eaglets  nest  built  at  the  summit  of  an  arid  ridge,  com- 
manding the  town  and  the  country.  Beneath  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of 
St.  Gregory,  the  houses  of  the  town  wind  along  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and 
stop  at  the  walls  of  the  Chateau  Neuf,  a .  vast  structure  raised,  &cing  St. 
Gregory,  by  the  soldiers  of  Philip  V.  To  the  east,  along  the  line  of  cliffs 
that  frown  upon  the  ocean,  the  eye  discovers  the  mosque,  which  has  been 
converted  into  the  quarters  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  was  built  by 
their  labour  ten  years  ago ;  farther  on,  along  the  shore  facing  Mers-el- 
Kebir,  rise  the  naked  ^slopes  of  the  mountain  of  the  Lions,  and,  in  the 
horizon,  the  rocks  of  the  Iron  Cape  (Cap  de  Fer).  Not  a  shrub  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  whole  of  these  hills  and  mountains,  though  a  little  verdure 
may  be  perceived  at  the  eutrance  of  the  ravine  of  Oran,  which  is  almost 
concealed  by  the  angle  of  the  mountain  of  Santa  Cruz.  A  neat  village, 
with  its  white  houses,  peeps  out  of  the  middle  of  gardens  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  the  Lions,  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  a  slight  haze  often  con- 
tributes in  softening  the  harsh  features  and  outline  of  the  land,  from  which 
the  breeze  wafts  a  sweet  perfume  over  the  sea. 

''The  distance  from  Mers-el-Kebir  to  Oran  is  a  drive  of  an  hour  and  a 
half;  and  during  the  first  years  of  the  French  occupation  you  were  oblige4 
to  follow  a  narrow  and  steep  footpath,  which  led  by  the  fort  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  ascended  400  feet  above  the  houses  of  Oran.  Whenever  your  horse 
or  your  mule  stumbled,  you  ran  the  risk  of  being  thrown  down  into  the 
sea.  All  these  dangers  are  now  removed.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of 
Oran  laid  down  their  mulcts  on  returning  from  an  expedition,  and  took 
up  the  spade,  which  they  wielded  so  efficiently  under  the  directions  of 
engineer  officers,  that  they  cut  in  tlie  side  of  the  mountain  a  wide  and  con- 
venient road,  in  which  various  descriptions  of  vehicles  may  now  run  with 
ease  and  expedition  between  the  town  and  the  port.'** 

*  CSutellanc^  p.  295. 
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We  are  informed  by  Baron  Baude  that  the  Spaniards  invaded  and  cap- 
tured Oran  in  1505,  under  Cardinal  Ximenes;  and  that  they  lost  it  in 
1708^  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  war  of  the  succession. 
Their  administration  was  clever,  and  they  managed  to  subdue  the  Arabs 
in  a  radius  of  15  to  20  leagues  (38  to  50  miles),  destroying  the  ports  of 
Hone  and  Haresgot;  whilst  Tlemsen  and  Mostaganem  paid  them  tribute 
down  to  1551,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Habra,  of  Canastd^  of  Agdbel,  and  of 
the  Beni  Amer,  made  common  cause  with  them.* 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1730,  the  Count  of  Mimtemar,  with  57,000  men, 
landed  again  at  Oran  ^  and  they  retained  it  with  a  nominal  garrison  of 
3000  men,  often  reduced  to  half  that  number,  till  the  earthquake  of  1791. 
General  Damr^mont  took  <the  place  in  1830,  and  the  French  were  well 
received  by  the  ntftives ;  but  the  Bey  Hassan,  califa  of  Sidi-Ahmed,  a 
chief  of  Tunis,  to  whom  the  province  was  yielded  by  General  Clauzel, 
alienated  their  minds,  in  consequence  of  which  the  French  government 
would  not  acknowledge  his  acts,  and  he  resigned.  Since  then  the  pro- 
vince has  been  under  A  French  governor^  who  is  almost  independent  and 
absolute.f     Lamorici^e  filled  the  post  many  years  with  credit. 

The  surface  ^of  Oran,  within  the  walls,  is  75  hectares  j[187  acres) ;  and 
the  population  shews  that  there  are  331  individuals  per  hectare  (2^  acres). 
At  this  rate,  if  it  had  the  density  of  that  of 


Sedan    . 

.    181  per  hectare  (2-47  acre^)^  it  would  reach 

.    13,675 

Metz      . 

.    241 

.    .    18,075 

Paris      . 

.    io»           „                                        ^, 

.    19,800 

Bayonno 

.    415 

.    81,875 

Toulon  . 

.    524           ^ 

.    89,800 

In  1639  the  French  formed  one-seventh  of  the  total  population;  whilst  the 
Spaniards  composed  one-fourth,  the  Jews  one-half,  and  the  Mussulmans, 
who  before  the  French  occupation  were  the  dominant  body,  ore  losing 
daily  ikeir  relative  importance. 

In  1838 

The  Europeans  amounted  to      .       ^        .        .  1042 

HuflBulmang               „               ....  440 

IsraeUtes                   „               ....  2872 

Total        .......     8854 

In  1839 

The  Europeans  amoimted  to  .       .       ^       ^  4887 

Mussulmans  „  ....  1003 

Israelites  „  ....  8864 

Total 9204 

In  Deceml)er  1847  the  European  population  amounted  to  15^191,  in  Dec. 

♦  Baron  Baude,  toU  ii.  p.  187. 

t  Ibid,  c  X.  p.  115,    Bozet»  VoyvLge,  vol  fii.      "  Z  Itld. 
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1848  to  15,324,  and  in  Dec.  1849  to  17,281 ;  the  native  population  at  the 
latter  date  numbering  7564.     Hence  the  total  population  of  Oran  in  Dec. 

1849  was  24,888.* 

In  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tlemsen 
and  those  of  Andalusia  were  united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  caliphs,  there 
were  found  at  Oran  vast  bazaars  and  flourishing  manufactures,  and  its 
port  was  full  of  Spanish  ships.f  In  1373  the  Pisans  formed  great  es- 
tablishments in  these  seas  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  whose  precision  and 
equity  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  diplomatists  of  the  present  day.f 

Oran  stands  in  35°  45'  57"  N.  lat.,  and  2°  40'  52"  W.  long,  of 
Paris  ;  66  leagues  (165  miles)  west  from  Algiers.  The  harbour  has  from 
four  to  six  fathoms  of  water,  and  is  defended  from  the  north-west  by  the 
point  of  Fort  Mouna.  The  landing  is  situated  between  Fort  Mouna  and 
the  town.  Fort  Mers-el-Kebir  advances  like  a  mole  into  the  sea ;  and  the 
best  anchorage  is  found  in  this  place,  as  it  is  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the 
bay.  The  port  of  Mers-el-Kebir  is  about  five  miles  by  sea  .from  Oran,  and 
the  intermediary  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  boats  called  alleges  (lighters), 
owing  to  -which  circumstance  it  requires  sometimes  fourteen  days  to  ua- 
load  a  vessel.  § 

According  to  Lieutenant  Gamier,  of  the  French  navy,  six  line^-battle 
ships,  six  frigates,  and  fifty  smaller  crafty  can  anchor  at  Mers-el-Kebir,  if 
some  of  them  employ  four  anchors.  ||  The  trade  of  Oran  is  still  .con- 
siderable, consisting  of  grain,  cattle,  leather,  <<&c.;  and  there  are  also 
manufactures  of  .burnouses  at  this  town.  The  street  of  St.  Philippe  joins 
the  two  parts  of  the- city,  which  is  built  on  very  diversified  grounds,  and 
possesses  six  gates.  Shortly  after  the  French  took  Oran,  redoubts  .and 
blockhouses  were  constructed  around  it,  and  the  .garrison  was  .raised 
to  4350  men.  In  1837,  a  military  colony  of  Spahis  (native  cavalry)  was 
established  at  Messerguin,  near  Oran ;  and  the  forts  of  St.  Andr6  and  St. 
Philippe  have  been. re-established  by  the  French.^ 

The  land  surrounding  Oran  consists  chiefly  of  pastures,  but  to  the  .aast 
some. arable  land  occurs. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  the  latest  improvements  effected  at 
Oran,  consulting  the  French  official  documents  for  our  fSacts. 

The  hadn  of  .refuse  of  Oran,  undertaken  in  1849,  intended  to  contain 
4  hectares  (10  acres),  is  destined  for  the  reception  of  ships  bound  to  Oran, 
but  which  are  almost  always  obliged  to  moor  at  Mers-el-Kebir.    The  docks 

*  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  pp.  96,  113. 

t  Marmora  Africa,  b.  r.  Edriid)  p.  230. 

X  This  painfully  interesting  specimen  of  unhappy  Italy's  palmier  days  under  the  sun  of 
liberty  exists  in  uas.  in  the  archives  of  Pisa.  "  Mantissa  yeterum  diplomatum  j>opuli 
Pisani  a  nobili  viro  Navaretti  recoUectorum  quse  apud  equitem  J.  Schippisium  diligenter 
asserrantur." 

§  BoteA,,  vol.  iii.  p.  274.  H  Tableau  de  la  SituatioQ^  183&. 

"%  Boron  Baude,  vol.  iL 
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had  been  established  in  1850.  Thirty  metres  (98*40  feet)  of  jetty,  and 
150  metres  (492  feet)  of  quays,  built  in  1847-48,  occasioned  an  expense 
of  388,000  fr.  (15,520Z.) ;  and  the  quays  and  dry  dock  at  Mere-el-Kebir 
cost  248,000  fr.  (9960/.)  From  1833  to  1849,  3000  metres  (9840  feet) 
of  principal  streets,  and  1100  metres  (3608  feet)  of  branch  streets,  have 
been  opened,  costing  280,000  fr.  (11,200/.) ;  eight  squares  have  been  cleared 
and  planted  with  150  trees,  besides  a  promenade  planted  with  trees. 

The  aqueduct  of  Kas-el-Ain  has  been  made  (1841-42)  3100  metres 
(10,168  feet)  in  length,  supplying  4,500,000  litres  (99,000  imperial  gal- 
ons)  daily,  and  costing  70,000  fr.  (2800/.)  ;  and  the  aqueduct  of  the  Ravin 
Blanc,  1300  metres  (4264  feet)  in  length,  supplying  350,000  litres  (77,000 
gallons)  daily,  and  costing  25,000  fr.  (1000/.),  wa»  finished  in  1845.  Three 
water-conduits  have  also  been  built, — one  at  Oran,  the  second  on  the  road 
to,  and  thethird  at  Mers-el-Kebir,  —at  a  cost  of  244,000  fr.  (9,760/.)  :  the 
second  is  900,  the  third  5000  metres  long  (16,400  feet).  410  metres 
(1344*8  feet)  of  sewers  have  been  opened  in  the  ravine  of  Ras-el-Ain 
(1844-48),  at  an  expense  of  114,000  fr.  (4560/.);  and  700  metres  of 
other  sewers  (2296  feet)  in  the  streets  of  Oran  were  finished  between 
1837-39,  for  30,000  fr.  (1200/.)  Oran  possesses  a  palace  of  justice,  built 
in  1837  for  10,500  fr.  (420/.);  and  a  civil  prison,  built  in  1841-42  for 
13,000  fr.  (520/.);  a  school-house,  costing  37,000  fr.  (1480/.);  and  two 
churches,  costing  149,997  fr.  (5999/.  18^.  Id),  of  which  that  of  St  Louis 
was  finished  in  1850,  holding  1200  worshippers;  two  cemeteries,  es* 
tablished  in  1841-43,  oost  19,000  fr.  (760/.);  and  a  douane  in  1845, 
181,157  fr.  53  cents.  (7246/.  69.  3d.)  A  hospice  de&  femmes  was  erected 
in  1847-48  for  7300  fr.  {292L);  and  a  caravanserai,  afterwards  turned 
into  a  hospital,  was  built  at  the  same  date  for  163,270  fr.  56  cents. 
(6530/.  17«.  Id). 

As  regards  the  fortifications  of  Oran,  between  1832  and  1849  the  de- 
fences of  the  coast  cost  417,510  fr.  23  cents.  (16,700/.  8*.  6rf.)  ;  and  the 
land-defences  cost  1,083,000  fr.  (43,320/.)  The  chief  works  consist  in 
repairing  and  improving  the  town -wall  and  the  detached  forts ;  in  i^ 
pairing  the  sea-face  of  the  fort  of  Mers-el-Kebir;  in  beginning  the  coast 
batteries,  save  that  of  the  Spanish  jetty  now  in  progress;  in  making 
cavalry  and  artillery  quarters,  barracks  at  the  Chateau  Neuf,  the  old 
Casbah  and  the  Colis^e,  magazines,  hospitals,  &c.* 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  Oran,  and  shall  take  a  ride 
along  the  coast  to  Mostaganem,  in  company  with  Count  S<i.  Marie  and  the 
former  excellent  Bishop  of  Algiers,  M.  Dupuch. 

"After  breakfast  they  mounted  their  horses,  the  bishop  wearing  a 
violet-coloured  robe  with  a  gold  cross  on  his  bosom,  and  a  three-cornered 
hat  with  two  gold  tassels.    Over  his  robe  he  had  thrown  a  white  burnouse^ 

*  TAUeau,.p.  387  (lfi49-^)k 
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whibh  was  merely  fixed  round  hiB  neck ;  but  the  two  Ticars  who  accom- 
panied him  were  in  black ;  and  they  had  two  men  besides,  as  escort  and 
guides.  They  took  the  road  to  Arzeu,  ten  leagues  {25  miles)  from  Oran, 
crossing  a  plain  intersected  by  difficult  ravines ;  the  soil  presenting  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  sand,  whose  fertility  was  obvious  from  the  healthiness  and 
vigour  of  the  vegetation,  growing  in  patches.  They  observed  some  thistles 
and  other  plants  six  feet  high;  but  the  country  looks  uncultivated  and 
desolate,  and  some  fine  olive-trees  which  they  passed  still  bore  traces  of 
bivouac-fires. 

Advancing,  they  passed  through  a  village  whose  Arab  name  is  Eergu- 
enta,  containing  the  ruins  of  a  monument  called  the  Medersa,  constructed 
by  the  first  bey  who  occupied  Oran  after  the  Spaniards  retired.  Within 
tiie  building  was  a  small  mosque,  containing  two  beautifiil  tombs  of  white 
marble.  This  mosque  was  surrounded  by  piBars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  open  at  top;  in  the  centre  was  a  large  palm,  which  reared  its 
stately  head  above  the  ruins,  and  overshadowed  them  with  its  massive 
foliage;  After  passing  through  the  vQlage  they  saw  the  ruins  of  an  aque- 
duct, almost  hid  beneath  thick  acanthus-plants,  with  water  issuing  from 
the  midst  of  the  ruins.  They  came  soon  again  into  the  plain,  where  all 
vegetation,  save  dwarf  paKns,  became  more  and  more  rare  as  they  ad- 
vanced; and  at  4  p.m.  they  arrived  at  Arzeu,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
go  to  a  miserable  hotel  by  the  sea.  9t.  Marie  and  Baron  Baude,  as  usual, 
agree  in  pronouncing  the  little  port  much  better  sheltered  than  that  of 
Mers-el-Kebir,  and  the  surrounding  locality  has  been  prepared  by  nature 
for  commerce  and  shipping.  The  water  is  unfortunately  only  deep  enough 
for  third-class  vessels;  and  the  indolence  of  the  natives  has  left  an  evidence 
of  the  great  quantity  of  com  once  exported,  at  the  lime  when  the  Spa- 
niards forbade  ther  natives  to  traffic  in  the  port  of  Oran.  The  vessels  which 
came  to  Arzeu  for  cargoes  of  grain  threw  their  ballast  into  the  sea,  which 
has  left  an  accumullition  that  obstructs  the  anchorage  nearest  the  coast.* 

The  town  is  commanded  by  a  fort  guarded  by  veterans ;  and  a  little 
islet  situated  in  front  of  the  port  serves  as  a  jetty,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
large  lantern  used  to  be  fixed  up  (1845)  as  a  lighthouse.  Very  extensive 
ruins,  and  numerous  Roman  medals  scattered  about  the  plain  at  Arzeu, 
shew  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  important  city,  and  have  occasioned 
some  archseological  discussion.  The  Spaniards  built  at  this  place  vast 
magazines  for  barley,  wheat,  and  salt,  besides  a  quay  of  freestone ;  but' 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  province,  it  fell  once  more  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Arabs,  who  have  suffered  the  buildings  to  decay,  and  ruined  the 
port.t 

*  Captain  Despointes,  in  his  survey  of  the  bay,  states  precisely  the  same  fa^, 
t  St  Marie  treads  on  the  heels  of  Baron  Baude  in  his  description  of  Arseu.    Captain 
I>«poinie8*  survey  of  the  bay  (1833-4),  published  in  the  Appendix  of  Baron  Laude's 
Alg^rie^  contains  the  same  expressions  as  those  employed  by  the  Count.    Thus  the  Captain 
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The  coiHitry  arouRcl  is -rich  in  salt-mines;  the  salt  they  yield  being 
better  than  that  obtained  in  Spain  and  Porfcngal,  and  only  requiring  that 
-kind  of  labour  for  which  the  Arabs  are  adapted,  namely,  that  of  collecting 
and  transporting.  Arzeu  was  once  the  port  of.  the  kingdom  <ofTlem8en| 
which  comprised  ^all  the  valleys  of  the  Shellif. 

Next  day  they  left  for  Mostaganem,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant. It  is  wonderful  that  in  this  undisturbed  district  the  French  had  not 
constructed  good  lines  of  road  in  18.45,  communicating  between  Mosta- 
ganem, Mazagran,  Arzeu,  and  Oran.  Yet  the  works  would  be  easy  and 
highly  advantageous  to  those  towns.  The  Arabs  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  industrious,  and  the  women  of  Mostaganem  make  the  most 
approved  haicks  and  burnouses.  A  Spanish  merchant,  M.  Canapa,  has 
established  a  house  of  business  at  Mostaganem,  which  appeared  likely  to 
answer. 

The  importance  of  the  -port  of  Arzeu,  the  largest  -on  the^  coa^t  of  Al- 
geria, induces  us  to  extract  a  description  of  its  hydrography  by  Captain 
Despointes,  who  was  stationed  there  in  the  corvette  Alcyone  .from  May 
1833  to  March  1834 : 

*'  Between  Cape  Ferrat  and  Cape  Yvi  you  see  a  great  inlet,  to  which 
the  name  of  Gulf  of  Arzeu  has  been  given.  Almost  all  along  the  shore 
which  forms  this  coast  you.,find  anchorage,  in  general  open  and  offering 
little  security  in  winter  ;  one  alone  i^pearing  to  me  to  unite  all  that  con- 
stitutes an  excellent  shelter ;  it  is  that  which  is  named  Arzeu. 

During  the  winter  that  the  Alcyone  passed  in  these  roads,  it  was  ob- 
served that  in  strong  gales,  those  .blowing  from  the  sea  or  .north  and  north- 
east did  not  enter  much  into  the  bay ;  only  the  swell  became  very  high, 
and  gave  a  rise  of  almost  five  feet,  so  much  the  more  inconvenient  because 
the  broken  sea  occasioned  by  this  swell  often  lays  the  ship  xm  its  broad- 
side. The  bottom,  consisting  of  white  sand  mixed  with  plants,  only  di- 
minishes insensibly  in  depth,  which  renders  the  holding  ground  excellent. 

Save  in  storms,  the  prevailing  winds  come  from  the. ^east ward,  passing 
by  the  north  to  the  west ;  those  that  blow  most  violently  comC'  from  the 
north-west  and  west.  The  sea  is  almost  calm  during  the  prevalence  of 
land-winds ;  and,  however  strong  the  land  or  sea  winds  may  have  been, 
during  a  six  months*  stay  the  Alcyone  was  Always  able  to  communicate 
with  the  sho««e,  and  a  merchant-ship  would  never  have  been  obliged  to 
interrupt  its  loading. 

A  stone  quay  was  formerly  carried  out  at  Arzeu  for  a  considerable 

Bays :  '*  The  numerous  rcanB,  ke,  on  shore  prove  that  formerly  a  considorBble  city  ocou- 
;  pied  this  spot.  . .  .  Some  Roman  medals  found  at  a  slight  depth,  &o. . . .  The  Spaniaxvls 
had  built  at  Arzeu  vast  warehouses^  sheltered  by  their  solidity  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Arabs.  These  warehouses  were  destined  to  house  wheat,  barley,  and  salt.  It  appears 
proved  that  the  Spaniards  not  only  carried  on  in  that  country  the  corn-trade,  but  that 
of  feathers,  of  carpets,  ko, ;  and  caravans  even  came  there."  It  is  almost  too  'delightM 
to  find  witnesses  agree  so  closely.    St.  Marie,  p.  186 ;  Baude,  App. 
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distance  seaward;  and  must  have  allowed  ships  to  come  in  themselves  and^ 
take  up  their  cargoes.  The  old  warehouses  are  still  in  ^ood  condition ; 
but  the  quay  .would  require  many  repairs. 

To  give  the  port  its  ancient  depth,  and  permit  even  large  ships  to 
anchor  further  in,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  several  dredging  machines, 
&c.  would  be  required,  and  very  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  officer  com- 
manding the  station. 

The  Eoman  road  that  led  to  Mascara  abutted  near  the  port 
Continuing  to  follow  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  and 
almost  S.S.E.  of  the  point  of  Arzeu,  on  the  height  you  see  an  Arab  vil- 
lage, improperly  called  the  village  of  Arzeu.  The  neighbouring  country 
is  very  well  cultivated,  and  shew?  a  good  vegetation ;  and  the  village  con- 
tains many  Eoman  remains.  Ships  wishing  to  take  in  their  cargoes  to 
the  village  must  come  and  anchor  at  a  cable's  length  from  the  coast,  with 
a  depth  of  seven  fathoms ;  and  their  communication  with  the  shore  would 
be  often  interrupted  by  the  swell. 

From  this  point  to  the  bay  of  the  Macta,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  that  falls  into  it,  you  reckon  three  miles  from  west  to  east,  and 
some  degrees  south.  You  may  cast  anchor  all  along  this  coast  in  sixteen 
fathoms  ;  still,  though  the  bottom  is  good,  consisting  of  mud  and  sand,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  trust  it  except  in  the  fine  season. 

At  the  east  of  the  point  that  forms  the  cove  of  the  Macta,  the  an- 
chorage is  better,  from  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  is  soft  mud.. 
Xiarge  vessels  cannot  enter  inside  the  point ;  they  anchor  in  nine  or  ten 
fathoms,  and  are  exposed  to  the  N.W.  and  N.N.W.  winds,  which  sweep 
the  coast  and  give  rise  to  a  veiy  heavy  swell.  Boats  and  small  craft  can 
find  easy  shelter  in  some  species  of  basins,  the  works  of  man,  and  which 
probably  served  formerly  as  receptacles  for  the  galleys.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  fortify  the  cape,  which  forms  almost  an  island  near  the  dry  land ; 
but  the  river  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  this  cove  is  barred  at  its 
mouth. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  gulf  presents  charming  views. 
Behind  the  bar,  and  for  a  mile  up  the  river,  you  find  four  metres 
(13-12  feet)  of  water ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  this  river  accessible 
for  barges  of  thirty  or  forty  tons.*  The  whole  shore  of  this  bay  is 
also  scattered  with  vestiges  of  Romaa  edifices,  including  a .  very  perfect 
temple. 

Leaving  the  Macta,  you  proceed  along  the  east  coast;  and  after  having 
taken  cognisance  of  the  village  of  Mazagrau,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  only 
defended  by  low  walls,  you  see  Mostaganem,  a  rather  considerable  town, 
surrounded  with  waUs  and  provided  with  a  casbah.     The  least  bad  an^ 

*  See  the  Becozmoissanoe  hydrograpMqao  de  M.  Garnier,  UoutenaDt  de  vaisseau. 
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chorage  (for  none  are  good)  off  this  place  is  at  six  cable-lengths  from  the 
riiore,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  fiEithom,  muddj  bottom.  You  open  the  citadel 
then,  to  the  east,  40^  south.  In  these  moorings  you  are  exposed  to  the 
N.N.W.  winds,  circling  round  to  the  west,  which  reign  rather  frequently 
on  this  coast  during  the  winter.  Save  in  this  lociJity,  the  bottom  is 
every  where  scattered  with  rocks,  rendering  chain-cables  indispensable. 
The  N.N.E.  and  E.  winds  that  come  down  in  squalls  from  the  moun- 
tains need  not  occasion  any  anxiety ;  they  can,  however,  be  felt  in  the 
bay,  and  enable  ships  to  make  out  to  sea.  In  winter  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  N.N.W.  and  N.  winds ;  and  it  is  prudent 
to  set  sail  when  the  swell  rises  from  this  side,  and  the  weather  seems 
uncertain.  When  once  the  breeze  has  begun,  it  soon  freshens,  and  you 
would  be  overtaken  by  bad  weather  at  your  moorings.  The  communica- 
tion with  the  land  is  bad  enough,  on  account  of  the  almost  continual  swell 
that  exists  on  this  shore ;  and  the  Moorish  boats  that  come  from  Gran 
to  seek  for  vegetables  and  poultry,  and  other  slight  goods,  are  forced  to 
draw  up  on  land ;  accordingly,  they  often  come  and  anchor  at  Arzeu,  to 
wait  for  the  wind  permitting  them  to  make  this  manoeuvre." 

M.  Despointes  did  not  examine  the  coast  of  the  bay  beyond  Mos- 
taganem ;  but  M.  Jules  Tessier,  commissary  of  the  king  in  that  town,  has 
signalised  at  three  miles^  to  the  eastward,  a  creek  surrounded  by  rocks, 
where,  according  to  him,  you  might,  with  an  expense  of  100  fr.  (iL),  pro- 
cure an  excellent  shelter  for  small  trading  vessels.* 

M.  Lamping,  who  was  quartered  at  Mostaganem  in  1841  with  the 
Foreign  Legion,  states  that  it  contained  at  that  time  from  4000  to  5000 
inhabitants^  consisting  of  Arabs,  Spaniards,  and  Jews,  besides  the  French 
regiment  in  garrison  there.  The  town  must  have  been  formerly  much 
larger,  as  is  shewn  by  the  number  of  ruins  scattered  without  the  walls ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mosques,  there  is  no  building  of  any  impor- 
tance. The  former  citadel,  called  the  Casbah,  was  then  in  ruins,  and  only 
garrisoned  by  some  fifty  or  sixty  pairs  of  storks,  who  have  founded  a 
colony  on  the  extensive  walk. 

Almost  as  much  Spanish  is  spoken  there  as  French  or  Arabic ;  nearly 
all  the  natives  speaking  a  corrupt  Spanish,  a  kind  of  Unffua  franca.  The 
younger  generation,  however,  i,  e.  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen,  converse  in 
French  with  tolerable  fluency,  but  somewhat  marred  by  their  deep  guttural 
tone.  The  ease  with  which  the  settled  Arabs  and  Bedouins  continue  to  imi- 
tate whatever  they  have  but  once  seen  or  heard  is  very  remarkable.  The 
district  south  of  Mostaganem  may  be  called  the  home  of  the  Bedouins, — if, 
indeed,  these  wanderers  have  a  home.  There  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful tribes  fix  their  tents,  9ow  and  reap  their  com,  and  feed  their  flocks ; 

*  See  Baron  Baode,  toL  iii.  Appendix. 
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{>nrpo8es  for  which  the  country  is  well  adapted  The  large  plains  between 
Mostaganem,  Mascara,  and  Oran,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  ShelliP  and 
Mina,  afford  these  nomades  excellent  pastures  for  their  numerous  herds, 
and  an  unlimited  room  for  their  horses  and  camels.  During  the  whole 
winter,  and  till  the  month  of  June,  which  is  their  harvest-time,  the  Be- 
douins camp  in  these  places ;  but  when  the  heat  has  burnt  up  whatever 
pasture  was  left,  they  retreat  into  the  valleys  and  defiles  of  the  Atlas, 
where  food  of  some  sort,  though  scanty,  is  still  to  be  found  for  their 
flocks  and  herds. 

In  October,  a  few  days  are  sufficient,  after  the  parching  heat  of  summer, 
to  call  into  existence,  as  it  were  by  magic,  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation : 
the  richest  verdure  has  sprung  up  beneath  the  withered  grass,  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  have  lost  their  sickly,  yellow  hue,  the  buds  have  begun  to 
burst,  and  the  birds  to  sing  their  vernal  songs ;  in  short,  this  is  the  Afirican 
spring.  The  burst  of  vegetation  was  the  strongest  in  the  vale  of  Matamor, 
which  divides  the  fort  of  that  name  from  the  town,  and  which  is  watered 
by  a  stream.  Every  inch  of  ground  there  is  turned  to  the  profit  of  man. 
Magnificent  fruit-trees,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  oranges,  and  the  most 
various  vegetables,  cover  the  ground;  and  Spaniards,  Arabs,  Jews,  and 
French  are  diligently  employed  in  cultivating  the  fruitful  soiLt 

Baron  Baude  supplies  us  with  the  following  important  statistical  and 
general  facts  relating  to  Mostaganem.  At  the  end  of  1839  the  popula. 
tion  of  Mostaganem  consisted  of  1428  Mussulmans,  406  Jews,  and  282 
Christians.  The  Mussulmans  are  very  industrious,  and  their  women  work 
hard,  manufacturing  haicks,  burnouses,  and  all  sorts  of  clothing.  The 
markets  of  the  town  are  greatly  frequented,  especially  since  the  merchants 
Puggimondo,  Bigarelas,  and  Canapa,  a  Jew  from  Gibraltar,  have  established 
themselves  there  to  export  grain  to  Spain.  The  Koulouglis,^  who  are  those 
amongst  the  natives  that  are  most  inclined  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  French,  were  the  particular  objects  of  Abd-el-Kader's  animadversion. 
Those  of  Mazouna  and  El  Callah  having  shewn  their  inclination  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  the  Emir  caused  their 
dwellings  to  be  sacked,  and  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  carried  off  to 
people  his  new  town  of  Tagadempt.     The  Koulouglis  formed  the  chief 

*  lioutdnaQi  de  France  deseribos  his  visit  to  the  plain  of  the  Shellif  in  these  terms: 
"  On  the  23d  August,  at  five  ajl,  we  again  left  Kaala,  and  marched  northwards ;  and  after 
a  march  of  seven  hours,  we  encamped  on  the  very  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mostaganem,  near 
the  river  Shelli£  Our  camp  stood  in  a  g^ovo  of  ilexes  and  gum-trees,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  commanding  the  plain ;  just  such  a  spot  as  was  selected  by  knights  of  old  to 
build  their  castles  on,  for  the  bettw  convenience  of  robbing  travellers,  &a  ...  I  am  too 
poor  a  hand  at  my  pen  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  which 
lay  at  our  feet,  covered  with  crops  of  various  kinds,  fruit-trees,  herds,  flock%  and  tents." 
P.  120. 

t  The  Foreign  Legion,  p.  87. 

I  Ofispring  of  Turkish  JaniAaries  and  Moorish  women. 
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part  of  the  Mussulman  battalion  kept  by  tbe  French  at  Fort  Matamor  in 
1841.  Many  Arab  tribes  find  an  opening  for  their  produce  at  Mosta- 
ganem.  First  come  the  Achems  and  the  Aribs :  the  ktter  living  near  the 
Shellif,  have  flocks  yielding  fine  wool,  oxen  and  horses  of  a  large  size ; 
the  Achems,  whose  territory  is  adjacent  on  the  south  to  that  of  Mos- 
taganem,  have  likewise  an  extensive  cultivated  district. 

Turning  to  our  friend  M.  de  Castellane,  we  find  that  "  an  Arab  tale 
relates  that  two  children  were  once  playing  during  the  Rhamadan  (fast) 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  that  flowed  on  to  the  sea  after  running  a  league. 
In  the  midst  of  their  play,  the  youngest,  gathering  a  reed,  carried  it  to 
his  mouth ;  and  after  giving  it  to  his  companion,  said,  '  Muce-kranem* 
(suck  the  sweet  piece  of  cane)."*  Hanamud-el-Alid,  the  powerful  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Mehal,  was  at  that  moment  debouching  on  the  hills,  and  heard 
the  words  of  the  children.  Wishing  to  found  a  town  on  that  spot.  Ham- 
mud  had  been  puzzled  as  to  what  name  he  should  give  it;  the  two 
children  freed  him  from  his  difficulty,  for  he  called  his  city  (in  a.d.  1300) 
by  this  name,  according  to  the  legend.  However  widely  spread  this 
legend  may  be,  the  warrior  has  left  more  durable  traces  of  his  doings. 
The  fort  of  Mehal  still  exists  ;  and  the  works  executed  by  the  care  of  his 
three  daughters  have  made  his  memory  dear  to  all  the  inhabitants :  for 
they  owe  aqueducts  to  the  beautiful  Sefiouana ;  their  gardens  to  Melloula 
the  graceful ;  whilst  Mansoura,  a  woman  of  great  piety,  drew  down  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  town  by  building  a  mosque  that  became  her 
tomb.  It  is  no  doubt  to  her  prayers  that  Mostaganem  owes  its  prosperity, 
which  it  always  enjoyed,  even  under  the  Christians.  A  ravine  watered 
by  a  stream  separates  the  town  from  a  little  hill  called  Matamore ;  the 
numerous  silos  (underground  granaries)  that  the  Turks  had  dug  in  it, 
enclosed  by  a  wall  with  loopholes,  having  given  it  its  name. 

The  principal  military  establishments  occupy  the  crest  of  this  hill, 
whence  you  discover  a  magnificent  view.  At  your  feet  the  town,  its 
houses,  its  gardens ;  in  front  the  sea,  with  its  mighty  surges,  incessantly 
moved  by  the  west  winds;  on  the  right,  at  a  league's  distance,  high 
mountains ;  towards  the  left  the  eye  follows  the  woody  slopes  of  the  hills 
that  fringe  the  sea  in  the  vast  bay  of  the  Macta,  that  rise  up  to  the  point 
of  the  Cap  de  Fer,  and  shoot  up  the  naked  ribs  of  their  grey  rocks  to  the 
blue  sky ;  whilst  at  a  distance,  in  the  mist,  the  eye  distinguishes  the  moun-^ 
tain  of  the  Lions  (Oran).  The  horizon  is  immense,  yet  the  eye  discovers, 
without  difficulty,  all  its  details ;  but  if  the  air  is  humid,  if  np  air  agitates 
it,  as  often  happens  when  dirty  weather  is  at  hand,  by  a  singulas  optical 
efiect,  distances  become  nearer ;  and  it  would  appear  that  a  few  strokes 
of  the  oar  would  suffice  to  bring  you  to  the  harbour  of  Arzeu,  which  you 

*  Compare  this  acoount  of  the  origin  of  the  name  with  that  given  by  Btofeld,  p.  160, 
i.  e. '  Bweet  mutton/  et  puis  revenons  \  noe  moutona. 
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perceive,  with  its  white  houses,  on  the  opposite  shore,  at  a  league  frouL  the 
cape.  Four  thousand  natives,  colonists  &om  all  countries,  and  a  numerous 
garrison,  live  together  in  a  friendly  way  at  Mostaganem,  passing  every 
day  without  cares  or  grief.  The  Mussulman  says,  "  it  was  written ;"  the 
Christian,  "  never  mind;**  and  the  result  is  the  same,  for  they  know  that 
the  French  commandant  watches  over  all.* 

*  Souyenin,  p.  347.  The  TaJ)leau  gives  Mostaganem  1300  metres  (4264  feet)  of  street^ 
and  1700  of  water-oonduits,  supplying  700,000  litres  (154,000  f^ons)  per  day :  the  town 
is  sorrounded  with  an  embattled  wall,  10  to  13  feet  high,  10,640  feet  in  drcumferenoe,  and 
flanked  with  towers;  the  coast-battery  has  5  guns,  and  the  powder-magazine  contains 
55,000  lbs.    P^  344,  354,  387. 
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THE    PROVINCE ST.    DENIS — MASCARA SIDI    BEL    ABBESS TLEMSEN 

NEMOURS — THE  FAR  SOUTH — TIARET. 

LET  US  now  proceed  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Onn,  after  which  we  will  analyse  it  more  minutely. 

Returning  eastward  from  the  river  Twunt,  and  five  leagues  (12j^  miles) 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tafha,  is  Tlemsen  (according  to  Arabic  pro- 
nunciation, Telemsen  or  Tlemsan),  almost  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  beneath  m  range  of  rocky  precipices,  the 
Sorrhatain  of  Edrisi.  These  are  part  of  the  Middle  Atlas  chain ;  and  upon 
.  their  first  ridge  (for  there  is  a  much  higher  one  to  the  «outh)  is  a  large 
.  strip  of  level  ground,  from  which  a  great  number  of  fountains  gush  forth. 
These,  after  uniting  gradually  into  small  brooks,  and  turning  some  mills, 
fall  in  a  variety  of  cascades  as  they  approach  Tlemsen,  which  they  supply 
•with  an  abundance  of  water. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  square  basin,  of 
Moorish  construction,  200  yards  long  and  100  broad.  The  inhabitants 
have  a  tradition  that  formerly  the  kings  of  Tlemsen  entertained  them- 
selves upon  this  water,  whilst  their  subjects  were  here  taught  the  art  of 
.  rowing  and  navigation.  But  the  water  of  the  Sacratain,  as  Leo  informs 
us,  being  easily  turned  from  its  ordinary  course,  this  basin  may  have 
been  employed  as  a  reservoir  in  case  of  siege,  being  used  at  all  other 
times  to  supply  the  beautiful  gardens  and  plantations  situated  beneath  it. 
Edrisi  notices  a  structure  of  this  kind,  into  which  the  fountain  of  Om-Yahia 
discharged  itself.  Most  of  the  walls  of  Tlemsen  have  been  moulded  in 
frames ;  a  method  of  building,  according  to  Pliny,  used  by  the  Africans 
and  Spaniards  in  his  time.  The  mortar  is  composed  of  sand,  lime,  and 
gravel,  well  tempered  and  mixed,  and  as  solid  as  stone.  The  several 
stages  and  removes  of  these  frames  are  still  observable,  some  of  which 
are  100  yards  long  and  two  in  height  and  thickness,  by  which  the  im- 
mense quantity  used  at  one  time  may  be  seen.  About  1670,  Hassan,  dey 
of  Algiers,  laid  most  of  this  city  in  ruins  to  punish  its  rebellious  character, 
and  only  about  one-sixth  of  old  Tlemsen  now  remains.     When  entire  it 
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might  be  about  four  miles  in  circuit  Tlemaen  containe  many  vestigea 
of  ancient  timeU ;  and  ita  houses  are  like  the  others  in  the  province,  low 
and  mean  in  appearance,  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the  ruins.  It  con- 
tains a  fort  capable  of  holding  5000  soldiers,  with  walls  40  feet  high, 
circular  in  shape,  like  most  Moorish  forts  in  the  inside.  The  population 
of  Tlemsen  was  reduced  in  1843  to  about  20,000  souls>  of  which  1000 
were  Israelites.  A  few  years  ago  a  cannon-foundry  was  established  there 
by  Abd-el-Kader. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  £tom  the  present  city  is  an  immense 
enclosure,  with  walls  surrounding  it,  imd  the  remains  of  a  half  tower, 
about  60  feet  high  by  20  square.  Half  a  lei^e  farther  on  towards  the 
Tafna  exists  half  of  a  similar  tower;  and  the  Arab  legend  relates  that 
these  two  halves  once  formed  one,  but  that  i^reeing  in  a  separation,  the 
latter  one  fine  morning  walked  away  from  its  better  half;  but  some  say 
that  being  built  by  an  Arab  and  a  Jew,  they  quarrelled  about  their  claims, 
and  the  Jew's  half  took  wing  one  night  and  perched  on  its  present  site. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Isser,  the  east  branch  of  the  Tafna,  are  the  baths 
of  Sidi-Ebly  ;  and  after  you  have  passed  them  commence  the  rich  plains 
of  Zeidoure,  which  extend  through  a  beautiful  interchange  of  hills  and 
valleys  to  the  banks  of  the  Ouad-el-Mailah,  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  About  the  centre  of  them  is  the  Shurph-el-Qraab,  or  '^  pinnacle 
of  the  ravens,"  a  high  pointed  precipice,  with  a  branch  of  the  Sinan  run- 
ning by  it.  The  Ouled-Halfa  and  Zeir  are  the  principal  Arab  tribes  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Six  leagues  south  of  the  Sinan  is  Djebel  ELSckar,  a  high  range  of  rocky 
mountains  bending  to  the  south ;  and  beyond  them  are  the  mountains  of 
the  Beni-Smeal,  with  the  Arab  tribe  of  Harars  living  a  short  distance 
south  of  them  in  the  Sahara.  Beyond  these  again,  and  at  the  distance  of 
five  days'  journey  to  the  S.S.W.,  are  the  villages  of  Figig,  renowned  for 
their  plantations  of  palm-trees,  and  whence  the  western  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince are  supplied  with  figs.  Beyond  the  river  Mailah,  as  far  as  Oran, 
is  the  Shilka,  as  they  call  a  very  extensive  plain  of  sandy,  saltish  ground, 
which  is  dry  in  summer,  but  covered  with  water  in  winter.  The  Am- 
meers  have  their  encampments  in  this  neighbourhood;  a  tribe  which,  from 
its  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  when  the  latter  held  Oran,  have  adopted 
some  of  their  manners,  To  the  south  of  the  Shilka  are  the  mountains  of 
Souf-el-Tell  and  Taffarowy,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Atlas  chain ;  the 
extensive  niins  of  Arbaal  lie  on  one  side  of  thera,  and  those  of  Tessailah 
on  the  other.  '  The  latter,  which,  from  their  name,  may  be  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Astacitus,  are  situated  on  some  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of 
the  coiintry,  cultivated  by  the  Ouled-Ali,  the  enemies  of  the  Ouled-Zeir 
and  Haifa. 

Crossing  afterwards^  almost  in  the  same  parallel,  the  rivers  Makerra 
and  Hamaite,  both  of  which  £ei1I  into  the  Sig,  we  come  to  Mascara;  a  col- 
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lection  of  mud-walled  houses,  built  in  the  midst  of  extensive  plains,  ten 
leagues  (25  miles)  from  Mostaganem,  with,  a  small  fort  to  defend  it  from 
the  neighbouring  Arabs.  The  Hachems,  who  are  the  Bedouins  of  this 
part  of  the  countiy,  are  caJHed  jowaite,  or  gentlemen;  before,  the  French 
conquest  they,  were  exempt  from  taxes,  and  served  only  as  volunteers 
when  required  by  the  government  of  Algiers.  Mascara^  is  built  on  some 
table-land,  between  two  small  hills,  commanding  a  view  of  the  immense 
plain  running  north-east  and  south-west  for  several  leagues-  Its  popula- 
tion in  1843  consisted  of  about  15,000  persons,  including  500*  or^  600 
Jews»*  .Five  leagues  north-east  of  Maseara  is  £1-Callah,  the  largest  market 
of  this  country  for  carpets  and  burnouses,  and  which,  though  much  larger 
thun  Mascara,  is  a  diriy,  ill-built  town,  without  drains,  pavement,  or 
causeways,  being  built,  as  the  name  implies,  upon  an  eminence  among 
other  mountains.  Several  villages  are  scattered  around  it,  all  of  them  pi o- 
£tably  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  manufacture.  £1-Callah  possesses  a 
citadel  in  which  the  Turks  kept  a  garrison ;  and  from  the  large  stone  and 
marble  fragments  found  there,  it  may-  have  been  a  Boman  city,  perhaps 
the  Gitlui  or  Apfar  of  Ptolemy.  Some  leagues  farther  is  the  river  Mina,t 
which  falls  into  the  Shellif  at  El-Had,  .near  the  plain  of  EI-Mildegah,  Vhere 
the  Swidde  have  their  principal  place  of  abodes  £1-Had  may*  mean  a 
mountain,  by  way  of  eminence,  such  as  those  of  the  Benizer-ouall  deserve 
to  be  called,  forming  a  ridge  which  runs  here  parallel  with  the  ShellifL 
This'pavt  of  the  Atlas  is  famous  for  the  quantity  and  delicacy  of  its  figs, 
:^embling  those  that  the  elder  Cato  praised  when  he  threw  them  down  in 
the  senate,. saying,  "  The  country  where  this  fine  fruit  grows  is  only  three 
iays'  voyage  from-  Rome  ;*'  and  history  adds,  that  from  that  day  he  never 
Concluded  a  speech  without  introducing  the  words,  "  mihi  quoque  videtur 
Oarthaginem  delendam  esse.'*  Sidi-Abid,  a  noted  sanctuary,  is  situated 
four  leagues  farther,  near  the  influx  of  the  Arheu  into  the  Shellif.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  latter  stream  is  Mazounah  or  Mezounah,  a  dirty, 
-mud-builtr  village,  that  contains  no  traces  of  the  fiYie  temples  mentioned 
by  Dapper  and  Marmol.  It  is,  however,  as  remarkable  for  its  woollen 
manufactures  as  Mascara  and  £1-Callah>  and  it  stands  in  a  beautifol  situa- 
tion, under  the  side  of  the  Little  Atlas.  The  Ouled-Solyma  are  the 
neighbouring  Bedouins. 

Almost  under  the  same  meridian  as  Mazounah,  and  at  the  distance  of 

*  Blofeld,  p.  83  et  seq.  Maacara  baa  3^960  metres  (18,018  feet)  of  street,  and  two  squares. 
Tableau,  pp..  845,  354. 

t  Lieutenant  de  France  describes  tbe  country  traversed  by  the  Oued-Mina  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  Soon  after  midday  we  saw  tbe  village  of  £l-Bordj,  but  we  made  a  dHour 
to  avoid  it,  as  it  was  market-day.  Towards  night,  after  travelling  over  various  4ulls,  many 
rocks,  and  much  brushwood,  thnough  a  savage  and  uncultivated  country,  we.  reached  a 
little  village  at  a  few  leagues  from  the  HeJIs  of  the  Oued-Mina.  The  situation  of  this  village, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  several  streams,  is  delicious;  rhododendrons,  poplars, 
almond,  fig,  peach,  and  apricot  trees,  cover  the  whole  plain ;  and  the  gardens  are  kept 
fresh  and  green  by  a  plentifid  supply  of  water.''    P.  165. 
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eighteen  leagues  (45  miles),  is  Tagadempt,  coDsisting  of  the  extensive 
rains  of  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Africa,  which  was  governed  by  the  an- 
cestors of  Abd-el-Kader,  who  tried  to  restore'  it,  and  made  it  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  In  1841  it  contained  5000  inhabitants, 
including  200  or  300  Jews ;  one  straight  street,  thirty  feet  wide,  built  in 
the  European  style ;  with  two  caf§s,  and  also  a  manufacture  for  guns, 
which  was  able  to  make  eight  per  day.  On  the  advauce  of  the  French 
he  destroyed  the  town,  and  forced  all  the  inhabitants  to  desert  it;  and 
lions  are  now  the  principal  inhabitants  in  this  vicinity. 

Returning  to  the  Sbellif,  four  leagues  (10  miles)  from  Sidi-Abid,  is 
Memunturf oy,  a  large,  old,  square  tower,  being  probably  a  Roman  monur 
ment,  and  so  called  by  the  Ouled-Spahi,  who  live  near  it.  Five  miles 
farther  from  the  banks  of  the  Shellif  are  the  ruins  of  Memon  and  Sinaab, 
two  contiguous  cities,  the  latter  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
much  the  larger  of  the  two  ;  but  nothiiig  now  remains  of  either  of  them, 
save  some  large  fragments  of  wall  and  some  large  cisterns. 

The  most  important  French  post  in  this  part  of  the  province  is  Tiaret, 
a  little  south  of  the  Ouanseris  district,  in  the  province  of  Algiers. 

To  fill  up  our  picture  of  this  province,  we  have  still  to  notice  a  few 
remarkable  features  in  its'  eastern  part,  and  especially  the  great  plain  of 
Min&.  Starting  from  Touiza,*  the  valley  widens  to  the  last  hills  which 
sink  down  gradually  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  into  the  great  plain 
of  the  Mina.  This  plain  takes  its  name  from  a  river  which  has  it&  source 
on  the  high  plateaux  of  the  Serssous,  crosses  the  country  of  the  Sdamas, 
borders  the  Flittaa  district,  and  debouches  at  the  south-west  of  this  great 
plain  j  flowing  in  an  almost  straight  line  for  the  space  of  three  leagues 
and  a  half  (7|-  miles)^  till  it  reaches  the  mountain  of  £el-Assel.  Then  taking 
an.  oblique  direction,  it  follows  for  three  leagues  (7i  miles)  this  new  course, 
till  it  fJEilIs.  into  the  Shellif,  which  comes  from  the  opposite  quarter,  t.  s.  the 
east;  and  the  imited  water?  fall  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues 
(38  miles)  from  the  confluence.  Not  a  tree  or  any  kind  of  shelter  is  to 
be  found  in  this  immense  plain ;  here  and  there  are  scattered  a  few  bushes 
of  wild  Barbary  figs  (jujubiers),  slight  undulations  in  the  soil,  and  a  salt 
lake.  This  dismal  stretch  of  land  has  a  framework  of  naked  and  misty 
hills.;,  several  parts  of  the  plain  deeply  channelled  by. the  rains- are  im- 
practicable in  winter.  The  Mina  itself  flows  in  a  chasm  twenty-five  feet 
deep,  that  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the  winter  floods.  The  fertility  of 
this  part  of'the  plain,  which  is  called  the  Lower  Mina,  is  proverbial.     The 

*  "  Scarcely  have  you  left  the  pliun  of  Mina,"  says  Castellane,  "  before  you  enter  the 
valley  of  Touiza.  This  valley  precedes  the  mountains  of  the  Flittaa,  parallel  to  the  sea 
and  to  the  east,  forming  a  large  basin  amongst  these  mountains,  oovered  with  lentasks, 
with  here  and  there  clearances  sown  with  com.  To  the  so^th,  and  &cing  Touisa,  is  the 
defile  of  Tifour ;  to  the  west,  two  leagues  oS,  opens  the  passage  of  2!amora  ;  to  the  east, 
in  this  natural  basin,  winds  a  road  leading  to  the  Oued  Melah,  in  the  direction  of  Guer- 
boussa.    This  road  abuts  at  the  khamis  or  magarine-post  of  Beni  Ouragh."    P.  226. 
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Boil^  formed  in  part  of  alluyial  earth,  can  be  partially  irrigated,  thanks  to 
the  embankments  that  the  Turks  erected  at  Relizann,  and  which  the 
French  have  restored.  Some  day  this  African  Boeotia  will  be  covered 
with  fine  cultivation ;  but  in  1845  it  resounded  with  the  dropping  shots 
of  the  Arabs.* 

"  At  length,"  says  Castellane, "  in  December  1846,  the  order  was  given 
to  prepare  for  departure ;  but  it  was  not  for  a  very  perilous  expedition. 
The  general  treated  us  something  like  children  to  whom  you  give  a  little 
plaything' to  engage  their  attention ;  he  was  going  to  take  us  a  peaceful 
trip  through  the  districts,  where  we  were  only  to  meet  friendly  Arabs  con- 
gregated to  salute  the  head  of  the  province.  Our  little  troop  had  soon 
finished  all  preparations  for  departure.  By  an  invitation  from  the  general, 
a  companion  joined  us  in  the  shape  of  a  M.  de  Laussat,  concessionary  of 
the  fine  property  of  Akbeil,  ten  leagues  from  Oran.  We  all  loved  his 
merry  yet  serious  mind,  and  his  benevolence  ftill  of  delicacy ;  we  there- 
fore shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  when,  punctuality  itself,  he  arrived 
at  8  A.H.  in  the  court  of  the  Chateau  Neuf.  He  was  mounted  on  a  bay 
horse,  the  only  one  that  could  be  procured  in  haste ;  but  its  transparent 
skin,  and  its  thinness  savouring  of  famine,  caused  the  poor  beast  to  be 
christened  Apocalypse  from  the  outset,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  blue  devils 
were  not  our  portion  when  we  took  the  Toad  to  Mascara. 

"  At  the  moment  of  our  departure,  a  violent  west  wind  was  sweeping 
the  clouds  before  it;  and  so  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  first  league,  nothing 
met  our  eyes  in  the  long  distance  but  naked  land,  extending  from  Fort 
Bainte-Croix,  and  the  arid  ridges  which  terminate  to  the  west  of  Miser- 
ghin,  as  far  as  the  great  salt  lake,  which  we  left  to  the  right,  and  to  the 
mountains  of  Tessalh,  rearing  themselves  up  in  front  of  us  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  sea.  All  was  bare  and  leafless,  for  from  the  Basin  of 
Oran  the  olive-forest  of  Muley-Ismael  cannot  be  seen.  To  the  eastward, 
near  the  sea,  we  saw  mountains,  hills,  and  these  large  stretches  of  country, 
— every  where  desolation.  Still  as  we  advanced,  the  tents  of  the  tribe  of 
Douairs  seemed  to  thicken ;  and  we  shortly  entered  the  fertile  plain  of  Melata, 
where  the  Arab  husbandmen  were  tracing  shallow  furrows  with  a  plough 
similar  to  that  which  we  see  in  the  drawings  of  the  first  ages  of  Rome.*' 

Proceeding  they  found  an  auberge  (or  country  inn),  built  of  boards, 
and  a  petit  verve  d*eatu-de-vte  (glass  of  brandy)  to  dispel  the  damp,  on  the 
desert  banks  of  the  Tlelat,  where  the  industrious  Martin,  Lamorici^re's 
well-known  maitre  d'hotel,  was  able  to  get  up  a  kind  of  cross  between 
French  and  Arab  cookery.  "  Whilst  we  were  breakfasting,  the  rain  was 
resolved  to  share  in  the  banquet,  and  we  were  obliged  to  mount  our 
horses,  the  hoods  of  our  cahaiu  (light  woollen  greateoats)  drawn  over  our 

*  Qowmix^  p.  219« 
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faces  to  ward  off  those  sheets  of  water  that  £all  in  all  their  glory  in  Africa. 
Happily  the  road  crossed  the  forest  of  Muley-Ismad,  and  the  stony  ground 
resisted  the  hoo&  of  our  steeds,  joyful  at  having  at  last  quitted  the  sUmy 
and  muddy  soil  of  the  Melata  plain.  In  time  of  war  crossing  the  wood 
is  dangerous,  and  many  engagements  have  taken  place  there.  A  little  to 
the  right  we  passed  the  mound  where  Colonel  Oudinot,  of  the  2d  Chasseurs, 
was  killed  in  183d  in  a  brilliant  charge  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
Near  the  water-trough  which  General  Lamorici^e  had  established  in  the 
middle  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  queneh  the  thirst  of  the  columns  on  their 
way,  an  old  wild  olive-tree  is  pointed  out,  covered  with  little  bits  of  cloth, 
tad  piled  roimd  with  stones.  It  is  the  tree  under  which  the  Cherif  of 
liorocco,  Muley-Isnutel,  stopped,  when,  140  years  ago,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  cavalry  (of  which  the  Douairs  and  Abids  formed  a  part),  he 
advanced  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  country.  This  forest  has  taken 
its  name  from  his  defeat.  Every  woman  whose  husband  is  at  the  wars, 
faithful  to  the  popular  belief,  throws  a  stone  in  passing  at  the  foot  of  the 
olive,  and  attaches  to  it  a  bit  of  her  clothing  to  preserve  him  from'  evil. 
At  three  o'clock  p.h.  we  crossed  the  wooden  bridge,  and  the  drummer  of 
the  station  saluted  the  entrance  of  the  general  into  the  village  of  Sig, 
composed  of  wooden  huts  and  one  stone  house.  As  to  the  other  build- 
ings, they  were  either  half  finished  or  on  paper ;  and  those  of  the  colonists 
whom  the  fever  had  not  driven  to  the  hospital,  passed  their  time  in  dis« 
puting.  The  previous  year,  whem  they  built  the  enclosure  of  the  village, 
all  believed  in  its  rapid  prosperity.  This  part  of  the  plain  was  healthy, 
the  land  proverbially  fertile,  the  cannon  resounded  through  the  valley, 
the  Arab  horsemen  were  galloping  fiill-tilt  along  the  channels  made  for 
irrigation,  discharging  their  muskets  to  salute  the  arrival  of  water  in  the 
plain.  In  fact,  it  was  a  great  day ;  for,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the 
captain  of  engineers,  M.  Chapelain,  the  old  Turkish  dam  had  just  been 
restored.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  piece  of  masonry, 
100  feet  wide,  raised  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  almost  all  taken  from 
Eoman  remains,  which  covered  the  ground  within  a  radius  of  4000  metres 
(13,120  feet).  Stopped  between  two  rocka  by  this  dam,  the  waters 
spread  over  the  two  banks  by  two  principal  channels,  carrying  into  all 
the  fields  abundance  and  fertility.  When,  standing  on  the  little  bridge 
of  the  sluices,  you  turn  towards  the  plain,  whilst  at  your  feet  you  hear 
the  redundant  waters  leaping  over  the  barrier,  and  rolling  as  they  roar 
into  the  ancient  bed,  your  eyes  discover  an  immense  horizon,  a  verdant 
and  fertile  plain,  hills  lost  in  the  mist ;  and  on  your  right,  eight  leagues 
from  the  Sig,  the  marshes  of  the  Macta  and  a  series  of  sand-hills  spread- 
ing out  like  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

The  gemvnl  wMied  to  arMMntoin  ^mk  pawnoo  whii^  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  a  village  placed  in  the  best  oonditions  lor  prosperity ;  he^ 
therefore  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  after  five  F.ft  he  would  reeeive 
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all  the  colonists  who  wished  to  speak  with  him.  This  interview  and  its 
results  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Colonisation.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  owing  to  the  active  measures  adopted  by  the  goyeraor,  a  few 
months  later,  any  one  crossing  the  Sig  would  no  longer  have  recognised 
St.  Denis,  so  greatly  was  that  village  transformed. 

"  A  little  beyond  St.  Denis,"  proceeds  Casbellane,  "  you  enter  the 
gorges  of  the  moimtains  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Sig  and  the 
Habra  from  Mascara  and  the  valley  of  Eghris.  The  night  was  dark 
when  we  crossed  these  defiles  to  arrive  at  the  bridge  of  Ouad-el-Hammam 
(the  river  of  the  bath),  where  we  were  to  bivouac.  The  next  morning 
we  had  to  start  forthwith  :  we  left  behind  us  the  little  redoubt,  where,  in 
the  revolt  of  1845,  a  canteen-keeper,  an  old  non-commissioned  officer  of 
some  regiment,  having  been  shut  up  in  the  blockhouse  with  two  stout 
companions,  held  his  post  against  the  Eabyles,  and  was  relieved  by  a 
detachment  going  to  Mascara.  The  rain  began  again  to  pour  down  with 
still  greater  violence  as  we  left  the  road  usually  followed  by  the  prolcmges 
or  baggage-waggons,  and  we  climbed  the  cross-road  at  the  risk  ef  falling 
into  the  ravines ;  but  at  length  we  cleared  the  lEunous  ascent  christened 
by  the  soldiers  creve-cceur  *(break  heart),  and  we  soon  after  met  Greneral 
B^naud,  who  came  to  meet  (General  Lamoricidre,  with  a  great  number  of 
officers,  of  Arab  chiefs,  and  with  the  commandant  of  the  city,  M.  Bastoul, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  Solomon  of  the  place.  We  had  reached  Mascara. 
The  history  of  Mascara  is  connected  with'  the  most  glorious  recollections 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Oran.  In  1804  Bou  Eedach,  the  dey  of 
Algiers,  confided  the  command  of  the  west  to  one  of  his  favourites,  a  young 
man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  named  Bou-Chelagrham  (the  father  of  the 
mustachio).  Ambitious,  active,  and  intelligent,  Bou-Chelagrham  had  sworn 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  the  Bey  of  Chaban,  killed  by  the 
Christians  of  Oran ;  but  before  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  infidel,  he 
wished  to  reduce  the  whole  province  under  his  authority. 

Until  then  the  town  of  Mazouna,  situated  in  the  Dahra,  between  the 
Shellif  and  the  sea,  had  been  the  residence  of  the  beys;  but  being  too  dis- 
tant from  the  centre  of  the  province,  they  had  seen  a  great  number  of 
tribes  escape  from  their  authority.  The  first  act  of  the  new  bey  was  to 
quit  Mazouna,  and  to  transport  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  power  to  the  other 
side  of  the  first  chain  of  mountains,  to  a  spot  called  the  country  of  the 
Querth,  from  the  name  of  a  Berber  tribe  which  inhabited  it.  This  posi- 
tion, which  permitted  the  cavalry  of  Bou-Chelagrham  to  flank  the  tribes 
of  the  plains,  of  the  Mina,  of  the  lUil,  of  the  Habra  and  the  Sig,  placed 
them  equally  within  reach  of  the  southern  tribes,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  dared  to  defy  the  orders  of  the  beys.  The  Turkish  chiefs  posted  at 
Mascara  had,  moreover,  an  easy  communication  with  Tlemsen  by  the  lofty 
table-land  near  Sidi-Bel- Abbes. 

The  town  of  Mascara  (Ma-a»keur,  the  mother  of  soldiers)  was  built 
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upon  the  last  slopes  of  the  chain  commanding  the  fertile  plain  of 
Eghris.  This  place  .became  the  residence  .of  the  beys  up  to  the  time 
when  thej  drove  the  Christians  >from  Oran ;  it  soon  prospered,  and  con- 
tained a  numerous  but  not  a  very  moral  population,  if  we  may  beliere 
the  traveller  Mohammed- Ben- Yousef,  who  says  :  "  I  had  conducted  the 
rascals  to  the  walls  of  Mascara;  they  found  shelter  in  the  houses  of 
that  town."  Its  inhabitants  might  be^sad  scoundrels,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  military  position  was  excellent  Accordingly  at  all 
times  Mascara  was  considered  by  all  military  men  as  the  key  of  the 
country ;  and  when  General  Bugeaud,  having  formed  a  strong  column  at 
Mostaganem,  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  march  upon  Tegedempt^ 
the  new  post  founded  by  Abd-el-Kader  on  the  borders  of  the  Tell,  or  upon 
Mascara,  to  establish  his  forces  there,  as  General  Lamorici^re  had  advised 
him;  General  Mustapha^ben-Ismael,  being. asked  his  opinion,  gave  this 
answer  :  ^' At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Ben-Sheriff  (1810),  there 
was  a. great  council  of  greybeards  of  Turks  and  of  Arabs.  They  discussed 
what  it  was  best  to  do, — ^to  go  to  Mascara,  or  to  make  war, on  the  bribes  by 
rassda.  The  men  who  were  cunning  in  council,  and  all  who  were  firm  in 
their  stirrups,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  should  go  to  Mas- 
cara. I  have  not  the  presumption  to  think  that  I  know  more  than  they, 
and  that  which  they  then  said,  I  say  now  :  ^  Go  to  Mascara,  and  remain 
there."*  The  jurmy,  nevertheless,  marched  for  Tegedempt .;  but  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  return  to  the  advice  of  old  Muatapha  and  General  Lamo- 
rici^re.  Established  in  this  town  during  the  winter  of  1841-42,  without 
provisions  and  without  resources,  General  Lamorici^  was  conmiissioned 
to  undertake,  and  successfuUy  concluded  a  campaign,  which  secured  the 
peace  of  the  province,  and  struck  the  hardest  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
emir  (Abd-el-Kader).;  whilst  General  Changamier,  the  mountaineer,  as 
old  Bugeaud  called  him,  by  his  daring  energy  forced  the  populations  of 
the  province  of  Algiers  to  sue  for  quarter. 

Twice  ruined,  Mascara. has  now  only  a  few  Arab  inhabitants ;  on  the 
other  hand,  its  European  population  is  numerous;  and  houses,  barracks, 
and  sundry  military  establishments  have  been  erected  on  all  sides,  giving 
the  place  the  appearance  x>f  a  French  town.  Built  upon  two  hills  sepa- 
rated by  a  stream,  whose  waters  turn  a  mill,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
orchards,  containing  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruit-trees, — this  ancient  capital 
of  the  emir,  commands  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Eghris,  the  territory  of  the 
Hachems,  which  extends  at  its  feet  ten  miles  in  breadth  and  twenty-five 
in  length.  Here  and  there. large  orchards  of  fig-trees  break  the  mono- 
tony of  this  plain,  the  eye  jrests  on  the  long  ranges  of  hills,  and  to  the 
westward  on  the  lofty  mountains  which  appear  on  the  distant  horizon, 
where  their  summits  seem  always  floating  above  the  mist.  The  Arab 
traveller  Mohammed  ben- Yousef  has  said  :  ^'If  thou  shouldst  chance  to 
meet  a  proud,  dirty,  and  fat  man,  make  sure  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  Mas- 
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cara.**  ^  See  if  the  saying  of  Mohammed-ben-Yonsef  is  not  true,**  added 
Caddonr  Myloud,  the  Douair  officer,  pointing  out  to  us  with  his  finger 
the  first  Arab  whom  we  met  at  the  gate  of  Mascara ;  and  he  began  to 
kugh  with  that  nlent  hkugh  which  the  habit  of  ambush-fighting  ^res  a 
man.  We  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  opinion  of  Caddour  Myloud,  for 
in  the  midst  of  that  motley  crowd  which  pressed  forward  to  salute  the 
general,  the  native  of  Mascara  could  be  easily  recognised  Yet,  Heayen 
knows  there  was  a  goodly  show  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles  with  patched 
haicks.  As  for  the  Europeans,  each  man  had  the  costume  of  his  own 
country,  of  the  north  or  sout^,  of  Spain  as  well  as  of  Italy ;  there  were 
specimens  of  all  lands ;  and  at  the  moment  when  our  horses  could  hardly 
make  way  through  the  crowd,  our  travelling  companion  M.  de  Laussat, 
who  was  at  my  side,  suddenly  heard  himself  called  by  his  name  and  ad- 
dressed in  the  purest  pataU  of  the  Pyrenees.  Astonished,  he  turned  his 
head ;  it  was  a  Bearnais  (native  of  Beam)  who  had  spokea  to  him,  a 
man  with  a  bold  and  manly  face,  quite  delighted  to  have  met  Monaieur 
there.  As  soon  as  he  had  recogpised  his  countryman,  a  stroke  of  the 
spurs'obliged  Apocalypse  to  cross  the  road,  and  tiie  hand  of  M.  de  Laus- 
sat squeezed  with  emotion  that  of  the  native  of  his  paternal  village.  Merry 
and  contented,  this  Bearnais  had  a  pretty  government  grant  among  the 
gardens  of  Mascara ;  all  went  well  with  him,  and  he  made  M.  de  Laussat 
pronuse  to  come  to  his  house  and  taste  the  wine  of  his  own  vintage.  The 
halting  place  was  in  the  square  or  place,  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
near  a  large  and  carefufiy  preserved  mulberry-tree.  Scarcely  was  he  dis- 
mounted, when  the  general  began  to  hold  a  fu&  court  for  the  expedition  of 
business,  whilst  the  band  of  the  regiment  played  its  flourishes  ;  for  it  was 
Friday,  and  on  that  day  the  twdw  women  of  Mascara  dress  themselves 
in  all  their  fineiy,  under  pretext  of  going  to  hear  the  music,  and  coquet 
with  their  looks  with  those  of  the  garrison  who  are  off  duty,  and  who, 
when  their  service  is  ended,  come  to  walk  away  their  ennui,  smoke  their 
cigars,  and  take  their  glass  of  comfort  at  Y ives,  an  illustrious  confectioner. 
Yives,  who  had  arrived  with  the  first  column  that  occupied  the  town,  and 
at  first  could  only  boast  of  a  canvas  tent^  had  afterwards  a  wood  hut ;  at  last^ 
a  stall  in  the  street ;  and  his  fortime  progressed  on  a  par  with  the  town.* 
We  spent  two  days  at  Mascara;  then,  all  affairs  bemg  finished,  and  the 
Bearnais  wine  having  been  tasted'  by  M.  de  Laussat,  we  set  out  for  Mos- 
taganem ;  but,  instead  of  striking  off  in  a  line  to  the  right,  by  the  road 
which  follows  the  ravine  of  the  Beni-Chougran,  we  took  the  route  of  the 

*  lieutenant  de  France  says,  their  "  camp  was  pitched  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
which  bomida  the  plain  of  Maocara  on  the  noith,  and  a  little  stream,  whose  banks  were 
ooTered  with  oleanders^  ran  through  the  midst  of  it.  Mascara  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
mountain  gorge,  on  a  steep  and  precipitous  hill ;  the  white  and  cheerful-looking  houses 
are  surrounded  by  a  perfect  grove  of  fig-trees,  and  a  few  graceful  poplars  and  slender 
minarets  rise  like  lances  amongst  them."  P.  144.  Its  walls  are  completed,  and  itspowder- 
inftp«mi%  oantains  66,000  lbs.    Tableau,  p.  387. 
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proUmges  (baggage-train),  and  marched  to  the  west,  in  order  to  visit  El- 
Bordj  (the  fort),  whose  outer  wall  had  been  erected  by  the  soldiers.     We 
were  to  breakfast  and  biyouac  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  by  the 
fountain  whose  waters  are  lost  in  the  plain<  of  the  Habra.  Whilst  chatting, 
we  arrived  on  the  little  table-land  of  El-Bordj,  where  we  were  te  receive 
the  hospitality  of  Oaddour-ben-Murphi.     The  great  tents  of  the  bivouac, 
all  of  white  canvas,  were  pitched  at  the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  which  caused 
this  spot  to  be  named  the  Fort  (El-Bordj).     A  detachment  of  soldiers-  of 
the  garrison  of  Mascara  were  occupied  at  this  moment  in  raising  the  wall, 
and  building  in  the  interior  (at  the  expense  of  the  Ararbs)  stone  houses  for 
.  the  agha  and  his  horsemen.    The  general  was  enchanted  with  these  works, 
which  he  justly  regarded  as  very  important :  for  the  Arab  will  not  be 
actually  reduced  under  our  sway  till  the  day  when,  through  all  the  coun- 
try, the  stone-fixing  Mm  to  the  soil,  he  will  not  be  held,  as  now,  to  the 
earth  merely  by  the  stake- of  his  tent.     He' encouraged  by  his  praises  those 
brave  soldiess  who,  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored,' dropping  the  musket, 
shoulder  the  pickaxe,  and  give  their  sweat;  as  an*  instant  before  they 
would  have  shed  their  blood,  for  the  grandeur  of  Prance.  It  was  past  noon 
before  the  general  had  finished  looking  at?  everything;  and  after  having 
been  on  horseback  since  five  in  the  morning,  our  stomachs  cried  hunger. 
Our  pleasure  was  great,  therefore,*  when  we  found  ourselves  seated  with  legs 
across  on  the  carpets  of  the  great  tents,  and  saw  the  large  dishes  of  cous^ 
coussou,*  the  ragouts  with  piment,  and  roast  mutton,  marching  in  on  the 
heads  of  the -Arabs,  t    Advancing  farther,  the  west  wind  had  brought  up 
clouds^  and  the  clouds,  after  their  confounded  fashion,  the  rain  in  large 
drops,  which  soon  made  our  horses  slip  in  the  muddy  declivities  of  the 
mountain ;  very  fortunately,  rain  and  wind  ceased  an  hour  before  we 
arrived  at  the  fountain,  where  we  passed  the  night.     The  next  day,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  country  sparkled  under  a  beautiful  sun,  and  we  traversed  th^ 
fields,  which  were  adorned  with  their  first  verdure ;  saluted  by  the  sharp 
cries*  of  the  women  of  the  Douairs,  uttered,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Arabs,  to  do  honour  to  the  chief  of  the  province.-    The  spectacle  which 
surrounded  us  was  truly  singular.     Animated  by  the  ride,  every  one 
looked  brilliant  and  joyous.  On  all  sides  was  hbard  the  sound  of  arms  and 
spurs,  all  the  noises  which  are  the  precursors  of  combat ;  one  might  have 
said,  indeed,  that  we  were  preparing  to  run*  to  danger,  whilst  we  had 
only  one  hour's  march  before  meeting  General*  FelTssier,  commanding  the 
subdivision  of  Mostaganem,  who*  awaited'  us  at  ^  three  moflraboviB  with 
the  4th  Chasseurs-^oheval :   bronze- faces,  with  long  moustachios ;   tall 
men,  proudly  seated  on  their  little  horses.     This  regiment  was  worthy 
of  the  cavalry  whose  name  alone  carried  terror  into  the  enemy's  ranks. 
Colonel  Dupuch  then  commacded  that  valiant  troop,  whose  flourishes 

*  A  kind  of  ponidge  and  toup  oooibsiied.  f  CMtellane,  pp.  d41-2« 
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animated  the  march  as  we  crossed  the  valley  of  the  gardens  which  precede 
Mostaganem.  This  valley,  covered  with  fruit-trees  and  figs,  is  sheltered 
from  the  sea-<wiBds  by  J;he  hills  along  the^coast :  it  is  the  usual  promenade 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  .town  of  Mostaganem.* 

After  this  trip  Lamorici^re  and  his  staff  returned  io  Oran,  where  they 
made  a  shoit  stay,  before  undertaking  another  promenade  pacifique  to 
Tlemsen,  <&c.,  which  Castellane  describes  in  the  following  terms  :  '^  After 
the  d^rarture  of  the  Moreschal  and  the  deputies,  nothing  mcH*e  detained 
the  Oeneral  de  Lamorici^re  at  Oran.  He  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare to  depart.  We  were  going  to  traverse  the  west  of  the  province,  as 
we  had  a  short  time  befocs  run  through  the  circles  of  Mascara  and  Mos- 
taganem. The  following  day  at  twelve,  after  having  been  accompanied  on 
our  journey  by  a  companion  of  joyous  temper,  a  beautiful  sun  which  made 
the  moistened  grass  sparMe,  so  that  it  seemed  just  ^sprung  as  by  enchant- 
ment from  the  earth  through  the  early  rains,  we  arrived  at  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Agkbiel.  These  ruins,  which  extend  to  the  south  of -the  hills  of 
Tessalah,  belonged  to  M.  de  St.  !Maur,  who  came  to  receive  us  at  the 
limit  of  his  domains,  followed  by  two  harriers,  hk  only  «ubjects.  The 
impression  which  you  retain  of  these  /places  is  very  singular.  If  the 
traveller  climbs  the  highest  ruin  and  allows  hk  eye  to  wander  over  the 
immense  plain,  he  is  seized  with  one  of  those  sensations  which  issue  in 
Africa  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  which  the -scenery  of  France 
has  never  begotten.  Before  him,  at  his  feet,  the  great  salt  lakes,  whose 
crystallisations  shine  like  diamonds  in  the  sun ;  to  the  right^are  the  undu- 
lating lines -of  the  earth,  which  unite  with  the  mirage  of  the.  air,  and  seem 
to  float  and  disappear  in  the  mist ;  on  the  left  you*  behold  verdant  and 
woody  hills,  whose  semicircle  closes  at  Miserghin,  to  shoot  up  again  in  a 
rocky  ridge,  and  whose  Acfpe  gradually  rising,  attains  the  summit  of  Santa 
Ouz, — a  rocky  bluff  on  which  the  .%)anrards  chose  to  found  a  fortress, 
whence  the  eye  wanders  over  all  the  oountoy.  JMore  distant,  blending 
-with  the  blue  sky,  the  spectator  discovers  .a  dark  line; — ^it  is  the  sea^ 
whose  waves  bathe  the  shores  of  Provence;  but  on  the  right,  ithe  wild 
aspect  of  the  Mountain  bf  the  Lions  reminds  him  that  he  is  very  far  from 
France.  At  some  distance  froi^^the  Boman  niins,  our  neighbours  of  Bel- 
Abbes,  the  Goums  of  this  post,  were  waiting  ibr  us.  As  the  ndn  continued 
to  fall  in  torrents,  so  soon  as  the  ground  permitted  us,  we  set  off  at  a. round 
trot,  and  at  five  o'clock  our  horses  were  fastened  to  the  cord  in  the  camp 
formed  by  two  battalions  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  which  was  bivouacking 
near  Bel-Abbes.  Situated  behind  the  first  chain  of  mountains,  eighteen 
leagues  (45  miles)  to  the  south,  upon  the  meridian  of  Oran,  the  post  of 
Bel-Abbes  commanded  the  flanks,  and  assured  th«  security  of  the  plain  of 
jthe  Melata,^pre8enting  to.  our  columns  a  prompt  means  of  drawing  supj>liea 

^  Oastellaoe's  SouTemri,  p.  3ii6. 
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"when  they  had  to  carrj  on  operations  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Tell  and 
Serssous.  Founded  in  1848,  under  the  name  of  Biscuitville,  by  General 
Bedeau,  the  establishment  of  Bel-Abbes  belonged  to  the  series  of  magazine- 
posts  which  every  twenty  leagues — i,  e,  every  three  marches  of  the  infantry, 
and  every  two  marches  of  the  cavalry — were  raised  upon  two  parallel  lines 
running  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  interior,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  province  of  Oran.  When  the  war  took  a  decided  turn,"  continue)! 
Oastellane,  "  we  owed  a  great  part  of  our  success  to  two  diffisrent  causes, — 
the  creation  of  magazine-posts,  and  that  of  the  Arab  bureaux,  or  offices. 
The  magazine-posts  indeed  multiplied  our  forces,  by  approximating  re- 
sources ;  and  the  Arab  bureaux,  by  securing  a  proper  employment  of  them.* 
The  following  day  we  took  the  route  to  llemsen,  under  the  escort  of  two 
fine  squadrons  of  African  chasseurs ;  for  since  the  Beni-Hamer  had  been 
led  to  Morocco  by  the  Emir  in  1845,  the  year  of  the  great  revolt,  all  the 
country  from  Bel- Abbes  to  the  Isser  was  .empty  and  delivered  up  to  high- 
waymen. The  sole  inhabitants  now  of  these  fertile  hills  were  some  lions, 
whose  traces  we  often  saw  in  the  shape  of  large  footprints  majestically 
engraven  on  the  earth,  some  hyenas,  and  wild  boars. 

We  disturbed  their  repose  by  giving  them  a  vigorous  chase ;  and  thb 
did  very  well  as  regards  the  wild  boars  and  hyenas,  but  the  lion  was  gene- 
rally respected.  This  chase  is  not  without  danger;  not  on  account  of  the 
boar, — ^with  a  little  skill  and  coolness  one  can  always  avoid  the  strokes  of 
his  tusks, — but  these  cursed  Arabs  who  accompanied  us,  without  troubling 
themselves  as  to  whether  we  were  in  front  of  them,  did  not  cease  firing, 
at  the  risk  of  missing  the  beast  and  sending  the  ball  through  us.  It  was 
far  from  Bel- Abbes  to  the  Isser,  where  we  were  to  bivouac  j  and  it  was 
quite  dark  when  the  little  column  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river  :  with- 
out moon  or  stars,  we  did  not  know  where  to  set  foot ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  out  the  ford,  for  the  river  is  rapid  and  wide  in  this  spot. 
The  first  who  attempted  the  passage  tumbled  over,  a  seeond  was  not 
more  fortunate,  but  a  third  gained  the  opposite  side.  Then  lighting  some 
branches  of  the  wild  jujube-tree,  torn  from  amongst  the  neighbouring 
bushes,  we  stuck  these  torches  on  the  top  of  our  sabres,  and  the  whole 
troop  passed  without  difficulty.  At  daybreak  the  trumpets  of  the  chas- 
seurs sounded  the  r^veil.  The  air  was  sharp  and  animating ;  a  few  clouds 
were  floating  over  the  blue  sky  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  forming  to 
the  east  and  south  a  kind  of  horse- shoe,  that  marked  out  the  basin  in 
which  Tlemsen  is  built.  The  Mansourah  and  its  admirable  waters,  which 
spread  fertility  through  the  environs  of  the  town,  was  in  front  of  us  ;  on 
our  left,  a  little  behind,  we  perceived  the  hills  of  Eddis,  where,  about  the 
end  of  December  in  the  year  1841,  the  solemn  interview  was  held  which 
decided  the  subjection  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  country.']' 

♦  CaateUane^  p.  867.  t  Ibid.  p.  369. 
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This  country  of  Tlemflen  is  not,  however,  easy  to  goTem ;  at  all  times 
it  has  been  the  theatre  of  great  struggles;  and  many  centuries  ago/Si- 
Mohamed-el-Medjeboud  (mouth  of  gold)  said,  "Tlemsen  is  the  stony 
ground  in  which  the  hook  of  ih«  reaper  breaks.  How  many  times  have 
women,  children,  and  old  men  been  abandoned  in  its  walls  !**  The  .his- 
tory of  this  town  is  only  a  long  description  of  war,  since  that  famous  siege 
of  Tlemsen,  in  1286,  by  Abi-Said,  brother  of  Abou-Yakoub,  the  Sultan  of 
Fez, — ^who  during  seren  years  kept  the  Beni-Zian  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
caused  a  tower  to  be  constructed  within  his  camp,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist, — to  a  blockade  which  the  Commandant  CavaigDac  sustained  behind 
the  wajla  in  1837,  with  the  volunteer  battalion  {bcUaiUon  Jrcmc),  We 
arrived  at  the  bridge  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  Safsaf  by  the 
Turks,  and  before  us  extended  the  large  olive-trees  which  shaded  the 
entire  country,  and  spread  themselves  out  like  a  green  carpet  at  the  foot 
of  the  town.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful,  more  graceful,  or  more 
charming  than  this  city,  whose  white  houses  rested,  on  one  side,  against 
the  slopes  of  a  rocky  mountain,  which  poured  forth  in  majestic  cascades 
its  spouting  waters,  irrigating  at  their  feet  a  rich  enclosure  of  fragrant 
gardens ;  whilst  in  the  distance,  hills  succeeded  hills,  and  mountains  were 
piled  beyond  mountains,  blending  with  the  blue  line  of  the  sky."* 

M.  Berbrugger  gives  the  following  description  of  General  Clauzers 
march  to  Tlemsen  in  1836  :. 

"It  was  on  the  8th  of  January,  1836,  that  the  French  army  left  Oran, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Clauzel,  and  took  the  road  to  Tlemsen. 
There  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  this  expedition,  as  the  French  auxiliary 
chief,  Mustafa-ben-Ismail,  and  the  garrison  of  Turks  and  Eoulouglis  whom 
he  commanded,  had  just  experienced  a  somewhat  serious  check ;  they  were 
closely  besieged  by  Abd-el-Eader  in  the  citadel  named  Mechouar,  and  pro- 
visions as  well  as  ammimition  were  on  the  point  of  failing  them.  Now, 
after  having  encouraged  them  to  resist  the  Emir  with  energy,  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  desert  them  in  misfortune. 

The  first  day*s  march  took  the  army  by  Meserguin  to  the  Ouad-Bridia, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the- great  Sebkhah  (salt  lake),  which  at  that  time 
contained,  instead  of  water,  a  kind  of  yellow  mud  or  deposit.  On  the 
second  day  they  halted  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouad-el-Malahh, 
which  is  also  called  Eio-Salado,  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Arabic  ap- 
pellation. By  the  way  they  discovered  two  emissaries  of  Mustafa-ben- 
Ismail  in  the  brushwood.  This  chief  announced  that  Abd-el-Eader  was 
in  Tlemsen,  and  that  he  was  arranging  to  carry  off  the  inhabitants  the 
moment  that  the  French  appeared.  He  added  that  their  arrival  was 
anxiously  expected  by  the  Eoulouglis. 

On  the  third  day  they  encamped  in  a  pretty  cireukr  valley  formed  by 

*  CosUUane,  p.  375. 
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the  Quad  Senan  and  another  small  river.  They  observed  at  this  spot 
the  ruins  of  a  fortress  built  .with  blacliish  stones  of  a  volcanic  appearance, 
and  forming  the  remains  of  the  citadel  called  Qasr^-ebn-Senan  in  Nubian 
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geography.  Edrisi  even  asserts  that  there  was  a  oonsiderable  town  on 
this  spot  in  his  time. 

The  following  day,  at  Ain-el-Bridje  (the  fountain  of  the  little  fort), 
they  arrived  at  the  remains  of  some  Roman  structure,  situated  near  a 
fountain,  where  a  stone  belonging  to  an  ancient  sepulchre  has  been  dis- 
covered. This  spot  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  kind  of  fortress ; 
but  the  expedition  only  brought  to  light  a  single  tumular  inscription  void 
of  interest. 

On  the  12th  of  January  they  had  reached  the  Ouad-Amiguera,  and 
were  only  separated  by  five  leagues  from  the  end  of  the  expedition.  They 
shortly  learnt  from  Mustapha  that  Abd-el-Kader  had  departed,  taking  away 
2000  inhabitants  ;  and  on  the  13th  the  expedition  approached  Tlemsen  in 
two  columns  ;  the  main  body,  under  Marshal  Clauzel,  advancing  along  the 
high-road  to  the  town,  reached  Ouzidan,  a  truly  delightful  spot,  whose 
beauty  was  increased  by  its  contrast  to  the  barren  country  that  they  had 
just  traversed.     The  marshal  was  soon  after  met  by  Mustapha-ben-Ismail, 

'*  Qasr  or  Esoui^  the  lame  word  as  Aloasar. 
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and  after  a  short  interriew  entered  Tlemsen  with  his  annj^  amidst  the 
salutes  and  cheers  of  the  Eoulouglis." 

The  antiquities  of  Tlemsen  are  described  in  another  chapter,  and  we 
shall  here  simply  state  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  Moorish  town,  built  near 
the  site  of  a  Roman  city.  We  cannot  thread  the  mazy  web  of  Moorish 
dynasties  that  have  held  sway  in  Tlemsen,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  a 
great  kingdom.  Omitting  many  details  in  its  history,  we  proceed  to  observe, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Beni-Zian  Ming  into  disgrace  through  the  abuse 
of  despotism^  saw  its  vast  empire  dismembered.  Mostaganem,  Mazagran, 
Tunii9,  and  many  other  towns,  had  chosen  individual  sovereigns  when  the 
Spanlardis  conquered  Oran ;  and  the  Turks,  masters  of  Algiers,  strove  to 
extend  their  authority  westward.  The  dissensions  that  arose  in  the  &mily 
of  Beni^Zian  favoured  the  general  tendency  to  dismemberment  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  kingdom  of  Tlemsen.  The  usurpation  of  Bou-Hamou, 
who  seized  the  reins  of  government  to  the  detriment  of  his  nephew  Abou- 
Zian,  increased  the  confusion.  Baba-Aroudj,  or  Barbarossa,  the  lucky 
Turkish  corsair,  who  had'  just  founded  an  empire  at  Algiers,  was  then 
engaged  in  re<kicing  Tunis ;  and  learning  the  events  at  Tlemsen,  he  re- 
solved to  profit  by  them.  He  advanced  with  his  army  as  the  supporter 
of  Abou-Zian,  and  the  gates  were  opened  without  a  blow  being  struck, 
on  his  promising  on  the  Koran  to  restore  the  legitimate  sovereign,  Abou- 
Zian,  whom,  however,  he  at  once  strangled,  exterminating  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family  on  whom  he  could  lay  his  hands.  The  Spaniards 
were  annoyed  at  his  neighbourhood,  and  sent  an  expedition  from  Oran  to 
dispossess  him,  under  Don  Martin  de  Argote.  Barbarossa,  shut  up  in  the 
Mechouar,  was  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  provisions,  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  a  flight  by  an  underground  passage ;  and  though 
he  scattered  gold  and  silver  on  his  path  to  delay  the  pursuit  of  the  Spa- 
niards, he  was  overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouad-el-Malahh,  or  Rio- 
Salado.  After  a  desperate  fight>  Garcia  de*  Tineo,  a  Spanish  officer,  killed 
Baba-Aroudj,  and  cut  off  his  head;  which  being  sent  to  the  governor  of 
Oran,  was  forwarded  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Jerome  at  Cordova.  To 
this  trophy  was  added  his  vest  of  red  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
the  monks  used  as  a  priest's  vestment  (chape). 

Bou-Hamou  was  replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  Khair- 
eddin,  brother  of  Barbarossa,  soon  re-established  the  Turkish  power  by 
becoming  the  patron  of  Messaoud,  who  disputed  the  throne  of  Tlemsen 
with  his  brother  Moussa-abd-AUah,  both  being  sons  of  Bou-Hamou.  At 
length,  under  the  rule  of  Salah-Rais,  pasha  of  Algiers,  the  Tm-ks  became 
complete  masters  of  Tlemsen,  driving  away  Mouley-Hhagan,  the  last  prince 
of  the  Beni-Zian  dynasty,  under  the  pretext  of  his  holding  relations  with 
the  Spaniards  at  Oran. 

Henceforth  the  annals  of  Tlemsen  became  blended  with  those  of  Al- 
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giers^  the  last  event  of  note  in  its  histoij  being  its  siege  and  partial 
destruction  bj  Pasha  Baba-Hha^an,  in  1081  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1676).* 

The  territory  of  the  town  of  Ttemsen,  backed^  by  the  mountain  of 
Tyerm,  is  contracted  between  the  river  Ouad'Safsaf) — ^which  lower  down, 
before  falling  into  the  Isser,  is  called' the  Sikak, — and  the  Ouad-Hermay% 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tafha.  Numerous  brooks  of  fresh  water, 
some  of  which  are  employed  as  water-power  for  mills,  irrigate  this  fertile- 
soil,  whose  powerful' vegetation  presents  in  a  small  compass  the  trees  of 
Europe  and  Africa  combined.  To  the  west  and  north  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  are  decorated  by  a  complete  forest  of  magnificent  olive-trees,  regu- 
larly planted,  and  yielding  a  considerable  return. 

The  old  enclosure  of  Tlemsen,  which  has  a  development  of  five  thoib- 
sand  metres  (16,400  feet),  consists  of  walk  composed  of  a^  mortar  of  sand, 
lime,  and  small  stones  that  have  been  cast  into^  moulds.  This  structure, 
remarkable  for  solidity,,  has  suffered  much  less  from  the  ravages  of  time 
than  more  recent  edifices  raised  in  the  same  place.  The  modem  enclosure, 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  ancient,  is  an  earth-wall  {en  pis^)  flanked  with 
towers.  It  is  often  broken,  is  without  ditch,  and  surmounted  with  ter- 
races on  the  east  and-  south  sides,  having  on  the  former  side  an  angle  with 
a  demi-lune  before  it 

The  interior  of  the  eity  exceeds  even  most  jkjrab  towns  in  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  tiwroughfures.  It  contains  such  complication,  and  is  such  an*; 
inextricable  web  of  confusion,  that  the  stinuiger  once  mvolved  in  its  laby- 
rinths can  sewceiy  fad  ««li  Iim  steHang-place.  As  a  compensation,  it  used, 
to  enjoy  the  luxmy(Bi  hcA  efimates)  of  streets  covwed  with  trellis- work, 
but  civilisation  has  of  course  banished  them ;  and  the  houses,  which  con- 
sist of  one  story  only,  are  not  whitewashed  outside,  as-  at  Algiers,  which, 
gives  the  town  externally  a  dull  appearance. 

The  mosques  of  Tlemsen  are  numerous,  but  of  little  importance,  save 
the  Great  Mosque,  whose  minaret  is  not  deficient  in  elegance,  but  unhap- 
pily intestinal  wars  between  the  Koulouglis  and  Arabs  have  much  in- 
jured it. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  Tlemsen  is  the  Meckoua/Ty  a  citadel 
situated  south  of  the  town,  which  it  touches,  but  which  it  only  imperfectly 
commands.  This  fort^  which  has  no  ditches,  contains  a  hundred  houses 
and  a  mosque.  The  garrison  maintained  there  by  the  Turks  used  some- 
times to  amount  to  3000  men,  from  which  the  size  of  the  mecbouar  may 
be  inferred.     The  French  have  built  handsome  barracks  in  it.t 

Outside  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  mile  to  the  west,  yov 
meet  a  vast  enclosure  of  earthen  walls  (e»*/n«^.  called  Mamwwrah,  It  is 
stated  that  a  town  used  to  stand  there,  though  not  a  vestige  ofa  house  re-- 

*  Berbruggeri  part  ii. 

t  OasteDane,  p.  877  ;  Tableau^  p.  887.' 
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mains.  The  minaret  of  a  destroyed  mosque  is  the  only  ruin  on  the  spot ; 
and  this  monument,  which  is  built  in  rather  a  bold  style,  is  ornamented 
with  arabesques  in  -very  good  taste. 


MOSQUE,  ETC.  AT  MANSOU  RAH. 


The  outskirts  of  Tlemsen  are  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  present 
several  villages  of  considerable  size :  including  Ouzidan,  near  the  interior 
bridge  of  the  Ouad-Safsaf ;  El-Abhad,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sidi- 
Bou-Medin  or  Medina,  a  marabout  who  is  interred  there  in  a  splendid 
koubbah,  which  has  been  sadly  injured  since  the  French  occupation ;  Ain- 
el-Hhadjar,  at  six  kilometres  (3f  miles)  to  the  north-west  of  Tlemsen  ; 
Ain-el-Hhout,  at  four  kilometres  (2*4  miles)  to  the  north;  El-Hannaya- 
Tralemt  and  Melitia.  You  find,  moreover ,  some  genuine  villages  of 
Troglodytes,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Eharanizah  (people  of  caverns), 
at  Qala&ly,  Chelebi,  <&c.  It  is  supposed  that  their  dwellings  are  excava- 
tions made  at  a  remote  period  in  quarrying.* 

From  Tlemsen  Lamorici^re  and  CastcHane  journeyed 'west  to  the  post 
of  Lela-Marghnia,   on  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  f  by  a  road  much  in- 


*  B«rbnigger,  part  U. 
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fested  by  lions.  They  halted  the  first  «day  by  some  hot  springs,  in  one 
of  the  strangest  situations  imaginable.  Around  them  was  a  dark  stony 
ground,  red  sandstone «oil,  with  sombre  olives  clothing  the  hills.  Suddenly, 
at  the  turn  of  the  road,  a  magician's  wand  conjures  up  a  fairy-scene,  a 
garden  of  Armida.  Enormous  palm-trees  shoot  up,  bound  together  by 
the  creepers  of  vines  and  parasitical  plants.;  and  under  this  dome  of  ver- 
dure the  boiling  waters  bathe  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  trees.  The  scene 
exceeds  the  wildest  dream  of  Oriental  poet.  It  seems  like  the  enchanted 
shades  where  a  mysterious  genius  makes  his  abode;  and  it  has  its  wild 
legend.* 

In  the  evening  they  reached  the  French  post  of  Lela-Marghnia,  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  frontier,  and  separated  by  a  plain  of  six  leagues  (15 
miles)  from  the  Morocco  town  of  Ouchda.  This  immense  plain  is  watered 
by  the  Oued-Isly,  and  is  the  scene  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  Marshal 
Bugeaud  ove)r  the  hordes  of  Morocco  in  1844.  After  crossing  the  scene 
of  the  battle,  Castellane's  party  reached,  at  two  hundred  paces  from  Djema, 
the  funeral  column  raised  to  the  fallen  French,  under  the  shade  of  large 
carob-trees,  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow;  and  fiveiminutes  after  they  entered 
Djema.  This  mazazine  is  .built  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river,  between  two  steep  cliffs,  where  you  perceive  the  ruins  of  villages  for- 
merly the  nests  of  pirates.  Barracks  in  planks,  a  loop-holed  wall,  large 
magazines,  some  cabarets;  on  the  shore  some  fishermen's  barks,  and  small 
craft  belonging  to  the  French  navy;  and  in  the  roads  some  transport- 
brigs,  or  at  times  a  war* steamer;  and,  amidst  all  this,  busy  soldiers, 
cantini^res,  and  tradesmen; — such  was  Djema,  or  Nemours,  in  1846. 

It  is  a  dull  place  of  .residence,  the  chase  and  study  being  the  only 
resources  of  the  officers.  Their  mess-room  and  caf6  was  4ik  hut  of  deal 
planks,  and  their  fare  blue  wine;  instead  of  the  elegant  saloon  of  thd 
Frcres  ProveH9aux,  its  gilded  panels,  mirrors,  and  nectar.  But  then  they 
were  jolly  companions  every  one. 

The  next  morning  nothing  detained  them  at  Djema-Ghazaout, — or  Bug- 
town,  as  it  was  then  christened.  This  sobriquet  will  explain  their  anxiety 
to  leave  it.  The  road  back  to  Oran  .passed  through  Nedroma,  a  ^ool 
and  shady  town  surrounded  by  good  solid  walls,  with  rich  and  industrious 
inhabitants,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  evil  tongues,  it  is  said  that 
money  is  so  beloved,  that  nobody  inquires  about  its  source.^ 

Leaving  Nedroma,  they  began  to  ascend  the  Kabyle  naountains;  and 
they  found  on  the  road  a  population  furious  i^t  being  obliged  to  submit, 
but  paying  their  dues  without  daring  to  say  a  word,  for  the  sight  of  a 
regiment  that  escorted  the  governor  made  them  as  gentle  as  lambs. 
Passing  on,  they  chased  a  hare  under  a  brilliant  sun,  after  regaining  the 
plain,  and  before  crossing  the  col  that  brought  them  to  Ain-Temouchen, 

*  Soe  Part  II.,  Chapter  on  the  Araba. 

t  la  not  this  the  oharaoter  of  plaoea  nearer  hornet 
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on  th^  road  from  Tlemsen  to  Oran.  In  the  heavy  soil  of  Sidoor,  a  kind 
of  dismal  swamp  of  the  province  of  Oran,  the  rain  pouring  down  in 
torrents,  their  horses  kept  flounolering  and  sliding,  and  the  officers  in- 
dulged in  a  cross-fire  of  oaths. 

At  Aiii-Temouchen,  in  the  revolt  of  1845,  the  post  had  but  very  little 
ammunition  Colonel  Walther  Esterhazy  attempted  a  relief  with  500 
Arab  goums ;  and  ordering  the  march,  a  caid  made  some  observation  and 
refused  to  obey.  The  colonel  blew  out  the  caid's  brains^  and  two  others 
shared  the  same  fate.  This  act  of  energy  overawed  the  wavering,  and 
the  post  waa  relieved.  This  spot,  called  Chabat-el-Lhame  (the  llesh-defile), 
is  also  noted  for  the  heroism  of  1000  Spaniards,  who  fell  almost  to  a  man, 
facing  the  enemy*,  overwhelmed  by  numbers.*  Twenty  alone  escaped  to 
Oran,  which  was  reached  the  same  evening  by  Lamorici^re  and  the  staff. 

We  shall  next  accompany  Castellane  in  an  expedition  to  the  oases,  un- 
veiling some  of  the  wonders  of  that  region  of  the  sun.  While  serving  in  the 
west,  a  servant  of  the  Ehomsit  rejoined  Castellane's  party,  bringing  a 
letter  from  the  commandant  of  their  little  column,  giving  diem  order  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible,  because  their  squadrons  were  leaving  for  Saida. 

"  We  took  in  much  haste  the  direction  of  our  bivouac ;  and  we  learned 
on  arriving  that  we  were  destined  to  form  a  part  of  the  column  of  General 
Eenaud,  which  was  to  leave  on  the  1st  of  April  for  a  long  excursion  in  the 
oases  of  the  south.  This  was,  to  our  minds,  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune ; 
and  when,  a  few  days  after,  the  column  with  its-long  convoy  quitted  Said% 
we  were  all  delighted  to  penetrate  at  length  into  those  re^ons,  of  which  so 
many  strange  things  are  related.  A  train  of  mules  carried  a  supply  of  water, 
as  whole  days  would  pasa  without  our  finding  any ;  two  thousand  camels 
belonging  to  the  Hamians  and  the  Harars  were  loaded  with  provisions, 
cmd  extended  in  single  file,  descending  the  slight  elevations,  and  mounting 
the  little  hills,  to  the  monotonous  songs^  of  their  conductors.  The  hares 
fied  by  hundreds  before  these  new  raboMeurs  (men  who  beat  up  the  game 
in  battues);  and  the  camel- drivers,  frightening  them  by  their  cries,  and 
throwing  their  knotted  sticks  at  them,  soon  got  the  best  of  it,  and  those 
which  escaped  them  fell  under  the  teeth  of  our  greyhoimds.  At  night 
our  bivouac  resembled  a  vast  market.  The  Arabs  carried  the  game  they 
had  got  in  the  day  from  fire  to  fire.  Upon  the  table-land  of  the  Serssous, 
political  economy  might  for  once  have  justified  one  of  her  axioms;  for  it 
was  with  much  difficulty,  whilst  offering  a  hare  in  one  hand  and  holding 
out  the  other,  saying,  'Donar  soldi,*  diat  the  Arabs  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  their  merchandise,  so  terrible  had  been  the  massacre  of  the  morning. 
Two  days  after,  we  bivouacked  upon  the  border  of  the  Chotts.  These  im- 
mense salt  lakes,  dried  up  in  summer,  are  only  passable  in  April  in  a  very 

*  Castellane,  p.  892. 

t  A  tribe  of  Arabs  in  the  provinee  of  Oran. 
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few  places.  The  day  after,  at  the  r^yeil,  every  one  was  ready;  alas! 
we  had  been  awakened  long  before  by  the  lowing  of  the  camels,  which  their 
conductors  were  loading  in  order  to  be  in  time.  These  cries  are  one  of 
the  punishments  of  an  expedition  in  the  south,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chotts.  We  were  going  to  seek  the  Bled-el-Rhela  (the  country  of  void)  ; 
but  at  the  dawn,  before  we  planted  our  foot  upon  the  other  side,  the 
long  file  of  camels  appeared  to  assume  the  most  grotesque  forms  in  its 
narrow  passage.  One  seemed  to  have  only  an  immense  head,  others 
swelled  out  like  sails,  many  appeared  to  send  out  flames  and  to  float 
in  the  air ;  again,  several  walked  with  their  legs  uppermost,  and  in  per- 
petual motion.  This  was  one  of  the  singular  effects  of  mirage,  so  com- 
mon in  the  Chotts,.  and  which  are  considered  fabulous  by  those  who  have 
not  seen  them..  Our  guide  was  an  Arab  d^proie — a  man  of  the  Hamians ; 
a  freebooter  of  the  high  lands^  an  adveuturei^  with  the  hooked  nose  of  a 
vulture,  eyes  black  and  liquid,  with  a  thin,  bronzed,  calm,  and  impassible 
physiognomy,  a  true  type  of  a  Saharian.  He  now  directed  us  to  the 
wells,  where,  under  the  branches  which  covered  them,  we  found  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water.  At  our  departure  the  branches  which  protected  them 
were  retigiously  rej^aced ;.  for  a  well  in  the  Sahara  is  a  sacred  spot,  which 
demands  the  care  and  protection  of  every  traveller.  Our  march  then  con- 
tinued in  this  country  of  void,  whose  wastes  have  not  the  grandeur  of 
other  wastes.  They  oppress  the  heart  instead  of  elevating  it  It  seems 
as  if  a  heavy  curse  lies  on  all  around ;  and  we  advanced  into  these  naked 
plains,  seeing  right  and  left,  and  as  far  as  the  horizon,,  arid  mountains 
without  vegetation,  offering  nothing  on  which  the  eye  could  vest.  In  fact, 
that  part  of  the  Sahara  we  were  then  crossing  was  of  sad  celebrity,  and  it 
is  never  more  than  a  passage  for  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  these  countries. 
A  small  body  of  western  Hamians  (Garabas),  not  subjected  to  France,  were 
with  their  flocks  at  about  twenty  lei^es  (50  miles)  from  us.  The  general 
heard  this  from  his  scouts ;  and  %3  for  several  days  we  bivouacked  only  in 
the  hollows,  and  during  the  day  the  mirage  prevented  the  dust  raised  by 
our  colunm  firom  being  seen,  we  were  certain  that  we  were  unobserved. 
Therefore,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  a  picked  body  of  six  hundred  infisuitry,  with 
the  cavalry  and  the  general,  left  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  bold  stroke. 
The  rest  of  the  infantry  and  the  convoy  directed  their  march  towards  the 
wells  of  Nama,  where  we  were  to  meet  them  the  next  day. 

"  The  heat  was  overpowering;,  but  these  men,  inured  to  fatigues,  feared 
neither  the  burning  sun  nor  the  chilling  rain.  At  six  in  the  morning  the 
column  halted ;  the  Arab  scouts  returned,  announcing  that  the  camels  of 
the  Hamians  were  grazing  at  a  distance  of  three  hours'  march  from  us. 
This  was  an  evident  sign  of  their  security.  The  infantry  had  already 
marched  fifteen  hours  ;  and  from  the  q)ot  on  which  we  halted  to  the  wells 
of  Nama,  we  were  four  hours'  further  march.  If  the  attack  proved  a 
failure,  that  would  make  nearly  thirty  hours  of  active  duty.    The  general 
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dared  not  send  etfihe  ca^alrj  alone,  and  to  the  extreme  regret  of  the 
Arabs,  who  reckoned  on  the  booty,  the  order  was  giren  to  take  the 
direction  of  li^ama.  At  one  o'clock,  after  having  crossed  these  sandj 
downs  under  a  burning  sun,  without  h»nng  found  a  drop  of  water  since 
the  day  before  to  refresh  our  parched  lips,  we  arrived  at  the  pkce  of 
bivouac  with  only  five  men  on  the  cacolets  (or  sick-list),  and  that  caused 
by  accident.  The  cavalry  had  gone  on  before  ;  and  when  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  these  sandy  undulations,  our  squadron  perceived  an  immense 
sheet  of  water,  whose  banks  were  reflected  in  the  transparent  waves  as  in 
a  Swiss  lake,  there  was  a  universal  shout  of  pleasure,  and  we  hastened  to 
unbridle  our  horses  to  water  them ;  but  as  we  advanced  we  saw  the  water 
recede  before  us  at  a  distance  of  about  six  feet,  so  that  we  soon  discovered 
our  error.  We  were  again  the  dupes  of  a  mirage.  However,  we  found 
water  in  the  sand-hills  at  seventy  paces  on  our  right.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  water  from  the  wells,  in  order  to  pour  it  into  the  troughs 
which  surround  them.  The  next  day  the  baggage  and  the  rest  of  the 
column  had  rejoined  us  a  few  hours'  before,  when  a  most  frightful  hurri- 
cane swept  over  us.  In  ten  minutes  the  whole  sky  became  a  curtain  of 
clouds ;  the  thermometer  fell  of  a  sudden,  and  whirlwinds  of  snow  suc- 
ceeded the  most  overpowering  heat.  Happily  we  were  all  together,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  all  over  with  us.  At  three  paces  off  we  icould 
not  see  each  other ;  and  for  fear  of  straying,  we  were  obliged  to  gather, 
to  the  souDd  of  the  trumpet,  the  broom  which  covered  the  downs, — this 
being  the  only  aliment  we  could  find  to  feed  our  fires.  The  day  after  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  Imagine  what  the  sufferings  of  that 
night  and  the  two  following  days  were,  for  this  darkness  continued  during 
that  period.  At  the  first  returning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  sands  of  the  stony 
ground  in  the  plain  absorbed  the  melted  snow.  The  air,  however,  con- 
tinued icy  cold^  but  we  were  advancing  south,  approaching  the  mountains, 
of  which  we  soon  reached  the  highest  passes. 

"  We  met  occasionally  a  pistachio-tree  of  meagre  foliage,  or  the  violet- 
flowering  broom,  growing  amongst  the  limestone  rocks  and  the  reddish 
soil.  Our  men,  marching  in  open  column,  descended  a  steep  slope  in  the 
direction  of  Chellala.  The  same  sullen,  desolate,  melancholy  aspect  per- 
vaded the  whole  district ;  and  our  horses  trod  on  nothing  but  the  aljfhOf 
a  sort  of  little  round  rush,  or  those  small  shrubs  whose  salt-flavoured 
leaves  are  so  much  liked  by  the  camels.  When  the  eyes  have  been  un- 
refreshed  for  many  days,  with  the  sight  of  verdure,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  the  delight  with  which  pure  running  water,  foliage,  large 
leaves,  and  trees  whose  shade  shelters  him  from  the  sun,  is  welcomed  by 
the  weary  traveller.  For  several  days  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  been  in- 
supportable ;  therefore,  when  we  arrived  at  the  oasis  of  Chellala,  our  pre- 
vious sufferings  were  enough  to  make  us  find  its  sickly  fig-trees  and  scat- 
tered palm-trees  very  delicious. 
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''  The  general  receiv^ed  the  homage  and  the  tubutft  of  the  town  (if  an 
assemblage  of  mud-built  houses  deserves  the  name)i  whose  narrow  miry 
streets  displayed  a  wretched  sickly  population.  There,  as  every  where 
else,  the  grasping  Jew  has  taken  up  his  habitation,  and  meddles  in  all 
the  transactions  of  the  place.  This  was  the  first  ksour  or  town  that  we 
had  passed  in  our  journey ;  but  our  stay  was  only  short,  as  our  destination 
was  now  towards  Bou-Semroun,.  an  oasis  situated  more  to  the  south,  whose 
inhabitants  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.   ' 

"  A  rather  broad  and  sandy  valley  has  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach 
Bou-Semroun.  On  either  sido  rise  arid  mouutains ;  and  parallel  with  them 
towers  alofb  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  shell,  leaving  a 
space  between  the.  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  base  of  the  rock.  A  minaret 
gives  notice  of  the  proximity  of  the  town,  which  is  only  hidden  from  view 
by  a  small  eminc!nce.  From  the  summit  of  this  sand-hill,  its  gardens  of 
palm-trees,  enclosed  in  a  narrow  ravine  of  two  leagues  (&ve  miles)  in 
lengfth,  appeared  like  a  stream  of  verdure  between  two  banks  of  sand. 
The  inhabitants  had  fied ;  but  gun-barrels  glittered  on  the  minaret,  from 
whence  several  fanatics,  wishing  to  die  in  the  sacred  cause,  fired  upon  the 
infantry  sent  to  occupy  the  ksour.*  The  column  bivouacked  south  of  the 
town,  between  it  and  a  marabout  of  elegant  architecture.  Who  could 
have  constructed  it  in  this  remote  country  1  Without  doubt,  some  Chris- 
tian prisoner.  The  Greek  crosses  introduced  in  the  omi^ments  made  us  as- 
sume this.  The  ksour  resembles  a  citadel,  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  and 
good  mud  walls,  having  but  two  outlets.  Bou-Semroun  could  defy  mere 
plunderers ;  and  in  these  narrow  alleys,  and  in  these  houses  of  two  stories, 
the  merchandise,  the  com,  and  the  riches  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  are  in 
safety.  Happily  the  unsubdued  inhabitants  had  not  thought  of  defending 
themselves ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary  both  to  sap  and  mine, 
to  have  taken  their  fortress.  Open  doors,  enabled  us  to  enter  their  houses, 
amongst  whick  several  overlooking,  the  ravine  had  a  certain  degree  of 
elegance  about  them ;  they  were  no  doubt  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefe. 
Our  bivouac,  with  its  movable  houses,  had  been  established  close  to  the 
gardens.  After  descending  the  arid  dry  declivity,  the  scene  suddenly 
changed  into  one  of  freshness,  of  calm,  and  of  repose-,  eooled  by  the 
abundant  waters,  of  a  pure  limpid  stream.  Here  every  field  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  earthen  wall  (enpis^),  very  solidly  constructed ;.  and  a  wooden 
lock  protects  the  barley  and  grass,  the:  pomegranate  and  the  fig  trees  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ksour.  Enormous  tufts  of  palm-trees  shoot  towards 
the  sky,  their  lofty  crowns  meeting  above.  It  was  a  magnificent  park  in 
which  ta  repose  after  our  fatigue.  The  gardens^  supplied  us  with  fresh 
vegetables,  green  barley  for  our  horses,,  besides  the  cane  of  the  palm-tree, 
which  each  foot-«oldier  cut  as  a  remembrance  of  this  expedition  to  the 

*  Ihd  name  given  to  the  gaharian  towns  and  villages. 
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south.  To  our  great  joj,  we  remained  in  this  lovelj  spot  for  a  whole 
week;  and  we  occupied  ourselves  during  the  halt  in  inrenting  fresh 
pleasures  and  amusements. 

"  Inaction  was  a  fatigue,  and  motion  a  necessity  to  us.  Thus  one  even- 
ing, to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  as  on  a  village-green,  a  grand  steeple- 
chase was  announced  for  the  next  day  in  the  gardens  of  Bou-Semroun. 
The  general,  as  umpire  and  mayor  of  the  place,  was  invited,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  to  preside  at  the  f^te.  Every  hody  flocked  to  it;  the 
exquisites  on  horseback,  and  the  humble  trooper  with  cane  in  hand.  A 
carUinih^y  nominated  Queen  of  Beauty,  was  to  present  the  winner  with 
a  beautiful  pair  of  pistols  offered  by  General  Benaud.  The  stake  was 
worthy  of  the  peril ;  for  never  did  the  Croix  de  Berny  offer,  in  its  most 
prosperous  days,  greater  difficulties :  2400  metres  there  and  back ;  walls, 
gates,  impediments  of  every  kind ;  tufts  of  palm-trees,  of  which  we  had 
to  keep  out  of  the  way;  and  to  sum  up  our  difficulties,  after  one  stone 
wall  came  another  of  earth.  The  horse  had  to  jump,  at  a  height  of  three 
feet,  through  an  opening  just  huge  enough  to  admit  his  body ;  whilst  the 
rider  had  to  throw  his  legs  on  to  the  neck  of  the  horse  in  order  to  escape 
injury.     Such  was  our  race-course. 

<*  All  things  came  off  according  to  rule.  A  member  ef  the  Jockey 
Club,  a  reed  member,  gave  us  the  starting  word  in  English,  and  the  gal- 
loping avalanche  cleared  gates  and  impediments.  But,  alasi  there  was 
more  than  one  fall ;  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  no  joke,  when  on  the  point 
of  reaching  the  goal,  to  find  yourself  under  your  horse's  hind-legs,  with 
every  chance  of  having  your  jaw  smashed  at  kis  slightest  movement, 
were  it  not  that  the  poor  beast  itself  is  half  dead ;  then  to  see  the  hoofs  of 
all  the  other  horses  levelled  at  your  head,  as  they  drop  close  to  it,  before 
they  can  clear  the  unexpected  obstacle  which  you  present  to  them.  The 
sensation  of  all  this  is  singular  and  rapid,  and  has  at  least  the  charm  of 
surprisal.  Without  broken  bones,  or  even  a  scratch,  we  were  all  well, 
and  each  of  us  laughed  at  hb  mischances  to  keep  up  the  general  hilarity. 

'<  Thus  the  time  flew  rapidly  away.  Without  care,  without  disquiet, 
without  sickness,  the  column  was  in  condition  to  have  supported  the 
severest  fatigues.  The  onions  of  Egypt  were  regretted  by  the  Hebrews 
in  the  desert.  Our  soldiers  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  having  sighed 
more  than  once  at  the  remembrance  of  the  small  tender  onions  of  Bou- 
Semroun,  when  the  time  came  for  returning  northwards;  our  course 
being  first  to  the  east,  then  towards  the  south,  in  order  to  reach  TAbiot- 
Sidi-Chirq,  a  celebrated  marabout  village  in  that  country.  The  descent 
in  the  road  was  very  steep.  At  Iwgth,  after  passing  the  last  defile,  an 
immense  extent  of  horizon  opened  before  us.  On  our  right,  high  crests 
of  mountains  formed  a  half  horse-shoe ;  and  the  chain  extended  eastw^urd 
on  our  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  sand-hills  crossed  and  recrossed 
each  other  like  a  network ;  and  these  yellow  sandy  billows  mingled  with 
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the  distant  outline  of  the  horizon.  In  front  of  us  a  flinty  plain,  two 
leagues  in  lengthy  separated  us  from  the  four  villages  of  the  Ouled-Sidi- 
Chirq,  encompassed  by  their  fresh  shady  gardens. 

''  The  depression  which  this  desolate  country  had  wrought  in  our  minds 
disappeared  on  seeing  these  vast  distances,  leaving  in  its  place  an  inex- 
pressible sentiment  of  elevation  and  grandeur.  A  mosque,  held  in  venera- 
tion 1)y  the  faithful,  occupied  the  centre  of  these  villages.  The  chiefs  of 
tiiis  important  tribe,  whose  religious  influence  extends  over  all  the  Sahara, 
and  even  over  a  portion  of  the  Tell,  came  to  meet  the  general,  to  ofller 
their  homage  «nd  the  expected  tax.  It  was  the  30th  of  April,  and  for  a 
month  there  had  been  no  news  of  Prance.  More  than  120  leagues  (300 
miles)  of  sandy  desert  separated  us  from  the  coast ;  and  here,  at  the  gates 
of  these  mysterious  countries,  we  were  going  to  celebrate  the  fUe  du  roi 
(king's  birthday).*  The  evening  before,  the  small  Jiowitzers  that  We  use  in 
the  mountains  announced  the  fl^te  to  the  people  of  the  south ;  and  the  mor- 
row each  soldier  exercised  his  skill  to  obtain  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
general.  Horse-racing,  racing  in  sacks,  sheep-shooting,  games  of  all 
kinds  as  in  a  village  fl^te,  took  place,  accompanied  by  gay  sallies  and 
laughter.  Each  man  forgot  his  fJEUiigue,  and  scarcely  thought  of  the  dis- 
tance which  separated  him  from  his  family  and  from  France.  Two  little 
negroes,  with  some  ostriches  i»d  haiiks  (Arab  cloaks),  presents  to  the 
general,  reminded  us,  however,  that  we  touched  upon  unknown  lands;  as 
well  as  the  rumbling  of  thunder,  which  is  heard  every  day  at  the  hour  of 
prayer  (three  o'clocl^.  (By  a  singular  phenomenon,  every  day  in  summer, 
towards  this  hour,  gusts  of  wind  and  a  storm  arise  in  Abiot^  and  continue 
about  two  hours.)  These  distant  peals  «eem  echoes  of  those  far-off  lands 
of  which  so  many  wonders  ane  told. 

''  Indeed  it  seems  that  this  mountain-chain,  whose  base  forbids  the 
further  extension  of  this  vast  sea  of  sand,  is  a  barrier  placed  by  the  hand 
of  Gbd  to  stay  the  northman  if  he  attempt  to  penetrate  into  these 
unknown  regions.  From  the  summit  of  these  arid  peaks,  broken  only 
here  and  ther^  hj  narrow  passes,  the  traveller  can  contemplate  these 
solitudes  and  these  sands,  to  which  the  voice  of  the  Lord  has  said,  as  to 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  ^  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.*  But  if 
the  Christian  must  for  a  time  abstain  frt>m  travelling  over  them,  .the  Arab, 
under  the  protection  of  his  Moslem  creed,  knows  not  these  obstacles ;  and 
eveiy  year,  attracted  by  the  allurement  of  gain,  numerous  caravans  furrow 
the  desert,  following  the  same  routes  of  which  Herodotus  gives  an  itinerary. 

"  The  generally  impassible  Arab  experiences  that  sensation  of  uneasi- 
ness which  every  man  feels  before  embarking  on  a  long  sea-voyage,  when 
on  the  point  of  hazarding  an  expedition  in  the  desert :  in  fact,  these  long 
jounkeys  are  much  the  same  thing,  since  the  same  organisation  and  dis- 

*  Xhis  WMin  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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cipline  as  on  board  a  vesBel  are.  requisite  to  eTerceme  similar  dangers. 
Here,  as  at  sea^  wben  the  passage  is  more  than  usually  ds&gerous  from 
robbers,  one  caravan  awaits  another  to  double  its  strength,  and  then  they 
emerge  together  from  the  sheltering  oasis,  and  advance  without  fear. 
The  respect  which  ii»  paid  to  the  adventurous  traveller  on  his  return  is  a 
proof  of  the  fatigues  and  dangers  he  incurs."*' 

Castellane  gives  the  following  description  of  the  district  of  the  Flittas, 
between  the  plain  of  liina  and  the  Ouanseris :  "  One  day  that  we  had  set 
off  hunting  after  the  natives,  very  early  in  the  morning,  we  had  penetrated 
inta  a  frightful  ravine  extending  to  the  west  of  the  watershed  as  far  as  the 
Mina.  The  road  that  we  were  following  was  two  feet  in  width,  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  steep  slopes  of  a  hill^  abutting  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine, 
whose  left  side  it  had  previously  followed.  Evergreen  oaks,  lentisks,  and 
other  shrubs  covered  this  dangerous  ground.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin, 
the  waters  had  worn  a  wide  ditch  through  the  rich  mould,  forming  a  ravine 
in  a  ravine.  During  the  winter  the  unbridled  waters  rush  f^iriously, 
forcing  a  passage,  dragging  trees  along  with-  them,  and  boving  under- 
ground passages  to.  arrive  the  quicker  at  this-  gceat  central  artery,  50  feet 
wide  and  30  deep."  But  in  summer  and.  its  five  months'  drought  these 
caverns  are  accessible,  serving  as  catacombs  to  conceal  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  rebellious  Flittas,  who  were  smoked  out  by  the  French, 
disgorging  a  torrent  of  men,  women,  children,  and  goats. 

The  reader  will  here  remember  the  terrible  tragedy  of  1845,  when 
Colonel  (now  General)  Pelissier  suffocated  1600  Arabs,  or  Eabyles,  in  a 
cave  in  the  Darha,  not  far  hence.  Advancing  with  Castellane  farther 
inland  by  the  territory  of  the  Kerraich,  Temda,  and  the  Ouad-Teguiguess, 
we  approach  Tiaret. 

"  The  country  changes  completely  on  approaching  Tiaret.  Woods  of 
evergreen  oaks,  some  cedars^  large  prairies,  and  springs  of  water,  take  the 
place  of  the  grey  and  naked  shadows  of  the  hills.  A  troop  of  gazelles  fled 
before  our  horses,  sometimes  bounding  through  the  trees,  at  others  stop- 
^  ping  as  if  to  provoke  us,  but  quickly  vanishing  if  they  perceived  that  they 
weoe  seriously  pursued.  Occasionally  the  sun-  shone  out  from  the  clouds, 
•  .  ^  throwing  its  pale  light  (it  was  winter)  on  a  part  of  the  wood,  whilst  . 
the  k>ng  mountain  of  Tiaret  prolonged  the  shadow  of  its  wall-like  preci- 
pices. At  length  we  reached  the  pass  of  Quertoufa ;  and  then  there  opened 
before  us,  at  the  height  of  200  feet,  the  crevice  through  which  we  had  to 
penetrate.  To  reach  it  you  have  to  traverse  a  stone  avalanche  or  slip,  and 
to  climb  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  a  zigzag  path.  Eagles  were  ma- 
jestically sailing  over  our  heads.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  ringing  of 
our  horses'  hoofs,  or  of  our  sabres  against  the  rocks.  Amidst  these  ob- 
stacleS).  the  soul  is  roused,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  liiiew  fiUs  it  with  noble 

«  Caatelliine,  p.  S67: 
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thoughts..  Then  after  we  had  reached  the  summit,  what  an  imposing  and 
magnificent  sight  met  our  eyes  !  At  our  feet  was  unrolled,  immense  and 
luminous,  the  cascade  of  rocks  that  we  had  just  passed,  over  which  the 
bayonets  of  our  infantry  were  glancing  and-  flashing ;  beyond  these  were 
woods,  verdure,  and  meadows ;  further  still  an  endless  succession  of  hills, 
undulating  like  a  bqs^  to  the  horizon.  At  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Guer- 
toufa,  rose,  lighted  up  by  the  sun  and  amidst  bluish  vapours,  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Bel-Assel.  A  little  to  the  right,  the  two  peaks  of  Tegui- 
guess  stood  out,  after  the  fashion  of  a  promontory ;  and  this  sea  of  moun^ 
tains  was  prolonged  for  20  leagues  (50  miles),  till  it  met  the  foot  of  the 
Ouar-senis,  whose  long  solitary  ridge  commands  the  country  in  a  radius 
of  60  leagues  (150  miles).  Its  form,  resembling  a  fluted  obelisk,  gives, 
it  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  cathedral  topped  by  a  majestic  dome.  The 
scenery  breathed  a  sublimity  and  calm  that  carried  back  the  thoughts  to 
primitive  times. 

The  defile,  which  extends  500  metres  (1640  feet),  brings  you  to  Tiaret. 
This  post,  built  of  fine  masonry,  on  the  limit  of  the  Tell  and  of  the  Little 
Desert,  is  renowned  for  the  sweetness  of  its  water.  The  Tell,  the  foster- 
mother  of  Africa,  produces  com,-  just  as  the  Serssous  nourishes  numberless 
flocks.  It  seems  as  though  God  wished  to  establish  a  barrier  between 
these  two  countries,  whereof  one  is  the  slave  of  the  other,  being  mutually 
separated  by  a  rampart  of  mountains.  The  mountains  of  Tiaret  are  the 
highest  of  all  this  chain,  and  can  only  be  crossed  by  three  passes.  From 
Tiaret  you  discover  a  part  of  the  Serssous.  Beneath  your  eye  stretches  a 
plain  of  little  rocky  hillocks,  and  between  each  hillock  or  mamelon 
gushes  forth  a  spring ;  and,  thanks  to  the  kindly  waters,  a  thick  and  sub- 
stantial growth  of  grass  shoots  up,  nourishing  immense  flocks  of  sheep.* 

According  to  the  Tableau  de  la  Situation  for  1850,  the  European  civil 
population  of  Tiaret  amounted  in  December  1847  to  85,  in  December 
1848  to  65,  and  in  December  1849  to  81  persons.  The  natives  at  the 
latter  date  amounted  in  all  to  63  individuals. 

In  connexion  with  its  military  works,  it  appears  that  from  1845  to 
1849,  the  expenses  amounted  to  311,074  fr,,  appropriated  chiefly  to  the 
construction  of  two  barracks,  a  hospital,  and  a  cattle-fold  or  stockade. 

•  ♦  CasteUane,  p.  238. 
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THS  existing  province  of  Constantina,  or  the  eastern  prevince  of  Algeria, 
has  a  surface  of  175,900  kilometres  (^7,721 '5  square  miles),  con- 
taining a  population  of  1,300,000  inhabitants,  and  580  tribes. 

This  province  lies  between  the  meridians  of  the  Djidjelli  and  Zaine ; 
but  the  old  be^rlik  used  to  extend  westward  to  the  Booberak,  thus  em^ 
bracing  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  district  known  bj  the  n^mie  of  Great 
Elabylia,  to  which  we  shall  devote  a  special  notice.  According  to  the 
older  division,  this  province  was  nearly  equal  to.  the  other  two  in. extent, 
being  upwards  of  230  miles  long  anid  more  than,  100  broad.  The  sea-coast 
all  the  way  from  the  Booberak  nearly  to  Bona  is  mountainous,  whence 
it  obtained  from  Abulfeda  the  name  of,  El-Adwah,  or  the  lofty. 

The  present  eastern  limit  of  the  province  on  the  sea-shore  is  half-way 
between  Dellys  and  Bugi^,  in  the  aghalik  of  Sebaou.  .|Fxom  hence. to  the 
kaidat  of  J'erdjiounah,  you  follow  the  coast  of  Great  KabyHa,.  passing  the 
town  of  Bugia.  As  we  shall  devote  a  special  notice. to  that  portion  of  Great 
Kabylia  which  is  comprised  in  the  province  of  ,Cqnstantina,  and  also  to 
the  portion  now  epibraced  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  we  shall  simply 
state  on  the  present  occasion  that  it  presei^ts  a  wild,  mountainous  region, 
watered  by  several, rivers,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Summam,  JEaUing 
into  the  sea  near  Bugia  j  while  the  highest  summits  belong  to  the  great 
range  of  the  Djordjora,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  overhanging 
*  the  Mitidja  plain,  and  peopled  by  the  Kabyles  of  the  Zouaona  tribe,  who 
are  thought  to  be  descendants  of  the  Yandals. 

Passing  to  the  east  of  Great  Kabyli%  we  shall  first  follow  the  coast- 
line of  this  province,  which  brings  us  to  Djidjelli  (Igilgilis),  situated  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bugia. 

M.  Lamping,  who  was  quartered  some  time  at  Djidjelli,  or  Dschidgdi, 
in  1841,  with  the  Foreign  Legion,  has  given  the  following  description  of 
.the  place:  ''Dschidgelihas  only  a  small  roadstead,  and  is  built  on  «  rock 
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rising  out  of  the  se^  It  belongs  to  the  province  of  Constantina,  and  lies 
between  Budschia  and  Philippeyille  :  it  is  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Arabs, 
who  fortneriy  droye  a  thririiig  trade  in  piracy.  Although  the  town  looks 
like  a  mere  heap  of  stones,  it  is  said  still  to  contain  much  hidden  treasure. 
Notwithstanding  that  Dschidgeli  lies  nearly  under  the  same  latitude  as 
Algiers,  its  climate  is  far  hotter  and  more  unhealthy ;  and  the  oppressive 
heat  has  a  very  remarkable  effect  upon  all  new-comers,  whose  strength 
deserts  them  from  day  to  day,  so  that  men  who  were  previously  as  strong 
as  lions  creep  about  with  yellow,  pale  faces,  and  with  voicies  as  small  as 
those  of  children.*' 

Fort  Duquesne  stands  upon  the  sea,  and  defends  the  south-east  side 
of  the  town.  This  fort  is  built  upon  a  rock  rising  so  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  that  a  few  half  bastions  towards  the  land  are  sufficient  for  its  defence.* 
The  latest  official  aeeounts  state,  that  from  1844  to  1849  the  sum  of 
20,000  fr.  (800Z.)  has  been  expended  on  improving  the  streets  of  Djidjelli. 
From  1843  to  1848  a  channel  was  made  to  bring  water  to  the  town, 
whose  depth  is  20  centimetres  (7 '80  inches) ;  that  of  the  siphons  is 
95  millimetres  (3*795  inches)!  The  chateau  d*eau,  or  reservoir,  can  re- 
ceive 15,000  cubic  metres  (17,640  cubic  yards).  The  expense  of  this  work 
was  107,100  fr.  (4284^.) ;  and  640  metres  (2099  feet)  of  sewerage  have  been 
made,  at  an  expense  of  2500  fr.  (lOW.)  They  have  also  built  a  civil  prison 
at  Djidjelli,  from  1843  to  49,  for  6500  fr.  (260^.);  besides  a  school,  erected 
also  between  1843  and  49,  at  a  cost  of  3500  fr.  (140^.) 

Independently  of  these  structures,  a  church  and  a  mosque  have  been 
built  at  Djidjelli  between  1843  and  49;  the  first  of  which  cost  3000  francs, 
and  the  last  7300  francs  (292^.). 

A  market-house  and  slaughter-house  were  built  at  this  town  between 
1843  and  1849,  for  21,300  francs  (852/.);  and  it  has  been  provided  during 
the  same  time  with  a  cemetery,  for  7100  francs  (284^.). 

The  greater  part  of  the  military  works  at  Djidjelli  have  been  com- 
pleted very  rbcently;  amongst  others,  the  new  Porte  Constantine  lately 
finished. 

The  new  wall  enclosing  the  town  has  been  continued;  and  steps  have 
been  adopted  to  defend  its  approaches  on  the  sea  side.  A  permanent  bat- 
tery for  nine  cannon  has  been  built  in  front  of  the  hospital;  and  a  provisional 
battery  for  seven  guns  has  been  established  at  Fort  Duquesne.  The  total 
expenditure  on  these  works  has  amounted  to  83,000  francs  (3320^.). 

The  remaining  works  that  were  reqiured  in  1850  were,  the  completion 
of  the  town  wall  (encemte),  and  the  construction  of  the  permanent  batteries 
on  the  coast.f 

Baron  Baude,  who  visited  Djidjelli  in  1849,  states  that  it  stands  13 
leagues  (32^  miles)  east  of  Bugia;  that  the  port  is  defended  to  the  west- 
ward by  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands;  and  a  chain  of  rocks 
*  Tho  Fordgn  Legion,  p.  22.  f  Tableaa  de  la  Situation, 
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breaks  the  sea  in  front  of  the  harbour.  It  is  one  of  the  best  maritime 
stations  on  the  coast;  standing  on  a  headland,  instead  of  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  bay,  and  haying  moreover  a  good  harbour.  The  building 
slips  of  Djidjelli  were  once  in  high  repute;  and  the  town  contained  in 
1839  about  200  sailors. 

Djidjelli,  or  Gigel,  was  once  a  bishopric  during  the  sway  of  the  North 
African  Church;  and  Roman  roads  led  hence  to  Bugia,  Setif,  Constantina, 
and  Hippb  Begins.  The  town  was  encompassed  for  many  years  after  the 
French  occupation  by  numerous  blockhouses,  placed  in  a  semicircle  on 
the  surrounding  heights.  Fort  Duquesne  stands  on  the  sea-shore,  defends 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  town,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  water. 

St.  Marie*  gives  the  following  account  of  Djidjelli,  which  he  visited  in 
1845  :  "  Left  Bugia  at  11  at  night,  and  next  morning  at  sunrise  we  were 
off  Gigelly.  The  port  is  defended  on  the  west  by  a  peninsula  stretching 
towards  the  north,  on  which  the  fort  is  built.  Towards  the  offing  it  is 
imperfectly  defended  by  a  chain  of  rocky  islets,  between  which  the  sea 
rushes  with  great  violence  in  strong  weather.  This  chain,  which  joins  the 
end  of  the  peninsula,  and  nms  east  parallel  with  the  coast,  is  more  than 
200  metres  long  (656  feet). 

"  Ancient  Igilgilis  was  intersected  by  some  Roman  roads  leading  to 
Bugia,  Setif,  Constantina,  aud  Hippo.  The  French,  Genoese,  Venetians, 
and  Flemings  had  commercial  houses  at  this  place,  which  traded  in  leather 
and  wax.  "  On  the  22d  July,  1664,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  took  possession 
of  it;  and  in  a  small  fort  commanding  the  town,  which  still  exists,  he  left 
400  men,  who,  dispersing  afterwards,  were  massacred  by  the  Arabs.  A  few 
Maltese  now  carry  on  the  coral  fishery,  and  the  French  garrison  is  of  no 
jimportance.  Leo  Africanus  gave  Djidjelli  or  Gigel  600  hearths  or  fires  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century;  and  Aroudj  (Barbarossa)  took  the  name 
of, Sultan  of  Gigel  in  1574;  but  in  1725  Peyssonel  only  found  60  houses 

there."t 

The  Ouad-el-Kebir,  or  great  river  (Ampsaga),  falls  into  the  sea  10 
leagues  (25  miles)  east  of  Djidjelli;  beyond  it  are  the  Sebba-Rous,  or  seven 
capes,  where  the  Sinus  Numidicus  of  the  Romans  may  be  supposed  to 
begin,  and  where  also  the  river  Zhoora  has  its  influx.  The  Ouled  Attyah 
and  the  Beni  Friquanah,  two  principal  dans  of  the  Sebba>Rous,  use  the 
water  of  this  river;  and,  unlike  other  Kabyles,  they  live  in  caves  scooped 
out  of  the  rock,  or  found  ready-made.  When  a  ship  comes  near  the  shore, 
they  run  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  and  pray  to  God  to  give  it  up  into  their 
hands;  reminding  one  of  the  Cornish  clergyman,  who,  hearing  of  a  wreck 
in  church,  desired  his  congregation  to  give  a  fair  starts  that  he  might  have 
a  chance. 

*  Erexy  particular  reoorded  by  Baron  Baude  is  naturally  ohronioled  by  Count  St.  Marie 
au  pied  de  la  Uttre,  including  the  wax  and  leather  exports,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
t  St.  Marie,  p.  201.    Baron  Baude,  toL  L  p.  165. 
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Baron  Baude  informs  us  that  the  rocks  of  the  Sebba-Rous  consist  of 
limestone;  and  that  the  crests  are  fringed  with  pines  and  carobs,  and 
sprinkled  with  a  few  patches  of  cultivation.* 

The  Kas-el-Kebir  is  formed  of  basaltic  prisms  of  pale  green,  which  are 
found  as  far  as  Collo.  You  may  discover  the  same  formation,  through  a 
glass  from  a  ship,  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  peak  of  Coudia,  where  it  answers 
the  purposes  of  a  landmark  to  point  out  the  anchorage.  Turning  a  rock, 
you  now  discover  the  masts  of  some  somdal8;f  then  the  end  of  a  quay,  and 
a  kind  of  warehouse  built  of  rough  unhewn  stones;  some  fine  trees, 
planted  without  symmetry;  a  mosque;  and  behind,  on  the  slope,  some 
houses  of  a  miserable  appearance,  covered  with  hollow  tiles.  This  is  all 
that  you  see  of  Collo;  yet  it  fills  the  whole  of  the  little  space  intervening 
between  the  extremities  of  two  hills  washed  by  the  sea,  and  behind  which 
18  a  pretty  plain.  It  was  reported  to  have  2000  inhabitants  in  1840;  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  Baron  Baude  to  contain  so  many.:^ 

Leo  Africanus  calls  it  the  most  opulent  and  the  safest  place  on  the 
coast.  This  may  not  be  strictly  correct;  but  its  vicinity  possesses  forests 
of  oak,  where  the  Algerian  navy  obtained  its  timber;  and  specimens  of 
copper  ore  have  been  found  there.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  coarse 
stuff,  and  carry  on  a  coasting  trade  with  Algiers  and  Tunis.  The  anchor- 
age before  Collo  is  excellent,  and  quite  sheltered  from  N.W.  winds.  Fri- 
gates can  anchor  at  500  metres-  (1640  feet)  from  the  coast;  and  near  the 
land  you  find  5  metres  (16*40  feet)  of  water.  At  3  leagues  (7i  miles)  to 
the  south  of  Collo,  the  small  lake  which,  according  to  tradition,  confirmed 
by  nuiAerous  ruins,  formed  the  old  port,  has  retained  all  its  depth.  It 
is  only  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  tongue  of  land  of  100  metres  (328  feet) 
in  breadth;  and  the  Oued-Zeamah  is  navigable  3  leagues  up  the  country, 
and  has  its  influx  here. 

Collo,  sometimes  written  Cull,  or  in  Latin  CuUu,  stands  in  a  pictur- 
esque situation  under  the  most  eastern  of  the  seven  capes;  but,  like  Igil- 
gillis  or  Jigel,  its  present  condition  is  very  poor;  and  it  contains  but  few 
antiquities.  Its  harbour  is  small,  though  larger  than  that  of  Jigel;  and 
the  neighbouring  waters  and  coast  are  said  to  contain  many  beds  of  coral; 
but  the  wild  tribes  of  the  vicinity  have  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  neu- 
tralised this  advantage. 

Baron  Baude,  who  touched  at  Collo  on  his  >  passage  from  Algiers  to 
Bona,  was  visited  by  many  natives  in  boats,  bringing  fowls,  apes,  &c,,  and 
what  they  called  little  tigers.  Many  of  the  men  have  blue  eyes,  clear  skiu, 
and  light  hair.  The -same  features  are  found  among  the  Spahi  Kabyles  of 
Toussouf  at  Bona;  and  they  must  be  the  descendants  of  the  Vandals. 
Collo  is  a  very  likely  place  for  these  children  of  the  north  to  have  retired 
to  when  Gelimer  fled  to  Mount  Edough  (Pappua  Mons).     Frocopius  says,§ 

*  Baron  Baude,  toL  L  p.  159.      f  Native  boats,      t  Baztm  Baude,  vol.  L  p.  159. 
§  Beliflarius  Gdimeram  penequeus  usque  munitam  venit  oivitateix^  juxiaiuare  sitaiiw 
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''  Belisarius  following  Qeliiner,  came  to  a  fortified  city  situated  near  the 
sea,  which  they  call  Hippo  the  Royal.  He  heard  there  that  Gelimer  had 
fled  into  the  Pappuan  Mount,  and  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  capture 
him  there.  This  mountain,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
Numidia,  is  steep .  and  difficult  of  access;  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  very  lofty  precipices,  where  the ,  barbarous  Mamusii  are  friends  and 
military  allies  of  Gelipier."  According  to  the  opinion  of  Baron  Baude, 
Collo  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  CuUu.  The  anchorage  he  repre- 
sents as  good ,  and  sheltered,  so  that  frigates  can  moor  at  the  distance  of 
500  metres  (1640  feet)  from,  the  shore;  and  30  fathoms  are  found  in 
many  places  close  iu  shore.  The  neighbourhood  of  Oollo  has  many  na- 
tural advantages;  forests  of  oak  clothe  the  land  in  its  vicinity,  which  is 
also  said  to  possess  copper  veins.* 

Advancing  eastward,  at  the  distance  of  8  leagues  (20  miles)  you  reach 
Stora,  at  the  bottom  of  a  Qove  formed  by  abrupt  mountains.  It  was  com- 
pletely deserted  m  1840,  when  visited  by  Baron  Baude;  but  it  contains 
mx>re  vestiges  of  antiquity  than  Fhilippeville.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  Rusl- 
cada;  and  some  paces  &om  the  sea  are  the  ruins  of  some  reservoirs,  fed  by 
a  neighbouring  source:  the  waves  also  bathe  the  foot  of  some  old  walls  of 
rough  stones  and  brick,  which  may  not  improbably  have  contained  a  fort 
for  troops;  but  the  hills  surrounding  it  are  too  steep  to  have  allowed  of  a 
large  establishment.  To  the  east,  the  slope  is  wooded,  and  capable  of 
culture;  but  the  vale  of  the  Oued-el-Kebir  is  very  open,  and  turns  in  the 
direction  of  Cirta.  Ancient  Busicada  stood  on  a  height  that  commands 
its  mouth,  and  the  ground  on  that  spot  is  covered  with  its  mins.  At  an 
equal  disijance  'from  Cirta  and  Hippo,  it  was  united  to  both  by  a  Koman 
road;  and  ^he  country  seems  very  easy  to  cut  through  by  turnpike  or 
rail  roads.  The  anchorage  of  Stora  is  only  preferable  to  that  of  Collo  for 
small;  craft;  it  could  not  conveniently  hold  more  than  two  corvettes:  and, 
according  to  Baron  Baude,  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  a  port. 

The  Tablecm  de  la  Situation  observes^  that  the  port  of  Stora,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  new  colony,  is  safer  than  the  port  of  PhilippeviUct 

Stora  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  port  of  Fhilippeville,  which  we  must 
now  proceed  to  notice. 

qiiam  Hipppnem  rog^am  vocant.  Ibi  Gelimerum  andivit  in  Pappoam  montem  oonftigiflse, 
neo  fiicilem  a  Romanis  captu  esse.  Hie  enitn  mons  iii  Numidiie  finibxis  extremis,  Talde 
quidem.abraptva>  adituque  diffidlia,  petris  midiqoe  altiadmiB  oommumtus,  in  quo  Mamusii 
barbari  habitantem  Qelimeri  amlci  ac  bello  socii. — De  Belk  Vand,  c.  i* 

*  The  C!ompany  of  La  Calle  had  an  agent  at  Collo,  and  procigred  there  honey,  grain,  a 
Uttte  cotton,  oil,  and  300  or  400  metrical  quintals  (88,000  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  wax  at  Uie 
fixed  price  of  180  francs,  besides  30,000  raw  hides.  Those  of  oxen  and  milch  cows  were 
assessed  at,  4  frapcs  60  centimes,  and  at  2  francs  80  centimes.  These  relations,  long  inter- 
rupted, were  renewed  in  1816 ;  and  iu  1820  the  people  of  Collo  drove  out  the  Turkish 
garrison,  and  pronounced  themselves  independent ;  but  they  soon  recalled  it,  in  order  to 
recover  the  French  trade  whiokthey  had  lost  thereby.— JBan>»  Baude,  vol  i.  p.  162. 
.     t  Tableau,  1839. 
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Madame  Ptob^  one  of  the  ktest  viBitore  to  Algeria,  gives  the  following 
deacription  of  this  French  colony,  which  was  founded  in  1838  on  the  site 
of  Busioada,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  leagae  {H  mile)  from  the  galf 
of  that  name  '^ 

*^  The  town  of  Philippeyille,  which  was  huilt  bj  tiie  French  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Rusieada,  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  proyincial  town  thinly 
inhabited.  The  w«lls  which  surround  it  defend  it  from^the  attacks  of 
the  Eabyles,  who,  notwithstanding  this,  succeeded  in  setting  the  town  on 
fire  a  few  years  ago^  Speedy  measures,  however,  were  adopted,  and  the 
flames  were  prevented  from  spreading ;  but  from  that  time  the  Bedouins 
of  the  ooimtry  were  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  town  after  sunset 

**  At  every  step  vestiges  of  the  old  Roman  city  meet  the  eye,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain*  any  account  of  them.  The  town  is  peopled* almost 
exclusively  by  emigrants  from -Provence,  Marseilles,  and  Corsica,  as- is  the 
case  with  all  the  principal  towns  of  Algeria.  It  presents  a  sombre  aspect, 
as  many  of  the  houses  are  shut  up  ;  and  the  number  of  bills  for'  lodging 
visible  in  every  window  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
city.     The  hospital  and  barracks,  however,  are  fine  large  buiMings. 

*'  The  general  impression  conveyed  by  Philippevilie  is,  that  there  exists 
a  /lecessity  of  filling  much  ground,  without  that  of  accommodating  many 
inhabitants.^* 

The  line  of  coast  that  we  have  been  now  deseribing  was  passed  in 
1845  by  Oount  St.  Marie,  who  has  left  the  following  account  of  it.  After 
his  description  of  Djidjelli,  he  proceeds :  ''  We  soon  arrived  on  the  north 
of  Mers-el-Zeitoun,  with  Cape  Bougaroni  on  the  east.  The  mountains, 
whose  bases  are  washed  by  the  sea,  are- like  those  to  the  west  of  Bu^a, 
wild  and  rugged,  but  without  the  picturesque.  They  have  a  grandeur  of 
effect,  owing  to  their  stupendous  masses ;  but  though  verdant,  they  do 
not  present  any  of  those  pleasing  spots  on  which  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
loves  to  dwell.  These  shores  are  said  to  abound  in  ooral ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  ferocity  of  the  neigbouring  tribes  does  not  p^mit  the  fishers 
to  approach  the  coast. 

"  Beyond  Cape  Bougaroni  the  coast  becomes  deeply  indented  ;  and  it 
is  indebted  to  this  configuration  for  its  appellation  of  Djebel  Saba  Rous 
(the  mountain  of  seven  heads). 

''  This  mountain,  which  is  of  calcareous  formation,  is  crowned  with 
pines  and  carob-trees,  the  brightness  and  freshness  of  the  verdure  de- 
noting the  vicinity  of  springs.  Near  each  of  these  sources  appear  a 
cluster  of  huts,  as  rude  as  the  mapala  of  the  Numidians,  and  almost 
buried  amongst  the  trees.f 

^'  The  Ras-el-Kebir  consists  of  pale -grey  basaltic  prisms,  which  re- 
appear .  beyond  PhUippeville.    At  length,  on  turning  a  rock,  we  entered 

*  Madame  Tnu,  Residenoe  in  Aligoria,  1850i 

t  Sallasi.  Jug.  cap.  18.    Bazon  Baade,  yoI.  I  p.  150« 
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a  pleasant  little  hollow^  at  the  end  of  which  was  situated  the  European 
town  of  Philippeville,  distant  two  days'  journey  from  Constantina,  to  which 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  port,  serving  as  the  chief  point  of  communi- 
cation with  that  interesting  part  of  the  province.  All  the  houses  of  Phi- 
lippeville are  new  and  well-built;  and  the  European  inhabitants  seem  happy 
in  having  established  themselves  on  a  fertile  soil  surrrounded  by  a  good 
air,  with  plenty  of  sweet  water."*  The  count  proceeds  to  make  the  same 
remarks,  almost  verbatim,  as  Baron  Baude,  on  the  Ouad-Zeamah,  the  vale 
of  the  Oued-el-Kebir,  and  the  woody  and  fertile  slopes  around  the  town. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  official  documents,  that  the  French  have 
undertaken,  since  1847,  civil  improvements  at  Philippeville  at  an  expense 
of  about  231,000  fr.  (9240^.);  including  1023  metres  (3454-4  feet)  of  new 
streets  on  a  large  scale,  and  530d  (16,400*40  feet)  on  a  small  scale,  making 
a  total  of  6328  metres  (20,755-84  feet).  The  Rue  Nationale,  uniting  the 
Grande  Place  and  the  landing-place  at  Philippeville  with  the  road  to  Con- 
stantina,  and  comprising  in  itself  alone  a  length  of  1023  metres  of  street- 
age  on  a  large  scale,  has  a  paved  road,  six  metres  (19 -68  feet)  in  width, 
for  a  distance  of  511  metres  (1676*8  feet)  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea. 
The  slope  towards  the  gate .  of  Constantina  had  been  macadamised,  in 
1850,  for  a  length  of  512  metres  80  centimetres  (1681  98  feet),  witfc  a 
width  of  6  metres. 

Fouv^iv^i  cmd  Drains. ^ — It  appears  that  the  Boman  cisterns  have 
been  restored,  consisting  of  eight  great  basins,  which  had  to  be  emptied. 
The  walls,  which  were  in  a  dilapidated  state,  have  been  renewed.  The 
^conduit  between  the  cisterns  and  the  walls  has  been  restored,  and  3752 
metres  (12,306-56  feet)  have  been  cleared  for  a  channel  to  bring  the  waters 
of  the  Beni-Melek  to  them.  Another  plan  is  in  agitation  for  bringing  the 
waters  of  the  Filfila  to  them  ;  the  expense  of  this  undertaking  being  esti- 
mated at  500,000  fr.  (20,000/.).  As  regards  drainage,  sewers  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Rue  Nationale  j  that  part  of  it  between  the  sea  and  the  Rue 
du  Cirque  being  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Rue  dee  Citemes. 
These  two  drains  answer  the  purpose  of  main-sewers.  The  expense  of 
the  sewers  in  the  Rue  Nationale  was  38,395  fr.  25  c.  (1535^  16*.  9^^) 

Branch  drains  have  been  made  in  the  Rues  de  Stora,  yall6e,  Marie- 
Am^lie,  Joinville,  Nemours,  dz;c.,  costing  133,854  fr.  5S  c,  and  executed 
between  1842  and  1848.  The  new  church  of  Philipi>eville  was  not  com- 
pleted in  1850,  though  it  had  then  cost  154,643  fr.  (6185/.  \5s.) 

Philippeville  being  a  sub-prefecture  of  the  province,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  building  for  that  purpose,  which  was  completed  in 
1847,  at  a  cost  of  2097  fr.  77  c.  (83/.  18«.  4d.)  Among  other  recent 
civil  works  completed  or  in  course  of  erection  at  this  new  colonial  city, 
we  may  specify  a  police-station  and  a  cemetery ;  a  douane  has  also  been 
partially  built,  at  an  expense  of  111,000  fr.  (4440/.) 

*  St  Marie.  +  Tableau  de  la  Situatioii,  p.  356. 
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Under  the  head  of  military  erections,  we  find  that  the  arsenal  of 
Philippeville  has  cost  110,108  &.,  and  that  the  wall  and  ramparts  have 
been  repaired;  magazines  have  been  built  at  the  expense  of  308,000  fr. 
(12,320/.),  a  hospital  at  551,000  fr. ;  and  the  general  fortifications  for 
the  defence  of  the  place  have  cost  1,915,118  fr.  (76,604/.  ISs.):  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  three  provisional  batteries  to  command  the  anchorage 
of  Stora  and  Philippeville,  and  to  be  superseded  by  permanent  ones ;  of 
the  arsenal,  containing  a  well  in  its  precincts ;  barracks,  especially  that 
of  the  Numides ;  the  city  wall  (mur  (TencdrUe),  quarters  of  cavalry,  and 
the  hotel  of  the  commandant,  &c. 

As  regards  the  population  of  Philippeville,  the  Europeto  inhabitants 
amounted  in  1847  to  5499,  analysed  as  follows :  French,  3354;  Maltese, 
1088 ;  Spaniards,  223  ;  Italian,  625  ;  German,  82;  Swiss,  46;  divers,  81. 
Men,  2885;  women,  1496;  children,  1118. 

In  1848  (Dec.  31)  it  amounted  to  4501 :— French,  2756 ;  Maltese,  1320 ; 
Spaniards,  162;  Italian,  138;  German,  15;  Swiss,  26;  divers,  84.  Men, 
2260;  women,  990;  children,  1251. 

In  Dec.  1849  it  amounted  to  6653 :— French,  2142;  Maltese,  2408; 
Spaniards,  120;  Italian,  1426;  German,  330;  Swiss,  13;  divers,  175. 
Men„  2796;  women,  1749,  children,  2108.* 

The  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  at  Philippeville  from  1840  to  1850 
present  the  following  figures :  In  1840  the  births  amounted  to  16 ;  in 
1845  to  149;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1850  to  97;  the  maximum  being 
in  1848, 262.     The  deaths  were,  in  1839, 1 ;  in  1845, 244 ;  in  1849,  657.t 

We  shall  simply  enumerate  the  colonial  villages  surrounding  Philippe- 
ville, as  they  will  be  minutely  analysed  in  another  place. 

Valine,  Damremont,  and  St.  Antoine,  are  the  oldest  of  these  centres  of 
population  in  the  territory  annexed  to  Philippeville.  Several  more  recent 
colonial  establishments  have  been  formed  on  the  road  to  Bona  and  Con- 
stantina.  Of  these,  more  in  another  place.  The  port  of  Stora,  now  one 
of  the  chief  stations  of  intercourse  with  France,  and  the  fine  road  uniting 
Philippeville  to  Constantina,  Biskara,  and  the  Sahara,  must  shortly  make 
it  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  and  general  importance.;]: 

Philippeville  was  founded  by  Marshal  Valine  in  1838,  on  the  bay  of 
Stora,  and  has,  according  to  the  Tableau,  a  good  sheltered  harbour.  The 
citadel  at  Philippeville  is  called  the  Fort  de  France,  and  the  fort  to  the 
west  is  Fort  Royal.  At  the  opposite  extremity  is  Fort  d'Orleans ;  and 
eastward,  on  a  height  in  the  plain,  is  Fort  Valine.  Detached  forts  have 
also  been  erected  on  the  heights  surrounding  the  valley  in  which  Philippe- 
ville is  situated.  The  land  surrounding  this  rising  town  is  rich  and  good ; 
and  its  distance  from  Constantina  is  twenty-two  leagues  {55  miles),  the 

*  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  1850. 

t  For  further  particulars  see  the  statistical  tables. 

X  Near  Philippeville,  St.  Marie  saw  some  fine  plantations  of  tobacco. 
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road  passing  first  through  aa  open  plain,  and  then  through  the  defiles  of 
the  Little  Atlas.  The.  population  o£  Philippeville  amounted  in  1839  to 
290  French  and  221  fordgners,  97  women^  and  108  children ;  total,  716  * 

East  of  Philippeville  is  the  small  port  of  Gkivetta ;  and  after  doubling 
Ras  Hadeed  and  proceeding  four  leagues  (10  miles),  you  come  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Sinus  Numidicus  and  an  island  called  Tackeesh, 
with  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  opposite  continent.  Proceeding 
eastward,  you  pass  Cape  Hamrah  (or  red),  the  Hippi  Promontorvum ;  and 
after  doubling  this  you  reach  the  Fort  G€uois,  beyond  which  you  arrive 
at  Bona.f  But  we  must  dwell  a  little  longer  on  its  approaches^  Numidia 
was  more  favoured  than  any  other  part  of  Afnca  by  the  Romans ;  and  the 
best  part  of  Numidia  is  the  plain  enclosed  between  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
and  the  outliers  that  detach  themselves  from  it  to  fonn  to  the  east  Cape 
Rose,  to  the  west  the  abrupt  shore  of  Stora.  The  sea  bathes  it  to  the 
north  by  the  two  indentures  called  Gulf  of  Bona  and  Gulf  of  Numidia  or 
Stora.  Mount  Edough,  whose  long  and  narrow  mass  rises  like  a  rampart, 
separates  this  plain  from  the  sea^  running  between  the  two  gulfs  for 
fifteen  leagues  (37  miles);  and  passing  behind  the  mountain^  you  proceed 
in  a  straight  line  from  Bona  to  Stora  by  a  road  parallel  to  it.  The  Sey- 
bouse  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gates  of  Bona,  and  the  Mafrag  at  five 
leagues  (12^  miles)  to  the  east ;  both  are  navigable  from  their  mouth  to 
the  entrance  of  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas. 

This  plain,  by  which  the  French  possessions  touch  the  regency  of 
Tunis  and  approach  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  being  180  leagues 
(450  miles)  in  extent,  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  part  of  Africa  for 
colonisation,  but  has  been  less  resorted  to  than  any  other  part  of  Algeria 
hitherto,  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  drainage  in  the  surrounding  marshes^ 
and  the  want  of  a  good  port  at  Bona.^ 

What  is  called  the  port  of  Bona  is  only  a  shallow  anchorage  with  bad 
holding-ground,  weakly  defended  from  the  sea  by  the  point  of  the  Lion, 
and  lower  down  by  that  of  the  Stork  {Oigogney,  which  advances  60 
metres  (196*80  feet)  into  the  sea.  The  anchorage  consists  of  a  bed  of 
sand  stretched  over  the  rock,  stirred  up  and  moved  in  bad  weather  by  the 
surf,  and  offering  no  resistance  to  anchons.  *  A  year  seldom  passes  with- 
out shipwreck  in  the  bay  of  Bona ;  and  on  the  25th  Januaiy,  1835,  four- 
teen vessels,  including  one  brig  of  war,  perished  there ;  eighteen  days 
after,  six  other  ships-  experienced  the  same  fate,  being  the  last  vessels 
left  in  the  roadstead.  But  to  the  north  of  this  dangerous  station,  a  high 
coast,  which  ends  in  the  Cap  de  Garde,  runs  for  two  leagues  (5  miles) 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  presents  in  its  indentured  the  anchorages  of 
Caroubiers  and  of  Fort  G6nois. 

The  first  is  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  the  other  three  from  the  town. 

*  Tableau  de  la  Situation  for  1889,  and  Baron  Bande.  f  Blofeld,  p.  43. 

t  Baron  Baude,  yoL  ii.  p.  1. 
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When:  Bona  was  more  frequented,  marine  assurances  only  applied,  in  case 
of  accidents,  to  ships  anchored  m  those  two  harbours,  from  the  15th  of  May 
to  the  15th  September;  and  during  the  remaining  eight  months  ef  the  year, 
they  were  only  given  to  vessels  mooring  under  the  Fort  G^nois.  Since 
the  year  1835,  the  largest  ships  of  the  French  navy,  such  as  the  Jupiter, 
the  Sufiren,  and  the  Montebello,  remain  all  the  winter  in  the  anchorage  of 
Fort  G^noisi  whence,  however,  there  was  no  road  to  Bona  in  1841.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  quiet  and  deep  waters,  of  the  Seybouse  gave 
them  a  good  port ;  but  for  thirteen  centuries  the  alluviaT  deposits  have 
gained  on  the  sea^  and  the  regular  bottom  of  the  river  is  behind  a  bar, 
alternately  open  or  shut,  according  to  the  predominance  of  the  fluvial 
current  and  the  winds  in  the  high  sea. 

According  to  Baron  Baude,  the-  only  place  near  the  town  fit  for  a  port 
is  the  creek  bordered  by  rocks,  before  the  Stork  Fort  and  the  Point  of  the 
Lazaretto;  the  sea  at  this  spot  being  deep,  the  approach  easy,  and  the 
accumulation  of  sand  impossible.* 

Having  brought  the  reader  to  the  gates  of  Bona,  we  shall  enter  the 
town  in  the  society  of  some  select  friends,  prefiEusing  a  broad  outline  of  its 
most  prominent  features. 

Bona  is  the  Frank  name  of  this  city,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  corrup- 
*  Baron  Baude,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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tion  of  the  Latin  Hippo  Regius,  a  Eoman  town  situated  at  the  distance 
of  one  mile  on  the  Seybouse,  and  from  whose  materials  it  was  originally 
built  by  the  Saracens.     The  Arabs  call  Bona  Blaid-el-Aneb,  or  Anaba, 

i^jUc  the  city  of  jujubes;  or  simply  Anaba,  from  the  quantity  of  those 

fruit-trees  growing  near  it;  and  Leo  Africanus  informs  us  that  Blaid-el- 
Aneb  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Hippona.* 

St.  Marie  says  that  the  town  stands  on  a  flat  space  of  ground,  forming 
a  pentagon  of  fourteen  hectares  (35  acres)  in  extent,  surrounded  with 
wretched  walls.  He  adds  that  its  population  is  not  numerous,  and  that  it 
has  no  trade.-}- 

Baron  Baude  assigned  it  a  population  of  5338  Europeans  in  1840, 
adding,  that  a  bad  wall  shuts  in  this  population  in  a  pentagon  of  fourteen 
hectares  (35  acres),  and  separates  it  frx>m  the  sea.  In  1850,  Madame  Pnis 
gave  it  a  population  of  12,000,  of  whom  4000  were  French,  chiefly  Pto- 
ven9aux  (natives  of  Provence).  { 

St.  Marie,  who  landed  at  Bona  in  1845,  informs  us  that  at  the  Quay 
they  observed  in  the  harbour  many  barks  about  to  start  for  the  coral 
fishery.  On  landing,  they  saw  before  them  a  great  Morisco  Gate,  like 
that  of  Medeah  (in  1845);  and  on  one  side  was  a  pretty  broad  street^ 
which,  after  some  turning,  led  to  a  square  surrounded  by  houses  in  the 
European  style,  as  at  Algiers. 

Bona  is  situated  low  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  coast.  §  On  a 
summit,  only  remarkable  for  a  rapid  ascent,  is  the  Casbah,  whose  guns 
command  the  anchorage  of  the  Cassarins.  Open  on  all  sides,  the  sur- 
rounding ground  ofiers  no  shelter  for  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  who  would 
find  it  impossible  to  mask  himself  by  entrenchments,  because,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  line  of  approach,  the  pickaxe,  at  the  first  stroke,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  solid  rock.  The  Casbah,  built  by  Peter  de  Navarre,  is 
inferior  to  nothing  in  modern  art.  The  trifling  trade  of  Bona  is,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Marie,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Madame  Prus,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  a  longer  and  more  recent  residence  at  Bona  (1850),  gives  us 
the  following  particulars:  "The  Eue  Constantino,  which  is  a  kind  of 
suburb  to  the  town,  is  composed  both  of  Arab  and  French  houses.  The 
Rue  Damremont  and  the  Place  d'Armes  are  built  entirely  in  the  French 
style;  but  the  roofs  are  surrounded  with  terraces,  where  linen  tents  are 
pitched,  under  which  the  inhabitants  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time, 
breathing  the  cool  evening  air. 

"  A  beautiful  church  was  commenced  three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bona,  near  the  Porte  Damremont;  but  the  want  of  funds,  the 
great  obstacle  to  all  undertakings  of  this  nature,  prevented  its  further  pro- 
gress in  ^850.     The  wits  of  the  town  compare  the  building  of  this  edifice 

•  Blofeld,  p.  48.  t  Page  209.  t  Mad,  Pros,  pp.  ZQ-98. 

Z  3oDA  Stands  in  36°  52'  N.  l&t.  and  7°  45'  K  long,  of  Greenwich. 
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to  that  of  the  triumphal  arch  at  Paris  near  the  Barri^re  de  r£toile :  it 
would  be  unfortunate^  were  the  same  result  to  take  place  in  both  cases. 

'*  I  must  not  forget  to  add^  that  Bona  is  more  backward  in  civilisation 
than  any  other  town  occupied  by  the  French  in  this  country.  Its  finest 
habitations,  like  that  of  Karesi,  offer  a  strange  mixture  of  modem  luxury 
and  ancient  barbarism.  Bona,  the  distant,  the  uncivilised  Bona,  presented 
but  few  attractions,  either  to  the  philosopher  or  the  traveller.  The  in- 
terest of  all  has  ever  been  centered  in  Algiers :  thither  were  dispatched 
the  first  specimens  of  Parisian  commerce ;  there  the  first  French  settlers 
formed  their  establishment ;  and,  thanks  to  twenty-one  years  of  civil  and 
military  occupation^  this  chief  of  Algerian  cities  has  lost  much  of  its  pri-' 
mitive  character." 

The  4000  French  inhabitants  of  Bona  flocked  in  after  the  army,  and 
the  Maltese  had  even  forestalled  them.  The  latter  have  a  monopoly  of 
provisions  and  of  household  goods ;  and  the  French  stand  no  chance  in 
competing  with  them,  as  they  are  very  sharp  in  business.  The  Maltese 
lend  out  on  interest,  the  ordinary  rate  of  usury  being  10  per  cent,  whilst 
in  urgent  cases  it  is  raised  to  25,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent.  They  lay 
claim  to  the  office  of  street-porter;  are  a  very  strong,  laborious,  and  in- 
dustrious race,  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  their  warehouses,  without  taking 
off  their  clothes ;  they  are,  moreover,  possessed  of  great  muscular  strength, 
four  of  them  being  able  to  carry  easily  a  great  cask  of  wine,  suspended 
by  ropes  to  the  tops  of  wooden  poles,  which  they  place  on  their  shoulders. 
Their  treatment  of  the  Arabs,  like  that  of  the  colonists  generally,  is  very 
bad  and  insulting ;  a  circumstance  resulting,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
inefficient  state  of  the  police,  and  the  charities  of  Chri8tend6m. 

Madame  Prus  was  particularly  struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of 
a  Maltese  wedding,  which  presents  a  greater  likeness  to  our  notions  of  a 
funeral.  On  the  bridal  procession  the  women  go  together,  their  heads 
covered  with  black  aprons,  including  the  bride,  and  followed  by  the  men, 
dressed  in  a  uniform  costume,  not  unlike  that  of  English  sailors.  The 
catalogue  of  Maltese  charms  is  crowned  by  Madame  Prus  pronouncing 
them  perfidious,  cunning,  and  superstitious,  with  all  the  vices  of  Italians 
and  Without  any  of  their  virtues.*  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  that  these 
excellent  and  honest  people  are  classed  by  the  French  official  documents 
as  Anglais,     Verily,  the  Union  Jack  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

We  propose  to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  the  statistics  of  Bona, 
and  the  causes  of  its  unhealthiness,  which  has  become  proverbial.  In 
1841,  Baron  Baude  remarked  that  at  that  time  there  were  fewer  women 
in  proportion  to  men  in  Bona  than  in  any  other  town  in  Algeria.  The 
French  scarcely  composed  one-third  of  the  number,  being  much  less  nume- 
rous than  the  Maltese,  who  had  not,  however,  brought  their  women  with 
them«  The  proportion  of  women  to  men  was,  in  1839, 
*  Beoidence,  &c.  1850,  pp.  36-88. 
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Europeaos^ 
MussulmftnB 
Iflraelitefl  . 


Men. 

Women. 

Children* 

ToUL 

197^ 

552 

158 

8095 

699 

m 

582 

1966 

140 

80 

63 

283 

2812 

18U 

loi 

5338 

Total  ..... 

The  Europeans  were  analysed  thus :  French,  1 114; ;  Maltese,  1206 ;  Italians, 
115;  Spaniards,  550;  German,  &e.  IIQ.  The  proportion  of  women  to  men 
in  this  number  is  28  per  cent.  There  die  in  France  1  in  39*5,  at  Bona 
1  in  13*2,  though  the  colonists  are  not  old  people.  The  following  table 
contains  the  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  from  1833  to  1838  : 


Years. 

Births.     . 

Deaths. 

Tears. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1833 

16 

71 

1886 

78 

140 

1834 

57 

108 

1887 

70 

170 

1835 

66 

136      , 

1838 

110 

209 

So  much  for  the  Baron's  statistics.*  The  French  official  docatnents 
from  1847  to  1849  present  us  with  the  following  tables  : 

1847.  French,  2387  ;  Anglo-Maltese,  2268 ;  Spaniards,  144  ;  ItaJians, 
1344 ;  Germans,  352 ;  Swiss,  18  ;  divers,  122.  Men,  2998 ;  women, 
1659  ;  children,  1978.     Total,  6635. 

1848.  French,  3152;  Anglo-Maltese,  1541 ;  Spaniards,  195;  Italians, 
1510;  Germans,  152;  Smss,  49;  dtrers,  113.  Men,  3194;  women, 
1981  ;  children,  1537.     Total,  6712. 

1849.  French,  3229  ;  Anglo-Maltese,  1047;  Spaniards,  230  ;  Italians, 
489  ;  Germans,  101 ;  Swiss,  72;  divers,  82.  Men,  2802;  women,  1387; 
chUdren,  1061.     Total,  5250.-+ 

The  unhealthiness  of  Bona  is  proved  bj  the  hospital  returns.  The 
garrison  has  seldom  exceeded  4500  men  ;  and,  independeiitly  of  nume- 
rous invalids  in  the  regimental  infirmaries,  the  hospital  contains  habitually 
one-tenth,  and  occasionally  one-third,  of  the  troops.  The  hospitid  returns 
from  1833  to  1839  are  as  follow : 


Years. 


Mean. 


Dec.  Sist.       Deceased. 


1832 

812 

452 

459 

1883 

442 

331 

1526 

1834 

534 

762 

466 

1835 

•     883 

891 

876 

1836 

344 

765 

869 

1888 

450 

717 

661 

1839 

445  ' 

804 

«40t 

The  garrison  on  the  8th  of  April,  1332,  consisted  at  first  of  100  men 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line,  and  rose  till  October  of  the  sajne  yeai  to 
3500  men.     As  every  soldier  enters  about  twice  every  year^  the  above 


»  Alar^rio,  vol.  il  p.  88. 

X  Baron  Baudo,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 


t  Tableau  dela  SituatioD,  1850^  pp.  94*96. 
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hospital  retuTDB  do  not  really  give  a  safficient  list  of  stifferers.  It  is  some- 
what remarkahle  that  the  distri^  of  Bona  was  bnee  very  healthy ;  but  the 
cause  of  the  present  infectious  fevers  that  previA  there  is  well  known. 
The  space  between  old  Hippo  and  the  modem  town  was  in  remote  times 
a  cove  of  the  gulf.  Earth  brought  down  by  the  Seybouse,  and  driven  up 
by  the  sea,  has  converted  this  cove  into  a  phdn^  many  parts  of  which  are 
hardly  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  sand-hills  raised  by  the  wind  along 
the  coast  have  made  a  number  of  reservoirs  in  the  low  places^  into  which 
the  waters  of  Mount  Edough,  of  the  vale  of  Kharezas,  and  sometimes  of 
the  surf,  flow ;  these  waters  not  being  able  to  flow  off  again,  stagnate  and 
give  biiih  to  miasmas  under  the  action  of  a  hot  sun.  There  are  four  chief 
depdts  of  marshes  near  the  town,  the  most  remote  being  about  1500 
metres  distant  (4920  feet), 

M.Carette  in  1633-4  estimated  the  amount  of  land  to  be  drained  at 
15-27  hectares  (98*17  acres),  and  the  amount  of  matter  requbed  to  fill 
them  up  100,000  cubic  metres  (109,300  cubic  yards). 

St.  Marie  describes  the  pestilential  exhalations  as  occasioned  by  the 
Herbeyra  marsh,  adjoining  the  Constantintl  gate. 

Two  thousand  metres  (6560  feet)  from  Bona,  to  the  right  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Seybouse,  is  a  piece  of  low  and  wet  ground  called  the  cuve  (pit  or 
hollow)  Herbeyra,  whose  exhalations  reach  the  town.  It  consists  of  about 
70  hectaares  (175  acres),  and  might  be  easily  filled  up  with  the  sand  of  the 
neighbouring  sand-hills,  or  planted  over.  The  marshy  meadows  of  Yale 
Kharezas  ought  also  to  be  drained.* 

Another  cause  of  the  nnhealtiiiness  of  Bona  may  be  traced  to  the 
filthy  state  of  many  of  its  streets  ;  dirt  having  accumulated  in  them  since 
time  immemorial,  and  having  raised  the  soil  considerably  in  some  places. 
Many  of  the  houses,  according  to  St  Marie,  are  buried  2  metres  (6*56 
in  nun6.f 

An  additional  cause  of  insalubrity  is  presented  by  the  scarcity  of  water, 
the  aqueducts  havingbeen  destroyed  in  1832;  when  Bona  was  taken  by  the 
French,  who  have  only  lately  attempted  to  remedy  the  ervil.  Baron  Baude 
states,  that  it  used  to  have  seven  fountains  carefally  kept  up  under  the 
Turks;  but  in  1841  there  wflts  Only  one ;  and  every  household  had  to  go 
half  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  ramparts  every  day  to  get  theirs.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  1832  Achmet-Bey  wished  to  destroy  Bona,  and  cut  all 
the  water-conduits.f 

In  1834  Baron  Baude  states,  that  the  14  hectares  (35  acres)  embraced 
within  the  walls  contained  674  houses,  of  which  288  belonged  to  the  au- 
thorities (the  Domaine),  266  had  been  appropriated  to  barracks,  and  22  to 
the  civil  service.  § 

The  latest  particulars  respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  Bonia,  and 

♦  Baron  Baude,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.  f  fit  Marie. 

$  Baron  Bande,  roL  it  p.  18.  §  Ibid, 
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the  statistics  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  wbich  are  now  presented 
to  the  reader,  are  obtained  from  official  documents. 

From  1834  to  184g,  1233  metres  (4044-24  feet)  of  prindpal  streets 
were  opened,  of  which  608  metres  (1994*24  feet)  were  pared,  and  625 
metres  (2050  feet)  macadamised;  3540  metres  (11,611  feet)  of  smaller 
streets  have  been  paved,  and  may  be  considered  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 
Seven  squares  have  been  macadamised  and  planted  with  338  trees.  These 
works  have  cost  306,000  francs  (12,240i). 

Several  important  works  have  been  undertaken  to  supply  Bona  with 
water  ;  e.  g.  7750  metres  (25,420  feet)  of  water-conduits,  and  5670  metres 
(18,597*60  feet)  of  sewerage,  have  been  opened  from  1833  to  1847. 
Sixty-four  regcvrds,  or  watermen,  look  after  the  works.  The  great  conduit 
which  brings  the  water  from  Mount  Edough  to  Bcma  forms  two  siphons ; 
the  first  of  which  has  a  length  of  3157  metres  (10,354*96  feet),  and  the 
second  of  793  metres  (260104  feet).  Out  of  the  5676  metres  (18,617*28 
feet)  of  dn^nage,  350  jnetres  (1148  feet)  are  vaulted,  and  can  be  entered 
and  examined  from  within.  The  expenses  incurred  in  forming  these  con- 
duits and  drains  have  amounted  to  597,500  francs  (23,900^.). 

A  civil  prison  and  tribunal  of  justice  have  been  erected  at  Bona 
since  1845,  costing  25,000  francs  (1000^.)  ;  and  a  school- house  was  built 
in  1845-6,  at  an  expense  of  27,000  francs  (1080^.). 

The  church  of  Bona,  which  had  already  cost  180,000  francs  (7200^.) 
in  1850,  was  not  at  that  time  completed. 

The  house  of  the  sub-prefecture  of  Bona,  begun  in  1846,  was  not 
finished  in  1849  for  want  of  funds,  having  cost  79,000  francs  (3160^.). 
A  market-place  was  built  there  in  1846-47,  costing  1200  francs  (48/.) ; 
and  a  cemetery  at  the  same  date,  estimated  at  24,000  francs  (960/.). 

The  Douane  of  Bona,  built  in  1844,  cost  109,000  francs  (4360/.);  and 
a  caravanserai,  afterwards  converted  into  a  native  market,  was  built  there 
in  1843,  at  a  cost  of  70,000  francs  (2800/.). 

The  military  works  erected  at  Bona  by  the  French  government  within 
the  last  few  years  have  cost  1,991,800  francs  (79,672/.),  from  1832  to 
1849  inclusive.  A  battery  for  ten  pieces  of  ordnance  has  been  built  at 
the  Fort  Cigogne,  with  magazines,  <Sz;c. ;  and  a  battery  for  twelve  pieces  has 
been  begun  on  the  rock  of  the  Lion.  The  town  wall  and  the  Casbah  have 
been  improved ;  barracks  for  1100  men  and  360  horses  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  a  workshop  for  300  convicts  has  been  formed,  and  a  residence  for 
the  commandant  built,  besides  a  powder-ntagazine  at  the  Casbah  for 
30,000  kilogrammes  (66,000  lbs.).*  M.  Berbrugger  gives  the  following 
graphic  description  of  Bona : 

^'  Before  reaching  the  anchorage  of  Cazerain,  you  pass  the  Cap  de  Garde, 
or  Cap  Rouge.  The  last  name  i&  the  literal  translation  of  Bas-el-Hamrah, 
the  appellation  applied  to  it  by  the  natives :  the  ancients  called  it  Ilippi 
•  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  1860,  pp.  818-881.    (Travaux  Publics.) 
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prtmumiorvum.  Eoman  marble-quarries,  whence  thej  obtained  the  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  Hippo  Begiiis  and  of  Aphrodisium,  are  still 
seen  there,  together  with  fresh  traces  of  their  quarrying  labours ;  and  a 
great  number  of  fossil  shells,  some  of  large  size,  are  found  incrusted  in  the 
schistous  rock  of  the  cape. 

A  little  beyond  the  cape,  towards  the  town,  stands  forth  the  Fort 
G^nois;  a  building  of  a  shining  white  colour,  built  on  a  rock  lashed  by  the 
waves.  When  Bona  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Tunis,  they  granted  the 
monopoly  of  the  coral  fishery,  reaching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seybouse 
to  Cape  Rosa,  to  the  Genoese.  The  fishermen,  whose  industry  was  inter- 
rupted by  pirates,  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort  on  a  rock  in  the 
bay;  and  though  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  they  succeeded;  hence  the 
Fort  G^nois. 

After  the  anchorage  of  Fort  G6nois  comes  that  of  theOaroubiers;  then, 
underneath  the  Casbah,  the  Bas-el-H'm&ma  (Cape  of  Pigeons),  whose  ex- 
treme point  has,  when  seen  afar  o£^  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  lion 
couchant, — Whence  the  Europeans  have  christened  it  the  Lion's  Rock.  Be- 
yond this  point  you  come  to  the  anchorage  of  Cazerain,  whence  you 
behold  the  town  of  Bona,  and  the  ruins  of  Hippo  Regius,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  woody  hillock  where  they  lie  hid  under  the  olive,  jujube,  and 
Barbary  fig-trees. 

To  the  west  the  eye  rests  with  admiration  on  the  imposing  mass  of  the 
Djebel  Edough.  From  its  summit,  which  rises  above  the  clouds,  two 
strongly-marked  ridges  descend  to  the  sea,  where,  spreading  out,  they 
form  the  Cape  of  Grarde  and  ihak^  of  the  Pigeons.  Mount  Edough  is  an 
infallible  barometer  to  the  good  people  of  Bona;  and  when,  on  a  winter's 
day,  the  clouds  are  seen  trooping  up  and  shrouding  its  grey  sides  with  a 
misty  belt,  you  may  reckon  that  you  will  soon  be  soaked  by  one  of  those 
deluges  of  rain  characteristic  of  Africa.  This  mountain,  whose  access  is 
very  difficult,  is  inhabited  by  Kabyles.  The  Romans,  who  called  it  Pap- 
pua,  fo\md  it  very  difficult  to  penetrate  into  its  recesses,  when  they  wished 
to  pursue  certain  contumacious  native  princes  who  had  fled  thither.  When 
Belisarius  recovered  Africa  from  the  Vandals  in  532,  Gelimer,  who  could 
find  no  security  in  the  towns  which  had  been  dismantled  by  Genseric, 
sought  refuge  in  the  Pappua.  The  people  of  that  mountain,  who  had  re- 
mained in  primitive  barbarism,  though  so  near  the  splendid  growth  of 
Roman  civilisation,  are  reported  to  have  viewed  with  wonder  the  effemi- 
nate character  of  the  fugitive  Vandals.  So  completely  had  they  been 
enervated  by  the  abuse  of  the  luxuries'  that  success  had  showered  into 
their  laps,  that  they  had  sunk  far  beneath  even  Roman  degeneracy  and 
corruption. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Edough,  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  point  of  rocks 
overhanging  the  Stork's  Fort  {de  la  Cigogne),  is  situated  the  Coral  Fishers' 
Bay  {dea  CoraiUleura)^  which  on  f^te-days  is  encumbered  with  the  coral- 
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fisbers'  boats,  wbose  crews  come  to  tbe  cbapel  built  on  tbat  spot  to  thank 
Qod  for  a  successfal  season,  or  to  supplicate  His  farour  if  they  have  failed. 
The  next  object  is  the  Lazaretto,  and  then  the  Stork's  Fort;  and  after 
passing  the,  latter  spot,  you  face  Bona,  whose  appearance  is  not  at  all  im- 
posing. It  stands  on  the  site  of  Aphrodisium,  so  called  from  Aphrodite, 
or  Venus,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  had  raised  a  handsome  temple,  and 
whom  they  had  chosen  as  their  patroness.  Bona  is  built  of  the  remains 
of  that  little  city,  and  of  those  of  Hippo  Begins.     The  natives  call  it 

ijlic  f\\  jjj  Blad-el-Anabe  (the  town  of  jujubes),  or  more  commonly 

Anabah,  on  account  of  the  number  of  jujube-trees  that  grew  around  it 
formerly,  but  which  Were  cut  down  by  the  French  soon  after  their  occu- 
pation, in  order  to  free  the  approaches  of  the  town,  and  to  remove  all 
shelter  for  the  Eabyles,  who  used  to  practise  at  picking  off  the  French 
soldiers  with  their  long  guns. 

Bona  was  founded  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Hippo  by  the  Arabs 
(A.D.  687).  Its  inhabitants  lived  always  independent  till  the  time  of  the 
Turks,  regarding  the  kings  placed  over  them  rather  as  patrons  than  as 
sovereigns;  and  when  the  latter  sought  to  tighten  the  reins,  they  threat- 
ened to  surrender  to  the  Christians.  The  latter  took  possession  of  it 
under  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  the  time  of  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  Alvar 
Gbmez  Zagal  being  left  there  with  1000  foot  and  25  horse.  He  kept 
the  town  and  plundered  the  country  with  this  weak  force;  but  on  Zagal's 
death,  the  emperor  ordered  the  town  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations to  be  razed.  The  Turks  took  it  afterwards  from  the  kings  of 
Tunis,  who  were  too  weak  to  hold  it;  but  it  changed  masters  several  times 
subsequently. 

Beyond  Bona  you  perceive  a  river,  the  Boudjema  (the  Armva  of  the 
ancients),  which,  after  having  watered  the  vale  of  Kharesas,  passes  imder 
the  bridge  of  Hippo  Itegius,  and  reaches  the  bay  by  trickling  through  the 
sands  that  obstruct  its  mouth.  A  little  beyond  is  the  Seybouse,  a  rather 
broad  and  deep  river,  once  the  port  of  the  Romans;  but  its  entrance  is 
now  barred  by  a  shifting  sand-bank  The  brig  j^t^,  which  was  wrecked 
there  in  January  1835,  altered  the  bar  considerably;  and  this  fact  may 
lead  the  way  to  clearing  the  mouth  of  the  river  eventually,  by  suggesting 
some  mode  of  deepening  the  channel. 

Between  tiiese  two  streams  rises  a  green  hillock,  terminating  on  the 
sea-side  the  chain  of  hills  that  limit  the  vale  of  Kharesas  on  the  S.£.  On 
this  spot  once  stood  Hippo  Begins,  a  veiy  important  city,  of  which  more 
anon. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seybouse  begins  a  vast  plain  extending  beyond 
the  Mafrag  (the  Eubricatus).  The  splendid  pastures  that  it  presented 
afforded  to  Ahmed  Bey  of  this  province  the  means  of  paying  the  annual 
tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  of  pocketing  a  balance  of  100,000  fr. 
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(4000^.)  Being  once  in  difficulties  from  immediate  want  of  money^-the 
plain  of  Bona  alone  gare  him  500^000  francs  (20,000^.)  in  the  space  of  a 
few  days.* 

"  We  entered  Bona,**  says  Madame  Fras,  ''by  the  Porte  Constantine. 
It  was  most  curioos  to  see  the  Arab  market,  which  was  held  outside  the 
gates,  but  within  the  fortifications.  Imagine  a  number  of  white  figures, 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  walls  which  surround  them,  moving  busily 
to  and  fro  among  the  stores  of  provisions  laid  out  for  sale.  These  are  the 
Arabs  of  the  district,  wrapped  in  their  white  burnouses,  or  sheepskins. 
Their  wares  consist  of  different  kinds  of  fruits,  which  grow  abundantly  in 
this  country,  curdled  milk  in  earthen  vesdels,  butter,  &c.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  courage  is  necessary  to  penetrate  through  this  crowd  and  gather 
in  one's  stock  of  provisions,  as  the  want  of  cleanliness,  both  in  the  articles 
of  food  and  in  the  parsons  of  those  that  sell  them,  is  most  revolting. 
They  use  no  ablutions,  except  those  prescribed  by  the  Koran,  which  are 
limited  to  the  hands  and  feet  Their  clothes  actually  swkrm  with  vermin, 
and  a  visit  to  the  Arab  market  can  never  be  made  without  disastrous  con- 
sequences; but  the  inconvenience  being  unavoidable,  the  best  way  is  to 
bear  it  with  stoical  firmness,  and  to  overcome  the  disgust  which  the  scene 
described  causes  to  our  more  refined  feelings. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more*  picturesque  than  the  view  from  the  market- 
place. The  old  Arab  town,  half  concealed  by  its  high  embattled  walls,  is 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre^,  and  about  a  hundred  steps  farther 
you  see  the  terraces  belonging  to  the  more  modem  parts  of  the  city.  The 
military  hospital,  and  the  minaret  with  its  pointed  roof,  are  imposing 
edifices,  situated  in  the  Place  d'Armes.  On  the  left  is  the  lofty  chain  of 
Mount  Edough,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  lovely  valley;  and  on  the  right 
the  blue  waters  of  th^  Mediterranean.  On  the  sea-shore  are  to  be  seen 
the  tents  of  the  Bedouin  salt-merchants,  with  their  camels  lying  on  the 
sand,  and  their  small  lean  horses  picketed  to  the  groimd.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  Twin  mountains  appear  in  bold  relief  against  the  bhie  sky;  on 
these  were  erected  the  sumptuous  edifices  of  ancient  Hippona,  several  im- 
posing remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Beservoirs  of  enormous 
size,  and  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Peace^  of  which  St.  Augustin 
was  the  first  bishop,  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  city. 

**  The  higher  classes  of  the  Moors,  though  they  do  not  conform  to  all 
our  customs,  have  adopted  many  of  them  from  the  mere  impulse  of  imita- 
tion.  They  speak  French;  which,  indeed,  they  find  indispensable,  from 
their  frequent  contact  with  French  society.  But  this  accomplishment  is 
practised  by  the  men  only.  A  Moorish  lady  has  never  been  known  to 
accompany  her  husband  on  any  visit,  or  to  make  the  least  change  in  tra- 
ditional usages.  *'t 

"  Here  we  are,"  observes  M.  Berbrugger,  "  in  the  interior  of  Bon%  in 
*  Berbrugger,  part  iii,  f  Madame  Pnu. 
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the  Place  'Rorigo,  where  the  principal  streets  meet,  leading  to  the  gates  of 
the  Marine,  Constantino,  Zikhan,  and  of  the  Casbah.  To  the  left  is  the 
house  of  Youssouf,  and  at  the  end  you  see  the  taper  minaret  of  the 
mosque.  To  the  right  jou  see  a  tree  whose  trunk  is  surrounded  with 
boards,  on  which  are  commonly  pasted  up  the  proclamations,  notices,  and 
other  official  publications.  This  place  is  also  the  seat  of  a  kind  of  perma- 
nent fair,  which  took  a  remarkable  development  after  the  return  of  the 
second  Constantina  expedition.  The  arms,  the  carpets,  and  even  the 
dresses  of  the  conquered  were  exposed  there  for  sale.  The  Jews  and  Mal- 
tese, who  had  followed  the  army  with  views  somewhat  foreign  to  glory, 
let  the  French  soldiers  reap  the  laurels ;  and,  after  gathering  in  a  more 
lucrative  and  less  honourable  harvest,  they  came  back  from  Constantina 
with  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  which  they  displayed  at  Bona.  There 
was  a  complete  fever  at  the  time  for  what  were  called  the  souvenirs  de 
Constcmtme. 

"  The  interior  of  Bona  is  like  that  of  most  towns  in  Algeria.  Seen  from 
a  distance,  almost  all  appear  pretty ;  but  when  you  enter  them,  it  is  soon 
discovered  how  remote  the  reality  is  from  the  appearance.  But  in  Bona 
the  streets  appeared,  even  in  1843,  less  narrow  and  obscure  than  those  of 
Algiers,  which  proceeds  merely  from  the  circumstance  that  the  houses  are 
not  so  high.  Save  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  dwellings  is  about 
the  same.  In  the  business-streets  appear  little  shops  without  any  commu- 
nication with  the  building  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  seem  so  many 
niches  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Every  where  else  in  the  Arab 
streete  you  see  only  completely  bare  walls,  in  which  you  £nd  nothing  but 
some  openings  tlirough  which  a  child's  head  would  pass  with  difficulty ; 
within,  a  court  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported  on  columns  ;  two  or  three 
long  and  narrow  chambers  opening  into  this  gallery,  and  only  receiving 
the  daylight  through  it ;  above  is  the  terrace,  an  almost  universal  appen- 
dage at  Bona. 

"  The  other  side  of  the  square  is  built  in  the  European  style,  like 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  at  Paris,  but  in  much  more  modest  proportions.  This 
kind  of  building  is  onerous  to  the  landlords,  but  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
pedestrians,  who  find  under  the  galleries  a  refuge  from  carriages,  horses, 
and  other  cattle,  and  a  shelter  against  the  sun  and  the  rain.  In  1843 
this  square  was  almost  the  only  part  of  the  town  where  French  architec- 
ture had  appeared,  all  the  other  parts  remaining  in  their  ancient  state, 
save  some  demolitions  rendered  necessary  to  dear  the  roads  for  the 
French  wagon-train,  which  gave  a  ruinous  aspect  to  many  streets  at  that 
time."* 

The  chief  mosque  of  Bona  contains  some  splendid  Corinthian  capitals 
and  beautiful  fluted  columns,  which  appear  to  be  the  relics  of  some  Roman 
temple.  They  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  famous  Basilica  of 
-*  Berbrogger,  partiii.!).  8. 
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Peace,  existing  at  Hippo  ia  St.  Augustin's  time ;  or  they  may  perhaps 
be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Aphrodisium.  The  first  Chris- 
tians built  their  churches  with  the  materials  of  Pagan  temples  ;  afterwards 
came  the  Arabs,  who  built  their  mosques  with  the  ruins  of  th»  two  pre- 
ceding worships.  The  same  stones  and  marbles  have  been  devoted  by 
succeeding  races  to  form  the  House  of  Grod  j  as  immortal  as  religious  ideas, 
they  have  only  changed  in  form  and  arrangement 

The  great  mosque  of  Bona  resembles  all  buildings  of  this  kind.  Its 
three  parallel  galleries  call  to  mind  the  nave  and  collateral  aisles  of  our 
churches.  At  the  bottom  is  a  niche  turned  to  Gobla,  or  Mecca :  there 
stands  the  priest  {jmomC),  or  the  person  commissioned  to  direct  public 
prayer.  A  modem  staircase  terminated  by  a  platform  {mornheur)  is  seen 
to  the  left ;  it  is  a  kind  of  pulpit,  which  the  imam  mounts  every  Friday, 
before  mid-day  prayers  {d-eidem),  to  preach  to  the  people.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  mats,  with  carpets  on  the  top  of  them,  where  the  slipperless 
worshippers  kneel.  When  the  crowd  is  great,  those  who  fear  unpleasant 
exchanges  take  their  slippers  with  them,  instead  of  leaving  them  at  the 
door. 

Lamps  with  several  jets  hang  from  vaults  by  iron  chains ;  but  they  are 
never  lighted  except  during  the  Bamahdan,  when  the  exterior  of  the 
mosque  is  also  illuminated.  An  elegant  minaret  («m4)  shoots  up  over  the 
mosque,  and  is  crowned  by  a  gallery  whence  the  moaedden  calls  the  faith- 
ful to  prayers  five  times  a  day.  Further  particulars  respecting  Mussulman 
worship  will  be  found  in  another  place.* 

With  the  reader's  kind  permission,  we  shall  now  take  a  stroll  to  Mount 
Edough  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  gladly  exchange  the  miasmas  of 
the  marshes  for  the  fresh  mountain-breezes. 

Mount  Edough  offers  limestone  all  along  this  coast,  a  formation  of 
which  it  is  deprived  for  80  leagues  (200  miles)  fi*om  Bugia  to  Cape  Boux. 
The  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Edough  is  uninhabited ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  are  the  remains  of  the  immense  plantations  of  olives  formed  in 
the  17th  century  by  Mustapha  de  Cordenas,  a  rich  Moorish  refugee  from 
Spain,  which  Peysonnel  found  in  all  their  vigour  in  1725.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  cape  there  has  been  established  from  time  immemorial  the 
poor  and  inoffensive  tribe  of  Ali,  which  was  visited  by  Baron  Baude. 
He  found  the  solitary  slopes  of  Mount  Edough  carpeted  on  that  side  up 
to  the  highest  summits,  with  that  humble  arborial  vegetation  which  in 
Africa  issues  from  the  struggle  between  the  vegetative  force  of  the  soil 
and  the  devastating  teeth  of  the  cattle.  Some  fruit-trees,  vines,  little 
fields  of  maize  and  com,  and  sheds  bnilt  of  unhewn  stones,  are  signs  of 
the  tendency  existing  in  the  Ouled-Ali  to  plant  and  build  on  a  larger 
scale,  if  they  possessed  the  means ;  but  the  tribe  is  so  limited,  that  it  only 
constitutes  a  small  family. 

*  Berbruggter,  part  lii.  p.  7. 
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The  only  reproach  that  St.  AuguBtin  could  make  to  the  Kabjles  of 
Mount  Edough/ during  his  residence  of  thirty-six  years  at  Bona,  was,  that 
they  spoke  Punic,  and  did  not  understand  Latin,  in  which  the  word  of 
God  was«preached. 

Four  leagues  and  a  half  south-west  of  Bona  (11 1  miles),  the  Lake 
Efzara  occupies  10  square  leagues  (62^  square  miles)  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Edough.  The  valley  of  Kharazas  opens  in  a  direct  line  from  Bona  to 
Lake  Efzara,  between  the  foot  of  Mount  Edough  and  the  hills  of  Belelida  ; 
and,  according  to  Desfontaines,  whenever  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Efzara  are 
swollen  by  winter  rains,  they  flow  by  this  valley  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Bona  is  represented  by  Baron  Baude  as  a  better  military  station  than 
the  ancient  Hippo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  interval  of  1000 
metres  (3820  feet).  The  north-west  angle  of  the  plain,  which  extends  on 
the  left  of  the  Seybouse,  is  closed  between  the  head  of  the  Edough  and 
the  sea  by  a  hillock  of  103  metres  (354-24  feet)  in  height,  separated 
from  the  mountains  by  a  narrow  valley.  Bona  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
and  on  the  south  side  of  this  hill ;  and  the  summit,  which  is  reached  by 
steep  slopes,  is  crowned  by  the  Casbah,  whose  cannon,  as  previously 
stated,  sweep  the  anchorage  of  Cassarins. 

There  are  70  square  leagues  (437  J  square  miles)  of  plain  between  the 
Efzara  lake  and  the  river  Mafrag.  This  surface  is  divided  into  two  almost 
equal  parts  by  the  river  Seybouse.  The  eastern  part  is  a  rectangle,  and 
touches  the  walls  of  Bona  by  its  north-west  angle .;  the  sea  and  two  navi- 
gable rivers  defend  three  sides  of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  the  Atlas  is  not 
practicable.  The  cultivation  of  these  110,000  hectares  (275,000  acres)  of 
land  can  be  always  safely  carried  on.  The  river  Mafrag,  the  west  limit  of 
this  plain,  crosses  it  at  five  leagues  (12^  miles)  from  Bon%  about  parallel 
.  to  the  Seybouse,  is  as  broad  and  as  deep,  and  the  navigable  part  of  its 
course  appears  to  extend  as  far  as  that  of  the  Seybouse,  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  Atlas  range.  Like  the  latter  stream,  the  Mafrag  is  also 
barred  up  with  sand  at  its  mouth  most  of  the  year. 

The  ruins  of  Hippo  Begins,  which  will  be  circumstantially  described  in 
another  place,*  are  situated  1000  metres  (3280  feet)  from  Bona,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seybouse ;  and  it  appears  that  the  city  was  grouped  at  the 
foot  of  two  mamelons,  one  ^0  metres  (262*40  feet),  the  other  38  metres 
(124-64  feet)  in  height,  and  called  in  Arabic  Bounah  andOharf-el-Antram.t 
The  agricultural  and  other  colonies  surrounding  Bona,  and  on  tlie 
road  to  Philippeville,  of  which  a  doleful  account  has  been  given  by  Ma- 
dame PruB,  whilst  the  Tableau  de  la  SUuation  speaks  of  them  in  favour- 
able terms,  will  be  fiilly  describe^  in  the  chapter  on  Colonisation.  It 
will  suffice  here  to  mention  the  name  and  situation  of  the  most  important, 
which  itre  Penthidvre,  Mondovi,  And  Barral. 

*  Cliapter  on  ArcluBology,  Part  IT. 

t  These  ptuticularB  are  obtsuned  from  Baron  Baude,  vol  iL  o.  8. 
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Mr.  Dawson  Borrer,  who  sailed  along  the  line  of  coast  from  Algiers 
to  Bona  in  1846,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  scenery  that  it 
presented.  "  The  night-wind  blew  cold  from  the  snow-clad  heights  of  the 
Djorjora,  as,  bidding  adieu  to  Bugia,  onward  we  glided,  cleaving  the  glit- 
tering waters  of  the  gulf.  Gigantic  rocks  jutting  forth  from  the  rugged 
shores  increased  in  grandeur  as  the  shadows  of  darkness  fell  upon  them. 
Here  and  there,  among  the  wild  recesses  of  the  mountain  heights,  the 
glimmering  of  Kabjle  watchfires  might  be  seen.  Then,  as  we  turned  Cape 
Cavallo,  a  new  scene  burst  upon  us.  A  vast-tract  of  mountain-side  pre- 
sented one  glowing  sheet  of  flame.  Towering  heights  were  clothed  with 
fire ;  chased  by  the  reflection,  the  silver  rays  of  the  pale  moon  no  longer 
danced  upon  the  rippling  surface  around  us.  Thus  does  the  Kabyle  clear 
a  space  upon  his  brushwood-clad  mountains,  that  he  may  cast  in  his  grain, 
the  sowing  season  being  at  hand.  After  touching  at  Djidjelli,  where  the 
French  inhabitants  are  annually  decimated  by  the  malaria,  and  at  Philippe- 
ville,  we  turned  Eas-el-Hamrah  (the  Hippi  Promontorium  of  the  ancients) 
about  5  p.itf.,  the  third  day  of  our  voyage,  and  soon  dropped  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  Bona.  I  like  Bona.  Its  wood-clad  heights  overlooking  the 
wide  blue  sea,  and  its  rich  plains  watered  by  the  Seybouse,  the  Boojeemah, 
and  the  Ruisseau  d'Or,  please  me.  So  do  also  its  gardens,  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  which  luxuriate  flowers  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  skilfully  irrigated 
by  that  most  industrious  class  of  colonists,  the  refuse  of  Spain  and  Malta, 
who,  never  idle,  cultivate  the  land  by  day,  and  rob  and  cut  throats  by 
night. 

"  Again,  how  interesting  are  the  moss-clad  ruins  of  ancient  Hippona, 
shadowed  by  groves  of  olives,  jujubes,  and  carobs  I  The  wind  sighs  through 
those  now-deserted  courts,  from  which  the  venerable  St.  Augustin  so 
nobly  combated  the  ruinous  march  of  Roman  luxury,  and  those  various 
heresies  which  then  tore  the  Christian  church  in  Africa.  And  was  it  not 
within  those  walls  that,  borne  down  by  the  evils  which  assailed  the  em- 
pire and  the  church,  he  died) — ^Vandal  shouts  ringing  in  his  ears,  as,  in 
pursuit  of  the  unhappy  Boniface,  they  filled  the  courts  of  Hippona  with 
their  Arian  hordes."  * 

Having  surveyed  the  sea-board  of  this  province  from  Djidjelli  to  Bona 
and  Hippo,  we  shall  finish  our  description  of  the  coast-line  before  we 
analyse  the  inland  parts. 

The  Seybouse  and  the  Mafrag,  the  principal  rivers  between  Bona  and 
Tabarca,  seem  to  be  the  Ubus  and  Rubricatus  of  the  ancients.  Beyond 
Cape  Rose,  five  leagues  from  the  Mafrag,  is  the  Bastion,  where  there  is  a 
small  creek,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fort  that  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The 
factory  of  the  French  African  Company  had  formerly  their  settlement  at 
this  place;  but  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  situation,  occasioned  by  the 
neighbouring  ponds  and  marshes,  obliged  them  to  remove  to  La  Calle, . 
^  DawBon  Boirer,  p.  826. 
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another  inlet,  three  leagues  {7\  miles)  more  to  the  east.  About  two  miles 
to  the  E.  of  La  Calle  is  the  little  river  2jaine  (Tusca),  which  has  served 
for  centuries  as  the  limit  of  the  two  regencies  of  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

There  is  a  little  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zaine,  which  continued 
many  years  in  the  possession  of  a  noble  Genoese  fjEimily^  from  the  time  of 
Andrea  Doria,  to  whom  the  Tunisians  gave  it,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Sublime  Forte,  as  ransom  for  a  prince  taken  prisoner  by  Doria.  This 
place  was  defended  by  a  good  castle,  and  protected  the  coral  fishery  in 
those  seas;  but  in  1740  the  Bey  of  Tunis  took  it  by  treachery  from  the 
Genoese,  put  some  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  the  remaining  three  or 
four  hundred  were  made  prisoners.* 

Having  taken  this  rapid  survey  of  the  groimd,  we  shall  accompany 
Baron  Baude  in  a  trip  that  he  made  to  La  Calle  from  Bona,  in  the  com- 
pany of  M.  Prosper  de  Chasseloup,  going  by  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  re- 
turning along  the  coast.  They  went  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  Sheikh  of  the  Merdes,  Sidi-Mahmoud,  and  returned  to  Merdes  on  the 
23d  of  September. 

From  Draan,  a  station  in  the  plain  12j^  miles  from  -Bona,  to  the 
douar  of  the  Merdes,  you  travel  seven  leagues  (17^^  miles)  all  in  the  plain. 
To  the  south  lies  a  high  mountain,  and  to  the  north  you  leave  the  isolated 
hills  of  Sidi-Denden  and  of  Kennader.  The  soil  consists  of  a  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  of  which  the  fecundity  is  attested  by  the  vigour  and  perfection 
of  the  thistles  and  other  large  plants  that  cover  it,  which  sometimes  rise 
higher  than  a  man  even  on  horseback :  there  was,  however,  no  cultivation^ 
and  they  only  saw  a  dozen  scattered  trees  on  the  road.  They  had  crossed, 
by  the  fords  of  Sidi-Denden  and  Sidi-AbdelaziK,  the  Seybouse  and  the 
Mafrag,  which,  on  issuing  from  the  mountains,  offer  a  narrow  bed,  which 
is,  however,  as  navigable  as  that  of  the  Sa6ne  at  Lyons.  They  were  now 
in  the  true  Arab  country ;  and  ascending,  for  half  an  hour,  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mafrag,  they  reached  the  top  of  a  mountain,  whence  their  Arab 
escort  dashed  on  to  the  douar,  and  Sidi-Mahmoud  came  forth  to  meet 
them,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart  in  the  oriental  fashion.  Two  poor 
sources  of  water,  and  some  plantations  of  maize  and  tobacco,  are  the  chief 
merit  of  the  valley.  At  a  short  distance  are  the  remaiuB  of  a  Roman 
dwelling;  and  from  the  neighbouring  summits  the  eye  roves  E.S.E.  along 
the  extensive  valley  by  which  the  Mafrag  descends  from  the  Atlas.  At 
this  point  the  Arabs  call  it  the  Quad  Merdes,  from  the  name  of  the 
tribes  on  its  banks :  that  of  Mafrag,  which  is  given  to  it  lower  down,  comes 
from  the  bar  of  sand  raised  by  the  wind  at  its  mouth ;  for  the  rivers  and 
brooks  of  Barbary  frequently  change  name  as  they  pass  from  one  tribe  to 
another.  The  rock  of  the  mountain  at  this  spot  consiats  of  red  sand- 
stone, which  is  a  very  extensive  formation  in  this  vicinity ;  and  no  other 
rock  is  seen  from  Draan  to  La  Calle,  and  from  La  Calle  to  Bona.  These 
*  Blofdd,  p.  43  et  seqq. 
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first  degrees  or  steps  of  the  Atlas  have  tl^e  same  character  as  the  Boud- 
jareah,  near  Algiers.  The  rich  day  of  the  plains  ascends  to  the  foot  of 
the  rocks,  a  la:suriant  verdure  clothes  their  sides;  and  the  reason  why  the 
trees  do  not  grow  higher  is,  notwithstanding  Ballast's  opinion,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhahitants.  Such  is  the  Baron's  view  of  the  case,  to  which 
we  do  not  pledge  ourselves. 

At  midnight  they  started  with  Sheikh  Hafsi,  of  the  trihe  of  the  Beni 
Urdjin,  with  sixty  horsemen,  by  a  fine  moonlight.  During  the  first  hour 
they  marched  over  a  heavy  land ;  then  they  came  to  marshy  ground,  dried 
up  by  the  sun  and  covered  with  great  reeds.  This  district  is  called  Has- 
Mafhig,  or  the  head  of  the  Mafrag,  and  is  the  parent  of  unhealthy  miasmas. 
After  passing  it  you  come  to  a  strong  and  stiff  soil,  watered  by  many 
brooks,  where  they  halted  for  three  hours.  The  neighbouring  woods,  which 
had  been  ignited  by  the  Arabs,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  confla- 
gration. At  the  morning  dawn  all  the  Arabs  of  the  party  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  in  prayer,  presenting  a  striking  and  patriarchal  scene  ;  and 
after  performing  their  devotions,  they  proceeded,  and  at  8  a.m.  they  were 
received  with  Semitic  and  scriptural  hospitality  by  the  principal  douar  of 
the  Ouled-Djeb,  at  which  spot  the  plain  ends,  woody  mountains  enclosing 
its  rich  pastures. 

There  are  no  palms,  agaves,  or  cactuses  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
give  an  African  character  to  the  country  around  Algiers.  The  forest  by 
which  the  douar  stood  clothed  the  two  faces  of  a  mountain,  whose  foot 
was  bathed  by  the  lake  El-Malah.  Red  sandstone  here  and  there 
pierces  the  sand  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  which,  however,  is  ofben 
very  moist.  Cork-trees  [chSne  IQge)  are  almost  the  only  timber  in  these 
woods ;  but  no  use  is  made  of  them,  though  they  might  be  turned  to  such 
a  useful  account.  The  Arabs  bum  down  large  tracts  of  these  celebrated 
forests,  which  extend  northwards  to  the  sea,  westward  to  Cape  Rose,  and 
eastward  to  the  frontier  of  Tunis,  embracing  a  surface  of  no  less  than 
20,000  hectares  (50,000  acres),  and  all  forming  what  are  called  propriBt^a 
doTnamatix,  or  government  property.  Baron  Baude  represents  in  strong 
language  the  folly  of  neglecting  such  a  valuable  possession,  not  only  for 
its  intrinsic  value,  but  also  because  if  the  country  were  stripped,  it  would 
speedily  become  a  desert. 

When  our  party  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  lake  El-  Calah,  it  was  not 
far  to  La  Calle;  and  they  found  the  country  delightful,  though  rather 
marshy.  They  observed  that  the  Arabs  in  that  vicinity  had  learnt  many 
expressions  of  the  Froven9al  dialect  i^om  the  old  French  mariners  and 
merchants  who  were  wont  to  frequent  La  Calle.  Strange  that  these 
primeval  cork-forests  should  witness  the  marriage  of  the  gaie  science  and 
the  Prophet's  sacred  tongue,  and  that  troubadours  and  marabouts  should 
shake  hands  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ! 

On  the  25th  they  were  on  horseback  at  daybreak,   and  soon  ar- 
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rived  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  £1-Qarah,  wliere  the  scenery  reminded 
them  of  that  of  Scotland ;  and  two  hours  after  starting,  thej  beheld  La 
Calle  at  their  feet.  This  town,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  on  the 
27th  of  June  1827,  was  taken  by  M.  Albert  Bertier  on  the  22d  July 
1836  with  only  fifty  zouaves  (native  troops). 

The  port*  is  commanded  to  the  south  by  the  post  of  the  windmill. 
On  the  'pLage  dufond  (or  beach)  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  besides  a 
well  and  an  excellent  spring,  are  the  ruins  of  a  lazaretto  and  a  mosque. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  peninsula  of  rocks,  three  hectares  in  extent 
(7^  acres),  which  encloses  the  port ;  and  over  the  land-gate  is  inscribed 
the  date  of  1677.  The  only  remains  left  of  the  old  buildings  consist  of 
a  few  vaulted  warehouses  and  walls  j  and  the  rock  is,  unfortunately,  a 
sandstone  (^res)  of  a  loose  texture,  in  which  the  sea  makes  inroads, 
undermining  the  pavement  The  French  establishment  at  La  Calle  is 
of  the  same  date  (1520)  as  the  first  occupation  of  Bona  and  Constantina 
by  the  Turks.  Francis  I.,  Henry  IL,  and  Charles  IX.,  were  allies  of  the 
Turks  and  Selim  II.  against  the  house  of  Austria,  the  old  hereditary  foe 
of  France.  Between  1560  and  1604  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  con* 
cessions  and  power  enjoyed  by  the  French  at  La  Calle ;  aud  from  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  whole  secret  of  this  anomalous 
coalition  between  the  very  Christian  king  and  the  head  of  Islam  may 
be  traced  to  the  great  contest  between  France  and  Austria. 

After  the  decline  of  the  latter  power,  the  concessions  came  to  be  only 
commercial;  and  in  1694  was  concluded  the  iraiU  de  Pierre  Hdy,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  French  relations  with  Algeria  down  to  the  conquest 
Its  chief  enactments  were  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the  conventions 
of  1714,  1731,  1768,  and  1790.  Pierre  Hely  and  his  company  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  of  La  Calle,  Cap  Negre,  Bona,  Bastion  de 
France  and  it»  dependencies,  for  34,000  gold  roubies  (105,000  fr.;  4200^). 
In  1719  it  passed  to  the  French  India  Company;  in  1741  to  the  African 
Company  and  to  Marseilles,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  livres  (48,000^). 
Six  per  cent  was  always  obtained  by  the  shareholders ;  and  from  1772  to 
1777  each  shareholder  received  300,000  fr.  (12,000Z.)  every  year  as  his 
dividend.  The  African  Company  was  in  a  particularly  flourishing  state 
under  Director  Martin  ;  but  it  was  suppressed,  with  all  other  monopolies, 
in  1794. 

The  garrison  used  only 'to  consist  of  fifty  veterans  with  a  captain.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  Provencal  among  the  tribes  sur- 
rounding La  Calle,  whose  population  in  1794  amounted  to  600  persons, 
amongst  whom,  no  women  being  allowed,  it  is  reported  that  most  de- 
plorable immorality  prevailed,  f 

♦  Baude,  rol.  L  p.  182. 

f  See  Abb^  Poiret's  Lettres  Rentes  de  roncienne  Namidie  pendant  lea  ann^  1785-6« 
2td]s.    Fttria,  1789. 
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A  mean  exportation  of  90,000  hootolitres  (247,610  bushels)  of  wheat 
tised  to  be  annually  effected  by  the  Company.  The  price  of  the  local  load 
(153  kilogrammes;  5-06  bushels)  varied  from  7  fr.  50  c.  (6«.  ZcL)  to  15  fr. 
(12*.  6d.)  per  load;  thus  making  5  fr.  51  c.  (4*.  7d)  per  hectolitre, 
or  3  bushels  40  lbs. 

The  Company  used  also  to  export  considerable  quantities  of  barley, 
maize,  and  beans. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fine  plantations  of  tobacco  around  lake 
El-Hout,  and  among  the  Ouled-Djeb,  the  Djeballah,  and  the  Seybas ;  and 
M.  Pasquier,  director  of  the  administration  of  tobacco,  pronounced  the 
specimens  that  he  saw  equal  to  those  of  America,  which  fetch  100  fr.  (4^.) 
per  metrical  quintal  (220  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  4J^  per  lb.).  The  cork- 
forests  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Calle  might  also  be  the  source  of  a  flourishing 
trade,  and  provide  abundance  of  wood  for  the  army. 

The  lofty  hills  that  border  the  coast  of  La  Calle  are  covered  with 
shrubs,  and  above  the  post  stands  a  very  fine  group  of  mulberry-trees.  A 
beautiful  panorama  is  unfolded  to  view  on  the  top  of  these  hills ;  the  land 
gently  dips  to  the  lake.El-Garah  to  the  southward,  and  to  the  east  to  lake 
El-Hout,  whose  waters  bathe  the  feet  of  the  green  slopes.  Bich  valleys 
extend  between  woody  hills,  whose  varied  summits  project  in  one  place 
into  the  azure  sky,  and  in  other  places  stand  out  from  the  dark  sides  of 
the  Djebel  Koumir.* 

The  lakes,  whose  Arabic  appellations  are  mercilessly  disfigured  by  the 
French,  have  also  long  enjoyed  European  sobriquets,  applied  by  the 
Proven9al  traders  to  La  Calle.  Thus,  the  Guilta-el-Malah  was  the  Utang, 
or  pond,  of  the  Bastion ;  the  Guilta-eUGarah,  the  Etcmff  de  Beommarchand; 
and  the  Guilta-el-Hout,  VEUmg  de  Tonegue.  "  The  plain  near  the  latter," 
says  Baron  Baude,  *'  when  wO' visited  the  douar  of  Moussa,  was  the  Flaine  de 
TerraiUane,''  The  territory  of  La  Calle  is  shut  in  by  three  lakes,  two  of 
which,  those  of  Tonegue  and  of  the  Bastion,  flow  into  the  sea,  the  third 
of  which  almost  shuts  in  the  space  between  the  other  two.  The  Etang  de 
Beaumarchand  is  at  the  distance  of  1000  metres  (3280  feet)  from  that  of 
the  Bastion,  and  at  2000  metres  (6560  feet)  from  that  of  Tonegue ;  and 
you  might  thus  enclose  by  3000  metres  (9840  feet)  of  ditch  an  extent  of 
three  or  four  square  leagues  (25  square  miles),  embracing  some  very  good 
land.  The  centre  pond  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fevers  that  pre- 
vail there  from  June  to  September,  which  are,  moreover^  aggravated  by 
the  frequency  of  the  southerly  winds.  This  pond  is  shallow,  and  might 
be  drained. 

All  property  belongs  to  the  crown  at  La  Calle,  and  the  carcasses  of 
the  houses  that  cover  its  surface  are  gratuitously  granted  for  five  years  if 
the  tenants  make  them  habitable;  but  when  buyers  congregate  and  capital 
pours  in  there,  they  will  be  sold. 

♦  Baude,  vol.  i.  p.  205, 
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LeaviDg  La  Calle,  the  baron's  party  proceeded  along  the  heights  to 
Bona ;  and  after  advancing  two  hours^  thej  saw,  on  the  banks  of  a  cove 
of  white  sand  to  the  right,  the  ruins  of  the  old  Bastion  de  France.  All 
the  rivalries  of  empires  and  the  passions  of  human  nature  have  contended 
on  this  little  spot,  which  is  now  nothing  but  a  ruinous  tower. 

There  is  a  lake  to  the  south  of  the  bastion;  and  a  channel,  600  or  800 
metres  (2624'  feet)  long,  leading  to  it,  is  almost  dry  at  times,  the  waters  of 
the  lake  being  frequently  very  low.  The  variations  in  the  level  amount 
to  two  metres  (6*56  feet).  This  lake  used  at  one  time  to  be  a  port  for 
coral  boats  and  for  the  bastion;  its  depth  at  the  lowest  water > mark  is 
two  or  three  metres  (9-84  feet) ;  it  penetrates  two  leagues  (6  miles)  in- 
land, and  it  contains  an  area  of  about  2500  hectares  (6250  acres).  Its 
navigation  would  be  useful,  from  the  nature  of  the  woods  and  land  sur- 
rounding it ;  and  it  is  Said  to  be  well  supplied  with  fish. 

The  cork-forests  continue  to  Cape  Rose;  but  they  are  interrupted  by 
the  delicious  valley  of  Djeballah,  whose  soil,  defended  from  the  south  and 
sea  winds  by  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  hills,  consists  of  a  rick 
and  light  loam,  made  still  richer  by  irrigation.  There  is  a  good  landing- 
place  in  the  stream  that  waters  it,  and  this  little  harbour  is  called 
by  the  Italian  coral-fishers  Porto  delle  Cannelle — in  French,  Port  Canier 
(Eeed  Harbour).  It  is  a  port  of  refuge  for  small  ships  from  westerly 
gales. 

Almost  all  the  land  of  the  Djeballah  is  divided  into  cultivated  fields, 
and  produces  an  abundance  of  tobacco,  maize,  wheat,  &c. ;  and  the  oxen 
and  horses  show  in  their  forms  the  goodness  of  the  vegetation.  The  tribe 
of  the  Djeballah  has  about  fifty  tents,  almost  all  of  which  are  scattered^ 
and  not  cpngregated  into  douars,  these  Arabs  not  being  nomadic,  but 
settled.  A  range  of  cliffs  is  detached  from  Cape  Hose,  and  runs  gently 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mafrag.  The  land  slopes  back  from  it  to  the 
south ;  and  the  water  from  this  range  flows  back  into  the  Mafrag  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  the  sea.  A  large  sandy  zone,  furnished  with 
shrubs,  extends  along  the  gulf  of  Bona;  but  as  soon  as  you  come  to  the 
first  village  of  the  Seybas,  you  find  all  the  fertility  of  the  plain.  Here 
and  there  appear  fine  fields  of  tobacco  and  com ;  and  the  tribe  of  the 
Seybas,  though  ravaged  by  the  plague,  has  100  tents,  and  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  plain. 

"  Towards  half-past  four  in  the  morning,"  proceeds  Baron  Baude,  "  we 
left  our  friends  the  Seybas,  and  at  7  a.m.  we  entered  the  large  gully  that 
forms  the  mouth  of  the  Mafrag  in  the  sea  through  the  sand-hills  :  it  was 
completely  choked  by  a  bar  about  twenty-eight  metres  (91*84  feet)  in  thick- 
ness, composed  of  sands  heaped  up  by  the  waves  of  the  sea; — we  passed 
over  dry-shod.  To  our  left  the  river  was  at  least  200  metres  (656  feet) 
wide,  and  seemed  very  deep ;  in  its  rise  it  forces  the  bar,  and  nothing  is 
more  variable  than  its  entrance.    The  sand-hills  that  border  the  sea  to 
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the  right  and  left  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mafrag  are  of  pure  sand ;  but  bj  the 
effect  of  filtering,  the  bottom  of  the  soil  is  almost  moist  there,  consequently 
they  are  covered  with  the  richest  verdure ;  they  are  crowded  with  the 
olive,  the  carob,  and  the  cork-tree,  whilst  the  vine  entwines  them  in  its 
festoons.  The  douar  of  Sheikh  Hafsi  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Mafrag,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Beida ;  but  notwithstanding  his  hospi- 
table entreaties  for  us  to  remain,  we  went  on.  The  territory  comprised 
between  the  Mafrag  and  the  Seybouse  is  occupied,  under  our  protection, 
by  the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Urdjesi,  whom  General  Uzer  wisely  established 
there,  when  it  fled  the  persecutions  of  Ahmed,  bey  of  Constantina.  It 
touches  the  gate  of  Bona,  and  has  become  rich  by  trade.  From  the 
Mafrag  to  the  Seybouse  you  follow  the  whole  of  a  valley  which  runs  be- 
tween two  parallel  lines  composed  of  sand-hills  formed  by  the  sea;  at 
high  water  the  two  rivers  sometimes  communicate  through  it.  An  excel- 
lent ferry-boat  has  taken  the  place  of  the  floating  isle  of  rushes  on  which 
the  Arabs  used  to  cross  the  Seybouse." 

From  La  Calle  to  Bona  is  a  march  of  thirteen  hours  and  a  half.  They 
met  no  lions  on  the  road,  though  these  quadrupeds  are  reported  to  be 
common  there.* 

Having  now  taken  the  traveller  along  the  coast  of  the  province,  we 
shall  give  first  a  broad  outline,  and  secondly  an  analysis  of  the  interior. 

^  Baron  Baude,  vol.  L  p.  213.  The  Tableau  giyos  La  Colle  a  population  of  400  in- 
babitaikts  in  1849,  and  states  that  the  town-walls  have  been  improved,  and  a  battery 
established  to  defend  the  port.    Tableau,  1850,  pp.  96, 113,  345. 
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THE  whole  of  this  province,  between  its  old  limits,  the  rivers  Booberak 
and  Zhoore^  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  parallels  of  Setif  and  Constan- 
tina^  is  mostly  a  continued  chain  of  very  high  mountains.  Near  the  above 
parallels  it  is  diversified  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  plains,  with 
a  greater  or  less  adaptation  for  cultivation,  till  it  ends  up  the  Sahara  in  a 
long  range  of  mountains,  probably  the  Buzara  of  the  ancients.  The  dis- 
trict of  Zaab  is  immediately  under  these  mountains;  and  beyond  Zaab,  at 
a  great  distance  in  the  Sahara,  is  Ouadreay,  another  collection  of  villages. 
This  part  of  the  east  province,  including  the  parallel  of  Zaab,  answers  to 
Mauritania  Sitifensis;  or  the  first  Mauritania,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
middle  ages. 

The  mountainous  region  between  the  rivers  Zhoore  and  Seybouse  is  of 
no  great  extent,  seldom  reaching  more  than  6  leagues  (15  miles)  within 
the  continent.  From  the  Seybouse  to  the  Zaine,  except  near  Tabarca, 
where  it  begins  again  to  be  very  mountainous,  the  country  is  mostly  plain, 
though  sometimes  diversified  by  hills  and  forests.  The  same  variations 
are  found  below  Tuckush,  along  the  encampments  of  the  Hareishah,  Qra- 
rah,  and  other  Bedouins,  as  far  as  Constantina,  where  may  be  occasionally 
seen  a  small  species  of  red  deer  not  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  colony. 
Beyond  this  parallel  is  a  range  of  high  mountains,  the  Thambes  of  Ptolemy, 
extending  as  far  as  Tabarca,  behind  which  you  find  pasture  and  arable 
land,  ending  in  the  Sahara,  as  Mauritania  Sitifensis  did  before  in  a  ridge 
of  mountains, — the  Mampsarus,  probably,  of  the  ancients. 

Part  of  the  Africa  Proper  of  Mela  and  Ptolemy,  the  Numidia  Massy- 
lorum,  the  Metagonitis  terra  of  the  classical  authors,  was  comprehended  in 
this  part  of  the  province. 

Leaving  that  portion  of  the  province  which  belongs  to  Great  Kabylia* 

*  ConsiBting  of  the  two  great  basins  of  the  Ouad-Siimmam  and  the  Ouad-Adjeb,  or 
Bousellam ;  the  first  draining  the  high  lands  above  and  around  Aumale,  and  the  latter 
ooming  down  from  Setif,  and  joining  the  former  a  little  above  Bugia,  where  they  both 
frU  into  the  lea. 
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for  another  occasion,  we  proceed  to  remark  that  Mount  Atlas,  throughout 
the  province  of  Algiers  (formerly  Tittery),  as  far  as  Mount  Jurjurah,  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea;  but,  after  passing  that  point,  diverges  to  the  S.K 
In  the  same  direction  rise  the  lofbj  mountains  of  Ouan-nougla  and  J'aite; 
succeeded  afterwards,  but  in  a  direction  more  parallel  with  the  sea,  by 
those  of  Oulad-Selim,  Mustewah,  Aouress,  and  Tipasa,  which  run  into  the 
Eegency  of  Tunis.  Three  or  four  leagues  south  of  Mount  J'aite  is  Mes- 
seilah,  the  frontier  town  of  the  province  to  the  west  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  plains  of  El-Huthna,  9  leagues  (22il  miles)  to  the 
S.S.W.  of  Sidi-Embarak-Es-mati,  and  16  leagues  (40  miles)  S.W.  of  Setif. 
Messeilah  is  a  dirty  place,  like  all  villages  in  this  country;  the  houses 
being  built  with  reeds  daubed  with  mud,  or  tiles  baked  in  the  sun*  The 
air  is  too  cold  for  dates  in  this  spot,  and  other  places  on  the  skirts  of  the 
SahVa;  and  the  gardens  surrounding  it  only  contain  peaches,  apricots,  and 
the  fruits  of  North  Africa.  Messeilah  means  a  situation,  like  that  of  this 
town,  on  the  banks  of  a  running  stream.  At  the  same  distance  on  the 
other  side,  t.6.  north  of  the  DjebelJ*aite,  commences  the  plain  of  Medjana, 
shaded  to  the  northward  by  the  Dra-el-Hammar,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
mountains  of  Ouan-nougla.  These  plains  are  large  and  fertile;  but 
numerous  pools  of  foul-  water,  as  the  name  denotes,  filled  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  stagnating  in  the  spring,  give  birth  to  agues  and  fevers,  d^. 
Several  heaps  of  ruins  are  scattered  about,  of  which  the  Turks  have  built 
a  fort.  The  country  presents  nothing  remarkable  till,  passing  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Zammora,  i.  e.  of  olive-trees,  we  come  to  Setif  (Sitipha  or  Sitifi), 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  this  part  of  Mauritania,  which  made  a  brave 
resistance  to  the  invading  Saracens.  This  city  may  have  been  per- 
haps a  league  in  circumference,  and  was  built  on  rising  ground  facing  the 
south;  but  it  scarcely  contains  a  fragment  of  Roman  remains,  the  few 
structures  that  are  now  seen  being  the  work  of  later  inhabitants.  The 
fountains,  which  continue  to  flow  very  plentifully  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  are  equally  convenient  and  delightful*  The  town  contains  four 
good  streets,  and  is  well  fortified. 

Setif  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Constantina,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  20  leagues  (50  miles)  south  from  Bugia,  and  contained  in  1849,  646 
Europeans  and  436  natives. 

The  ancient  Sitifis  colonia,  after  being  the  capital  of  a  fine  province 
during  the  Boman  sway,  presented  in  1839  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins, 
near  which  the  Arabs  held  a  market  every  Sunday.  This  town  is  situated 
on  an  immense  table-land,  whereof  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  represented  to  be  1400  metres  (4592  feet);  accordingly  it  is  exposed  to 
severe  cold,  and  snow  is  seen  there  during  almost  six  months  of  tiie  year; 
the  wind,  moreover,  sweeps  over  this  high  land  with  extreme  violence, 
driving  vast  clouds  of  dust  before  it. 

*  Blofold,  p.  43  et  aeqq. 
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Setif  is  perhaps  the  healthiest  spot  occupied  by  the  French  in  the  whole 
of  Algeria;  and  it  is  supplied  with  excellent  water. 

The  distance  from  Constantina  to  Setif  is  about  30  leagues  (75  miles), 
and  is  traversed  by  two  roads.  The  shortest  passes  through  the  territory 
of  the  Abd-el-Nour,  presenting  a  rich  country  entirely  stripped  of  trees,  and 
without  the  vestige,  of  a  town  or  camp;  the  only  traces  of  human  struc- 
tures consisting  of  a  great  number  of  ruined  Roman  monuments,  which 
offer,  .however,  little  interest.  The  other  road  passes  by  Milah,  Ma-AUad, 
and  Djemilah.     Both  roads  are  impassable  for  carriages. 

The  plains  and  rich  pastures  of  Cassir-Attyre  lie  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Setif,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  Kaigah,  a  clan  of  Arabs  famous  for 
breeding  cattle,  especially  horses,  which  are  considered  the  best  in  the 
country.  Near  the  Eaigah  are  the  Ammers,  a  powerful  tribe.  Eight  leagues 
(20  miles)  S.E.  of  Setif  are  the  ruins  of  Taiggah  and  Zainah,  situated  half 
a  league  from  each  other,  in  a  fruitful  champaign  country,  under  Djebel- 
Mustewah,  the  principal  abode  of  the  Ouled  Abdenore,  a  very  numerous 
and  powerful  clan.  Taiggah  and  Zainah  are  rarely  mentioned  apart,  but 
from  their  contiguity  are  conjointly  called  Tagou-Zainah.  A  small  brook 
runs  between  them;  and  at  Zainah,  among  other  ruins,  is  a  triumphal 
arch,  supported  by  two  large  Corinthian  pillars.  Five  leagues  to  the  east 
of  Tagou-Zainah,  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  Djebel-Aouress,  is  situated 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  Medrashem,  or  Mail>Cashan,  which  is  similar 
to,  though  not  larger  than,  the  Koubber  Eomeah,*  and  has  a  cornice  sup- 
ported by  pillars  like  the  Tuscan  order.  The  district  near  this  spot  is 
named  Ain-yac-coute,  probably  from  the  Ain-yac-coute,  or  diamond  (i,e, 
transparent)  fountain,  situated  near  the  centre  of  it.  Fragments  of 
Roman  highways  and  other  ruins  are  scattered  all  over  it;  among  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  Om-oley,  and  Sinaab,  a  league  or  more  to  the 
west  of  Medrashem,  on  the  road  to  Zainah.  Tattubt,  bordering  on  the 
Ain-yac-coute  to  the  N.E.,  is  about  four  leagues  (10  miles)  from  Om-oley 
and  Sinaab,  and  about  eight  leagues  (20  miles)  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Constan- 
tina. It  has  been  formerly  a  considerable  city;  but  at  present  is  almost 
entirely  covered  by  earth  and  rubbish.  Tattubt  seems  to  be  the  same 
p]ace  as  the  Tadutti  of  the  Itinerary ;  and  lying  between  Lambese  and 
Gfemellse,  as  the  ancients  called  Tezzonte  and  Jimmeilah,  may  justly  lay 
daim  to  this  situation.  Ten  leagues  {25  miles)  to  the  south  of  Tagou-* 
Zainah,  and  12  leagues  (30  miles)  frx»m  Medrashem,  are  the  remains  of 
ancient  Thubana,  now  Tubnah,  situated  in  a  fine  plain  near  Bareekah  and 
Boomazooze.  Seven  leagues  (17^  miles)  S.S.W.  of  Tubnah,  and  16 
(40  miles)  S.E.  of  Messeilah,  is  the  village  of  Em-dhou-Khal,  surrounded 
by  mountains;  and  at  this  spot  you  meet  with  the  first  plantation  of  date- 
trees;  but  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  so  well  as  in  the  Zaab  district^  which  is 
at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot.  The  Shott  is  a  large  valley  or  plain^ 
*  See  Chapter  on  Ardueology,  Pftrt  n. 
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whicli  runs,  with  few  interruptiona,  between  two  cWns  of  mountcEinfi,  frovd 
the  neighbourhood  of  Em-dhou-Khal  to  the  weBt  of  the  meridian  of  Mes* 
seilah.  The  word  commonly  means  the  gea-shore,  or  the  banks  of  some 
lake,  &c. ;  but  the  meaning  in  this  case  is,  the  borders  or  area  of  sudi  a 
plain  as,  according  to  the  season^  will  be  covered  with  salt  or  wat^. 
Several  parts  consist  of  a  light  oozj  soil;  and  after  inundations,  its  quick- 
sands are  very  dangerous  * 

Crossing  the  Bou-ma-zooze,  opposite  Tubnah  is  a  large  mountain  of 
very  good  freestone.  It  is  called  Muckat-el-Hadjar>  t.«-  the  quarry;  and 
the  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  the  stones  employed  in  building  Setif 
(and  doubtless  other  neighbouring  cities)  were  brought  from  this  place. 
Four  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  quarry  is  Boo-muggar,  a  fruitful  little 
district,  with  some  traces  of  ancient  buildings.  Between  it  and  Bas-^- 
Aiounne  is  the  village  of  NicKowse,  or  Ben-Couse  as  it  is  called  by  ihe 
Turks.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Zaouia  (or  members  of  a  religious  col- 
lege and  confraternity) ;  and  the  village  is  situated  in  a  valley,  with  a  circle 
of  mountains  at  a  moderate  distance  from  it.  A  rivulet  runs  by  the  vil- 
lage to  the  west;  but  being  impregnated  with  nitrous  particles,  which  are 
numerous  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  water  is  seldom  used  for  drink. 
Nic-Kowse*  con  tains  yeatiges  of  an  ancient  city;  and  the  inhabitants  pretei>d 
to  show  the  tombs  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  asserting  that  they  were  Maho- 
metans, and  that  they  slept  at  this  place,  and  not  at  Mount  Qchlon,  near 
Ephesus,  from  a.d.  258  to  408. 

The  powerful  clans  of  Lakhader,  Coussoure,  and  Hirkawse  inhabit  the 
mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Tubnah  and  Nic-Kowse^  as  far  as 
Djebel  Aouress.  The  latter  is  the  Mons  Aurasius  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  Mons  Audus  of  Ptolemy:  it  does  not  consist  of  one  mountain 
merely,  but  forms  a  large  knot  of  lofty  eminences,  with  several  beautiful 
valleys  and  glens  between  them.  Both  the  higher  and  lower  parts  of 
Djebel  Aouress  are  very  fertile,  and  form  the  garden  of  the  province. 
This  group  or  knot  of  mountains  is  reckoned  to  be  about  120  miles  ii^ 
circuit.  The  northern  part  is  possessed  by  numerous  dans,  such  as  the 
Bou-zenah,  Lashash,  Maifah,  and  Bou-aref ;  and  the  district  is  so  fortified 
by  nature,  and  defended  by  so  brave  a  people,  that  the  Turks  could  never 
subdue  it  A  high  pointed  rock^  on  which  Uieir  dashkrah  is  situated,  is 
probably  the  Petra  Geminiani,  or  the  Tumar  of  Procopius.  Numerou? 
ruins  are  scattered  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  district^  including  the 
remains  of  Lambese  or  Lambasa.  The  Kabyles  of  these  mountains  of 
Aouress  are  quite-different  to  tibeir  neighbours  in  appearance,  their  com- 
plexion not  being  dark^  but  fair,  and  tlieir  hair  of  a  deep  yellow.     Though 

.  Mahometans,  and  speaking  the  Berber  tongue,  yet  their  physical  charac. 

'  teristics  make  it  probable,  that  if  they  are  not  of  the  tribe  mentioned  by 
Procopius,  yet  they  must  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals,  who,  though  dis- 

•  Blofeld,  p.  66. 
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possessed  at  the  time  of  tbeir  strongholds,  and  dispersed  among  Afiricafli 
fiamilies,  may  ha^e  colleeted  together  afterwards.  Between  Djebel-Aouress 
and  Gonstantina  is  the  high  mountain  of  Ziganeah,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
Fhjsgeah,  formerly  a  city  of  ike  Romans,  where  there  is  a  plentiful  foun- 
tain and  reservoir,  according  to  the  name,  the  water  being  formerly  con- 
ducted by  aqueduct  to  Constantino 

This  city,  the  capital  of  the  province,,  was  called  Cirta  (Sittianorum) 
previous  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  situated  beyond  the 
Little  Atlas,  48  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  in  history  it  appears  as  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Numidia,  which  is  proved  by  the  extent  of  its  ruins. 
Its  position  was,  and  is,  very  strong,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  standing 
on  »  high  peninsular  promontory,  inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the  S.W., 
where  it  joins- the  continent.*  This  promontory  is  a  mile  in  circumference, 
Jsomewhat  inclined  to  the  south;  but  to  the  north  it  ends  in  a  perpen- 
dicular precipice  of  600  feet ;  hence  it  conmiands  a  beautiful  view  over 
valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  the  prospect  being  bounded  to  the  east- 
ward by  an  adjacent  ridge  of  rocks  much  higher  than  the  city.  But  to 
the  S.E.  the  country  is  more  open,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Sidi-Rougeese  and  Ziganeah.  In  these  directions  the  peninsular  pro- 
montory is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  deep  narrow  valley,  with 
perpendicular  cliffs  on  both  sidesj  where  the  Rummel,  or  Ampsaga,  conveys 
its  stream;  On  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  city,  at  the  Naugh,  is  the 
Casbah,  an  old  edifice  now  used  as  French  barracks,  and  commanding 
Constantina.  Below  it  are  corn-mill^,  turned  by  the  Ouad-Rummel ;  and 
there  are  many  gardens  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  in  the  part  called  El- 
Hamma.  The  streets  of  Constantina  are  paved,  but  narrow  and  winding ; 
whilst  almost  all  of  them  are  steep,  the  houses  being  generally  two  stories 
high,  the  most  beautiful  being  built  of  Roman  remains.  The  street  of 
the  Jews  is  remarkably  singular,  overhung  with  vines  richly  laden  with 
fruit,  and  very  shady ;  and  at  one  end  is  a  minaret  with  a  glittering  cres- 
cent. A  pleasing  calm  prevails,  not  found  in  European  cities.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  buildings,  the  gravity  of  the  customs,  the  imposing  step, 
the  faces^  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  in  the  silent  shops,  compose  a  pleasant 
scene.f  The  ancient  palace  of  the  Bey  is  a  remarkable  monument.  Ahmed 
Bey,  before  the  Erench  conquest,  had  employed  in  its  decoration  the 
columns  and  materials,  &c.  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  province.  Hence 
Constantina  is  rich  in  antiquities.  The  chief  gate  of  the  four  in  this 
town  is  on  the  neck  of  land  facing  S.W.,  about  half  a  furlong  broad.  All 
this  spot  down  to  the  river,  with  a  strip  of  plain  ground  parallel  with 
the  deep  valley  already  described,  is  covered  with  ruins.  Ancient  Cirta 
stretched  as  far  as  this ;  but  modern  Constantina  is  not  so  large,  but  con- 

*  Blofeld,  p.  69.    Dr.  Shaw. 

f  Blofeld,  p.  69.    E.  Carette,  Exploration  Scientifique.    Bebherches  sur  la  G^ogpraphie 
•t  le  Commeroe,  bo.    E.  Carette,  p.  248,    Madame  Prus^  p.  169. 
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fined  to  the  pfeninsular  promontory.     The  gate  to  the  S.W.,  and  that  facing 
the  S.E.,  are  both  splendid  monuments  of  Roman  architecture.^ 

Constantina  has  thirteen  principal  mosques,  besides  a.  great  many  in- 
ferior places  of  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  many  of  them 
being  tradesmen  and  artisans.  Saddlery  and  shoemaking  give  occupation 
to  very  many  persons ;  but  the  principal  riches  of  the  country  arise  from 
the  cultivation  surrounding  the  city.  Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  from  the  wool  of  the  latter  the  natives  fabricate  coarse,  cloth, 
which  meets  with  a  quick  sale.  The  women  spin  and  weave  capital  bur* 
nouses.  The  climate  of  the  country,  and  city  in  particular,  ia  very  healthy, 
but  cold,  though  the  plains  near  it  are  generally  very  hott  Ruined  in 
311,  in  the  wars  of  Maxentius  against  Alexander,  a  Pannonian  peasant 
who  had  assumed  the  purple  in  Africa,  it  was  re-established  under  Con- 
stantino, who  gave  it  his  name.-  Its  population,  which  consisted  before  the 
French  conquest  (1837)  of  Moors,  Turks,  Kabyles,  and  Jews,  is  reported 
by  the  natives  to  have  amounted  to  40,000^  The  Kabyles  formed,  one^ 
half,  the  Moors  a  quarter^  the  Jews  and  Turks  the  remainder.^ 

Constantina,  fortified  as  it  is  by  nature,  and  by  the  works  which  are  in 
process  of  erection  on  its  precipitous  front,  would  defy  the  most  powerful  force. 

Below  the  bridge  theRummel  turns  north,  and  runA  nearly  half  a  mile 
through  underground,  passages,  with  openings  for  the  natives  to  get  at  the 
water.  Were  it  not  for  this  outlet/  the  river  would  form  a  vast  lake,  and 
lay  a  great,  part  of  the  neighbouring  country  under  water.  A- quarter  of 
fk  mile  ta  the  east  of  Sidi-Meemon,  the  Rummel  falls  from^  its-  subterranean 
channel  in  a  large  waterfall.;  and  the  highest  part  of  the  city  lies  above  it, 
whence,,  till  lately,  criminals  were  cast  into -the  riven  A  little  beyond 
the  falls  is  Kabat-bir-a-haal,  a  neat  transparent  fountain  full  of  land-tor- 
toises. These  animals,  which  are  devoured  by  the  natives,  are  thought  to 
be  demons ;  a  mjrthos  containing,  as  usual,  an  ingredient  of  truth,  since 
their  flesh  is  the  occasion  oi  fevers  and  other  maladies. 

Five  leagues  north  of  Constantina  is  the  city  of  Meelah  (Milevum, 
Mileu),  built  among  beautiful  mountains  and  valleys.  The  surrounding 
gardens  are  full  of  fountains,  one  of  which  has  a  Roman  basin ;  and  this 
place  chiefly  supplies  Constantina  with  herbs  and  fruits,  the  pomegranates 
of  Meelah  being,  in  particular,  very  large  and  fine,  and  held  in  high  re- 
pute* Leo  and  Marmol  speak  of  the  excellence  of  its  apples,  and  assert 
that  the  city  Mileu  took  its  name  from  them. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  Constantina,  you  pass  by  AUigah  and  An- 
nounah,  containing  ruins,  and  arrive  at  Hammam  Meskoutin,  i,  e,  the  hot 
or  enchanted  baths,  situated  on  low  grounds,  and  surrounded  by  high 
mountains.  It  consists  of  several  very  hot  fountains,  which  afterwards 
0OW  into  the  Zenati ;  and  not  far  from  'them  are  otiber  springs  which  are 

•^See  Archwology,  Part  II.  f  Blofeld,  p.  69. 

t  Ibid.    Pananti  grive*  it  100,0(K)  inhabitants :  Aventure,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. . 
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intensely  cold^ — an  instance  of  the  sharp  contrasts  so  dear  to  nature.  A 
few  ruined  houses  stand  near  the  springs.  All  this  part  of  the  country, 
from  Constantina  to  the  Zenati,  consists  of  fruitful  hills  and  valleys,  mixed 
with  some  beautiful  plantations  of  olives  and  forests.  The  district  of 
Boukawan  is  eastward  of  the  Hammam  Meskoutin,  on  the  north  of  the 
river  Sejbouse  j  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  district  of  Mounah  are  the 
possessions  of  the  Beni-Salah,  a  warlike  clan,  with  the  ruins  of  Ghelma,  or 
Kalma  as  the  Turks  pronounce  it.  A  modem  town  has  arisen  on  this 
spot,  out  of  the  ruins  of  ihe  Calama  of  antiquity;  and  it  promises,  under 
French  protection  and  patronage,  to  match,  and  even  outstrip,  its  ancient 
prosperity.  Behind  Mounah  is  Tiffesh  (Theveste  or  Thebs),  the  only 
city  in  the  district  of  Hen-neiBhah,  and  a  place  which  has  retained  its 
ancient  name,  though  the  walls  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  It 
stands  in  a  fine  plain  containing  a  brook,  and  is  nineteen  leagues  E.S.E. 
of  Constantina.  Near  Tiffesh  is  the  country  of  the  Hen-neishah,  not  only 
a  powerful  and  warlike,  but  a  graceful  and  pleasing  tribe.  This  district  is 
the  most  fertile  and  extensive  of  Numidia,  comprised  between  the  rivers 
Hameese  and  Myskianah,  the  latter  the  most  southern,  the  former  the 
most  northern  branch  of  the  Me-jer-dah;  almost  every  acre  of  the  territory 
is  watered  by  a  brook  ;  and  there  are  but  few  of  these  without  a  city  on 
them  or  near  their  banks,  though  most  of  them  are  now  in  ruins.  To  the 
south  of  Hen-neishah,  near  the  banks  of  the  Melagge,  is  Tipsa  (Tebessa^ 
Tipata),  now  a  frontier  city,  standing  in  a  fine  situation,  aot  far  from 
mountains,  and  containing  an  ancient  gate  and  some  part  of  the  old  walls. 
This  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  and  a  large  underground  quarry 
is  situated  in  the  mountains  near  it  The  river  Melagge,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Tipasa,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Myskianah,  and  has  its  sources  at 
Ain-Thyllah,  the  western  confines  of  Hen-neishah.  A  little  &rther  the 
Melagge,  flowing  to  the  N.E.,  takes  the  name  of  Serrat,  and  forms  the 
east  boundary  of  Algeria.  This  stream,  when  joined  at  a  little  distance 
by  the  Sugerass  coming  from  Millah  by  Hameese,  and  Tiffesh  to  the  west, 
assumes  the  name  of  Megerda  (Bagradas).  Near  the  western  banks  of  the 
Serrat,  ten  leagues  from  Tiffesh,  is  Collah,  GeUah,  or  Qellah-ad^Snaan,  a 
good-sised  village  built  on  a  bigh  pointed  mountain,  wit^i  only  one  narrow 
road  leading  up  to  it.  This  place,  which  could  only  be  reduoed  by  famine 
or  taken  by  surprise,  was  formerly  a  convenient  sanctuary  for  criminals 
from  Tunis  and  Algeria.* 

That  part  of  this  province  which  belongs  to  the  Sahara  contains,  ex- 
clusively of  the  distant  tcity  of  Ouerghela  or  Ouaregla^  and  village  of 
Engousah,  the  two  considerable  districts  of  Zaab  and  Ouadreay,  with  their 
numerous  ksours  and  villages.  These  places  are  commonly  a  collection 
of  dirty  huts,  built  entirely  of  mud  vails,  with  rafters  of  palm-timber ; 
and  all  their  inhabitants  are  emplqgred  in  the  cultivation  of  the  date. 

•  Blofeld,  p.  69. 
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The  district  of  Zaab  (the  Zebe  or  Zabe  of  the  ancients),  once  a  part  of 
Mauritania  l^itifeDsis,  and  also  of  Getulia^  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  lying 
immediatdj  under  the  mountains  of  the  Greater  Atlas^  and  displays  a 
chain  of  villages^  with  few  intermissions,  fk^m  the  meridian  of  Messeilah  to 
that  of  Conslantina.  Dousan,  Toodah,  Sidi-Occ'ba,  Biscara,  and  Oumil- 
hennah  receive  their  riyulets  from  the  Tell;  but  the  fountains  and  brooks 
that  contribute  to  the  others  rise  within  the  Sahara,  or  else  ooze  from  the 
southern  skirts  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  Dued-Adje-dee,  or  DjecEi  (that  is, 
the  river  of  the  kid),  receives  these  streams ;  and  after  running  to  the  south- 
ward looses  itself  in  the  Melrir,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  Sahara,  of  the  same 
saline  and  absorbent  quality  as  the  Shott  above  described  This  river  i» 
probably  the  Garrar  or  Jirad  of  Abulfeda.  There  are  no  other  great  streams 
on  this  side  of  the  Niger,  and  it  may  possibly  be  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy,  though 
placed  by  him  much  more  east  or  south-east,  among  the  Garamanteft. 

Biscara,  the  capital  of  Zaab,  was  once  the  residence  of  a  Turkish 
governor  and  garrison,  and  contains  a  small  castle  built  by  tiie  Bey  of 
Gonstantina.  Its  chief  strength  consisted  in  six  small  cannon.  Surrounded 
hj  a  brick  wall,  this  city  has  much  trade  in  slaves^  &c.  and  other  produc- 
tions of  Nigritia.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  migrate  to  Algiers,  where  they 
work  as  porters,  &c,  and  form  a  corporation.  The  village  of  Sidi-Occl>a 
is  famous  for  the  tomb  of  the  Arab  general  of  that  name,  who  is  its  tute; 
lary  saint.  The  tower  of  Sidi-Occ'ba  is  reported  to  tremble  when  you  caU 
out,  Sizza  ha  ras  Sidi-Occ'ha  ('  Shake  for  the  head  of  Sidi-Occ'ba').  This 
wonderful  tradition  may,  like  others,  be  founded  on  fact,  resulting  from  one 
of  the  mysterious  miracuk  of  gravity  and  acoustics.  Nor  would  it  be  the 
first  stumbling-block  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  sceptic; — a  tower  at  Rheims 
exhibits  somewhat  of  a  similar  phenomenon  when  you  ring  one  of  its  bells. 
Boman  remains  are  scattered  throughout  the  district,  with  traces  of  the 
care  they  bestowed  on  the  channels  of  ii rigation. 

The  eating  of  dog*s  flesh  is  said  still  to  be  a  common  practice  in  Zaab, 
as  among  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Guanches  of  ;the  Canary  islands^  which 
thence  received  their  name.  It  is  also  well  attested  that  there  are  human 
puppies  in  the  Sahara,  where  they  present  the  same  phenomena  and  cha- 
racteristics as  in  the  Elys^es  and  Regent  Street,  with  a  slight  difference 
in  their  exoteric  development. 

Ouad-reay  is  anotiber  collection  of  villages  like  those  of  Zaab,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  running  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  their 
capital,  Tuggurt,  standing  on  a  plain  without  a  river.  There  are  no  foun- 
tains in  this  country,  but  they  obtain  water  by  digging  600  or  1200  feet;^ 
at  which  depth  they  invariably  reach  it ;  the  ground  being  perforated  by 
innumerable  subterranean  streams  called  Baliar-taht-el-£rd  (the  under- 
ground sea),  a  phenomenon  noticed  by  Dr.  Shaw.  They  dig  through 
several  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  till  they  reach  a  flaky  stone  like  slate, 
known  always  to  lie  above  the  Bahar.     This  layer  is  easily  broken  through, 
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and  the  water  rushes  up  so  quickly  that  the  man  who  ^gs  through  it  is 
sometimes  drowned. 

Thirty  miles  south-west  of  Tuggurt  is  Engonsah,  the  only  village  of 
several  in  this  situation  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Leo.  After  Engoiisah, 
at  five  leagues  distance  to  the  west,  is  the  noted  and  populous  city  of 
Quaregla^  the  most  remote  community  of  any  size  and  importance  this  side 
the  Niger.  These  several  cities  and  viUages,  together  with  those  of  Figig 
and  of  Beni-Mezzab,  are  justly  compared  by  the  ancients  tO'So  many  ver- 
dant spots  in  a  great  expanse  of  desert,  and  belong  probably  to  the  country 
of  the  Melano-G»tuli. 

After  describing  Gaetulia,  Ptolemy  reckons  the  nations  to  the  south* 
ward,  among  which  the  Melano-Gsetuli  and  the  Garamantes  were  the 
principal.  These  nations  certainly  extended  behind  the  greatest  part  of 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  or  from  the  meridian  of  Siga,  near  Tlemsen^ 
to  the  Cyrenaica,  35  deg.  more  to  the  east.  And  as,  inclusive  of  the 
Bedouins,  there  are  no  nations  in  this  direction  besides  the  Figigians,  the 
Beni-Mezzab,  the  inhabitants  of  Ouad-reay  and  Ouaregla  to  the  west,  and 
those  of  Gaddeniz,  Fezzan,  and  Oujelah  to  the  east,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Melano-G^tuli  must  have  been  the  predecessors  of  these  western  Xibyans, 
as  the  others  to  the  east  were,  for  the  same  reason,  the  successoiB  of  the 
Garamantes.* 

The  country  of  the  Beni-Mezzab  is  very  fertile ;  and  besides  a  consider-' 
able  commerce  with  Gadamis,  Bomou,  Timbuctou,  and  the  whole  of  Soudan^ 
it  disposes  of  the  produce  which  it  draws  from  those  countries  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  In  short,,  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  monopoly  of  the  rotdage  or  carrier-trade  of  north-west  Africa,  f 

Proceeding  to  analyse  the  ways  and  by-ways  of  this  province,  we  shall 
join  several  parties  of  travellers,  some  of  whom  are  old  friends.  And  first 
we  shall  follow  the  expeditionary  column  under  Marshal  Clauzel,  that 
marched  from  Bona  to  Constantina  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  Baron  Baude^ 
and  M.  Berbrugger,§  who  both  accompanied  the  colunm,  have  left  a  minute 
diary  and  description  of  their  adventures. 

Marshal  Clauzel,  who -was  then  governor  of  Algiers,  commanded  the 
expedition,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  had 
with  him  General  Edward  Colbert,  Colonel  Boyer,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chabanne.  The  marshal  was  himself  escorted  by  nine  aides-de«>camp ; 
Colonel  Duverger  was  chief  of  the  staff,  and  had  eleven  officers  under  his 
orders.  Colonels  Toumemine  and  Lemercier  commanded  the  artillery  and 
engineers ;  imd  each  Hat  major  or  staff  reckoned  six  officers.  The  adminis- 
tration was  confided  to  M.  Malain  d*Arc,  military  intendant  of  the  army 
of  Africa ;  And  the  chief  surgeon  was  Dr.  Guyon. 

The  army,  consisting  of  &766  men  (7410  French  and  1356  Turks,  &c.) 

•  Blofeld,  p.  73.  t  Ibid.  $  Baude'a  Alg^rie,  vol  ii  oh.  U.  p.  44. 

g  L'AJgtfrie,  hlstorique,  etc  part  iii. 
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Started  on  the  13th  af  November  from  Bona,  when  the  marshal,  with  the 
main  body,  reached  at  7  p.m.  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  of  Bouinfra» 
On  the  14th  they  ascended  towards  the  ancient  Ascurus,  and  the  marshal 
stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  of  Nechmeja,  two  leagues  (five  miles) 
from  the  bivouac  of  the  previous  night.  On  the  15th  they  started  early, 
the  weather  being  fine,  and  reached  the  Seybouse.  From  the  pamp  of 
Draan  to  the  Bouinfra  the  country  is  very  brokea;  mountains  clothed  with 
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shrubs,  isolated  from  the  Atlas  chain,  and  only  to  be  compared  to  truncated 
volcanic  peaks,  rise  like  islands  from  the  middle  of  the  plain.  For  part  of 
the  journey  the  soil  is  meagre  and  light ;  but  it  became  excellent  again  on 
approaching  the  Bouinfra.  After  passing  this  stream,  you  enter,  not  to 
leave  it  again  till  beyond  Constantina,  a  country  of  jura  limestone  forma-^ 
tion  :  you  have  before  you  a  branch  of  the  Atlas,  that  encloses  on  the  north 
side  the  valley  of  the  Seybouse ;  a  narrow  hill  is  detached  perpendicularly 
from  it,  and  advances  like  a  spur  into  the  plain.  The  road  begins  by 
following  its  back,  and  passes  near  the  ruins  of  Ascurus,  traversing  a  his- 
torical  country  scattered  with  ruins.  About  the  Bouinfra  the  ground  is 
well  wooded,  and  crossed  by  several  limpid  streams.  From  the  Col  you 
descend  along  a  pretty  valley  to  the  thermal  waters  of  Hammam-Benki 
which  are  probably  the  Aquae  Tibilitane  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 
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They  flaw  into  »  basin  of  masonrj,  and  are  abundant,  clear,  insipid,  and  in- 
odorous ;  their  temperature  is  that  of  ordinary  baths,  i.  e.  from  25  to  30°.* 
The  site  is  agireeable,  the  soil  fertile ;  and  the  vigour  of  the  rose-laurels 
announces  that  the  streams,  whose  courses  are  marked  by  festoons  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  are  rarely  dry.  The  Roman  establishment  on  this 
spot  must  have  been  considerable,  but  the  foundations  alone  remain.  Th6 
attention  devoted  by  the  ancients  and  the  Orientals  to  multiply  baths 
depends  on  hygienic  causes,  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity. 
The  vale  of  Hammam-Berda  debouches  into  that  of  the  Seybouse,  opposite 
Guelma  :  the  river  has  at  this  place  a  width  of  60  metres  (196  80  feet), 
and  its  current  is  very  rapid;  its  left  bank  is  covered  with  marshes. 
Guelma,  or  rather  the  heap  of  ruins  which  bears  that  name,  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seybouse,  1500  metres  (4920  feet)  horn  the  river,  on  the 
even  but  rather  steep  slope  of  a  hill.  The  ancient  enclosure  of  Guelma 
(Calama)  contains  a  space  of  from  seven  to  eight  hectares  (20  acres). 

On  the  16th  the  troops  ascended  the  vale  of  the  Seybouse,  finding  but 
little  cultivated  ground  on  the  road,  but  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  within 
reach.  At  2  p.h.  they  halted  at  Mjet-Atiiaf,  at  thte  foot  df  the  Bas-el- 
Akba,  where  the  Beybdlii^  tige«ives  tk^  Oued-Chertf,  which  takes  its  source 
15  leagues  to  the  iotlth-west>  tool  fat  frolb  the  ruins  of  aneient  Tigisis.  It 
makes  a  curve  to  the  mbrlh  to  turn  lh»  ttas-el-Akba,  by  the  deep  cutting 
at  the  entrahce  of  Irhicfa  am  the  ftimmis  ttiefmal  spTittgft  of  Hammam- 
Meskoutin.  Th«  little  ))llldn  in  Which  it  dtBk)vche*  fal  hiised  from  20  to 
30  metres  (98*40  feet)  above  its  ^i,  the  banks  beiilg  rocky  and  almost 
vertical.  The  road  followed  this  ^%j  Was  the  scen^  #f  JugUrtha's  triumphs 
over  the  Romaik  Aulus,  i»f  which  taibr^  linon.  OH  ike  17th  of  November, 
crossing  the  Seybouse,  iln^  begaft  to  etimb  tlHft  ]^s-«l-Akba.  The  Arabs 
relate  wonderful  storitA  laf  the  altitlkde  and  mar\'els  of  this  mighty  natural 
pile,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  Col  de  Tarare  in  France,  save  that 
the  forms  of  the  rocks  at  the  Ras  are  much  sharper,  and  the  Col  is  com- 
manded on  two  sides  by  lofty  rocks.  The  mind  is  almost  filled  with  a 
feeling  of  oppression  and  discouragement  at  the  aspect  of  this  country. 
You  see,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  mountains  swelling  up  in  gigantie 
masses,  between  which  you  can  perceive  no  way  to  steer ;  all  around  is 
naked  ;  and  in  this  immense  horizon  you  seek  in  vain  for  a  tree  or  a  little 
brushwood.  Halting  at  the  foot  of  the  Ras-el-Akba  on  the  18th,  some  of 
the  party  drew  nigh  to  the  ruins  of  Announah,  which  are  still  considerable, 
and  are  situated  in  a  singular  inaccessible  position  half-way  up  the  difls. 
On  the  19th  the  column,  after  having  crossed,  marching  westward,  two 
offshoots  from  the  Rasel-Akba,  came  about  10  a.m.  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seybouse,  not  hr  from  the  marabout  of  Sidi-Tamtam.  The  Seybouse  is 
here  called  the  Oued-Zenati,  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  whose  territory  it 
crosses  :  it  has  only  a  small  stream  of  water ;  hence  the  great  volume  of 

*  Reaumur. 
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water  that  the  army  crossed  the  day  before  must  have  come  from  t^e  valley 
of  Alliga. 

The  Ras-el-Akba  forms  a  kind  of  promontory,  round  which  the  Seybouse 
doubles.  The  distance  from  Mjez-Amar  to  Sidi-Tamtam  is  22  kilometres 
(13*66  miles)  by  the  mountain^  and  36  kilometres  (22*49  miles)  by  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Following  the  gorges  of  the  Hammam  Meskoutin, 
you  nkeet,  at  20  kilometres  (12*42  miles)  from  Mjez-Amar,  the  vale  of 
Alliga,  which  takes  the  direction  of  Constantina,  and  where  you  find  the 
traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  Sicca  Veneris  (Keff)  in  Tunis  to  Cirta. 


PAJSSIKG  THE  SETBOUSE. 

By  this  road  the  distance  to  Constantina  is  only  46  kilometres  (28*58 
tniles)  ;  while  continuing  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Seybouse,  in  order  to 
descend  that  of  the  Bou-Merzoilg,  you  make  a  circuit  of  74  kilometres 
(45*98  miles). 

On  the  £Oth  of  November  the  army  marchc^d  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
ft  cold  wintry  wind  sweeping  across  their  path.  On  quitting  the  basin  of 
the  Seybouse,  it  enters  a  rich  weQ^cultivated  plateau,  on  which  are  many 
douars.  The  column  turned  to  the  south  of  a  group  of  rugged  mountains, 
and  descended  by  the  vale  of  the  Oued-Berda  into  that  of  Bou-Merzoug, 
which  throws  itself  into  the  Rummel  above  Constantina.*  At  last  they 
arrived  at  the  clayey  table-land  of  Soumah,  whilst  the  winter's  sun  shone 
on  a  group  of  white  houses  3  leagues  (7|  miles)  N.N.W,,  half  masked 
by  the  plateau  of  Mansourah.     This  was  Constantina.    The  army  halted 
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around  a  Roman  monument^  of  which  a  further  description  will  be  given 
elsewhere. 

On  the  21st  the  army  reached  with  difficulty  th^  banks  of  the  Bou- 
Merzougy  a  torrent  which,  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  rolled  its  furious 
waves  over  the  slippery  rock  in  its  channeL  The  column  met  with  less 
delay  in  traversing  the  lesser  tributaries,  and  about  2  to  3  p.x.  they 
arrived  together  on  the  plateau  of  Mansourah,  when  .they  beheld  the 
whole  of  Constantina^  from  which  they  were  only  separated  by  the  deep 
ravi^e,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rages  and  roars  the  Hummel. 

The  depth  of  the  channel  of  the  Rummel  beneath  the  highest  part  of 
Constantina  is  100  metres  (328 .  feet) ;  and  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  if  you  seek  an  object  of  comparison,  are  only  66  metres  (216*48 
feet)  high.  The  river  traces  &  cincture  of  1500  metres  (4920  feet)  at  the 
foot  of  the  town  ;  it  has  a  fall  of  75  metres  (246  feet),  and  the  precipices 
on  all  hands  are  vertical.  The  frame  is  worthy  of  the  picture.  ^'  Moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  surrounded  us,"  says  Baron  Baude,  "  on  all  sides, 
whilst  the  damp  clay  was  the  only  bed  of  the  soldiers.  The  plateau  of 
Mansourah  alone  is  formed  of  alternate  beds  of  rock  and  of  marl.**  With- 
out dwelling  on  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  this  brave  army,  or  cri- 
ticising the  errors  of  the  government  or  commanders,  who  have  been 
respectively  blamed  for  exposing  it  with  insufficient  means  at  a  most 
inclement  season, — it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  attempts  at  storming 
failed;  and  provisions  also  failing won  the  24th,  the  army  began  its  retreat^ 
after  destroying  its  tents,  baggage,  &c. 

The  distress  of  the  column  on  the  retreat  was  very  great^  and  many 
veterans  of  the  Russian  campaign  (1812)  declared  that  its  horrors  and 
sufferings  were  exceeded ;  yet  all  was  borne  with  heroism  and  a  Briiifih 
patience  by  the  French  troops.  The  retreat  is  also  remarkable  for  a  dis- 
play of  coolness  by  which  Changamier  made  himself  conspicuous  for  the 
first  time.  The  circumstance  was  as  follows.  On  the  24th  the  French  army 
marched  slowly,  amidst  the  continual  fire  of  the  Arabs  of  Achm^t  Bey;  it 
held  them  in  check  by  its  tirailleurs,  and  the  foe  fled  as  soon  as  the  French 
soldiers  faced  about.  However,  half-way  to  the  monument  pi  Soumab,  the 
battalion  of  the  2d  closing  the  march,  the  enemy,  reckoning  on  their  supe- 
riority of  numbers  that  the  victory  would  be  secure,  decided  to  charge. 

Commandant  Changamier  rallied. his  men,  running  in  to  form  square, 
and  awaited  the  enemy  at  twenty-five  paces.  "  They  are  6000,  and  we 
are  250,"  he  said  to  the  soldiers :  ''you  see  very  well  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fearP  The  volley,  directed  with  the  steadiness  of  parade,  dispersed  the 
Arabs  in  two  minutes.  There  were  thirty-four  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
square ;  but  it  stood  firm,  and  saluted  with  the  cry  of  '^  Long  live  the 
KingT  {Vwe  le  Boi)  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  some  tirailleurs  detached 
in  pursuit  killed  the  dismounted  men.*  This  warm  reception  prevented 
*  Baron  J3aade,  vol  ii.  o.  9. 
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a  repetition  of  any  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  during  the  retreat, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  troops  ransacked  the  silos,  or  corn-holes,  of 
the  natives  most  successfully.  Csesar  has  given  an  exact  description  of 
these  silos,  which  must  have  been  identically  the  same  then.* 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  November  the  army  continued  its  retreat, 
and  on  the  27th  arrived  at  the  broken  plain  of  Sidi-Tamtam,  which 
stretches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seybouse,  whilst  on  the  right  bank  the 
first  slopes  of  the  Ras-el-Akba.  embrace  in  their  concavity  the  bend  that 
the  river  desciribes  in  this  place.  Th^  French  army  drew  \xp  on  the  monn-' 
tain  at  7  a.m.,  and  beheld  the  same  spectacle  that  Ceesar  recorded  1881 
years  before,  when  30  Gaulish  horsemen,  on  his  retreat  to  Euspina,  drove 
back  into  the  walls  of  Adrumetum  2000  Moors  who  pursued  them* 
''We  we're  on  the  slope,"  says  Baron  Baude,  ''  as  en  the  steps  of  a 
theatre ;  the  3d  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  alone  remained  in  the  plain,  drawn 
np  in  line  perpendicularly  to  the  river,  and  separated  from  the  Arabs  of 
Achmet  by  the  bivouac  we  had  just  left.  Suddenly  a  savage* cry  arose, 
and  the  Arabs  rushed  like  famished  jackals  on  the  abandoned  camp.  Like 
sheep  before  the  dogs,  the  Arabs  ran  away  amidst  the  laughter  of  the 
spectators,  scattered  by  the  charge  of  Captain  Morris."  (Compare  Ceesar 
De  Betto  Afr,  c.  6.)f 

From  Constantina  to  the  Ras-el-Akba  the  country  is  very  fertile,  but 
very  melancholy  in  its  character,*  though  picturesque.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
bed  of  tenacious  clay,  without  any  mixture  of  pebbles  :  it  is  well  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  com,  almost  every  where  grassed  over,  and  pierced  at 
intervals  by  banks  of  limestone.  "  For  20'leagues  (50  miles)  we  only  saw 
one  little  copse  of  half  an  acre  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  and  one 
shrub  on  the  plateau  of  Oued-Berda.  At  the  gates  of  Constantina  alone 
some  vegetation  reappears,  without  the  soil  having  in  appearance  changed 
nature.  The  thickness  of  the  turf;  the  beauty  of  the  corn,  of  4he  barley, 
and  of  the  beans  found  in  the  Arab  silos ;  the  excellency  of  the  chopped 
straw  for  the  horses, — announce  a  very  great  productive  energy  in  the  soil. 
A  numerous  population  existed  here  under  the  Romans,  .and  you  meet 
with  ruins  every  where  :  not  of  rustic  structure,  like  those  of  Hippo ;  ma- 
sonry is  every  where  employed,  and  there  must- have  been  plenty  of  wood 
in  the  country  at  .that  time  for  the  use  of  such  cities.":^ 

The  wooded  vales  of  Mjez-rAmar  and  of  Calama  appeared  the  more 
beautiful  from  their  contrast  to  the  naked  declivities  of  the  Bas^el-Akba. 
On  the  28th  of  November  the  staff  passed  the  Seybouse  to  go  to-Ouelma. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rich,  graceful,  and  woody,  like  the  left  bank. 

*  "Est  in  Afrioa  oonsaetudo  inoolarum,  ut  in  agris  et  in  omnibus  fere  viUls  sub  term 
specus,  oondendi  frumenti  gratia,  olam  habeant,  atque  id  propter  bella  mazime  hostium- 
que  subitum  adventimi  prnparent.  Qua  de  re  Cvsar  certior.per  indicem  factus,*'  &c. — 
Dt  B€llo  Afrieano,  c.  65. 

t  "  Accidit  res  incredibilis,  ut  equites  minus  xxz  Gktlii  Mauronim  equitum  duo  millia 
loco  pellerentj  urgerentqoe  in  oppidum."  X  Baron  Baude,  ibid. 
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We  shall  here  take  leave  of  our  brave  column,  which  lost  manj  men 
in  hospital  at  Bona  from  the  hardships  incurred  in  the  expedition,  who 
were,  however,  amply  avenged  next  year,  1837,  on  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantina.* 

As  regards  the  plain  of  Bona,  Baron  Baude  remarks  further,  that  much 
is  said  of  its  fertility,  and  that  it  is  the  only  point  on  which  all  testi- 
monies are  agreed.  "  I  ran  over  it  in  many  directions ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing some  thin  and  marshy  ground,  I  know  in  no  department  in  France 
a  similar  extent  of  land  so  good.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and 
marl;  the  banks  of  clay  are  almost  every  where  adi^ted for  making  bricks, 
and  in  many  places  for  pottery;  they  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  ground, 
preventing  it  from  absorbing  too  quickly  the  rain;  aokd  most  probably,  by 
sinking  wells>  you  could  obtain  good  water  there,  such  a  stratification 
giving  good  hopes  for  the  success  of  Artesian  wells. 

^  A  great  advantage  is  also  found  in  a  vast  bed  of  hydraulic  limestone 
4  leagues  1(10  miles)  from  the  Seybouse,  and  9  from  Bona,  on  the  road  to 
Guelma." 

So  much  for  Baron  Baude.  We  shall  now  accompany  our  old  friend 
Count  St.  Marie,  who  travelled  from  Draan  to  Constantina,  in  1845,  with 
two  squadrons  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  "  The  French  post  of  Draan 
is  five  leagues  (12|^  miles)  east  of  Bona,  and  stands  on  a  height  which  rises 
with  gentle  acclivities  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain, 
on  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  thistles  pardied  by  the  sun.  After 
leaving  the  camp  of  Draan,  we  found  the  country  before  us  scattered  with 
little  hillocks,  as  if  they  were  detached  masses  from  the  chain  of  the 
Atlas.*'  Every  object  on  the  road  is  noticed  almost  in  the  same  words  as 
those  of  Baron  Baude ;  yet  it  were,  perhaps,  uncharitable  to  hint  at  pla- 
giarism, the  country  being  bald,  and  its  characteristics  few.  The  volcanic 
hills,  the  Kght  soil,  the  rich  banks  of  the  Bouinfra,  the  detached  spur  of 
the  Atlas,  the  ruins  of  Ascutus,  the  springs  of  Hammam-Berda,  the  foliage 
of  the  laurel-rose,  Guelma  and  its  ruins,  the  Seybouse  and  its  breadth  and 
velocity,  which  they  broke  by  making  some  of  the  cav^ry  stand  higher 
up  the  stream, — all  these  features  are  chronicled  almost  in  Baude's  words, 
as  likewise  the  dreary  view  from  the  Ras-el-Akba^  the  ruins  of  Announa, 
and  the  unfortunate  Cornelia,  who  only  mxU  aminos  xix.  We  shall  spare 
the  reader  a  verbatim  repetition  of  the  Baron's  description,  merely  adding, 
that  precisely  the  same  features  are  noticed  by  St  Marie  as  those  pre- 
viously noticed  by  the  Baron,  and  in  the  same  words ;  and  after  passing 
Sidi-Tamtam,  Bou-Merzoug,  and  Soumah,t  we  are  delivered  at  the  gates 
of  Constantina.  We  have  purposely  confined  ourselves  to  the  tenderest 
criticism  on  the  Count;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  somewhat  un- 
fortunate that  he  shews  such  a  close  affinity  to  the  Baron..  Arrived  at 
Constantina^  however,  we  may  safely  trust  him,  as  the  Baron  never  even 
•  Baron  Baude,  ibid.    .  f  St.  Marie,  pp.  2S2-287. 
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peeped  oyer  the  walls ;  and  we  can  check  any  of  the  Count's  disposition 
to  build  castles  in  the  air  bj  posterior  authorities  whom  he  could  not 
copy. 

"  Constantina,"  says  the  Count,  "  is  encircled  by  the  river  Hummel,  and 
commanded  by  the  heights  of  Mansourah  and  of  Sidi-Mecid.  The  last  is  the 
Jewish  burial-place,  and  its  summit  is  350  meti^s  (1 148  feet)  above  the  city. 
On  the  south-west  the  heights  of  Condiat-Ats,  fronted  by  a  little  hill  covered 
with  Mussulman  tombs,  also  commands  the  approaches  to  the  city.  The 
table-land  on  which  the  city  is  built  overlooks  extensive  and  fertile  plains. 
The  Ouad-Rummel  leaves  the  city  at  Sidi-Rachet,  where  it  forma  a  cascade 
falling  into  a  great  ravine,  which  extends  along  the  south-east  and  north- 
east sides.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  stands  the  Casbah. 
Here  the  Eummel  forms  a  new  cascade,  the  Tortoise-fall,  and  then  leaves 
Constantina,  continuing  its  course  to  the  north.  At  the  point  of  £1* 
KantVa,  the  river  for  a  little  distance  takes  a  subterranean  course ;  and 
after  flowing  once  more  a  short  distance  over  grounH,  it  again  disappears. 
In  this  manner  it  is  lost  sight  of  four  times,  being  concealed  beneath  a 
natural  bridge  of  from  50  to  100  metres  (164  feet  to  328  feet)  in  width. 
The  three  gates,  Bab-el-Jedid,  Bab-el-Ouad,  and  Bab-el-Ghabia,  are  united 
by  an  ancient  wall  30  feet  high ;  but  there  are  no  moats.  Outside  the 
Bab-el-Ouad  (Water-gate)  you  find  a  little  suburb  inhabited  by  artisans. 
At  this  place  are  aJbo  situated  the  l^eather,  wax,  and  wool  ntarkets.  A 
mosque,  in  good  preservation,  stands  next  to  the  old  building  onee  used 
as  stables  of  the  Bey,  and  capable  at  l^at  time  of  containing  800  horses. 
The  walls,  however,  are  not  very  solid,  and  have  no  proper  foundation. 
The  bridge  of  El-Kant*ra  is  broad,  rests  on  three  tiers  of  arches,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  Boman,  and  crosses  the  river  at  the  great  chasm  inter- 
vening between  the  city  and  the  mountain.  At  the  highest  part  of  the 
city  rises  the  Casbah,  which  contains  now  nothing  but  barracks,  and  Ib- 
only  mounted  with  a  few  guns.  Lower  down  are  some  corn-mills,  set  in 
motion  by  the  Rummel.  Gardens  And  orchards  line  the  banks  of  the  riv€r 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  in  the  quarter  called  El-Gemma.  The  form 
of  the  city  of  Constantina  is  compared  by  the  Arabs  to  that  of  a  burnouse 
^read  out  at  full  width,  the  Casbah  representing  the  hood.^'* 

The  dty  contains  three  squares,  to  which  the  French  have  giv«n  a 
look  of  regularity,  by  pulling  down  many  old  buildings,  and  planting 
trees;  thus  converting  them  into  pleasant  promenades.  The  palace  of  the 
late  Bey  Ahmed  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  columns  of  marble  that  adorn 
its  front. 

"  The  chief  branches  of  industry  at  Constantina  are  the  manafiactiire 
of  saddles,  boots,  shoes,  and  a  sort  of  gaiters  worn  by  some  of  the  Arabs. 
There  are  also  some  forges,  in  which  iron  brought  from  Tunis  is  wrought 
into  agiicultural  implements,  bddle-bits,  spurs,  and  horse-^hoes.     The 

•  St.  Mario,  p.  237. 
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burnouses  and  haicks  made  bj  the  people  of  Constantina  are  the  best  in 
Algeria."* 

Madame  Prus  soon  arrived  at  Guelma,  wh^ch  town  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  Serdj-el-Aonda,  and  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  extent  and  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  This  town 
abounds  in  antiquities;  for  the  examination  and  correct  valuation  of  which, 
a  scientific  commission  has  just  been  appointed  bj  the  government. 

All  the  towns  of  Algeria  resemble  each  other.  The  houses  are  square, 
whitewashed  with  chalk,  surmounted  witii.  a  terrace;  and  the  walls  de- 
prived of  all  ornament  in  the  shape  of  windows^  and  only  provided  with 
small  apertures  to  admit  air. 

Guelma  must  have  been  very  difficult  of  access  in>  times  of  siege;  de- 
fended on  one  side  by  the  steep  mountain  on.  which  it  is  situated,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  lake  formed  by  condnual  showers  on  the  marshy  plain,  it 
afforded  but  little  chance  of  success  to  a  besieging  force.  The  Seybouse, 
in  its  frequent  inundations,  overflows  the  road,  which  prevents  all  commu* 
nication;  thus,  during  six  months  out  of  twelve,  it'  is  necessary  to  use 
horses,  mulesj  or  camek  to  go  the  short  distance  between  Guelma  and 
the  neighbouring  towns.  Guelma  was  the  ancient  Calama  of  the  Komans 
(it  is  often  spelled  Ghelma).t 

Passing  to  Constantina,  Madame  Phis  remarks-  that  several  houses  in 
the  town  haiire  tiled  roofs  instead  of  terraces;  the  interior  arrangement  is 
generally  the  same  as  at  Bona,  and  the  other  towns  of  Algeria^  The  as^ 
pect  of  the  town  is  gloomy,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  in  the 
extreme,  although  the  greater  number  of  them  have  been  recentfy  paved.  J 

Vaulting  into  the  saddle,  we  shall  next  accompany  Mr.  Borrer  in  his 
tour  from  Bona  through  Constantina  to  Biscara,  * 

«  Oct.  19th,  1847,  at  4  a.m.  we  left  Bonaby  the  Porte  de  Constantine, 
with  guns  slung  at  our  backs,  pistols  in  our  holsters,  and  muffled  in  a 
thick  burnouse,  which  did  not,  however;  ke^  out  the.  cold.  With  a  spahi 
for  escort,,  we  galloped  over  in  three  hours  to  the  camp  of  Drean,.the  first 
military  post  on  the  road;  having  traversed  an  open  naked  country,  which 
was,  however,  well  adapted  foF  the  growth  of  corn.  You  pass  an  ancient 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Bou-jeema,  or  a  branch  of  that  river  about  two 
hours 'from  Bona  on  this  voute.  Drecm  is  a  mere  collection  of  barracks 
formed  of  planks,  with  an  >  earthen  rampart,  and  a  slight  foss  surrounding 

•  St.  Marie,  p.  237.  f  Madame  Prum,  p.  169. 

t  Madame  Ptuh  (p.  192)  describes  Constantina  as  situated  on  a  high  momitnin,  level  at 
the  top,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Ouad-Rummel,  a  deep  ravine  with  precipitous 
banks.  To  the  south  this  plain  joins  the  bilk  on  the  left  of  the  Rummel  by  the  isthmus  of 
Ck>ndiat  Atz,  while  at. its  north-east  angle  a  gigantic  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  ravine, 
consisting  of  two  rows  of  arches,  one  above  the  other.  This  bridge  was  constructed  by  the 
Boman«,  and  restored  by  the  SpanisK  eugineers,  and  serves  as  a  means  of  communioation 
between  the  town  and  the  table-land  of  Mansemab,  owr  wfafoh  lay  the  route  of  the 
French  army  before  it  arrived  at  the  fortifications  of  Constantina. 
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it,  situated  on  a  naked  mamelon,  and  containing  at  that  time  a  troop  of 
apahis.  Leaving  Drean,  thej  soon  reached  the  next  military  post,  Nech^ 
vMJuyay  a  stone  building  and  some  huts  of  planks  serving  as  stables,  can- 
teen, (fee.  Soon  after  leaving  Nechmaja,  we  traversed  a  district  covered 
with  brushwood,  wild  hills  and  massive  isolated  rocks  varjring  the  scenery. 
The  road  from  Bona  thus  far  is  good  enough;  but  here  in  winter  the  traf- 
fic is  sometimes  q«ite  stopped  by  the  swelling  of  the  streams.  Soon  after 
we  came  to  a  fountain  of  clear  water,  both  warm  and  mineral,  and  con- 
taining  the  remains  of  Roman  brickwork,  whidi  shew  that  they  were  not 
neglected  in  antiquity.  This  spot  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Hammam-Berda, 
Oleanders  and  other  shrubs  luxuriate  upon  the  margin  of  this  ancient 
spring;  numerous  mocking-birds  find  covert  in  their  branches,  and  fill  the 
air  with' sweet  music.  There  is  fine  pasture-land  around  Hammam-Berda; 
the  soil  being  irrigated,  besides  the  bath-stream,  by  another  brook,  whose 
rapid  and  plentiful  current  turns  the  mill  of  some  French  speculator. 
Farther  down,  before  it  joins  the  Seybouse,  this  stream*  waters  many  beds 
of  water-melons  belonging  to  the  gardens  of  Arab  and  French  colonists. 
A  wooden  bridge  has  been  erected  over  the  ford  of  the  Seybouse,  at  which 
we  now  arrived,  close  to  Guelma.  This  town  (once  Calama)  is  situated 
on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  Seybouse,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
bridge,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  of  gentle  inclination.*  As  the  traveller 
slowly^  wends  his  way  up  the  winding  road  to  this  French  post,  and  be- 
holds strewn  around  him  vast  blocks  of  fine  stone,  skilfully  squared  by 
the  Soman  chisel,  mingled  with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  he  can  but 
meditate  on  the  instability  of  human  power,  and  how  the  might  of  nations 
is  entombed  by  time.  Draw  back  the  veil  of  ages,  and  the  double-peaked 
summit  of  the  wooded  Maouna  overlooks  a  noble  city;  her  towers,  her 
temples,  and  her  palaces  radiant  with  Parian  marbles.  Forty  thousand 
inhabitants  within  her  walls  bow  to  learning,  art,  and  luxury;  beyond  her 
gate  extends  a  richly-cultivated^  plain,  its  teeming  slopes  watered  by  the 
winding  Annua,  which,  leaving  its  tribute  here,  then  hastens  on  its  rapid 
course  to  refresh  the  delightful  gardens  of  the  royal  Hippo;  ships  freighted 
with  Oriental  luxuries  are  borne  upon  its  bosom,  before  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  sea.  Tempora  mutcmtwr!  The  Mare's  Saddle,  as  the  Arabs 
name  Mount  Maouna,  which  forms  the  background  of  Guelma,  now  over- 
looks some  few  score  French  houses,  garrisoned  by  about  800  men,  chiefly 
spahis  and  the  Foreign  Legion." 

The  amount  of  the  civil  population  of  Guelma  in  December  1849 
was  1399  souls,  f 

It  contains  one  street  of  considerable  length;  the  houses  built  chiefly 

*  The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  two  gentlemen.  Baron  Baude  and  Mr.  Borrer^  de- 
scribe Ouelma  as  seated  on  a  slope,  while  Madame  Fkxus  says  that  it  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
hni.  We  leave  it  to  the  gentle  reader's  gallantry  to  determine  if 'the  opinion  of  one 
lady  should  outweigh  that  of  two  gentlemen.. 

t  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  p.  96.  ^      . 
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of  massive  Roman  remains  turned  up  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  not  quitd 
so  likely  to  be  tumbled  down  hj  the  first  slight  earthquake  or  violent 
rains,  as  most  of  the  pasteboard  settlements  of  the  colonists.  Building 
was  actively  going  on  there  (1847),  notwithstanding  the  financial  crisis  of 
the  colony,  money  fetching  20  and  even  30  per  cent  at  Quelma  in  1846. 
The  original  plan  drawn  for  this  French  post  is  based  on  a  population  of 
7000  souls.  In  1842  there  were  92  inhabitants;  in  1843, 108;  and  at  the 
end  of  1844,  317.*  There  is  one  French  regulation  much  to  be  admired, 
that  of  allotting  gardens  to  their  soldiers.  At  Guelma  a  fine  piece  of 
ground  has  been  qiltivated  by  them,  and  those  industriously  inclined 
spend  their  leisure-hours  there.  There  is  also  at  Guelma  a  peyiniUre  to 
supply  the  colonists  with  seeds,  trees,  and  other  vegetable  products:  ^'it 
was  shown  me,"  says  Borrer,  '<  with  much  boasting  of  its  beauty  and  pro- 
mising nature;  yet  rank  weeds  and  little  else  luxuriated  in  it.  The  circle 
of  Guelma,  as  far  as  I  have  visited  it,  is,  I  should  say  (barring  its  distance 
from  a  sea-port,  viz.  26  leagues,  and  that  not  to  be  trav^sed  by  mer- 
chandise in  the  rainy  season),  a  promising  point  of  coIonisetioTi;  for  its 
plains  and  its  valleys  are  rich,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Seybouse,  the  Oued-Scherf,  the  Ouad-Bou-Hamdon, 
and  the  Oued-Zenati«  Tobacco,  mulberries,  and  com  would  undoubtedly 
flourish  here  together;  and  it  is  reported  that  cotton  and  indigo  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  pepini^e, — which  one  would  have  scarcely  expected  at  such 
an  elevation.  There  is  as  yet  very  little  land  brought  into  cultivation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town;  but  the  soil  is  good;  and  to  the  west  of  the  town 
is  a  d^ightfiil  little  valley,  with  a  fine  stream,  where  there  are  gardens  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  supply  their  owners  with  vegetables.  The  cUmate  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Constantina,  though  not  quite  so  cold  in  winter. 
Dysentery  and  intermittent  fevers  are  the  prevailing  diseases,  as  in  most 
oolonies;  but  every  thing  considered,  it  is  a  healidiy  position.  Guelma  is 
rather  a  desirable  spot  for  the  sportsman.  Hares,  red-legged  partridges, 
quails,  and  at  the  present  moment  (autumn)  the  little  Afrloan  quail,  re- 
markable for  having  only  three  toes,  abound  there.  As  for  lions,  the  lion- 
king,  as  the  Arabs  have  christened  that  renowned  Nimrod,  Spahi  Oerardy 
has  made  them  rather  shy  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  incorrectly  r^Mxrted 

*  The  last  Tableau  or  Blue-book,  gives  the  following  aocount  of  the  ttatisUci  of 
Guelma:  — Population  in  December  1847,  736;  in  December  1848,  1102;  in  December 
1849,  1399.  As  regards  streetage,  810  metres  of  laiige,  and  2868  of  small  streets,  have 
been  opened  from  1845-9  for  18,100  fr. ;  and  400  metres  of  drains  have  been  opened  for 
35,700  fr.  A  school  has  been  built  for  16,200  fr.,  and  also  a  church  and  presbytery#  costing 
69,875  fr.    A  cemetery  was  also  opened  in  1847,  at  an  expense  of  5000  fr. 

Under  the  head  of  fbrtifioationB,  it  appears  that  they  have  finished  the  curtains  of  tiie 
reduit  between  towers  1  and  18,  3  and  6,  and  the  tower  18.  They  had  likewise  finished  in 
1850  the  little  bastions  of  the  city-wall,  and  a  part  of  the  ditch.  Bfuracks  have  also  been 
completed  to  hold  400  infantry  and  170  horse,  besides  a  hospital  and  magasines.  The 
total  expenditure  from  1343  to  1849  was  231,510  fr.  4  cents.  {diOOL  8«.  8c£.)  TaUeau,  1850, 
I  Travauz  publics. 
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to  have  been  decorated  for  his  courageous  feats  in  lion-slaying.  No  less 
incorrect  was  the  late  report  of  his  death.  It  is  a  curious  fact  enough, 
however,  that  he  owes  his  life  to  a  lion;  and  thus  it  was.  He  was  one  of 
the  unfortunate  battalion  which  was  a  short  time  back  leaving  Guelma  for 
Tebessa,  a  French  post  lately  established  on  the  confines  of  Tunis;  and 
who,  deceived  by  the  apparent  friendship  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  fell  a  prey 
to  Numidian  treachery,  every  father's  son  of  them  being  most  barbarously 
massacred,  save  Gerard.  The  spirit  of  Nimrod  watched  over  our  spahi. 
A  lordly  lion,  crossing  the  route  of  the  battalion,  a  short  time  before  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was  fired  at  and  grievously  wounded  by 
Gerard,  who,  dismounting,  swore  by  his  beard  that  he  would  have  the 
skin  of  the  beast.  Plunging  into  the  thicket,  he  followed  the  lion  all  that 
and  the  next  day,  when  he  at  length  reached  the  king  of  beasts,  and  slew 
him.  The  chase  over,  our  hero  turned  back  to  the  route  of  the  battalion; 
but  he  wandered  many  days  and  found  it  not.  During  this  time  his  com- 
rades were  all  killed,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  among  the  dead.  But  one 
fine  morning  he  marched  into  the  auberge  at  Guelma  usually  frequented 
by  him,  with  a  fine  lion's  skin,  and  asked  ibr  breakfast  from  the  landlord, 
who,  petrified,  thought  he  saw  a  ghost.  But  he  ate  so  well,  that  they  soon 
found,  to  their  joy,  it  was  Gerard  himself  in  the  flesh.  Even  hostile  tribea 
often  apply  to  him  to  slay  lions;  and  so  great  is  the  license  he  has  gained, 
that  his  superior  officers  allow  him  to  absent  himself  d  digcretian  when  thus 
summoned  to  the  chase.  The  darkest  nights  are  those  chosen  by  him  for 
his  sport,  the  glare  of  the  lion's  eyes  then  offering  the  surest  mark.* 

Borrer  spent  three  days  at  Guelma,-^  and  walked  one  day  with  his  gun 
some  distance  up  the  banks  of  the  Seybouse  to  the  west  of  the  city,  where 
they  became  wild  and  craggy.  The  Arabs  of  this  part  of  Algeria  struck 
him  as  far  superior  in  aspect  and  manners  to  those  of  the  province  of 
Algiers.  Many  are  handsome,  with  fine  oval  countenances,  large  black 
eyes,  small  aquiline  noses,,  and  snowy  teeth.  The  women  wear  large  silver 
rings  in  their  ears,  of  great  weight,  and  as  large  as  anklets;  besides  nu- 
merous other  ornaments,  such  as  little  looking-glasses,  and  especially  a 
wooden  hand  attached  to  the  breast;  the  fingers  representing  the  number 
5,  to  which  they  attach  a  special  virtue. 

The  following  day  he  left  Guelma  for  Gonstantina,  with  an  escort  of  two 
gpahis,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  on  the  borders  of  a  wide  plain  called 
Beni-Simsen.  Here  he  found  the  Zenatia,  a  powerful  tribe  who  drink  the 
waters  of  the  Gued-Zenati.  "  I  had  a  letter  for  the  caid  of  this  tribe.  It 
was  the  hour  when  the  flocks  and  herds  were  wending  their  way  to  the 

*  On  Gerard,  see  Leavetjrom  a  Ladies  Diary  ofktr  Travels  in  Sarbary,  vol.  L  p.  271 
(1850). 

t  Captain  Kennedy,  who  passed  through  Guelma  in  1816,  describes  the  garrison  as 
forming  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  place.  Algeria  and  Tunit,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
The  only  hotel  at  Guelma  in  1848  was  a  guingueUe  (pot-house),  called  Hdtel  des  Yoya- 
geun.    Lad^i  Dia/ry,  voL  i  p.  268. 
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douar,  there  to  seek^  witliiii  the  circle  of  tents,  shelter  during  the  night- 
season  from  wild  beasts  and  robbers.  The  caid  with  the  elders  of  the 
tribe  were  sitting  in  a  ring  upon  the  ground,  withdrawii  a  slight  space 
from  the  douar,  holding  council.  Immediately  upon  our,  approach  he 
arose,  and  proceeding  to  the  douar,  after  the  usual  salute,  salaam  aWeum, 
showed  us  into  a  good  tent  spread  with  matting."  A  large  carpet  in  the 
centre,  used  as  the  seat  of  honour,  was  asmgned  to  Borrer.  A  sheep  wafl 
then  driven  before  him  and  sUdn,  and  an  enormous  di^  of  cous-coussou  was 
brought  in  about  midnight;  The  mutton  being  rather  tough,  his  spahis 
kindly  tore  off  the  most  fat  and  deMcate  morsels  with  their  fingers,  and 
staffed  them  into  his  mouth.  This  douar  consisted  of  about  900  tents, 
and  the  caid  said  that  ho  could  at  anj  time  lead  forth  2000  horsemen 
eq^ipped  for  battle,  l^e  chief  soon  retired;  but  the  noisj  c<Hiference  of 
the  spahis  and  Arabs,  and  the  rushing  forth  of  the  dogs  to  chase  awaj 
kf  enas  and  jackals,  effectually  chased  away  all  slumber  from  Borrer,  who  lay 
on  his  saddle  till  3  a.k*  Mounting  in  the  dark,  and  amidst  much  rain,  they 
forded  the  Oued-Zenati,  and  proceeded  across  the  vast  and  naked  plains  of 
the  Beni-Simsen.  In  the  act  of  crossing  the  Oued-Zenati,  Borrer's  saddle 
turned  round,  and  he  found'  himself  on  hi»  head  in  the  mid-stream,  with 
one  of  his  feet  hanging  in  the  stirrup.  He  released  himself;  but  his  steed 
galloped  off  in  the  dark,  and  trouble  enough  they  had  to  capture  him.  A 
good  ducking,  and  his  gun-barrels  full  of  water,  were  the  fruits  of  this  mi- 
expected  evolution.  ^  Day  had  long  appeared,  but  still  we  were  upon  this 
eternal  plain,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.^  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  base 
of  a  vast  range  of  mountains,  of  which  Djebel  Bahbara  and  Djebel  Bougareb 
avs,  ];  believe,  the  most  lofty,  the  latter  being  about  1300  metres  (4208 
feet)  in  elevation.  A  furious  wind  assailed  ss  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, howling  among  the  savage  rocks,  and  at  times  almost  sweeping  us 
from  our  horses ;  added  to  which,  the  rain  had  begun,  and  galled  us  so 
severely,  that  we  were  several  times  compelled  to  halt  and  turn  our  backs 
to  it. 

'^  It  was  now  4  p.x.,  and  not  an  Arab  tent  had  we  seen ;  not  a  morsel 
of  any  thing  except  hail  had  entered  our  mouths  since  8  o'clock  the  even- 
ing before ;  moreover,  one  of  my  spahis'  horses  broke  down  with  fatigue.** 
They  had  passed  numerous  remains  of  ancient,  apparently  Roman,  struc- 
tures in  the  plain.  About  three  leagues  (7^  miles)  from  Constantina 
they  met  an  Arab,  from  whom  Borrer  begged  a  handful  of  dates,  and  de- 
voured them  with  gusto,  though  hard  and  full  of  worms.  They  saw  to 
their  left  the  remains^  of  a  Roman  post  on  a  height  named  Soumah,  and 
forming  a  shoulder  of  the  Djebel-Oued-MsetaSt  the  elevation  of  which  is 
about  1 1 83  metres  (3880  24  feet).  About  8  o'clock  they  descended  into  the 
valley  watered  by  the  Bou-Marzeg,  which  has  its  confluence  with  the  Oued- 
Rummel  (the  Ampsaga  of  the  ancients)  about  a  mile  south  of  Constan- 
tina.   Soon  after,  they  reached  the  bridge  of  El-€rantni,  suspended  over  the 
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fearful  chasm  in  the  rock,  700  feet  in  depth,  which  forms  a  natural  moat 
to  this  strangelj  perched  city  of  Constantina.* 

"I  am  just  returned,**  writes  Mr.  Borrer,  "  from  breakfast  with  Qeneral 
Bedeau,  the  commander-in-chief  of  this  province.  He  appeared  to  me  a 
man  of  profound  understanding,  united  with  great  fluency  in  expressing 
his  ideas.  He  is,  indeed,  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  able 
men  the  French  have  in  Africa.  General  Bedeau  and  Marshal  Bugeaud 
ran  their  course  together;  the  former  having  distinguished  himself  as  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  command  of  the  latter,  at  the  nege  of  Saragossa  (1809). 

^  The  palace  in  which  the  general  resided  was  built  by  Achmed,  the 
last  bey  of  this  city.     It  is  a  spacious  and  handisome  specimen  of  Moorish 

*  The  following  are  the  latest  official  statistios  of  Constantiiia  '.^European  popalation 
in  December  1847, 2013 ;  December  1848,  2590  ;  December  1849,  2050.  Native  population 
in  December  1849,  20,944  ;  analysed  into  16,835  Muwulmans,  673  negroes,  and  8436  Jews. 

In  1848,  according  to  the  LadfU  Diary,  there  were  20,882  natives,  and  ldl9  Europeans. 
The  town,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  native,  and  the 
other  European.  No  carts  pass  along  the  narrow  streets  ;  camels,  asses,  ka.  taking  their 
place.  350,000  fr.  are  annually  spent  in  providing  the  town  with  water  (vol.  i.  p.  222)* 
The  H6tel  de  rfiurope  is  a  dismal  Moorish  house. 

As  regards  the  civil  works,  in  1849  nono  of  the  larger  streets  of  Constantina  had  been 
opened  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  surveys  made  and  levels  taken,  save  205  metres 
(672*40  feet).  The  old  pavement  of  the  bridge  of  El-Eantara  has  been  replaced  by  a 
pavement  of  sandstone  («n  grte)^  They  have  planted  150  feet  with  trees,  and  cleared  80O 
metres  (2624  feet)  in  the  Place  de  la  Brdche  from  rubbish.  In  the  640  metres  (2099*20 
feet)  of  small  streetage  they  have  replaced  the  old  limestone  pavement  by  a  causeway  with 
aide-gutters,  all  buHt  of  sandstone.  All  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away,  and  they  have 
levelled  the  Haces  du  Oommeree,  du  Palais,  and  the  Carrefour  d*Orleans.  The  expenses 
for  streetage  from  1843  to  1849  amounted  to  50,949  fr.  80  cents.  (2038/.)  In  connexion 
with  waterworics,  the  conduit  from  Midi-Mabiouck'to  the  cisterns  was  finished  in  1848, 
consisting  of  two  tunnels, — one  of  202  metres  (662*56  feet)  in  the  rock,  the  other  of  764 
metres  (2505-^  feet)  of  masonry,~a  principal  conduit  of  2447  metres  (7826*16  feet),  and 
secondary  conduits  of  1467  metres  (4811*76  feet).  A  siphon  of  a  large  size  receives  the 
waters  on  the  plateau  of  Mansourah,  and  brings  them  to  the  Casbah :  expense,  438,000  fr. 
Other  waterworks  were  in  contemplation.  Four  fountains  have  been  also  established ; 
800  metres  <2624  feet)  of  new  sewerage,  and  1200  (3936  feet)  of  old  opened.  The  fountains 
are  those  of  El-Kantora,  of  tfi#  Pont  d' Attmale,  of  La  P^pioi^re,  and  of  Sidi-Mabrouk.  A 
canal  is  also  being  buttle  from  the  Rummel,  called  canal  de  dirivaHon,  2  metres  (6*56 
feet)  broad,. and  1  metre  4  centimetres  deep.  When  finished,. it  will  be  6751  metres 
(22,143*38  feet)  lonjf;;  and  ceet  120,000  fr.  (4800^)  The  other  hydraulic  works  have  cost 
636,100  fr.  (21,440/.)  Th6y  hAve  installed  provisionally  a  trihunal  de  premUre  itutance, 
bniH  a  sehool'fiSr  18,000  fr.,  and  opened  a  church  and  presbytery,  by  appropriating  an 
old  mesque,  for  19,570  fr.  The  fortifications  firom  1838  to  1846  have  cost  2,739,520  fr 
(105,588/.  16«.) :  consisting  of  the  Port  Valine,  and  that  part  of  the  front  belonging  to  it ; 
the  post  of  the  Casbah  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  curtains  2  and  3,  and  half  of  bastion  4* 
The  infantry  barracks  can  hold  2000,  the  cavalry,  caUed  Bardo,  920  men.^.  A  hospital  on 
the  east  side  can  hold  650  sick.  Large  bomb-proof  magazines  have  been  built  near  the 
Port  Vall^,  and  under  the  barracks  of  the  Casbah  ;  and  two  powder^magadneB,  holding 
60,000  kilogrammes.  An  arsenal  has  also  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  142,492  fr. 
Tableau,  pp.  345,  856-7,  and  388-9. 

Captain  Kennedy,  in  voL  iL  chap.  xii.  othsa. Algeria  and  Tunis,  gives *a  good  desorip- 
tion  of  Constantina  in  1845.  He  pronounces  the  town  to  b6  an  assemblage  of  densely 
crowded  houses,  with  tiled  roo&.  The  Place  Boyale  was  in'1848  ^a  heap  of  rubbish,  and 
the  Place  Nemours  oonsiBted  of  miserable  Moorish  houses.  Two  streets  nm  from  i^  Oara- 
D^aa  Street  and  Bonand  Street.    Diary  of  a  Lady,  &c.  vol.  I  p.  227. 
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architecture,  with  its  marble  pavements  and  cloistered  courts,  surrounded 
by  extensive  galleries,  on  which,  as  usual,  the  doors  of  the  various  apart- 
ments open.  The  walls  of  the  vestibule  of  this  building  are  ornamented, 
or  rather  disfigured,  with  Arabic  frescoes,  delineating,  with  great  contempt 
for  perspectwe,  Istamboul,  Algiers,  and  numerous  other  seats  of  Islamism, 
together  with  «ea-fights  and  other  designs." 

Mr.  BoiTer  left  Constantina  about  7  a^m.  on  the  28th  of  October,  with 
an  escort  of  two  spahis,  en  route  for  Biscara  vid  Betna.  Their  first  halt 
took  place  at  10  a.m.  at  Ain-d-Bey,  a  source  of  sweet  water;  and  you  find 
there  steps  and  brickwork  apparently  of  Turkish  construction,  and  near 
at  hand  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  fort.  About  4  p.v.  they  reached  the 
great  plain  of  Ismoul  or  Bayla,  rich  in  pasture,  and  containing  innumerable 
Arab  herds.  The  country  traversed  this  day  before  coming  to  the  plain 
was  undulating,  totally  unwooded,  but  containing  much  corn ;  and  the 
Arabs  were  busy  ploughing  it,  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  first  rains,  when 
they  sow  wheat  and  beans.  They  are  rather  odd  agriculturists,  beginning 
by  running  the  j)lough  round  a  given  space,  leaving  a  fiirrow  ;  they  then 
cast  in  the  seed  upon  the  rough  space  thus  marked  out»  and  then  plough 
it ;  and  mark  out  and  plough  several  successive  spots  in  the  same  manner. 
Their  ploughs  are  very  light,  have  only  one  handle,  and  only  serve  to 
scratch  over  the  soil.  The  Arabs  are  too  indolent  to  pull  up  the  stumps 
they  meet,  and  run  the  plough  round  them.  When  one  spot  is  much  over- 
grown, they  go  to  another,  as  there  are  no  landmarks  or  fences.  The  vast 
plain  of  Ismoul  is  enclosed  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  by  lofty  limestone 
mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  broken,  presenting  forms  often  bizarre 
enough.  Successive  convulsions  of  nature  have  upheaved  the  rocks,  the 
rains  and  winds  have  removed  the  debins,  and  thus  these  natural  turrets 
stand  alone  on  lofty  pedestals.  ''  Opposite  our  encampment  to  the  east 
rose  the  vast  Guerioun,  of  about  1700  metres  (5576  feet)  in  height,  pre- 
senting on  this  side  one  unbroken  precipice.  A  great  marsh  between  us 
and  the  mountain  was  swarming  with  wild  fowl,  especially  Egyptian  geese, 
which  are  beautiful  birds,  and  whose  representations  are  found  sculptured 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  swans,  spoonbills,  &c.  also  abounded." 

The  unhealthy  spot  where  they  were  had  been  chosen  for  a  settlementi 
though  very  subject  to  malaria,  probably  because  it  presents  fine  pasture- 
ground,  plenty  of  water,  and  no  dwarf  palms.  Hence  this  locality  is  better 
adapted  for  poor  colonists  than  the  arid  spats  often  chosen  in  the  province 
of  Algiers,  which  are  frequently  at  a  distance  from  water,  and  produce 
nothing  but  cat-weed.  Much  rain  falling  in  the  night,  converted  the 
plain  into  a  vastisheet  of  mud  and  water,  fuU  of  deep  holes^  dangerous  to 
pass.  Drawing  near  a  wretched  douar,  Borrer  iell  into  a  ^silo  full  of  water  ; 
and  in  the  douar  his  gun  went  ofi*  accidentally,  ^singeing  a  greybeard,  and 
hitting  a  tent  full  of  Arab  women.  Happily  the  natives,  though  astonished, 
thought  it  a  British  famiasia,*  Soon  after  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
*  Arab  weloome,  when  thej  dash  up  fiill  tflt,  and  fire  their  gons  under  your  hone's  belly. 
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moantain  called  Bee  de  TAigle,  in  Arabic  DjAd  NefenMer,  A  large 
cemeterj  met  with  here  shows  the  unhealthiness  of  the  spot.  A  neigh* 
bouring  mountain  is  called  Djebel  Harlouf,  the  hog's  mountain  :  and  when 
Borrer  asked  some  questions  relating  to  it,  an  Arab,  thinking  that  he  called 
him  a  hog,  threw  a  cannon-ball  at  him  j  but  Borrer  fortunately  rode  him 
down,  avoiding  the  blow. 

After  passing  two  salt  lakes,  divided  by  a  muddy  isthmus^  and  crossing 
another  great  plain,  where  they  drank  at  a  noted  spring,  Airb-yac-iiovie 
(the  diamond  fount),  they  were  preparing  to  bivouac  on  the  plain  in  the 
wet,  when  they  saw  the  glimmer  of  Arab  fires,  and  reached  a  wretched 
douar  of  seven  tents.  Little  sleep  did  Borrer  get  that  night,  as  herds  of 
goats,  which  formed  part  of  the  family  establishment,  amused  themselves 
in  dancing  minuets  upon  his  person.  Near  this  douar  is  the  fine  monu- 
ment called  Medrashem  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  French  the  tomb  of 
Syphax,  of  which  a  description  is  given  elsewhere.  An  hour  beyond 
Medrashem  they  came  to  a  rich  pkin  and  numerous  tents  of  the  Haractas, 
amounting  to  300,  divided  into  douars  containing  from  10  to  20  each. 
The  inquisitive,  simple,  and  waggish  sheikh  of  the  tribe  asked  Borrer  how 
long  the  French  sultan  would  live,  believing  Europeans  to  be  omniscient. 
He  also  gravely  clipped  the  beard»  of  the  elders  with  Borrer's  scissors,  and 
unceremoniously  brushed  them  with  his  tooth-brush.  At  half-past  four 
they  came  to  Betna,  having  traversed  a  hilly  country,  here  and  there 
slightly  wooded,  chiefly  with-  stunted  junipers.  On  the  way  he  noticed 
many  Roman  vestiges,  particularly  of  the  great  via  from  Constantina  to 
Betna,  and  probably  leading  from  Iiambese  to  Sitifis. 

The  ruins  of  Lambese  are  very  extensive,  and  above  two  leagues 
(5  miles)  east  of  Betna,  in  a  nook  at  the  north  bar  of  the  Djebel  Aouress. 
They  will  be  noticed  at  a  future  place. 

There  were  2000  troops  at  Betna*  in  1846,  partly  cantoned  in  tents,  and 
partly  in  small  barracks.  The  camp  formed  a  square,  enclosed  by  a  slight 
foss,  or  ditch,  and  an  earthen  rampart.  A  camp  had  been  proposed  ii>  184  3 
by  the  expeditionary  column  under  the  Due  d'Aumale,  near  the  base  of 
Djebel  Soulthan  to  the  west ;  but  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  mountaineers 
made  them  recede  farther  into  the  plain. 

The  Kabyles  of  Djebel  Aoures9  are  a  peculiar  race,  very  fair,  and  more 
like  Ckrmans  than  Arabs ;  they  speak  the  Showiah  dialect  of  the  Berber, 
and  are  warlike  and  industrious.     Those  who  are  subdued  pay  more  regu- 

*  The  Talleau  spells  Betna  *'  Batna,**  and  gives  it  in  1847,  268  European  inhabitants  ; 
in  1848,  385  ;  and  in  1849,  340.  400  metres  of  etreetage  were  in  good' repair  in  1849,  and 
7500  feet  of  trees  had  been  planted  in  the  promenade  along  the  P^pini^re ;  1800  metres 
(5904  feet)  of  large  street,  and  4500  (14,760  feet)  of  small  voirii,  were  opened  between 
1845  and  1849.  Expense  of  all  these  works,  12,500  fr.  (500/.)  A  fountain,  lavoir,  &c. 
have  been  established  in  the  part  of  the  town  south-east  of  the  military  quarter,  expense 
15,100  fr.  (604/.)  Drains  and  a  water-conduit  had  to  be  made  in  1850.  The  town  wall, 
and  that  of  the  military  quarter,  has  been  raised  to  a  mean  height  of  2  metres  30  centi- 
metres. Two  infimtry  barraoks  are  completed  for  1248  men,  and  officers'  quarters,  maga- 
zino9,  and  stables :  expense,  760,000  fr.  (30,400/.) 
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hrly  the  taxes  than  the  Arabs  of  the  plains ;  for  the  latter  being  vagabonds, 
can  cut  and  run  when  they  list,  whilst  the  dashkrahs  of  the  Kabyies  are 
stationary.     At  present  those  within  the  circuit  of  Betna  are  quiet 

These  Kabyies  are  living  tokens  of  the  Vandal  hordes  that  came  from 
Spain  in  the  fifth  centuiy.  A  forest  of  fine  cedars  is  found  on  the  Djebel 
Soulthan  ;  and  Djebel  Aouress  abounds  in  walnuts,  Spanish  chestnuts,^  and 
other  of  the  more  hardy  fruit-trees,  on  this  its  north  aspect ;  whilst  its 
southern  valleys  produce  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  &c  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  very  good  quality.* 

Borrer  left  Betna  November  5th,  alter  waiting  two  or  three  days  for  the 
sheikh  £1-Arib,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Constantina  to  his  winter  rem* 
dence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zaab  of  Biskra.  The  principality  of  this 
« noble  Arab  embraces  three  khalifats,  extending  over  a  portion  of  the  Djebel 
Aouress,  as  well  as  a  vast  tract  of  the  Sahara.  He  is  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  sheikh  in  alliance  with  the  French,  and  his  riches  are  reported  to 
be  enormous.  Three  days  after  leaving  Betna,  Borrer  passed  his  smala 
(household),  consisting  of  numerous  women  and  children,  1000  camels,  aad 
many  fine  fdcons  and  greyhounds.  He  could  not  wait  for  the  sheikh  at 
Betna  any  longer,  owing  to  the  severe  cold ;  and  at  11  a.m.  he  commenced 
his  journey,  escorted  by  three  spahis  and  six  Arab  goums  (irregulais). 
At  5  p.jf.  they  found  a  little  douar,  after  crossing  an  uninteresting  naked 
country.  "  We  were  now  on  the. plain  of  Merdjet-el-Ksour,  or  plain  of  the 
castle ;  so  called  because  of  the  ruins  lying  on  it  bearing  the  name  of  Ktar- 
el-Louz,  the  fountain  of  the  almond-tree.  This  plain  is  ten  leagues 
{25  miles)  from  Betna,  and  five  (12^  miles)  from  El^Qantra;  and  the 
douar  where  they  stopped  is  called  Ben-Juraba ;  whilst  a  little  river,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  it,  is  named  El-Ksour."  Next  morning  they 
*  crossed  the  remainder  of  the  plain,  and  entered  among  some  rugged  and 
sterile  mountains.  Here  and  there  strata  of  limestone  were  exposed  to 
view  ;  and  hills,  whose  profile  was  polished  by  the  action  of  the  weather^ 
lay  in  their  course.  This  district  was  watered  by  numerous  mountain 
streams,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Ouad-Fdala.  The  waters  of  the  rivers 
this  side  of  Betna  flow  towards  the  desert,  the  eountry  forming  an  indiued 
plane  to  the-south  ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  Betna  they  flow  northwards 
to  the  fiea.     The  Sahara  is  said  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean. 

The  approach  to  the  oasis  of  El-Gantra  is  striking.  After  toiling  for 
two  days  across  wide-spread  plains,  entirely  without  trees,  and  succeeded 
by  rugged  mountains  more  arid  than  the  plains  themselves,  suddenly  the 
traveller  comes  to  the  base  of  a  tremendous  wall  of  rocks,  rising  several 
thousand  feet  into  the  air,  and  seeming  to  bar  all  progress.  Presently  a 
file  of  camels,  with  dates  from  Zaab  or  Tuggurt,  comes  forth  ;  and  turning 
a  sharp  mountain  cape,  the  wanderer  beholds  a  narrow  breach  of  perhaps 
forty  feet  in  width,  through  which  rushes  a  mountain  torrent.  This  was 
the  Calceus  Herculisf  of  the  ancients,  where  the  athletic  demigod  was 
•  Borrer,  p.  8<».  f  Kiok  of  Herooki. 
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reported  to  have  kicked  a  gap  in  the  mountain.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  gate  of 
the  Sahara,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  the  matUh  of  the  Sahara.  Through  this 
gate  the  tribes  of  the  east  Sahara  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  Constantina 
with  their  long  trains  of  camels  laden  with  dates,  haicks,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  desert  and  of  its  inhabitants.  The  precipice  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  gorge,  as  jou  come  from  Betna,  is  the  abrupt  west  end  of  the 
I>jebel  Aouress ;  that  on  the  left  is  the  east  face  of  Djebel  Metlili.  A 
beautiful  Roman  bridge  of  one  arch  spans  the  *Oued-el-Qantra,  and  the 
road  passes  between  beetling  cliffs  after  crossing  the  bridge.  Emerging 
from  it,  suddenly  rich  groves  of  palm-trees,  pomegranate,  fig,  and  apricot 
trees,  meet  the  astonished  gaze,  and  the  murmuring  Oued  rushes  into  this 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  town  of  El-Qantra  is  shut  in  by  mud  walls,  with 
chopped  straw  and  pabaai4eaYes  mixed  in  it,  the  whole  being  baked  in  the 
sun.  Watch-towers  are  found  at  equal  distances  on  the  walls,  strength- 
ened by  rafters  of  palm-timber,  and  built  of  the  «ame  materials  as  the  walL 
The  hoiues  are  all  built  in  the  «ame  way,  roofs  of  palm-trunks  being  laid 
lengthways,  the  interstices  filled  up  with  mud,  and  overlaid  .with  long 
palm-branches.  The  whole  oasis  inside  the  walls  is  divided  into  innumer- 
able small  square  enclosures,  each  of  which  is  further  confined  within  its 
own  mud  walL  The  only  way  to  get  into  these  gardens  is  through. a. hole 
in  the  surrounding  wall  of  each.  A  door  is  attached  to  these  holes,  .made 
of  palm-branches,  small  palm-trunks,  or  a  rough  slab  of  stone,  by  pushing 
which  aside,  and  almost  on  hands  And  knees,  you  obtain  entrance.* 

The  Ouled-Zaid  inhabit  this  truly  African  town,  of  which. tribe  Sidi- 
Mokaran  was  the  old  caid.  The  roof  of  his  vestibule  was  supported  on 
square  pillars  of  mud ;  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  was  covered  with  car- 
pets and  mats,  whilst  the  horses  occupied  the  other  end.  Borrer  and 
escort  were  regaled  with  dates,  cons-coussou,  chickens  peppered  with,  chilli^ 
and  pancakes  swimming  in  honey.  The  old  sheikh  tore  up  the  meat  and 
fed  his  guests  with  his  greasy  paws.  The  caidf  was  very  tall,  thin,  and 
pale,  with  a  silvery  beard  and  gentle  manners.  At  nighty  a  snoring  chorus 
of  the  old  caid  aud  his  escort  drove  out  poor  Borrer  into  the  night  tar, 
where  he  was  richly  rewarded  by  a  lovely  moonlight  scene  in  the  oasis.:^ 

Dates,  capsicums,  and  chilis  constitute  the  riches  of  this  plain,  which 
is  the  most  northerly  point  at  which  dat^  arrive  at  perfection.  Passing 
through,  rocky  hills  and  rugged  basins  to  the  south,  Borrer  halted  in  two 
hours  at  a  hot  spring,  thirty  feet  square  and  from  two  to  four  feet  deep, 
surrounded  by  a  marsh.  Tradition  says  that  El-Eammam  was  carved  by 
Hercules,  and  Roman  steps  may  be  discovered  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  water.  An  hour  hence  they  passed  the  base  of  a  high  mountain,  called 
the  Salt  mountain,  consisting  entirely  of  rock-salt;  and  at  11  a.k.  they 

♦  Borrer,  p.  369  et  soqq. 

f  We  presume  tbe  same  indiyidual  in  this  case  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  sheikh  and  oaid« 

X  Borrer,  ut  supra. 
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came  infco  the  plain  of  El-Outaia.  Here  is  another  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ouad-el-Gantra,  now  called  Ouad-Outaia.  You  find  com,  a  little  pas-- 
ture,  and  gazelles  in  the  plain.  A  great  many  tents  are  pitched  in  the 
plain,  close  to  the  town  ;  about  an  hour  after  passing  which,  to  the  south- 
east, they  observed  two  lofty  monticules  and  a  Roman  station.  At  the 
southern  limit  of  the  plain  they  saw  the  wide-spread  Sahara,  and  in  the 
foreground  the  palm-bearing  Zaab  of  Biskra.* 

The  Sahara  was  graphically  compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  tiger-skin, 
the  oases  answering  to  the  dark  spots. 

Biskra  is  overlooked  to  the  north  and  east  by  the  range  of  the  Djebel 
Aouress  and  Djebel  Nemenchia.  To  the  north-west  are  those  of  Djebel- 
bou-Ghezal,  Djebel  Matraf,  and  Djebel  Silga,  the  southern  face  of  which  is 
often  white  with  the  snow  blown  by  the  desert  winds.  The  northern  face 
is  that  of  dark  limestone  rocl^s  ;  but  beyond  Biskra,  and  to  the  south- 
west, the  eye  roves  over  a  vast  unbroken  expanse. 

A  few  salt  streams  water  the  oasis  of  Zaab.  The  mud  walls  of  Biskra 
are  overshadowed  by  fine  palms;  and  the  French  citadel  (1845)  was  made 
entirely  of  a  great  number  of  palm-trunks,  and  of  cedar-wood  from  Mount 
Aouress.  The  fort  is  built  on  a  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  oasis  ;  and  they 
are  talking  of  building  a  new  one  on  a  rocky  mound  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  oasis,  the  present  position  being  too  much  enbosomed  in  palm-groves. 
In  1844  every  officer  of  the  garrison  was  massacred  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Ouled-Nail,  who  were  admitted  into  the  citadel.  The-  garrison  was 
thought  by  Borrer  to  be  too  small,  as  Biskra  is  at  the  distance  of  four 
days'  forced  march  from  Betna,  and  eight  from  Constantina.  The  citadel 
had  only  three  or  four  little  guns,  and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an 
enemy.  At  that  time  there  were  many  encampments  of  nomadic  Arabs 
around  Biskra,  there  being  a  great  exchange  trade  between  the  Sahara 
and  the  Tell  through  Biskra,  which  obtains  from  the  latter  (Tell)  grain, 
cheeses,  wool,  figs,  horses,  asses,  arms,  &c. 

The  Ouad-Biskra,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  oasis,  is  a  turbid  and  salt 
stream  ;  but  the  French  were  engaged  in  making  an  artesian  well.  The 
Bahar-taht-el-erd  (underground  rivers)  is  a  common  phenomenon  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  oasis  still  eat  dog's  flesh,  but  only  in  cases  of 
fever  as  a  remedy.  There  are  forty  oases  around  Biskra,  which  contains 
3000  native  inhabitants,  and  115,000  palm-trees  in  its  precincts,  t  The 
caid  was  in  1846  a  handsome  man;  and  the  governor,  M-  St  Germain, 

•  Borrer,  p.  889  et  gaqq. 

t  The  European  civil  population  of  Biskra  amounted  in  1847  to  132 ;  in  December  1848, 
to  89  ;  and  in  December  1849,  to  98.  2000  trees  have  been  planted  around  the  new  port, 
and  divers  works  of  levelling  hare  been  effeated.  The  outer  walLof  the  Fort  St  Germain 
has  been  raised  to  its  proper  height  on  three  faces  ;  the  fourth  &ce  had  reached  the  battle- 
ments. One  small  bastion  is  quite  finished,  and  the  other  three  are  raised  to  3  metres 
(9'84  feet)  in  height.  Barracks  for  480  men  were  being  built,  with  subordinate  buildings 
conneoted  with  the  military  department.    Tableau,  p.  389,  &a 
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gaye  a  soiree  to  him  and  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Biskra,  while  Borrer 
was  there.  There  is  the  minaret  of  an  ancient  mosque  just  outside  the 
S.W.  walk  of  the  citadel,  and  some  Roman  columns  stand  near  it  j  but  there 
are  no  other  ancient  remains.  Some  hot  springs,  known  to  the  Romans, 
exist  near  Biskra,  which  produce  the  finest  petrifactions.  The  officers' 
gardens  are  N.W.  of  the  mosque,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  consisting 
of  four  or  five  acres,  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall^and  containing  palms,  chilis, 
capsicums,  millet,  and  water-melons.* 

The  climate  of  Biskra  is  very  hot.  The  best  dates  come  from  Oued-Se- 
ref,  to  the  S.E.  of  Biskra,  and  are  called  by  the  Arabs  de-gUt-en-nour  dates. 
The  harvest  begins  at  the  end  of  October.  In  planting  palms,  the  young  tree 
is  put  into  deep  holes  with  manure,  as  much  sand  being  cleared  as  possible. 

Sidi  Occ*ba  is  an  oasis  eight  leagues  (20  miles)  S.E.  of  Biskra,  taking 
its  name  from  the  famous  Arab  general,  contemporary  with  the  Prophet, 
who  built  Kairoan  and  worked  miracles.  This  oasis  is  renowned  because 
of  his  tomb,  and  on  account  of  a  tower  which  trembles  visibly  if  you  shout 
"  Tizza-bil-ras-Sidi-Ok'ba."  Borrer  was  unable  to  visit  it,  on  account  of 
the  revolt  of  some  tribes ;  but  he  went  to  Tolga,  an  oasis'  twelve  leagues 
(30  miles)  S.W.  of  Biskra,  visiting  en  route  the  oases  of  Bouchayroun, 
Lich&na,  Za'dch'a,  and  Farfar,  all  very  similar  to  Biskra,  and  containing 
little  mud-built  towns.  The  caid  of  Tolga  was  a  noble-looking  man  of 
forty,  mounted  on  a  fine  black  mare,  who  gave  Borrer  a  grand  enter- 
tainment of  diEites,  pilau,  fricaseed  chicken,  stewed  cucumber,  cakes  in 
honey,  and  a  grand  dish  of  cous-coussou.  All  these  dishes  were  made 
very  hot  with  chilis  and  capsicums:  Afterwards  came  coffee  and  pipes. 
He  here  beheld  the  largest  scorpion  that  he  had  ever  seen,  adventurously 
killed  by  an  Aifh  with  his  bare  foot. 

Tolga,  which  was  almost  laid  in  ruins  by  Abd-el-Kader  in  1844,  is  an 
oasis  comprising  three  mud-built  towns  and  extensive  date-gardens. f 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Borrer  for  the  present, 
while  we  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  most  recent  condition  of 
some  points  that  we  have  not  visited  in  the  interior  of  this  province  and 
of  that  of  Algiers,  constituting  the  wild  mountainous  region  known  by 
the  name  of  Kabylia,  or  Great  Kabylia,  which,  from  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  territory,  and  the  singular  character  of  its  population,  the 
airrvx^ovoi  of  Algeria,  has  appeared  to  us  deserving  of  a  separate  notice. 
The  antiquities  and  colonies  of  the  province  of  Constantina  will  be  de- 
scribed in  special  chapters.^ 

*  Borrer,  pp.  331-370..  f  Ibid.  p.  355  et  seqq.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

:^  The  reader  will  find  many  additional  particulars  relating  to  Bona  in  Captain  Ken- 
nedys Algeria  and  Tunis,  voL  i  chap,  ziv.,  and  rol.  iL  chap.  ii. ;  and  also  in  the  Ladies 
Diary,  toL  i  p.  244  et  seqq.,  and  w>L  ii  pp.  1  to  38.  Both  authorities  agree  in  praising  its 
theatre,  and  in  condemning  its  port  and  its  Maltese  population.  The  lion  d'Or  was  a 
good  inn  in  1845,  near  the  Grand  Square ;  and  the  Lad^t  Diary  pronounces  Bona  the 
pkaaantest  town  in  all  Algeria. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
(Sreat  Babulta. 

▲UTHOBITIES — BROAD  OUTUKE THE  DIFFERENT  KABTLIJkS — GREAT  KABTLIA--» 

ETYMOIjOGT — HISTORY — ANALYSIS  OP  ITS  TOPOGRAPHY — BUOIA — ITS  ROAD- 
STEAD—ITS TRIBES — ^EXPEDITION  OF  •MABSBAL  BUOEAUD— THE  ZAOUIAS  OF 
SIDl-BEN-ALI-CHERIF—  KUELAA — DELLYS. 

THE  following  deBcriptkm  of  tbis  singular  region  of  Algeria  is  derived 
from  three  principal  sources :  1st.  The  MoopUmUion  ScimUi^iqw&y  hj 
Captain  £.  Carette;  2d.  La  Grande  Kahylie,  by  General  Daumas  and 
Captain  Fabar ;  3d.  Dawson  Borrer's  Comi{paign  in  the  Kahyiie,* 

Algeria  has,  like  Prance,  its  north  and  south  poles,  its  langue  d*oc  and 
its  langue  d*oil,  its  industrial  genius  and  its  poetic  genius:  in  a  word, 
Kabylia,  the  focus  and  home  of  workmen ;  and  its  Sahara,  the  nurserj 
of  speculators  and  adventurers. 

All  the  mountaineers  of  Algeria  come  under  the  appellation  of  Kabails, 

Kabyles,  or  Djebalis :  the  former  term  being  hypothetically  derived  from 

the  Arabic  kahaU,  a  tribe ;  and  the  latter  proceeding  more  certainlj  from 

the  Arabic  word  djebel,  a  mountain.    But  Kabjlia  par  eaoeellence, —  Kabjlia 

properly  so  called,  as  M.  Carette  styles  it;  or  Great  Kabylia,  as  it  is  named 

by  Colonel  Daumas« — is  that  large  mountainous  district  which  forms  a  stem 

barrier  between  the  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Constantina,  and  that  frowns 

to  the  eastward  over  the  Mitidja  plain ;  being,  in  fact,  a  ramification  of  the 

Little  Atlas,  which,  after  running  parallel  with  the  sea-coast  throughout 

Algeria,  inclines  about  thirty  leagues  (75  miles)  S.E.  of  Algiers,  more  to 

the  S.S.K,  throwing  out  at  the  same  point  a  series  of  exceedingly  lofty 

mountains,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  the  ridge  of  the  Jurjura,  or 

Djorjora  (the  Mons  Ferratus  of  the  ancients),  which  gives  its  name  to  the 

greater  part  of  the  mountainous  district  above  referred  to.     The  northern 

extremity  of  this  almost  inaccessible  region,  laved  by  the  Mediterranean, 

presents,  according  to  Borrer,  a  sea-face  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  leagues 

(150  or  175  miles),  Commencing  seventeen  leagues  (42^  miles)  east  of 

Algiers.     Its  depth  inland  is  from  twenty  to  forty  leagues  (50  to  100 

*  Captain  Kennedy,  vol  i.  chap.  ziii.  gi?e8  a  generally  oorrect  aooount  of  Kabylia, 
inlezvpened  with  occasional  errora. 
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miles) ;  and  its  breadth  extends  from  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Mitidja 
to  Philippeville.  Its  limits  are,  however,  in  reality  very  midelined ;  and 
a  great  part  of  the  territory  was,  even  in  1848^  independent,  though  the 
most  exposed  tribes  have  for  some  years  been  nominally  subject  to  the 
FrencL  Its  population  is  considerable,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  can 
muster  80,000  fighting  men;* 

The  surface  of  Great  Kabylia,  according  to  M.  Carette,  embraces  7800 
square  kilometres  (3003  square  miles),  with  a  population  of  370,000; 
which  would  give  47  inhabitants  to  each  square  kilometre  (122  per  square 
mile),  and  5*24  acres  to  every  inhabitant.  In  France  the  proportion  of 
the  population  to  the  territory  is  60*288  ,p^  sqaai*e  kilometre,  '60288 
individuals  per  hectare,  or  '244  per  acre,  or  about  1-65  hectares,  making 
about  four  acres  to  every  inhabitant.  Therefore  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Great  KabyUa  is  four-fifths  of  that  of  France ;  or,  taking 
the  population  of  France  ae  unity,  it  stands  as  0*77942. 

The  specific  population  of  Great  Kabylia  is  four  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Algeria,  which  only  contains,  at  a  mean 
estimate,  7*67  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre  (247  acres). 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  population  of  Great  Kabylia  amounts 
to  370,000  persons;  and  the  number  of  villages  being  1533,  ieach  village 
has  a  mean  of  245  inhabitants,  and  a  maximum  of  3000.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  Great  Kabylia  being  780,000  hectares  (1,926,600  acres),  and  the 
number  of  villages  1533,  each  centre  of  population  occupies  a  mean  space 
of  500  hectares  (or  1235  acres).f 

Great  Kabylia  is  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  Algeria  by 
three  special  features  :  Ist,  the  exercise  of  professional  arts ;  2d,  the  taste 
for,  and  custom  of  work  ;  3d,  the  stability  of  the  dwellings. 

Kabylia  properly  so  called  occupies,  according  to  M.  Carette,  on  the 
sea-shore  an  extent  of  146  kilometres  (90*71  miles),  comprised  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ouad-Nessa  to  the  west,  and  that  of  the  Oued-Aguerioun 
to  the  easi ;  the  former  stream  flowing  near  DeUys,  the  latter  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bugia. 

*  These  remarks  are  from  Dawson  Borrer's  Campaign  in  the  KaJbylie,  p.  1  et  seqq. 

t  The  foregoing  calculations  are  mainly  deriTed  from  £.  Carette's  Ka^ylie  proprement 
diUf  ToL  i.  1.  ii.  p.  113,  in  the  Exploration  tcieniifique.  We  have  found  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  rectify  a  serious  error  of  that  author,  or  his  printer,  by  which  he  estimates  the 
population  of  Kabylia  at  41  persons  per  hectare,  and  that  of  France  at  6  individuals  per 
hectare.  Now,  as  he  gives  the  surface  of  Kabylia  at  780,000  hectares,  and  its  population 
at  370,000 ;  as,  moreover,  780,000  hectares  make  7800  square  kilometres,  and  he  gives  Ka- 
bylia 47  souls,  and  France  60,  per  square  kilometre,— it  is  evident  that  M.  Carette  or  his 
printer  has  made  the  proportion  per  hectare  ten  times  too  great.  To  verify  got  con- 
clusion, and  accustom  the  reader  to  decimal  calculation,  we  give  the  comparative  French 
and  English  meajrares  of  sur&oes  again : 

100  square  kilometres  —  1  square  myriametre  »  38*5  square  miles. 
100  hectares  >»  1  square  kilomeire     247  acres. 
10,000  square  metres  » 1  hectare  «  2*47  aojes. 
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On  the  land  side  it  is  circumscribed  by  various  groups  of  tribes ;  and 
the  approximative  surface  of  the  whole  region-  is  nearly  800,000  hectares 
(about  2,000,000  acres) ;  that  of  the  island  of  Corsica  being  980,510 
(2,451,275  acres). 

The  general  idea  which  has  been  held  respecting  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  the  false  inferences  drawn  from  partial  information,  have  long 
given  currency  to  serious  errors  as  regards  Algeria,  which  is  considered 
'  as  a  country  of  plains  and  marshes ;  while  the  accidents  and  the  dryness 
of  the  soil,  on  the  contrary,  are  its  characteristic  features.  The  shore  of 
Algeria  is  almost  always  mountainous.  Between  the  frontier  of  Morocco 
and  the  Tafna  exists  the  chain  of  the  Traras  j  and  Oran,  like  Algiers,  has 
its  undulating  Sahel. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Shellif  as  far  as  that  of  the  Maza&an,  that  is, 
for  a  length  of  sixty  leagues  (150  miles),  with  a  depth  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  leagues  (30  miles),  rises  and  branches  out  the  chain  of  Dahra. 
That  of  the  Little  Atlas  is- connected  with  it  by  the  Zaccar,  and  shuts  in 
the  semicircle  of  the  Mitidja.  Havings  reached  this  point,  the  mountain- 
system  rises  to  a  greater  elevation,  widens,  becomes  more  complicated  in 
its  character,  and  decorates  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bona.  This  is  not  all :  we  must  reckon,  moreover,  in 
the  interior,  the  Ouarenseris,  which  faces  the  Dahra,  commands  it  in  ele- 
vation, and  exceeds  it  in  extent ;  besides  other  great  masses  parallel  with 
the  preceding  ones,  and  which  separate  the  Tell  from  the  Sahara  in  the 
same  way  that  they  have  cut  it  off  from  the  Mediterranean.  Such  are  the 
Djebel  Amour,  the  Aouress,  im,,  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 

These  mountainous  regions  embrace  nearly  the  half  of  the  Algerian 
territory,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  inhabited  by  Kabyles,  a  race,  or  mix- 
ture of  races,  quite  distinct  from  the  Arabs.  The  various  Kabylias  have 
no  political  tie  between  them  :  each  of  them  constitutes  merely  a  sort  of 
nominal  federation^  in  which  exist  so  many  independent  unities — of  weak 
or  powerful,  religious-  or  warlike  tribes,  subdivided  in  their  form  into  frac- 
tions and  villages,  all  equally  free.  Although  they  present  a  striking 
analogy  in  manners,  origin,  and  history,  the  proper  analysis  of  facts 
requires  that  they  should  be  considered  separately.  All  these  Kabylias 
constitute  so  many  detached  pages ;  such  as  those  of  the  Traras,  of  the 
Ouarenseris,  of  the  Dahra,  of  the  Little  Atlas,  of  the  Jurjura,  and  many 
others.  It  is  with  the  latter  alone  that  we  are  at  present  concerned,  the 
Eabylia  of  the  Jurjura,  which  by  many  writers  has  been  emphatically 
styled  the  Kabylia^  and  which  we  shall  call,  on  account  of  its  relative  im- 
portance, Great  Kahylia* 

This  region  embraces  all  the  surface  of  the  vast  square  comprised 
between  Dellys,  Aumale,  Setif,  and  Bugia.  These  limits  may  be  brought 
under  the  foregoing  distinct  heads  ;  and  though  they  are  fictitious  limits, 
*  La  Grande  Kabylie,  Qoneral  Daumaa,  p.  3. 
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inasmuch  ob  they  do  not  result  from  geographical  configuifation,  they  are 
rational  limits  in  a  political  and  historical  point  of  view. 

The  Kahylia,  which  is  about  to  occupy  us,  has  engaged  the  popular 
attention  in  France  more  than  any  other.  Many  causes  have  contributed 
to  this  effect.  Its  extent,  riches,  and  population;  its  proximity  to  Algiers, 
which  has  naturally  become  the  source  of  some  commercial  relations  ;  its 
ancient  renown  for  independence ;  and  its  inaccessibility,  owing  to  the 
great  mountains  that  cover  it,— have  combined  to  fix  the  public  attention 
on  thid  important  regien  :  and  during  some  years  there  has  been  much 
uncertainty  about  what  policy  should  he  followed  with  regard  to  it.  Im- 
portant events  have  lately  settled  this  question,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  thrown  much  light  on  all  its  phases. 

The  learned  are  not  agreed  upon  the  etymology  of  the  word  KahyU, 
Some  assign  a  Fho3nician  origin  to  it.  Baal  is  a  generic  name  of  Syrian 
divinities,  and  3  in  the  Hebrew  language  serves  to  unite  the  two  terms  of 
a  comparison  (E-Baal,  b^  3.  as  the  worshippers  of  Baal).  In  support  of 
this  hypothesis,  which  would  also  determine  the  primary  cradle  of  the  Xa- 
byles,  the  partisans  of  this  derivation  cite  analogies  of  proper  names,  such 
as  Philistines  and  Flittas  (Kabyles),  or  Flissas;  Mohabites  and  Beni- 
Mezzab,  or  Mozabites ;  besides  some  others.  But  Colonel  Daumas  rejects 
this  etymology,  because  it  is  not  supported  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
In  Herodotus  we  find  the  name  Eabal  applied  to  some  of  the  Cyrenaic 
tribes,  but  we  find  it  nowhere  else  among  the  classical  authors ;  and  no 
trace  of  it  exists  amongst  the  numerous  authors  of  the  Boman  epoch,  his- 
torians or  geographers,  who  have  left  so  many  documents  concerning  the 
two  Mauritanias. 

It  was  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  that  these  mountaineers 
began  to  be  called  Kabyles  j  iience  the  origin  of  the  name  is  more  pro- 
bably Arabic^  and  ought  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  three  following 
roots : 

Kuebila  =  Tribe. 

Kabel     =  He  has  accepted. 

Kobel     =  Before.* 

The  first  would  result  from  the  national  organisation  of  these  highlanders 
in  dans.  The  second,  from  their  conversion  to  Islam.  Compulsion,  here 
as  elsewhere,  would  have  enforced  at  least  an  exoteric  profession  of  the 
new  creed  ^  and  they  would  bow  to  the  crescent  to  escape  taxation  or  the 
sword.  They  would  accept  the  Koran.  The  third  derivation  is  not  less 
plausible.  In  calling  these  mountaii^ers  Be/ore,  they  would  have  pub- 
lished a  fact  in  harmony  with  all  tradition,  histoiy,  and  experience ;  i.  e. 
that  the  a{rr&)fiovoi  are   invariably   driven  to   the   mountains,   the  last 

•  Q'byla,  trUe ; plu,  q*b&yl  aL-J^  Jd V^-    2.  QTmJ,  h4  has accejAed  J-J.    3.  Q'bel, 
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strongholds  of  independence,  by  the  succeeding  tides  of  invasion. 
Amongst  the  Eabyles^  the  mixture  of  the  German  blood  left  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Vandals  is  still  betrayed  by  physical  traits;  and  etymo- 
logists endearour  to  add  to  this  some  additional  evidence  derived  from  the 
approximations  of  names^  such  as  Suevi  and  Zouaouas,  Huns  and  Ouled- 
Aouan.* 

We  shall  lay  no  great  stress  on  these  apparent  linguistic  affinities, 
which  are  subject  to  much  uncertainty.^ 

For  the  history  and  language  of  Great  KabyKa  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  chapters  on  those  subjects.  It  will  not,  however,  be  inapposite  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  names  of  Gouraya  and  Jorjora.  Above  the 
town  of  Bugia,  the  clv&f  Ueu  of  Kabylia,  rises  a  vast  mountain  man 
called  Mount  Gouraya,  and  inhabited  by  a  Kabyle  tribe,  the  Beni-Labeos, 
that  is  undoubtedly  of  Vandal  origin.  The  term  Gora  in  the  Sclavonie 
language  signifies  mountain ;  and  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  respecting 
the  derivation  of  this  name.  Gourgoura  appears  also  to  be  the  Berber 
name  of  the  culminating  peak  of  Kabylia,  which  has  been  altered  by 
the  Arabs  into  Jorjora.  There  can,  also  be  little  doubt  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  term,  as  it  is  pure  Eussian  for  the  mountain  of  mountains 
(Jjforgora),  and  is  evidently  a  northern  importation.  The  Prince  of  Mir, 
a  Polish  refugee  who,  as  before  stated,  occupied  the  Rassautah,  a  villa 
near  Algiers,  in  1841,  informed  Baron  Baude  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Sclavonic  words  occur  in  the  Kabyle  tongue^  or  rather  special  dialects 
thereof  J 

We  have  described  Great  Kabylia  as  a  vasi  square,  whereof  the 
comers  extend  to  Aumale,  Dellys,  Bugia,  and  Setif.  The  sides  of  this 
square  are  formed,  by  more  or  less  broken  lines,  as  follows  : 

West  face.  Between  Aumale  and  Dellys,  the  new  road  from  Algien ; 
the  Oued-ben-Ahmoud  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Isser,  at  the  bridge 
of  Ben-Hini;  the  Isser  as  far  as  Bordj-Menalel;  the  Gued-Sebaou,  from 
the  Bordj  of  the  same  name  to  its  mouth. 

I^orth/ace,     From  Dellys  to  Bugia,  the  strand  of  the  sea. 

East  face.     From  Bugia  to  Setif,  nearly  a  straight  line. 

South  foux.  From  Setif  to  Aumale,  the  road  of  the  Bibans,  followed 
in  1838  by  the  column  coming  from  Constantina;  and  afterwards  the 
Oued-Lekal,  after  leaving  Kaf-Radjala. 

The  country  "within  these  limits  covers  a  surface  of  about  500  square 
]eagues.§  Colonel  Daumas  gives  it  250,000  inhabitants,  disseminated  in 
the  proportion  of  500  persons  per  square  league.  |     This  fact  does  not 

*  Ouled  mgnifies  child,  descendant. 

t  La  Grande  Kabylie,  General  Daumas,  p  6.  %  Baron  Baude,  pp.  181  and  09. 

§  500  square  leagues  would  give  about  8279  square  miles ;  somewhat  more  than  the 
estimate  of  M.  Carette. 

II  1  square  league  —  6  square  miles,  at  2}  miles  to  the  league.  This  gives  85)  persons 
per  square  mile,  an  estimate  differing  from  that  of  M.  Carette  by  one-third. 
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correspond  with  the  appearance  of  the  valleje  of  the  Snmmam,  the  Se- 
baon,  and  the  Adjeb^  which  are  as  populous  as  most  French  departments ; 
hut  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  solitary  character  and  barrenness  of  the 
numerous  rocky  ridges. 

It  would  exceed  our  purpose  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  phy- 
sical and  political  geography  of  Gneat  Kabylia.  The  reader  would  be 
wearied  by  a  minute  enumeration  of  names  and  localities  that  could  leave 
no  definite  impression  on  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bold  outline 
of  the  broad  features  of  this  curious  land  and  people  cannot  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  intelligent  reader. 

There  exists  a  strong  analogy  between  the  moral  and  material  phy- 
siognomy of  the  country.  The  territory  exhibits  *a^  number  of  little  val- 
leys separated  by  the  chief  and  presiding  chainsj  and  constituting  real 
arteries  in  which  the  principal  vitality  of  the  country  circulates.  On 
examining  these  primary  basins  more  closely,  a  number  of  secondary 
valleys  are  discovered  opening  into  them,  their  sides  being  formed  by 
elbows  of  the  principal  ridge,  and  carrying  off  its  waters.  These  little 
rivers  in  their  turn  receive  torrents,  and  these  torrents  are  fed  by  rivulets 
or  waterfalls  ;  thus  you  ascend  by  a  chain  of  peri)endicular  systems,  from 
the  basins  to  valleys,  from  valleys  to  dells,  from  dells  to  ravines  ;  and  each 
of  these  geographical  elements  has  its  proper  name  and  details,  and  would 
admit  a  particular  description.  But  to  simplify  the  features  of  this  region 
and  make  them  comprehensible,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  three 
great  valleys  :  that  of  the  Oued-Adjed,  which  is,  however,  properly  only 
a  branch  stream  ;  and  the  two  principal  basins  of  the  Sebaou  and  of  the 
Summam,  having  their  issue  in  the  sea. 

The  first  of  these  wateivcourses  descends  from  the  vicinity  of  Setif, 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  Bou-Sellam ;  and  meeting  Mount  Guergour, 
it  pierces  a  nairow  passage  through  rocky  masses.  But  this  cutting  is 
almost  every  where  inaccessible ;  consequently  the  road  from  Setif  to 
Bugia  can  only  reach  the  course  of  the  river  lower  down.  Th^  latter  con- 
tinues traversing  a  broken  country  as  far  as  the  Summam,  running  along 
the  side  of  mountains  of  a  middling  height,  but  irregular,  chaotic,  and 
impracticable.  This  broken  ground  is  nevertheless  covered  with  good 
v^etable  mould,  and  conceals  many  mines  in  its  bosom. 

The  chain  of  the  Djorjora,  which  is  the  highest  ridge  in  the  country, 
determines  the  existence  and  the  form  of  the  two  other  almost  concentric 
basins,  which  are  those  of  the  Summam  and  of  the  Sebaou.  The  chain  in 
question  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  comprised  between  Bugia  and  Dellys. 
Its  rocky  pinnacles  rise  more  than  2000  metres  (6560  feet)  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Save  in  the  case  of  some  naked  ridges,  pathless  hollows,  and 
accidental  rents,,  the  soil  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  vegetable 
mould,  a  rich  and  productive  soil :  wanting  neither  wood  nor  water,  it 
seldom  presents  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  in  every  respect  is  much 
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better  aoiapted  for  travelling  and  intercourse  than  any  of  the  other  Ea- 
hylias. 

The  watershed  becomes  naturally  a  geographi^l  and  political  frontier, 
between  the  northern  waters  flowiug  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
southern  slopes,  whence  the  eye  descries  an  endless  succession  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and  embraces  as  it  were  a  sea  of  solid  waves.  Not  only 
do  the  basins  of  the  Summam  and  of  the  Sebaou  describe  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Jurjura  two  concentric  rings,  but  their  very  topography  presents, 
moreover,  a  symmetrical  contrast :  their  slopes  follow  an  opposite  deve- 
lopment ;  the  Sebaou  flows  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  after  having  encircled  Dellys  j  whilst,  farther  on,  the  Summam  de- 
scends in  an  inverse  direction  from  the  west  to  the  east,  but  similarly  en- 
circles Bugia  before  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.* 

The  principal  town  of  this  remarkable  region  is  Bugia.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  a  narrow  and  rocky  beach  on  the  sea-shore,  then  a  very  steep 
declivity  about  twenty  metres  (6o'60  feet)  in  height;  afterwards  a  gentle 
slope,  forming  a  kind  of  plateau,  which  runs  up  to  the  precipitous  sides  of 
the  Gouraya;  and  towering  above  all,  that  mountain  itself,  spread  out  like 
a  curtain  behind  the  town,  raising  its  indented  crest  to  about  700  metres 
(2150  feet)  above  .the  level  of  the  sea. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  Bugia.  One  essential  feature  fixes  the  atten- 
tion at  this  spot;  namely,  the  ravine  of  Sidi-Touati,  which  divides  the 
town  in  two,  and  carries  off  the  waters  from  the  Gpuraya,  below  the  Gate 
of  the  Marine,  almost  down  to  the  landing-place.  Seen  from  the  sea^ 
this  cutting  leaves  to  the  right  the  hill  and  quarter  of  Bridja,  one  of 
the  extreme  points  of  which  closes  in  the  anchorage  of  the  town,  and 
commands  it  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Abd-el-Kader,  built  on  its  sides.  To 
the  left  of  the  ravine  you  see  the  hill  and  quarter  of  Moussa,  commanding 
the  opposite  declivity,  and  embracing  two  forts  in  a  respectable  condition 
for  defence : — first,  the  Casbah,  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  shelving  beach ; 
and  Moussa,  facing  the  mountain. t  Historical  associa":  on,  as  well  as  the 
romantic  position  of  this  town,  perched  upon  the  rocks  a^  the  foot  of 
Mount  Gouraya,  the  base  of  which  is  laved  by  the  waters  of  the  noble  bay, 
renders  it  interesting  to  the  wanderer.  The  population  of  this  frontier 
town  of  Eabylia,  which  figured  before  the  French  invasion  in  1833  at 
several  thousands,  is  now  diminished  to  about  500  Europeans  and  to  a 
very  few  natives,  and  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  vendors  of  such  neces- 
saries of  life  as  are  required  by  the  garrison,  by  which  they  are  attracted, 
and  from  which  they  gain  their  subsistence,  j;  Bugia  thus  ranks  third  in 
population,  compared  to  the  other  points  occupied  by  the  French  on  the 
coast  of  Algiers;  Bona  and  Philippeville  containing  a  superior  population, 

*  For  thiB  excellent  sketch  of  the  physical  geogmphy  of  Great  Eabylia,  I  am  indebted 
to  Colonel  Daumas  and  Captain  Fabar.    See  La  Orand€  Kabylit^  chap.  iv.  p.  133. 
t  La  Grande  Kabylie,  pp.  84-6.  $  Dawson  Borrer,  p.  161* 
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and  I^idjelli,  Delljs,  and  La  Calle  an  inferior."    This  statement  of  Mr. 
Borrer  cannot  include  the  province  of  Oran. 

The  distance  from  Bugia  to  Algiers  by  sea  is  thirty-five  leagues  (87-}^ 
miles)  ;*  and  it  is  situated  thirty  leagues  (75  miles),  rather  N.W.,  from 
Constantina;  twenty  leagues  (50  miles)  from  Setif  (Sitifis) ;  and  fifty  (125 
miles)  from  Bona  (Hippona),  the  ancient  episcopacy  of  the  venerable  St 
Augustine. 

St.  Marie  thus  describes  the  approach  to  Bugia  by  water:  "After 
doubling  Bouac  Point,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Monkey  Valley  and  of  the 
Marine  Garden,  the  verdure  of  the  latter  presenting  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
gloomy  rocks  surrounding  it.  Then  passing  Fort  Abd-el-Eader,  after 
having  nearly  doubled  the  great  jetty  formed  by  the  Gouraya,  we  descried 
Bugia,  situated  on  some  rapid  declivities  fronting  the  south.  Notwith- 
standing the  forts,  and  the  large  extent  of  the  ground  it  covers,  Bugia  is 
only  a  mass  of  huts,  not  a  town;  and  its  streets  are,  in  point  of  £em^, 
nothing  but  rough  footpaths,  running,  without  any  order,  between  rows  of 
irregularly-built  houses.  The  ruined  debarcadh-e,  or  landing-place,  had 
been  complained  of  by  Baron  Baudo  in  1841,  and  was  still  a  national  dis- 
grace to  the  French  in  1845."f  Two  thousand  men  then  occupied  a  bar- 
racked camp  on  a  point  suited  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  but  deficient  in  ' 
water,  the  stream  that  used  to  supply  the  town  being  lost  among  ruins. 
The  French  might  recover  this,  if  they  had  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the 
Bomans  and  old  Arabs.  From  the  camp  to  the  summit  of  the  €k)uraya 
there  is  a  road  opened,  under  the  direction  of  General  Duvivier,  in  the 
rear  of  the  great  walls.  This  road  extends  to  the  length  of  4000  metres 
(13,120  feet),  over  a  calcareous  rock,  covered  by  a  stratum  of  argillaceous 
earth. 

The  lentisk,  the  mastic,  the  vine,  and  the  wild  olive,  grow  here  luxu- 
riantly, and  would  flourish  vigorously  if  the  cattle  were  prevented  from 
ranging  among  them.  The  summit  of  the  Gouraya  is  682  metres  (2236*96 
feet)  above  the  sea;  but  St.  Marie  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  on  the 
northern  side  the  elevation  is  700  metres  (2296  feet),  and  on  the  southern 
2000  (6560  feet).  The  efiect  of  this  prodigious  mountain-pile  is  quite 
magical. 

The  marabout  of  Sidi-Bosgri,  on  the  top  of  the  Gouraya,  was  thought 
as  efficacious  a  pilgrimage  for  the  infirm  as  that  to  Mecca;  but  being 
taken,  after  a  hard  fight,  in  1833,  by  the  French,  a  fort  has  been  built  on 
its  site,  which  commands  the  mountain.  Colonel  Larochette  has  improved 
its  defences  by  making  a  path  from  the  fort,  following  the  crest  of  the 
Gouraya,  and  descending  to  the  plain,  passing  by  the  precipice  of  the 
Dent.     This  road  is  so  constructed,  that  you  can  always  see  the  move- 

*  Borrer,  p.  161.    Mr.  Borror  says  in  another  place,  that  Bugia  is  45  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Algiers,— which  must  mean  by  land, 
t  St.  Marie,  chap.  vi.  pp.  197-200. 
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ments  of  your  assailants  and  mask  your  own,  whatever  they  may  he. 
Still,  when  ypn  wish  to  go  along  it,  even  at  present,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  escort  of  ahout  thirty  tirailleurs  to  clear  the  borders.  This  road 
leads  down  to  the  blockhouse  of  Doriac. 

Five  advanced  posts  complete  the  defence  on  the  land  side  *  St.  Marie 
states  that  the  marabout  of  Sidi-Boegri  was  heroically  defended  by  the 
Kabylesin  1833;  and  that  the  blockhouse  was  nobly  defended,  at  a  later 
date,  by  ten  Frenchmen  for  three  days  against  a  host  of  Kabyles.  The 
walls  riddled  with  shot  attest  the  heat  of  the  combat,  in  which  the 
French,  with  the  chivalry  for  which  they  were  once  famous,  refused  to  fire 
on  a  sheikh's  widow,  who  urged  on  the  assailing  Kabyles  with  the  greatest 
energy.  The  cattle  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  did  not  venture  for 
many  years  beyond  the  five  advanced  posts  before  alluded  to,  for  fear  of 
being  captured  or  slaughtered  by  the  Kabyles.  The  cattle,  when  sent 
out  to  graze,  used  to  be  accompanied  by  dogs  to  beat  about  the  bushes,  as 
in  a  hunt,  and  drive  off  the  Kabyles.  t  Baron  Baude,  who  appears  to  be 
copied  by  Count  St.  Marie,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  country 
beyond  the  Gouraya :  "  In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  at  your  feet,  as  you  stand 
on  the  top  of  that  lofty  pile,  a  deep  hollow  opens,  which  becomes  bifur> 
cated  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  (7^  miles)  from  Bugia.  This  is  the 
vale  of  Soumah,  and  beyond  it  lie  the  beautiful  plains  of  Zamoura  and 
Setif**  The  dingles  in  this  neighbourhood  show  traces  of  cultivation;  but 
the  villages  of  Dharmassar  and  Sumnia  had  been  burnt  at  the  time  of  St. 
Marie's  visit.  J  The  bottom  of  the  cistern,  which  forms  the  plain  of 
Bugia,  may  contain  about  6000  hectares  (15,000  acres);  but  it  is  only 
cultivated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Summam. 

The  Gouraya  towers  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  town,  is  connected  in 
the  interior  with  Mount  Tondja,  and  being  prolonged  into  the  sea,  gives 
birth  to  Cape  Carbon.  To  the  southward,  a  pretty  bay  entered  the  land 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Ouad-Summam.§ 

On  the  sides  of  Djebel  Gouraya  was  once  situated  the  famous  koubba, 
or  domed  tomb,  of  the  fair  Kabyle  saint,  Lella-Gouraya,  which  is  now 
replaced  by  a  French  fort  commanding  Bugia.     Upon  the  right  is  the 

*  Baron  Baude,  toI.  i.  p.  133.  In  NoTomber  1838,  the  year  of  the  conquent  of  Bugia, 
four  blockhouses  had  been  oonsirucied :  i.e,  those  of  Bou-Ali,  covering  the  plateau  of 
Moussa ;  and  those  of  Salem,  Rouman,  and  Khalifa,  situated  on  the  western  plateaux.  At 
the  same  time  Colonel  Lemercier  was  also  laying  the  foimdation  of  a  very  fine  work,  in 
erecting  Fort  Gouraya.  In  the  beginning  of  1884,  Commandant  Duvivier  built  ahother 
outwork,  the  blocihaus  de  la  platne;  and  in  1886-7  were  erected  the  Fort  Lemercier  and 
the  towers  of  Doriac  and  Salomon.  La  Grande  Kabylie,  pp.  93-96  and  125.  We  learn 
from  the  Tableau  that  the  defences  and  the  landing  have  been  improved,  and  a  lighthouse 
erected  at  Bugia. 

t  St.  Marie,  p.  200.  t  Ibid.  p.  201.    Baron  Baude,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

§  Col.  Daumas,  Grande  Kabylie,  p.  93.  The  bay  of  Bugia  is  described  by  £.  Carette  as 
a  large  bight  or  indenture,  comprised  between  Cape  Carbon  to  the  westwardi  and  Cape 
Cavallo  to  the  east.    La  Kabylie  proprement  ditec 
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Oiiad  Messaoud  or  Summam,  forming  here  the  east  boundary  of  the  plain ; 
the  opposite  shores  being  covered  with  massive  groves  of  olive-trees,  and 
overlooked  by  wild  mountains  clothed  with  wood,  and  held  by  the  fierce 
Beni-Bou-Messaoud,  who,  with  the  Mezaya,  an  equally  warlike  tribe,  long 
kept  the  people  of  Bugia  cooped  up  in  their  walls,  rendering  it,  even  down 
to  the  visit  of  Dawson  Borrer  (1847),  a  mere  military  post  held  by  the 
French. 

Two  entrenched  camps  have  been  made  near  Bugia,  one  higher  and 
the  other  lower,  constructed  on  the  Gburaya  range ;  and  a  road  has  been 
made  firom  the  camps  to  the  summit,  4000  metres  (13,120  feet)  in  length, 
at  an  inclination  of  one-tenth.  The  lower  camp,  which  is  120  metres 
(393*60  feet)  above  the  sea,  is  calculated  to  contain  2000  men.  There 
is  every  probability  that  Bugia,  under  an  lightened  government,  would 
recover  much  of  its  ancient  political  and  commercial  importance,*  its 
position  being  central  and  convenient,  and  the  district  of  Great  Kabylia 
containing  the  most  industrious  race  in  Algeria.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations followed  in  the  Godnnet  AUaa,  Bugia  is  situated  in  36^  49'  N. 
lati,  and  in  5^  28'  E.  long,  of  Green wich.f  General  Daumas,  in  the  map 
accompanying  his  work  on  Great  Kabylia,  places  it  in  36°  45'  N.  lat.,  and 
in2°46'ea8t  of  Paris,  t 

The  country  surrounding  Bugia  is  very  fertile.  The  river  Bou-Mes- 
saoud  is  here  of  great  depth  and  of  considerable  width,  with  a  muddy 
bed ;  and  in  winter  its  channel  is  much  subject  to  overflow,  through  the 
operation  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  Summam  closes  its  career  flow- 
ing through  an  agreeable  plain  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  of  the  borizon  by  a  framework  of  picturesque  mountains. 

Bugia,  suspended  amongst  rocks  that  seem  ready  to  swallow  it  up,  and 
the  waves  that  eat  away  their  base,  only  communicates  with  the  smiling 
valley,  descried  from  its  walls,  by  a  somewhat  narrow  tongue  of  land. 
Hence  the  mountaineers  form  its  nearest  and,  most  formidable  neighbours, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  other  accidental  circumstances.  It 
so  happens,  moreover,  that  the  tribe  of  the  Mzaias,  which  is  in  possession 
of  those  heights,  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  most  warlike,  poor,  and 
savage  of  all.  Its  territory  is  carefully  cultivated,  but  the  spots  of  good 
mould  are  not  sufliciently  abundant  to  support  the  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ingly a  certain  number  go  forth  to  work  elsewhere;  and  those  who  remain 
are  never  backward  in  any  thievish  or  warlike  enterprise.  They  can 
muster  800  foot-soldiers.  The  plain  belongs  to  two  tribes — ^the  Beni-Bou- 
Messaoud  and  the  Beni-Menioun;  which  can  each  of  them  bring  from  500  to 
600  firelocks  into  the  field,  with  a  small  body  of  horsemen.   Their  district 

*  Great  qimntitias  of  wax  used  to  be  exported  from  Bugia ;  whence  came  the  French 
name  for  wax-candle,  hougis,    Kennedy,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
t  Univenal  Gazetteer,  in  the  Boyal  Cabinet  AUas,  p.  20. 
i  See  the  Chart,  p.  488,  of  La  Grande  Eabylie. 
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is  more  thriving;  for  instance,  they  can  boast  of  fine  flocks^  of  com,  flax, 
a  great  many  bee-hives,  olive-trees,  and  some  tolerably  flourishing  vil- 
lages. 

Still,  neither  of  these  three  tribes  is  so  powerful  as  those  more  in  the 
centre  of  Great  Kabylia.* 

The  roads  of  Bugia  are  the  best  in  Algeria.  They  are,  it  is  true,  some- 
what exposed  to  squalls  and  to  a  heavy  swell;  but  these  evils  are  remedied 
by  their  excellent  anchoring-ground.  To  seaward  of  a  space  of  about  60 
hectares  (150  acres)  situated  before  the  to¥m,  and  suited  for  merchant- 
ships,  the  anchorage  of  Sidi-Yahia  can  receive,  from  Pointe  de  Bouac  to 
Fort  Abd-el-Kader,  four  line-of-battle  ships,  six  frigates,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  smaller  craft.  The  Turks  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
up  their  fleet  in  Bugia  roads  in  the  winter.  Becent  travellers  agree  that 
the  famous  inlet  at  Cape^Carbon,  into  which,  according  to  ancient  geo- 
graphers, ships  could  enter  under  full  sail,  would  now  scarcely  admit 
a  boat.f 

Behind  Bugia  rises  Mount  Gouraya,  670  metres  in  height,j:  whose 
rocks  consist  of  limestone,  and  are  covered  to  the  top  with  ar^aceons 
earth,  whose  fecundity  counteracts  the  usual  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
south.  The  lentisks,  carobs,  vines,  and  wild  olives  which  clothe  its  sides 
and  summit,  only  require  protection  from  the  cattle,  to  supply  the  base 
of  the  mountun  with  abundant  sources,  by  attracting  and  retaining  the 
rain.  The  great  rents  of  the  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  and  Splugen  offer 
nothing  comparable  to  this  prodigious  up-heaving  of  mountains.  The 
view  from  the  Kighi  is  more  extensive,  but  less  imposing,  than  that  of  the 
Atlas  from  the  Gouraya,  which  reminds  one  of  the  imperfect  work  of  the 
Titans,  described  in  Virgil : 

Ter  Bunt  oonati  imponere  Pelio  Oaaam 
ScUioet,  atque  Oaan  frondosum  InTolvere 
Olympum.  Oeory,  lib.  i. 

Approaching  Bugia  by  water  from  the  south-east,  tbe  rocky  mass  of 
the  Gouraya  seems  detached  from  the  shore;  and  the  deep  goige  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  mainland  indicates  at  once  the  position  of  the 
city  of  Bugia,  and  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  which  led  from  Busgunite 
and  Husucurrum,  and  descended  to  Saldse  (Bugia)  on  Jhe  south  reverse 
of  the  mountain. 

The  Arab  and  Mussulman  population  generally  appears  to  have  almost 
entirely  deserted  Bugia;  and  the  European  population,  which  at  one  period 
since  the  conquest  amounted  to  740  persons,  scarcely  numbered  100  in 
1841.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  merely  a  military  hospital;  and  all  travellers 
agree  in  condemning  the  folly  of  the  French  government  in  not  improving 

*  La  Qrande  Eabylie,  p.  94.  f  Baron  Baudo,  vol  i.  p.  139. 

t  Boner,  p.  161. 
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the  port,  which  affords  such  fine  natural  advantages.  There  are  many 
channels  for  commerce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bugia  :  to  the  south-west, 
the  valley  of  the  Adouse  ascends,  following  the  base  of  the  Djorjora  to  the 
plain  of  Hamza,  whence  you  descend  towards  Algiers;  to  the  south,  the 
Adjelly  pierces  in  a  direct  line  the  chain  of  the  Atlas;  and  its  valley  opens 
at  20  leagues  (50  miles)  from  the  sea  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Medjana.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  French  will  derive  any  benefit  from  the  con- 
quest of  Bugia,  till  by  force  of  arms  or  arts  they  can  prevail  on  the  fierce 
highlanders,  by  whom  they  are  encircled,  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  hos- 
tility with  which  they  regard  the  invading  Christians.  As  for  any  colonist 
who  may  be  tempted  by  visions  of  hecatomboian  cattle  reared  upon  the 
fertile  shores  of  the  river  Bou-Messaoud,  his  lot  will  be  but  an  unhappy 
one  in  the  present  state  of  affaira  at  this  point;  for  Bugia  is,  in  fact,  a 
mere  military  post,  the  very  sentinels  upon  the  waUs  being  ever  and  anon 
hailed  by  the  whisUe  of  a  Kabyle  bullet.  A  certain  Scherif  Mohammed, 
who  has  annoyed  the  French  considerably  from  time  to  time,  lives  at  pre- 
sent in  the  neighbourhood,  encouraging  the  spirit  of  revolt;  but  from 
the  checks  he  has  lately  received,  he  is  now  compelled  to  content  himself 
by  sending  out  occasional  marauding  parties;  keeping  up  a  kind  of  guerilla 
war£u-e,  which  holds  in  a  state  of  harass  and  alarm  both  the  garrison  of  the 
town,  and  the  few  allied  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  A  night  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Bugia,"  writes  Mr.  Borrer  in 
1847,  "  a  band  of  this  mountain-chiefs  foragers  were  outwitted  by  an  am- 
buscade of  indigenous  cavaliers  in  the  French  service,  and  sadly  mauled. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  continual  sparring  going  on  between  these  sturdy  sons 
of  the  Mons  Ferratus  (Qouraya)  and  the  present  tenants  of  Bugia.  No 
sooner  are  the  French  flocks,  or  those  of  the  allied  Arabs,  led  forth  to  revel 
in  the  fat  pastures  of  the  Oued-Messaoud,  than  hungry  eyes  gloat  upon 
them  from  the  thicket-clad  heights  around,  and  a  sudden  swoop  carries  off 
shepherds  and  sheep.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hostile  mountaineers  are 
tempted  to  descend  with  their  own  herds,  the  same  £ate  awaits  them;  so 
that  a  system  of  aggression  and  retaliation  keeps  both  parties  in  a  delight- 
ful state  of  qui  viveJ* 

We  shall  now  give  the  reader  a  peep  into  the  wilds  and  recesses  of  this 
Alpine  region,  ere  we  pass  on  to  consider  its  ethnology. 

Our  old  friend  Mr.  Dawson  Borrer  accompanied  the  French  expedition 
under  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  the  spring  of  1847,  which  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Qreat  Kabylia  and  subdued  all  parts  of  it,  except  its  most  retired 
and  rugged  fastnesses.  We  shall  present  the  reader  with  an  outline  of  his 
progress,  to  break  the  monotony  of  dry  details. 

After  leaving  Algiers  they  marched  to  Arba  in  the  Mitidja,  a  district 
which  we  have  already  described.  The  column,  consisting  of  eleven  bat- 
talions, two  squadrons,  and  two  sections  of  moimtain  guns,  advanced 
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thenoe  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  Atlas,  which  they  reached  ahont  half  an 
hour  after  quitting  Arba.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  there  clothed 
with  brushwood,  chiefly  lentisk,  stunted  bellotas,  and  myrtle,  intermingled 
with  the  bright-flowered  coronilla  and  the  dwarf  gum-cistus.  A  road  has 
been  cut  along  the  face  of  the  Djebel  Moussa,  leading  to  a  newly-established 
French  post  n^med  Aumale  (the  Sour-Quzlan  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Au- 
zia  of  the  ancients),  which  lies  about  four  days'  march  S.£.  of  Algiers. 

The  mountains  they  were  now  traversing  are  intersected  by  very  deep 
and  beautiful  valleys,  up  the  steep  slopes  of  which  were  clustered  numerous 
gov^bies,  or  huts  forming  villages,  or  dashkraha  as  the  mountaineers  name 
them.  These  huts  are  constructed  of  rough  stones  or  masses  of  turf,  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  mud  and  cattle-dung.  The'roofis  are  thatched 
with  coarse  straw  or  reeds  and  branches  of  trees.  The  extreme  lowness  of 
these  dwellings  is  remarkable,  the  walls  of  few  being  more  than  three  feet 
in  height,  so  that  the  branches  covering  the  roofis  often  touch  the  ground 
at  the  eaves.  One  large  aparknent  alone  is  found  in  each  hut,  a  portion  of 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  family,  and  the  rest  by  their  live-stock.  It  is  only 
in  the  centre  that  you  can  in  general  stand  upright,  immediately  under  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  villages  the  land  is  well 
cultivated,  and  crops  of  remarkably  fine  bearded  wheat  were  at  that  season 
(May)  shooting  up  from  the  ground.'^ 

Without  accompanying  the  column  all  the  way  in  its  victorious  course 
down  the  valley  of  the  Summam,  whence,  after  subduing  most  of  the  tribes 
by  violence  or  terror,  and  after  forming  its  junction  with  General  Bedeau's 
column  from  Setif,  it  marched  on  to  Bugia,  having  subdued  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lowlands  of  Great  Kabylia^ — ^we  shall  dwell  on  some  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  region. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  encamped  with  his  troops  on  the  15th  at  Sidi- 
Moussa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Summam.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  rich 
but  strong  country  of  the  Beni- Abbas  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. Their  numerous  villages,  clustering  together,  are  perched  on  a 
series  of  steep  summits,  the  most  inaccessible  and  populous  being  Azrou, 
which  was  stormed,  sacked,  and  burnt  by  the  French.  This  example 
struck  such  terror  into  the  neighbouring  tribes,  that  most  of  them  sub- 
mitted, especially  the  confederation  surrounding  the  zaouia  of  Sidi-ben- 
Ali-Cherif,  forming  a  little  theocratic  state.  This  sacred  college  and  kind 
of  monastery  is  situated  near  Chellala,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the 
Summam,  and  is  the  nursery  of  numerous  tolbas  (aavemts)  and  of  won- 
derful legends.  It  contains  three  venerated  tombs :  those  of  Sidi-Mo- 
hanmied-ben-Ali-Cherif  the  founder,  of  Sidi-Said,  and  of  a  famous  mara- 
bout Milah.  The  family  of  Sidi-Said  holds  the  chief  authority,  and  all  his 
descendants  are  reputed  to  have  been  blessed  with  one  male  child  and 

*  CampaigD,  ko.,  by  Dawvon  Borrer,  p.  29  et  seqq.    Compare  chap.  ziv.  p.  282« 
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lidr.  But  these  nnluckj  chiefs^  like  the  Abyssinian  olive-branches,  are 
bound  never  to  leave  the  territoiy  of  the  confederation.  One  daring  fellow 
who  peeped  over  was  struck  blind,  like  our  peeping  Tom.  Near  the 
founder's  tomb  are  two  colossal  walnut-trees,  which  must  not  be  touched 
without  the  permission  of  the  tolbas,  or  before  the  fatah  has  been  said 
over  them.  A  sly  taleb  venturing  to  pocket  a  nut,  a  leech  feJling  from 
heaven  bit  out  his  eye.  This  zaouia,  pre-eminent  for  strict  morals,  is 
served  by  the  villages  of  Chellala  and  Ighit-ou-Mered,  whose  inhabitants 
are  forbidden  to  have  any  education,  that  they  may  not  aspire  to  become 
masters  instead  of  servants.*  This  zaouia  possesses  vast  property,  and  is 
supported  by  ready  donations.f 

.  Leaving  the  column,  we  shall  proceed  to  analyse  the  unsubdued  district 
of  the  Zouaouas,  the  singular  town  of  Kuelaa,  and  finally  Dellys. 

The  coimtry  of  the  Zouaouas  f  embraces  the  highest  and  most  arid 
part  of  the  mountains.  Their  soil  is  poor  and  affords  little  grain,  the  tribe 
preferring  to  cultivate  vegetables,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Fruit  is  not  wanting, 
including  carobs,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots,  apples,  &c.  Sweet 
acorns  are  very  plentiful,  and  eaten  in  cous-coussou  by  the  Zouaouas.  They 
have  much  game,  including  hares,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  &c.  Lions 
are  rare,  but  panthers  are  more  common;  and  to  destroy  them  they  often 
employ  a  kind  of  infernal  machine,  with  a  piece  of  meat  near  it  as 
a  bait.  § 

The  Zouaoua  mountains  also  contain  a  host  of  hyenas,  wild  boars, 
jackals,  &c.,  and  especially  vast  numbers  of  apes;||  but  the  produce  of  the 
country  would  be  quite  insufficient  for  its  inhabitants,  if  they  were  not  a 
highly  industrious  race.  ^ 

Most  of  the  towns  of  Algeria  seem  built  under  the  impression  of  fear; 
and  Kuelaa  is  a  veritable  miracle  on  the  score  of  unassailableness :  the 
only  exposed  approach  ]a  Bouni,  on  the  side  of  Medjana.  A  natural  phe- 
nomenon indicates  clearly  the  separation  of  the  Arab  and  E!abyle  territories 
at  this  spot.  Near  the  village  of  Djedida  a  colossal  gate  opens  between  the 
rocks,  separating  two  countries  of  strikingly  opposite  characters.  To  the 
south  is  the  rich  Medjana  plain  with  its  golden  harvests.  To  the  north  an 
abrupt  and  rugged  ground  and  sterile  soil,  yet^  as  you  advance,  improv- 
ing and  displaying  picturesque  mountain  beauties.  Passing  mighty  rocks 
and  a  splendid  cataract,  you  reach  the  plateau  of  Bouni,  separated  from 
Kuelaa  by  three  leagues  (7^  miles)  of  broken  territory,  whose  difficulty 

*  How  like  this  to  the  saperior  wisdom  of  acme  enHghteoed  daaaes  nearer  home ! 
f  La  Grande  Kabylie. 

t  The  name  of  the  Zotiaouas  is  frequently  extended  to  all  the  Kabyle  tribes  iii>ifl>i8t^ng 
the  ridge  of  the  Juijura,  between  Dellys  and  Bi:<gia.     , 

§  La  Grande  Kabyhe.  jj  See  the  Fauna. 

^  See  following  chapter. 
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exceeds  the  fabulous,  the  path  being  for  the  most  part  along  a  ridge  like 
Mahomet's  razor,  with  fearful  precipices  on  both  sides,  and  only  at  times 
one  metre  in  width.  At  length  jou  reach  the  plateau  of  six  kilometres 
(4J  miles),  only  united  to  earth  by  this  narrow  ridge,  standing  on  wall-like 
precipices,  and  commanding  a  vast  vat-like  basin.  This  sport  of  nature 
holds  four  villages,  composing  the  town  of  Kuelaa.  Ruins  at  the  north- 
east point,  called  Bordj-el-feteun,  point  out  the  civil  dissensions  of  its 
brilliant  rulers  the  Mekhranis,  one  of  whom  built  the  Casbah,  now  in 
ruins,  and  brought  four  vast  cannon  of  European  origin  to  Kuelaa.  The 
people  are  now  governed  by  a  natural  Djema,  and  can  raise  700  firelocks. 
They  belong  to  the  soff  of  the  Beni-Abbas.   (See  chap,  xiv.) 

The  aspect  of  Kuelaa  is  smiling.  The  houses,  built  in  the  Moorish 
style,  are  often  white-washed,  always  tiled.  The  great  mosque  commands 
the  town,  and  has  a  graceful  appearance,  the  porch  being  decorated  with 
poplars. 

Unhappily  the  town  has  no  water.  Seven  basins  have  been  dug  in 
the  rock  by  an  alley  separating  the  quarters  of  Ben-Daoud  and  Ouled- 
Aissa  (the  son  of  David  and  the  children  of  Jesus),  but  the  water  only 
trickles  there  in  drops.  In  winter  they  have  plenty  of  rain,  but  in  the 
droughts  they  have  to  resort  to  the  Oued-Beni-Hamadouche,  winding  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  half  a  league  (IJ  miles)  off  by  the  steepest 
roads.  The  banks  of  this  river  present  a  little  cultivation,  but  the  people 
would  starve  were  it  not  for  their  great  industry.  Men  and  women  work 
hard,  making  immense  quantities  of  woollen  garments,  and  many  of  them 
migrating  to  the  towns  of  Algeria  and  Barbary.  The  women  are  noted 
for  their  beauty  and  toilette;  and  the  strong  position  of  Kuelaa  has  made 
it  for  ages  a  kind  of  sanctuary  for  person  and  property  in  this  anarchical 
country.* 

Turning  to  Dellys  (in  Arabic  Teddd),  the  west  limit  of  Great  Kabylia 
on  the  seaboard,  we  find  that  this  town  stands  on  the  supposed  site,  and 
is  built  of  the  remains  o^  Busucurrum,  one  league  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Booberak,  and  forty-five  miles  east  from  Algiers.  St  Marie,  who 
passed  Dellys  in  1845,  on  his  voyage  from  Algiers  to  Bona,  describes  it  as 
the  first  well-inhabited  place  on  the  coast  within  a  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  from  Algiers.  The  surrounding  hills  show  careful  cultivation  ;  and 
a  succession  of  delightful  gardens  indicates  amongst  the  inhabitants  a 
certain  love  of  order  and  repose,  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  parte  of 
Africa. -j- 

•  La  Grand©  Kabylte. 

t  Baron  Baude,  vol  L  p.  127.  St.  Marie,  p.  197.  Diary  of  a  Lady's  Travola  in  Bar- 
bary, vol.  L  p.  165.  Nicholas  de  Nicolai,  who  was  at  Dellys  in  1551,  remarks :  "  Cest  uno 
Tille  habitue  d'lm  peuple  fort  r^cr^atif  et  plaisant,  dont  presqno  tous  s'adonnent  au  jtu 
do  la  harpe  et  du  luih."    He  gave  16  2000  firea ;  and  Qramaye  agrees  in  his  statement 
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It  appears  from  the  latest  official  documents,*  that  a  landing-slip,  fifty- 
five  metres  (180*40  feet)  in  length,  and  built  of  masonry,  was  constructed 
at  the  port  of  Dellys  in  1847-8,  costing  46,611  fir.  29  cents.  (1860^.  9*.  5d,) 
The  Place  Nationale  was  partially  cleared  of  rubbish  in  1850 ;  and  1790 
metres  (5871-20  feet)  of  principal  streets,  and  1470  metres  (4785-20  feet) 
of  branch  streets,  were  opened  from  1844  to  1849.  The  springs  within 
the  walls  supply  daily  43,200  litres  (9504  gallons)  of  water ;  whilst  the 
ain,  or  conduit,  of  Mezel-el-Foukani,  finished  between  1844  and  1849,  at 
an  expense  of  7260  fr.  (290^.  8«.  2d,),  has  a  length  of  225  metres  (738 
feet),  and  yields  a  daily  supply  of  21,600  litres  (4752  gallons).  The  con- 
duit of  Ain-Bouabada,  called  Sidi-Souzou,  was  finished  in  1849,  at  a  cost 
of  15,400  fr.  (616Z.),  having  a  length  of  500  metres  (1640  feet),  and 
yielding  a  daily  supply  of  28,800  litres  (6336  gaUons).  The  latter  con- 
duit has  been  brought  in  as  far  as  to  the  fountains  within  the  walls. 

A  building  connected  with  the  maritime  service,  and  called  di/rectian 
du  port,  answering  to  our  harbour- master^s  office,  was  built  in  1844-6,  cost- 
ing 6469  fr.  (258^  15«.  lOe^.)  ;  as  well  as  a  bu/reau  Arabe,  built  at  the  same 
date,  at  an  expense  of  16,717  fr.  (668^.  14^.  2d.) 

The  precincts  of  Dellys  are  occupied  by  a  certain  number  of  petty 
tribes,  who  in  a  great  measure  identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the 
town,  forming  a  distinct  confederation  from  the  other  Kabyles.  Its  prin- 
cipal members  are  the  Beni-Slyems  and  the  Beni-Thour,  and  they  can 
raise  1400  muskets.  Dellys  numbers  about  1339  inhabitants,  of  whom 
308  are  Europeans.t 

After  leaving  Dellys,  as  you  proceed  eastward  along  the  coast  of 
Kabylia  towards  Bugia,  you  pass  the  port  of  Zuffbone,  commonly  called 
Mers-el-Fahm  (the  port  of  charcoal)  ;  and  doubling  Cape  Ash-oune-mon- 
Ear,  where  stood  the  ancient  Yabar,  the  next  remarkable  place  you 
come  to  is  Mettsecoub  (the  perforated  rock).  The  Spaniards  have  a 
tradition  that  Eaymond  Lully,  in  his  mission  to  Africa,  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  to  this  cave  for  meditation.  Not  far  hence  is  Bugia.  :^ 
St.  Marie,  who  also  sailed  along  this  coast,  speaks  thus  of  its  appearance  : 
*'  Leaving  behind  us  Cape  Sigli,  we  saw  at  sunrise  the  islet  of  the  Pisans, 
a  wild  rock,  on  which  innumerable  sea-birds  alight.  §  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  their  forms  indicate  a  calcareous 
soil.  Here  and  there  thin  black  spaces  mark  the  spots  where  the  Kabyles 
have  burned  the  dwarf-palms  and  other  wild  vegetation,  to  clear  the  un- 
cultivated ground  for  sowing."|| 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  topography  of  Algeria,  we  proceed 

♦  See  the  Tableau  (1860),  p.  344, 

t  Diary,  voL  i.  p.  165.  t  Blofeld,  p.  43. 

§  Query  :  might  it  not  contain  a  deposit  of  guano  ? 

II  We  shall  revisit  this  interesting  region  in  a  future  chapter. 
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in  the  following  chapters  to  analyse  the  physical  characteristics,  manners, 
customs,  and  laws,  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  different  strata  of  humanity 
that  have  been  deposited  on  this  shore  by  the  tide  of  time.* 

*  Baude,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  St.  Marie,  chap.  vi.  p.  197.  For  a  description  of  the  topo- 
graphy, &o.  of  Algeria  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  French  occupation,  see  NouvdUt  An- 
naUs  det  Voyage,  Dec.  1833 ;  Apergu  kUtarique  tt  ttatitliqu€  iur  la  Rigenee  cT Alger,  Ae, 
par  Sidi-Hamadan  Ben  Othman  Khoja  ;  A  Review  oJRozet'e  Voyage,  par  Laurenaudi^re ; 
Apptl  en  faveur  d^ Alger  et  de  VAfrique  du  Nord ;  and  the  works  of  Poiret,  Hoest, 
Norherg,  Bruns,  Langier  de  Tassy,  Benaudor,  kc.  Many  additional  details  relating  to  the 
topography  of  Algeria  in  1845  and  1848  will  be  found  in  Captain  Kennedy's  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  and  in  the  Diary  of  a  Lad^e  Travels  in  Barhary.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from 
dwelling  any  longer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  but  we  especially  commend  to  the 
reader^s  attention  chaps,  i.  ii.  and  zii.  of  the  first  volume  of  Captain  Kennedy,  and  sec- 
tions 1,  2,  8,  4,  5, 11, 12, 13,  and  14  of  the  JHary,  on  the  city  of  Algiers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NATIVE  POPULATION  OF  ALOEBIA — CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  EABTLES  CONTRASTED 

WITH  THE  ARABS — ^SUPERSTITIONS — INDUSTRY MANUFACTURES MANNERS 

^WEDDINGS — ^WOMEN — ^ADMINISTRATION — ^LAWS — AUTHORITIES THE  MARA- 
BOUTS— THE  ZAOUIAS — THE  ANATA -^ ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURAL  AND 
CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITT. 

THE  existing  Mussulman  population  of  Algeria  is  much  like  that  of  Gaul 
when  conquered  by  CsBsar,  forming  one  great  community  with  one 
dominant  language  and  religion ;  but  there  exists  no  durable  tie,  and  there 
are  many  divisions.  "  In  Qallia,"  says  Csesar,  "  non  solum  in  omnibus 
civitatibus  .  ,  •  Bed  pene  etiam  in  singulis  domibus  factiones^"  &c,* 
Caesar  fomented  these  discords^  and  conquered  Gaul ;  the  Turks  did  the 
same  at  Algiers,  fomenting  the  natural  antipathy  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs. 
Divide  et  impera  was  their  motto,  and  it  succeeded,  their  instinct  having 
taught  this  principle  to  the  Ottoman  rulers. 

Numerous  revolutions  have  visited  North  AMca;  but  the  populations 
that  they  have  deposited  have  not,  generally  speaking,  gone  far  from  the 
coast,  and  the  older  races  remain  commonly  in  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas. 
An  exception  is  found  in  the  Aouress  mountain,  which  seems  to  be  inhabi- 
ted by  a  tribe  of  Vandal  origin.  The  Biskris  and  Mozabites,  who  have  a 
colony  at  Algiers,  are  pronounced  by  some  authorities  the  same  people  as 
the  Gsetulians  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  Bome  gave  the  right  of  citizenship. 
They  live  in  the  Sahara,  and  have  not  meddled  with  the  quarrels  of  the 
people  of  the  Atlas.  We  shall  shortly  examine  their  characteristics  more 
minutely. 

The  ancients  have  not  given  a  very  flattering  picture  of  the  Elabyles,  to 
whom  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention.  These  tribes,  belonging  to  the 
Berber  race,  are  the  aborigines  of  Algeria,  living  chiefly  in  the  Atlas,  par- 
ticularly the  Djorjora  and  the  Darha;  and  they  have  been  thus  described  by 
Procopius :  "  Inured  to  hardships,  they  live  in  little  huts  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  breathe;  in  winter  or  summer  alike  regardless  of  snow 
or  sun,  or  any  other  necessary  evil.     They  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  or 

•  De  BeU.  Oall.  L  6,  e.  11. 
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occarionally  the  more  lucky  among  them  may  put  something  under  them. 
They  are  forbidden  by  law  to  add  additional  clothing  according  to  the 
weather  ;  but  their  dress  is  torn  and  dirty,  and  they  wear  a  rough  tunic  in 
all  weathers.  They  are  without  wine,  bread,  and  all  the  other  usual  neces- 
saries of  life ;  but  either  roasting  or  kneading  into  flour  wheat,  com,  or 
at  least  barley,  they  devour  it  after  the  fashion  of  wild  beasts."  * 

The  Turks  looked  upon  them  as  a  barbarous  and  perfidious  race,  with- 
out fear  of  Qod  and  without  &ith  to  men,  keeping  peace  only  with  those 
who  kept  them  under  by  terror.  Similar  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
them  by  the  ancients.  "They  have  neither  any  fear  of  Qod  or  respect  for 
man,  nor  do  they  pay  any  regard  to  their  oath.  .  .  .  Lastly,  they  have 
no  peace  with  any  one,  save  with  those  who  coerce  them  through  fear."f 

Let  us  compare  these  statements  with  their  actual  position. 

Having  given  a  description  of  the  topography  and  population  of  Ka- 
bylia,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  compendious  account  of  the 
character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Kabyles,  and  of  the  productions  of 
their  territory.  J 

The  dominant  characteristics  of  this  region  have  been  :  1.  Lidepend- 
ence  of  the  Turkish  or  French  yoke.  2.  The  use  of  the  Berber  tongue. 
3.  The  stability  and  relative  luxury  of  the  habitations.  4.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit-trees  and  the  exercise  of  professional  arts. 

The  Kabyles  delight  in  a  sedentary  life ;  some  inhabit  huts  of  mud  and 
turf  or  rough  stones,  and  others  reside  in  solidly  and  well-constructed  vil- 
lages. They  are  a  highly  industrious  people,  great  cultivators,  and  make 
their  own  agricultural  implements,  arms,  gunpowder,  haicks,  carpets, 
leather,  <fec.  Yet  this  race  is  very  unsociable  with  strangers  ;  and  while 
the  Arabs  correspond  to  the  French  families  that  speak  the  langne  cToc, 
with  southern  imaginations,  personifying  material  forms, — ^the  Kabyles 
have  a  northern  precision  of  thought  and  expression,  confining  themselves 
to  a  precise  and  critical  statement  of  facts.  § 

Patriarchalism  is  the  dominant  principle  with  the  Arabs,  communism 
with  the  Berbers  or  Kabyles.  They  are  not  acquainted,  like  the  Arabs, 
with  the  distinction  between  the  terms  OuMd  and  Beni,  as  applied  to  noble 
and  servile  tribes.     The  only  distinction  that  they  make  in  employing 

*  Manuii  duris  assueti,  in  parvis  tug^riis  ubi  vix  respirare  lioet  degunt,  hyemis  ac 
flBBtatiB  temporibuB,  neque  nivibiis,  nequo  solibua,  neque  ijio  quocumqne  malo  neoetsario 
curaotcs.  Dormiunt  nudo  hnmo ;  a  qui  beatiores  inter  eos,  aliquid  substermunt.  Veates 
insuper  socondum  temporo  variare  ex  lege  prohibentur ;  Bed  laceram  vestem  atque  eras* 
sam,  tunicamque  asperam  in  omne  tempuB  induunt  Fane  vinoque  et  aliis  bonis  omniboB 
Usui  neceBsario  careni,  sed  triticum,  siye  selaginem,  sire  hordeum  minime  ant  ooquentes 
aut  in  farinam  terenteo  more  belluarum  paaaim  depascuntur. — Froe.  De  BdL  Vand.  i.  2. 

t  Dlis  neque  Dei  metus  est  uUus,  neque  hominum  reverentia,  neque  item  juqurandi  ant 

bominum  ulla  cura. Denique  cum  nullo  paeem  habent,  nisi  cum  his  quorum  x 

ooeroeantur.— 2>«  Bell.  Vand,  i  2. 

t  See  vol.  i.  chap.  xiii.  of  Captain  Kennedy's  Algeria  and  Ttmii, 

§  La  Kabylie  proprement  dit«^  by  E.  Careite,  in  the  Exploration  Sdentiflque. 
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tliese  Arabic  designations  is,  that  thej  commonly  style  the  lay  tribes  Beni, 
and  reserve  that  of  Oal4d  for  the  marabouts.  The  Berber  generic  term 
for  tribe  is  aU,  which  they  give  without  distinction  both  to  nobles  and 
villains,  for  aU  has  not  so  much  of  a  family  meaning  as  Oul&d  and  Beni. 
It  signifies  properly  the  people,  the  followers,  while  Beni  and  Oul&d  imply 
direct  descent ;  thus  familism  is  not  such  a  dominant  influence  among  the 
Kabyles  as  among  the  Arabs.* 

The  Kabyles  are  very  frugal  in  their  habits,  their  principal  food  con- 
sisting of  pancakes,  called  galette,  baked  upon  a  plate  of  clay;  milk,  honey, 
butter ;  figs  soaked  in  oil,  of  which  they  consume  great  quantities ;  and  the 
everlasting  cous-coussou.  t 

The  moral  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles  are 
thus  contrasted  by  Colonel  Daumas : 

*'  The  Arab  has  black  eyes  and  hair  ;  many  of  the  Kabyles  have  blue 
eyes  and  red  hair:  they  are  also  generally ^trer  than  the  Arabs.  The 
Arab  has  an  oval  face  and  a  long  neck  j  the  Kabyle,  on  the  contrary,  has 
a  square  &ce,  with  the  head  approaching  the  shoulders.  The  Arab  never 
shaves ;  the  Eoibyle  shaves  till  he  has  attained  his  20th  or  2dth  year :  at 
that  age  he  is  a  man,  and  lets  his  beard  grow  ;  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
judgment  that  he  has  acquired,  and  of  his  reason  which  is  maturing.  The 
Arab  covers  his  head  at  all  seasons,  and  clothes  his  feet  whenever  he  can. 
The  Kabyle,  in  winter  and  summer,  through  sunshine  and  shade,  goes  bare- 
footed and  bare-headed."  J 

The  Kabyles  differ  in  all  things  from  the  Arabs.  The  first  live  under 
roofs,  the  last  imder  tents ;  the  Kabyle  fights  in  preference  x)n  foot,  the 
Aral)  on  horseback*  Their  languages  have  no  analogy.  The  Arab  flies 
our  contact ;  the  Kabyles  of  the  tribes  that  are  most  hostile  to  the  French 
do  not  hesitate  to  come  and  seek  labour  in  the  towns,  and  the  Amaz- 
irghes  of  the  Kiff  in  Morocco  have  latterly  immigrated  in  considerable 
numbers  into  Oran.  In  short,  the  Kabyles  are  the  conquered,  and  the 
Arabs  the  conquerors  ;  hence  their  hereditary  hatred.  §  If  by  chance  you 
meet  a  Kabyle  with  his  feet  covered,  it  is  accidentally,  and  merely  with  the 
skin  of  a  beast  just  killed.  When  they  cover  their  feet,  which  is  unusual, 
they  wear  a  slight  sandal  of  raw  hide,  whilst  a  kind  of  buskin  of  the  same 
material  is  often  worn  up  the  leg.  ||  Those  who  border  on  the  plains  some- 
times wear  the  chachia  (Tunis  cap). 

The  Kabyle  has  for  his  ooly  clothing  the  cheloucha,  a  kind  of  woollen 
shirt  which  falls  below  the  knees,  and  costs  from  7  to  8  fr.  (6«.  Sd.)  ; 
he  protects  his  legs  with  footless  gaiters,  knitted  in  wool,  which  they  call 
baugherous.    When  engaged  in  work,  he  puts  on  a  large  leathern  apron  cut 

*  La  Kabylie  proprement  dite.    Goneral  Daumas,  La  Grande  Kabylie.    Baron  Baude'a 
Alg4ne,  voL  iii.  p.  221. 

t  Dawson  Borrer's  Campaign,  &c.  X  La  Grande  Kabylie,  p.  21. 

§  Baron  Baude,  vol.  iii.  p.  221.  |)  D.  Borrer,  ohap.  i. 
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like  that  of  the  French  sappers;  and  he  wears  the  burnouse  when  his  means 
allow  him,  keeping  it  an  indefinite  period,  regardless  of  spots  or  rents : 
he  received  it  from  his  father,  and  he  bequeathes  it  to  his  son.*  Some 
authorities  entitle  the  Kabyle  shirt  khcmdormi,  and  describe  it  as  having 
loose  sleeves ;  and  their  burnouse  thej  describe  as  a  white,  or  black  and 
white,  woollen  mantle  with  a  large  hood.f 

The  Arab  lives  under  his  tent— he  is  a  nomad  on  a  limited  territory ; 
the  Kabyle  dwells  in  a  house — he  is  fixed  to  his  spot  of  ground.  His 
house  is  built  of  dry  stones  or  unburnt  bricks,  which  he  puts  together  in  a 
somewhat  rude  fashion.  The  roof  is  thatched,  but  among  the  rich  it  is 
covered  with  tiles ;  and  this  sort  of  cabin  is  called  tezaka.  It  consists  of 
one  or  two  chambers ;  the  father,  mother,  and  children  occupying  one-half 
the  building  to  the  right  of  the  entrance-door.  This  family  dwelling  is 
called  douri^s.  The  other  part  of  the  house,  which  they  name  d^'n,  to 
the  left^  serves  for  a  stable  for  the  cattle  and  horses.  If  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  house  is  married,  and  requires  a  manage  of  his  own,  they  build  him  a 
dwelling  above  by  running  up  another  story.^ 

Whoever  undertakes  a  journey,  ought  to  set  out  on  a  Monday,  Thurs- 
day, or  Saturday  :  these  days  smile  on  the  traveller.  Happy  the  man  who 
begins  his  journey  on  a  Saturday ;  the  prophet  preferred  that  day  to  the 
other  two.  They  travel,  it  is  true,  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  ; 
but  then  the  traveller  is  never  free  from  anxiety  during  his  whole  transit. 
You  must  never  begin  a  battle  or  skirmish  on  a  Tuesday.  Thursday  is  the 
day  on  which  the  bridegroom  ought  to  introduce  his  bride  to  the  conjugal 
roof :  it  is  always  a  good  augury  ;  because  the  wife  awakes  on  a  Friday, 
which- is  the  Sunday  of  the  Mussulman.  No  one  is  to  be  lamented  who 
dies  during  the  Ilhamadan,§  during  which  the  gates  of  hell  are  closetf,  and 
those  of  paradise  always  open.  It  is  a  happy  presage  if  you  see  a  jackal 
when  you  rise  in  the  morning;  and  two  crows  at  the  moment  of  setting 
out  are  a  sign  of  a  prosperous  journey.  It  is  a  bad  sign  to  see  a  hare  at 
night ;  and  a  single  crow  before  commencing  a  journey  is  a  reason  for 
anxiety.  The  Kabyles,  so  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  are 
less  so  on  the  question  of  demons.  They  say  there  are  some  in  all  seasons, 
except  during  the  Rhamadan ;  because  God  compels  them  to  remain  in  hell 
during  the  sacred  month.  They  fear  them  extremely.  A  Kabyle  will  never 
go  out  of  his  house  at  night,  without  conjuring  them  in  the  name  of  the 
all-powerful  and  merciful  God.  He  will  do  the  same  also  when  he  passes 
near  a  spot  where  blood  has  been  shed,  because  the  demons  love  blood, 
and  are  sure  to  resort  to  those  spots.  There  exists  also,  if  it  be  not  a  pre- 
judice, at  least  a  universal  contempt  for  the  she-ass ;  and  to  such  an  extent 

*  Daumas,  chap.  i.    Dawson  Borrer,  p.  1  ot  aeqq. 

t  Dawson  Borrer,  chap,  i  t  Daunuis,  La  Grande  Kabylie,  p.  22. 

§  This  word  signifies  the  sacred  month  of  the  Mussulmans,  during  which  they  fiut  till 
sunset. 
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do  they  carry  it,  that  amongst  certain  tribes  a  E^byle  would  not  see  one 
enter  the  house  for  any  thing  in  the  world.     They  have  a  legend  which 
would  explain  this  aversion  by  an  act  i^ainst  nature  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Kabyles.     The  Arab  detests  work ;  he  is  essentially  idle  ;  during 
nine  months  of  the  year  he  only  thinks  of  his  pleasures.     The  Kabyle 
labours  immensely,  and  at  all  times ;  idleness  is  a  disgrace  in  his  eyes. 
The  Arab  tills  the  land  a  great  deal ;  he  possesses  a  great  number  of 
flocks  which  he  tends ;  but  he  plants  no  trees.     The  Kabyle  grows  less 
com,  but  he  gardens  a  good  deal ;   he  spends  his  life  in  planting  and 
grafting ;  he  has  lentils,  grey  peas,  beans,  artichokes,  turnips,  cucumbers, 
onions,  beet-root,  red  pepper,  water-melons,  and  melons.     He  also  culti- 
vates tobacco  ;  he  has  for  some  time  grown  potatoes  ;  he  has  fruit  of  all 
kindft-— olives,  figs,  nuts,  oranges,  pears,  apples,  apricots,  almonds,  and 
raisins.     The  chief  riches  of  the  country  consist  in  its  olives,  many  of 
which  are  grafted,  and  attain  sometimes  the  dimensions  of  the  walnut* 
tree.  -   The  olives,  whic^  are  of  excellent  quality,  form  a  great  part.of  the 
Eabyle*s  nourishment;  but  an  enormous  quantity  remains  to  be  sold 
either  as  fruit  or  as  oil     The  latter  is  exported  in  goat-skins  to  Algiers, . 
Bugia»  Dellys,  to  Setii^  and  to  all  the  markets  in  the  interior.    The  arable 
land  not  being  very  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  Kabyles  > 
do  not  neglect  a  morsel  of  it     They  give  two  ploughings  to  the  ground, 
and  manure  it,  but  seldom  suffer  it  to  lie  fallow ;  nor  do  they  practise 
rotation  of  crops.     Qenerally  speaking,  their  fields  are  kept  pretty  clean, 
and  some  of  them  yield  as  much  as  twenty-five  for  one.     The  wheat  is ; 
threshed  in  a  barbarous  fashion  by  means  of  bulls,  which  work  in  a, 
circle  on  the  bam-floor ;  and  being  winnowed  coarsely  with  the  end  of  a 
board,  does  not  pass  through  the  sieve  :  it  is  preserved,  like  that  of  the 
Arabs,  in  siloa  (in  Arabic,  meimora);  and*  also  in  large  osier-baskets,, 
which  are  very  wide  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top.     The  Arab 
travels  sometimes  in  search  of  pasturage,  but  he  never  goes  beyond  a  cer- 
tain circle.     Among  the  Kabyles,  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  goes  > 
away  for  a  time  to  seek  his  fortune ;  thus  one  sees  them  every  where — at 
Algiers,  at  Setif,  at  Bona,  Ehilippeville,  Constantina,  and  at  Tunis.    They 
work  as  masons,  gardeners,  reapers^;  and  they  tend  flocks.     When  they 
have  gained  a  little  money,  they  return  to  theur  village,  buy  a  gun  and  an  • 
ox,  and  then  marry. 

Baron  Baude  says  we  call  Kabyles  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlas 
and  of  the  shore  whose  establishment  preceded  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  who 
do  not  speak  their  language.  This  definition  is  in  the  main  correct,  though 
likely  to  give  rise  to  sundry  inaccuracies. 

The  Kabyles,  on  their  part,  do  not  distinguish  the  European  nations 
respectively,  and  think  us  the  same  people  as  the  ancient  Romans,  hence 
they  call  us  Romni  ;  and  the  native  Kabyle  who  serves  in  the  regiment  of 
Zouaves,  a  mongrel  force  raised  by  the  French  in  Algeria^  is  thought  to 
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serve  in  the  Roman  troops.  The  Baron  was  disposed  to  think,  however, 
that  th^y  had  as  many  shades  of  difference  among  them  as  the  different 
nations  oi  Europe  :  in  some  places  they  present  us  with  dark  skins  and 
fine  hair,  in  others  with  light  hair  and  fine  clear  complexions.  This  re- 
mark is  true,  if  we  give. the  same  extent  as  the  Baron  to  the  term  Kabyle ; 
embracing  the  blue-eyed  tribes  of  the  Aouress  and  Mount  Edough,  and  the 
Kabyle  Jews. 

He  further  states  that  their  habits  and  customs  change  according  to 
the  tribes :  some,  like  the  Mezayas  near  Bugia,  and  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Chiffa,  have  no  other  industry  than  robbery,  and  no  other  law  than  the 
sword  ;  others,  again,  are  superior  in  honest  industry  to  many  European 
populations.  The  inhabitants  on  the  slopes  of  the  Djordjora,  who  are  cor- 
rectly thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Vandals,  build  .houses  which 
remind  one  of  European  structures,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  Moorish 
edifices.  They  work  mines,  know  how  to  extract  the  ore  of  iron  and  lead ; 
manufacture  gunpowder,  steel  weapons,  and  firelocks ;  they  also  make 
a  great  part  of  the  haicks,  of  the  coverings,  and  burnouses,  that  are  used 
not  only  all  over  Algeria,  but  also  in  the  empire  ef  Morocco  and  in  the 
regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  They  have  factories  {de8  coTnpt&ws)  like 
those  of  the  Pisans  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  simplicity  of  their  implements  and  the  finish  of  their  work,  we  must 
confess  that  their  workmen  are  not  less  dexterous  than  ours.  They  seem 
to  have  institutions  like  those  of  the  ancient  Germans  of  Caesio-  and  Ta- 
citus. Thus,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  all  the  male 
population  are  subject  to  military  service ;  after  the  age  of  twenty-five 
they  make  a  kind  of  mobilised  reserve  in  case  of  war ;  and.  after  a  certain 
age  they  -cannot  be  called  out  except  in  cases  of  great  danger.* 

Strictly  speaking, -the  Arab  is  not  industrious,  although  he  manufac- 
tures saddles,  harness,  horse-bits,  (&c.t  The  Kab]^e,  on  the  contraiy,  is 
industrious  :  he  builds  his  house,  he  is  a  carpenter,  he  forges  weapons, 
gun -barrels,  and  locks,  swords  called  flisMs^  knives,  pickaxes,  cards  for 
wool,  ploughshares,  &c.  They  moreover  manufacture  gun-stocks,  shovels, 
wooden  shoes,  and  frames  for  weaving.  The  burnouses  and  habayas 
(woollen  garments)  are  also  made  by  them,  together  with  the  haicks  for 
women,  and  the  white  chachias  (caps).  Th^ir  earthenware  is  renowned  ; 
and  they  make  the  oil  from  their  olives,  which  they  gather  on  their  own 
property,  besides  preparing  the  mills  themselves  for  pressing  them. '  The 
following  is  the  most  usual  form  of  the  Kabyle  oil-press :  a  large  basin, 
formed  of  one  piece  of  wood,  having  at  each  extremity  of  one  of  its  diameters 
a  vertical  post,  which  works  in  a  horizontal  bar  ;  the  latter  being  pierced  in 
the  middle,  a  wooden  vice  k  let  through,  terminated  by  a  millstone  of  a 
diameter  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  basin.  The  vice  presses  upon  the 
olives,.which,  having  been  previously  boiled,  are  placed  under  the  millstone^ 
*  Baron  Baude.  f  DawDAB,  ohap.  L 
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The  Kabjles  also  prepare  the  hives  for  their  bees,  and  extract  the  wax ; 
and  in  preparing  flour  for  their  bread,  they  only  use  portable  mills  at 
home.  Thej  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  baking  tiles,  a  hundred  of 
which  cost  from  two  francs  {Is.  Sd.)  to  two  francs  fifty  cents.  In  certain 
localities  they  make  cork  soles ;  and  they  are  also  familiar  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  use  of  lime  ;  but  they  are  very  careful  of  it^  only  using  it  to  whiten 
the  mosque  and  the  koubbas  (the  tombs)  of  the  marabouts.  They  make 
use  of  plaister  (whitewash)  for  their  houses,  this  article  seeming  to  be  very 
plentiful  in  their  territory  :  the  quarry  of  Thisi,  among  the  Beni-Messaoud, 
at  a  league  and  a  half  fh>m  Bugia,  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  it.  They 
prepare  black  soap  from  the  olive-oil,  and  salt- wort  of  sea-weed  or  the 
ashes  of  the  laurel-rose.;  they  weave  baskets  in  which  to  carry  loads, 
and  prepare  table-cloths  of  the  dwarf  palm,  besides  spinning  cords  from 
wool  and  goat's  hair.*  In  short,  they  carry  their  industrial  olevemess  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  they  manufacture  even  false  coin.* 

We  shall  proceed  to  enlarge  on  some  of  the  branches  of  industry  pre- 
viously mentioned,  beginning  with  the  last.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Kabyles  who  were  established  at  Ayt-el-Arba,  a  considerable  village  of 
the  tribe  of  Beni-Janni,  gave  themselves  up  to  this  guilty  practice.  Other 
less  noted  gangs  are  still  found  in  the  village  of  Ayt-Ali-ou-Harzoun, 
15  leagues  south-east  of  Ayt-el-Arba,  40  leagues  (100  miles)  distant  from 
Algiers.  The  spot  to  which  these  coiners  repair  is  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain protected  by  a  very  narrow  and  almost  inaccessible  defile.  It  is  there 
that,  sheltered  from  all  attack,  they  imitate  the  copper,  gold,  and  silver  coins 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Their  first  materials  are  partly  furnished 
by  the  neighbouring  mines.  Copper  and  silver  they  have  brought  to 
them  from  all  the  barbarous  parts  of  the  country,  even  from  the  Sahara, 
by  men  who  not  only  transfer  the  produce  of  their  country  to  Ayt-el- 
Arba,  but  also  come  to  buy  adulterations.  They  pay  them  with  monies  of 
good  alloy,  on  the  footing  of  25  per  cent.  The  simple  inspection  of  a  piece 
of  counterfeit  proves  that  the  procedure  employed  to  obtain  it  is  gene- 
rally that  of  fusion.  In  fact,  all  the  pieces  present  a  diameter  slightly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  models ;  a  result  occasioned  by  the  contraction 
which  they  have  suffered  in  casting,  after  extraction  'from  the  mould  con- 
taining the  impfession  of  genuine  pieces.  The  relief  of  the  .figures  and 
the  letters  is  generally  badly  wrought,  and  the  aspect  of  the  m^al  is  faded 
or  coppery.  It  must.be  owned,  however,  and  all  who  have  seen  them  will 
bear  out  the  assertion,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  false  pieces  efiectually 
deceive  you  at  first  sight,  and  some  really  require  a  very  minute  examin- 
ation. 

The  methods  of  prevention  employed  under  the  Turks,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  uttering  of  false  <;oins,  were  conformable  in  every  thing  to 
the  despotic  and  arbitrary  procedures  which  the  authorities  at  that  time 
•  La  Grande  Kaby?ie,  p.  27. 
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sanctioned.  The  people  of  Ayt-el-Arba,  and  those  of  Ali-ou-Harzoun, 
never  going  from  their  retreat,  were  obliged  to  confide  to  others  the  care 
of  hawking  about  their  products;  for  though  the  Kabyles  protect  the 
manufacturers  of  false  coin,  they  are  quite  merciless  towards  any  man 
who  would  try  to  circulate  it  in  the  country.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy  to 
send  it  out  of  Kabylia ;  and  the  Beni-Jauni,  the  Beni-Menguelat,  the  Beni- 
Boudrar,  and  the  Beni-Ouassif,  were  generally  charged  with  this  mission. 
The  estrangement  of  the. other  Kabyles  from  these  tribes  proceeds,  no 
doubt,  from  this  cause.  These  people  were  watched  with  peculiar  jealousy, 
and  could  not  travel  in  the  interior  of  the  district  without  the  permission 
of  the  caid  of  Sebaou,  who  never  granted  it  without  imposing  a  duty  of 
two  Spanish  douros  (9«.).  If  he  omitted  to  show  this  permission,  which 
they  moreover  refuse  to  all  who  are  suspected  of  trafficking  in  coin,  the 
first  traveller  who  arrived  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  confiscation  of  his 
merchandise,  mules,  &c. 

Three  years  before  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  false  coin 
had  multiplied  so  excessively,  that  the  Agha-Tahia,  who  had  a  great  re- 
putation among  the  Arabs,  furious  to  find  his  vigilance  of  no  avail,  caused, 
in  one  and  the  same  day,  men  of  all  the  tribes  who  were  known  to  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  profession  to  be  arrested  in  the  markets  of 
Algiers,  Constantina,  Setif,  and  Bona.  They  imprisoned  in  thb  way  a 
hundred  individuals,  whom  the  pasha  sentenced  to  death  if  they  did  not 
deliver  up  the  moulds  which  they  used  in  their  manufacture.  The  people 
of  Ayt-el-Arbaj  in  order  to  save  their  brothers,  sent  all  their  instruments, 
and  the  prisoners  were  not  set  at  liberty  until  a  large  fine  was  paid.  This 
check  which  the  false  coiners  experienced  did  not  give  them  any  distaste 
for  their  trade.  Ayt-el-Arba  lost  no  portion  of  its  prosperity ;  and  the 
number  of  merchants  who  came  there  to  supply  themselves  from  all  parts, — 
from  Morocco,  Tunis,  from  the  Sahara  and  Tripoli, — did  not  at  all  decrease. 
A  Elabyle  taken  in  the  act  of  issuing  false  coin  was  put  to  death  without 
any  formal  process.  It  was  the  only  case  in  which  justice  was  inexorable, 
and  in  which  the  money  which  redeemed  all  other  crimes  was  not  able  to 
weigh  down  the  scales  on  their  side.  Those  branches  of  labour  which  are 
more  honourable,  but  not  so  exciting  to  the  curiosity,  are  perhaps  not  so 
well  known. 

The  manufacture  of  powder  is  confined  to  the  tribe  of  the  Beboulas : 
they  make  it  in  great  quantities  there,  and  by  processes  similar  to  our 
own.  Saltpetre  abounds  in  natural  caverns,  and  it  is  found  incrusting 
their  walls.  Being  collected  like  our  sweepings  of  saltpetre,  it  is  first 
washed,  and  then  obtained  by  evaporation.  Charcoal  is  procured  from 
the  laurel-rose,  and  possesses  the  best  qualities.  Sulphur  is  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  The  proportions  are  regulated  as  with  us,  and  the  dry- 
ing is  performed  by  the  sun.  This  Kabyle  powder,  which  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  ours,  is  neither  smooth  nor  equally  granulated ;  but  it  does  not 
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fitain  the  band,  and  answers  as  a  good  powder  for  war.  The  Kabyle 
cartridges  are  well  rolled,  and  they  are  much  boasted  of  in  the  market 
The  lowest  price  of  the  cartouch  is  40  cents  (4c?.),  which  appears  extremely 
higL  The  balls  are  of  lead,  and  very  irregular  in  size.  The  working  of 
lead-mines  is  carried  on  upon  a  considerable  scale  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Beni-Boulateb,  near  Setif.  This  metal  is  found  also  in  a  mountain  near 
Msila,  and  in  another  called  Agouf,  also  amongst  the  Reboulas  :  this  last 
is  reported  to  contain  silver  ore.  In  all  cases  they  obtain  it  by  simple 
fusion,  and  it  is  exported  in  pigs  or  balls.  Copper  is  also  found  in  Ka- 
bylia.  It  is  extracted,  and  employed  in  making  female  ornaments.  Melted 
with  zinc,  it  forms  a  brass  which  is  very  useful  for  powder-horns,  the 
mountings  of  flissas,  handles  for  poniards,  <!^c.  Two  very  abundant  iron 
mines  are  renowned  in  Great  Eabylia ;  one  amongst  the  Berbachas,  the 
other  amongst  the  Beni-Slyman.  The  vein  of  ore  is  smelted  in  furnaces 
heated  by  charcoal,  after  the  Catalan  method ;  the  bellows  are  made  of 
goat-skin,  and  plied  by  men.  The  tribe  of  the  Flissas  prepare  steel  wea- 
pons, bearing  their  name,  with  the  iron  of  the  Berbadies  and  the  steel 
brought  from  the  East.  The  principal  manufacturers  of  fire-arms  are  the 
Beni- Abbas.  Their  gun-locks,  which  are  more  celebrated  than  their  gun- 
barrels,  unite  elegance  with  solidity ;  they  are  exported  as  far  as  Tunis. 
Their  gun-stock  is  made  of  the  walnut-wood,  and  they  mount  the  whole  of 
their  steel  weapons.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast  industry  of  the  men,  the 
women  do  not  remain  idle.  They  spin  wool,  and  weave  it  into  a  sort  of 
white  stuff,  which  serves  for  clothing  for  both  sexes.  Their  trades  are 
established  upon  the  model  of  those  of  Algeria.  The  flax,  gathered  in 
little  bunches,  then  dried  in  the  open  air,  and  lastly  pounded  and  spun  by 
the  women,  makes  a  coarse  doth  which  is  employed  for  many  uses.  The 
women  co-operate  in  making  the  bunwuse,  which  in  some  tribes,  for  in- 
stance the  Beni- Abbaa  And  Beni-Ourtilan,  becomes  an  object  of  exporta- 
tion, these  people  having  more  than  they  require  for  their  own  use. 

The  Arab  occupies  himself  very  little  in  preserving  his  arms;  it  would 
require  some  care:  ''a  black  dog,'*  he  says,  "bites  as  well  as  a  white  dog." 
The  Eabyle,  on  the  contrary,  considers  his  gun  his  chief  luxury;  he  pre- 
serves it  from  rust;  and  when  he  takes  it  out  of  the  case,  he  holds  it  with 
his  handkerchief,  that  it  may  not  be  soiled.  The  Arab,  physically  idle,  is 
somewhat  inert  even  in  the  impulses  of  the  heart;  but  amongst  the  Ea- 
byles  anger  and  conflicts  attain  inconceivable  proportions.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  recent  example.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Yala  met,  at 
the  market  of  Guenzate,  another  Kabyle,  who  owed  him  a  barra  (seven 
centimes).  He  reclaimed  his  debt.  "I  will  not  give  thee  thy  barra," 
replied  the  debtor.  «  And  whyT  «  I  do  not  know."  *'  If  thou  hast 
no  money,  I  will  wait  still."  "  I  have  some, — but  it's  a  kind  of  whim 
which  has  taken  hold  of  me  not  to  pay  thee."  At  these  words  the  cre- 
ditor, quite  furious,  seized  the  other  by  his  burnouse,  and  threw  him  on 
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the  ground.  The  neighbours  joined  in  the  struggle.  Two  parties  were 
soon  formed,  and  they  had  recourse  to  arms.  From  1  o'clock  till  7  in 
the  evening,  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  combatants;  45  men  were 
killed,  and  that  for  about  a  halfpenny !  This  quarrel  happened  in  1843 ; 
but  the  war  which  was  kindled  through  it  is  not  yet  extinguiriied.  The 
town  has  since  been  divided  into  two  hostile  quarters,  and  the  houses 
which  stood  on  the  frontier  are  now  deserted. 

The  Arab  is  vain  :  he  appears  humble  and  arrogant  alternately.  The 
Kabyle  remains  always  wrapped  up  in  his  pride!  This  pride  gives  import- 
ance to  the  smallest  things  of  life,  imposes  on  all  great  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  exacts  a  scrupulous  reciprocity  for  every  deferential,  act.  For 
instance,  the  Arab  kisses  the  hand  and  the  head  of  his  superior  with  forced 
compliments  and  salutations,  troubling  himself  little  whether  or  not  his 
politeness  is  returned.  The  Kabyle  never  pays  compliments;  he  kisses 
the  hand  and  the  head,  of  a  chief  or -of  an  old  man;  but  whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  the  age  of  him  who  has  received  this  politeness,  he  is  bound 
inoonediately  to  return  it.  Si-Said-Abbas,  a  marabout  of  the  Beni*Hafli^ 
was  one  day  in  the  market,  on  a  Friday,  of  the  Beni-Ourtilan.  A  Kabyle 
called  Ben-Zeddam  approached,  and  kissed  his  hand;  but  the  marabout,  no 
doubt  not  thinking  about  it,  did  not  return.the  salutation.  "  By  the  sins 
of  my  wife,"  said  Ben-Zeddam,  who  placed  himself  in.  front  of  Si-Said  with 
his  gun  in.  his  hand,  ^^  thou  shalt  instantly  return  me  what  I  gave  thee,  or 
thou  art  a  dead  man,"  And  the  marabout  performed  the  act  The  Arab 
is  a  liar;  the  Kabyle  considers  lying  a  disgrace. 

The  Arabs  in  war  usually  pi'oceed  (say  the  French)  through  surprises 
and  treachery.  The  Kabyle  acquaints  his  enemy  with  his  intentions; 
and  this  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :.the  token  of  peace  between 
two.  tribes  consists  in  the  exchange  of  some  article, —  it  may  be  a  gun,  a 
stick,  or  a  bullet*  mould,  &c.;  this  is  called  the  meemc  (the  lance).  All  this 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  the  deposit 
of  a  lance  was,. in  fact,  the  symbol  of  a  truce  and  good  faith.  Should  one 
of  the  tribes  wish  to  break  the  truce,  the  chief  simply  returns  the  mes^rae, 
and  war  is  declared.  The  Arabs  ace  satisfied  with  the  dia,  the  price  of  blood 
in  expiation  of  a  murder  committed  on  one  of  the  members  of  the  family. 
With  the  Kabyles,  the  assassin  must  die*  His  flight  will  not  save  him; 
for  vengecmce  is  a  sacred  obligation.  Into  whatever  region,  however  dis- 
tant, the  murderer  may  fly,  thither  revenge  follows  him.  A  man  happens 
to  be  assassinated;  he  leaves  a  son  very  young;. the  mother  teaches  the 
child  very  early  the  name  of  his  father's  murderer.  When  the  son  is 
grown  up,  she  gives  him  a  gun, .and  says,  ''Go,  revenge  thy  fEttherP  If 
the  widow  has  only  a  daughter,  she  makes  known  that  she  will  receive 
no  money  for  her,*  and  will  give  her  only  to  him  who  kills  her  husband's 
murderer.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  their  manners  and  those 
*  The  Kabyles  buy  their  wivee,  aa  we  ihall  ahaw  ftirther  on. 
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of  the  Corsicans ;  and  it  is  still  more  delineated,  in  tlie  foUowing  traits. 
If  the  really  guilty  man  escapes  vengeancei  and  evades  all  pursuit,  it 
passes  over  to  the  nearest  of  kin ;  whose  death,  in  its  turn,  requires  new 
reprisals.  Hatred  thus  enters  the  two  fieunilies,  and  becomes  hereditary. 
On  both  sides,  friends  and  neighbours  marry,  factions  ensue,  and  actual 
wars  may  even  result  from  it  The  Arabs  practise  hospitality;  but  there 
is  more  of  policy  and  ostentation  than  of  heart  in  it.  Amongst  the 
Kabyles,  though  their  hospitality  is  of  a  less  sumptuous  nature,  you  can 
nevertheless  perceive  in  its  forms  the  existence  of  good  feeling.  A  stranger 
is  always  well  treated,  whatever  may*  be  his  origin.  These  attentions  are 
still  more  marked  towards  refugees,  whom  nothing  in.  the  world  could 
induce  them- to  deliver  up;>  The  Turks  and  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader  have 
always:  been  frustrated  in  any  demands  or  efforts  contrary  to  this  noble 
principle.  The  following  is  a  generous  custom  amongst  them.  When 
the  fruits,  such  as  figs,  grapes,  &c.  begin  to  ripen,  the  chiefs  publish  a 
decree  that  no  one,  during  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  a 
penalty,  shall  touch  any  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  fixed,  the  proprietors  assemble  in  the  mosque,  and  swear  on  the 
holy  books  that  the  command  has  not  been  violated.  He  who  cannot  take 
the  oath  pays  the  fine.  The  poor  of  the  tribe  are  then,  consulted,  they* 
make  out  a  list,  and  eackproprietor.  by  tun^feedsthem  till  the  fruit-season 
is  passed.  The  same  thing  takes  place  during  the  bean  season,  an  article 
much  cultivated  by  the  Eabyles.  At  these  periods  every  stranger  may. 
enter  the  gardens,  and  eat  as  much  as  will  satisfy  him,  without  any  in- 
terruption; but  he  must  not  take  away  any  thing  with  him:  for  a  theft 
is  doubly  culpable  on  these  occasions,  and  might  cost  him  his  life.  The 
Arabs  cut.  off  the  head  in  combat;  the  Eabyles^  amongst  themselves,  never 
do  this.  The  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  rob  wherever  they  can,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  day-time.  The  Kabyles  commit  robberies  chiefly  by  night, 
and  only  amongst  their  enemies*.  In  this  case  it  is  an  act  worthy  of 
praise;  otherwise,  quite  the  contrary.  The  Arab  has  preserved  some  tra- 
ditions concerning  medieine  and  surgery.  The  lUbyle  has  neglected 
them;  consequently  we  find  many  chronic  diseases  amongst  them.  The 
Arab  does  not  know  how  to  increase  the  value  of  his  money;  he  buries  it 
in  the  ground,  or  uses  it  to  increase  his  flocks.  The  Eabyle,  contrary  to 
the  Mussulman  law,  puts  it  out  at  large  interest, — for  instance,  at  50  per 
cent  per  month ;  or  he  buys  at  a  cheap  rate^  and  forestalls  the  harvests 
of  oil,  of  grain,  &c.  The  Arabs  class  musicians  in  the  rank  of  buffoons; 
and  the  man  amongst  them  who  would  dance  is  dishonoured  in  all^eyes. 
The  Kabyle  likes  to  play  on  his  little  flute ;  and  evecy  one  dances,  men 
and  women,  relations  and  neighbours :  the  dance  is  performed  with  and 
without  arms. 

When  a  marriage  is  celebrated  among  the  Arabs,  they  perform  eques- 
trian games  before  they  bring  home  the  bride.    With,  the  Eabyles,  the 
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relations  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom  shoot  at  a  target.  The  mark  is 
generally  an  egg,  a  peppercorn,  or  a  flat  stone.  This  custom  causes 
a  great  deal  of  gaiety,  for  those  who  miss  the  mark  are  subject  to 
much  joking.  When  a  ^abyle  wants  to  marry,  he  informs  one  of  his 
friends,  who  seeks  the  father  of  the  girl  of  his  choice,  and  makes  known, 
the  desire.  They  fix  the  marriage-portion  which  will  be  paid  by  the 
husband ;  fur  he  literally  bm/8  his  wife, -and  a  great  number  of  girls  is  con- 
sidered to  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  house.  These  portions  amount  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  douros  (251.).  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  future 
husband  does  not  possess  the  entire  sum ;  he  is  then  granted  a  month  or 
two  to  collect  it,  and  during  that  time  he  may  visit  the  house  of  his  future 
wife.  When  he  has  succeeded,  he  leads  her,  as  his^n^6,  first  through 
the  ^village,  armed  with  a.  yatagan,  a  gun,  and  a  pair  of  pistob ;  after 
which  he  takes  her  under  his  own  roof.  This  ceremony  is  performed  with 
great  pomp.  Each  village  has  its  band,  composed  of  two  kinds  of  Turkish 
clarionets  and  drums ;  and  these  musicians  figure  in  the  nuptial  cort^. 
They  sing  as  they  go,  and  the  women  and  children,  make  the  air  resound 
with  their  joyous  cries,  "  You!  you !  you!"  They  fire  a  number  of  guns ; 
and  the  young  people  of  the  village,  all  or  a  part  of  them,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  husband,  are  invited  to  a  great  repast. 

Amongst  the  Arabs,  when  a  male  child  is  bom,  they  rejoice  and  make 
compliments,  but  the  fete  is  held  in  the  family  alone ;  if  the  mother  has  a 
female  child,  the  women  alone  rejoice.  The  birth  of  a  male  child  amongst 
the  Kabyles  causes  an  assembling  of  all  the  neighbours  and  friends  of  the 
fiuirounding  villages.  They  fire  guns  and  shoot  at  the  target ;  and  seven 
days  after,  the  father  gives  a  great  feast.  Circumcision  does  not  take 
place  till  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  If  a  girl  is  brought  into  the 
world,  there  is  no  change  in  the  habits  of  life  or  appearance  of  the  house, 
because  she  does  not  at  all  increase  the  force  of  the  tribe ;  since  the  child, 
when  eld  enough,  will  probably  marry,  and  wUl  perhaps  leave  the  country 
in  order  to  follow  a  new  master. 

When  on^  of  the  family  dies  amongst  the  Arabs,  the  friends  and 
neighbours  assist  at  the  burial,  and  then  each  one  returns  to  his  business. 
Amongst  the  Kabyles,  the  whole  village  is  present  at  the  funeral  No  one 
must  work ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  relations  of  the  departed,  all 
unite  in  giving  hospitality  to  the  Kabyles  of  other  villages,  who  have  come 
to  add  their  tribute  of  grief.  The  dead  are  not  placed  on  a  bier :  after 
being  carefrdly  washed,  they  are  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  cloth,  and  are  then 
committed  to  the  earth.  The  Kabyle  women  enjoy  much  greater  liberty 
than  the  Arab  women ;  they  are  more  considered  in  society.  For  in- 
stance, the  Kabyle  woman  goes  to  market  to  get  provisions  for  the  house, 
to  sell  and  to  buy.  The  husband  would  be  ashamed  to  enter  into  house- 
hold details  like  the  Arab.  The  Arab  woman  cannot  appear  in  the  assem- 
blies of  men ;  she  always  holds  her  handkerchief,  or  veils  herself  with  the 
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kaik.  The  Eabjle  woman  seats  herself  where  she  chooses ;  she  talks,  she 
sings,  and  her  face  remains  uncovered.  Both  from  infancy  wear  a  small 
tattooed  pattern  on  the  face ;  but  that  of  the  Kabyle  women  presents  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  :  it  has  generally  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  usual 
position  of  it  is  between  the  eyes,  or  upon  one  of  the  nostrils.  The 
Kabyles  continue  this  custom,  without  knowing  the  origin  of  it,  which 
appears  to  have  been  derived  firom  the  early  Christian  times.  A  fact 
worthy  of  remark  strengthens  this  conjecture  :  it  is,  that  no  taleb  or 
marabout  will  marry  a  woman  thus  tattooed,  until  he  has  made  the  sign 
disappear  through  the  application  of  lime  and  black  soap.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  observe,  that  the  Koran  prohibits  all  tattooings,  branding  them 
with  the  name  of  Ketibetrel-ch3rtan  (writing  of  the  devil).  The  Arab  woman 
never  eats  with  her  husband,  and  still  less  with  her  hosts.  The  Kabyle 
woman  takes  her  meals  with  the  family,  even  when  strangers  are  present. 
The  Arab  woman  is  never  considered  free  in  her  actions.  The  Kabyle 
woman,  if  abandoned  by  her  husband,  returns  to  the  house  of  her  father 
or  her  brother ;  and  as  long  as  her  isolated  mode  of  life  lasts,  enjoys  perfect 
freedom  from  moral  restraint*  A  woman  who  is  divorced  acts  precisely 
in  the  same  way.  This  license  will  explain  the  pretended  custom  which 
is  attributed  to  the  Kabyles  by  several  historians,  of  offering  their  wives 
or  daughters  to  distinguished  guests.  Owing  to  a  certain  number  of 
free  women  being  found  in  each  tribe,  the  Kabyles  appear  to  have  been 
preserved  from  a  kind  of  debauch  contrary  to  nature,  and  so  frequent 
amongst  the  Arabs,  but  which  with  them  would  be  punished  with  death. 
In  certain  tribes,  and  especially  amongst  the  Yguifsal,  the  women  and 
girls  who  live  by  prostitution  pay  each  year,  on  new  year's  day,  a  sort 
of  duty,  which  does  not  amount  to  more  than  five  douros  (H.  6s.) :  this 
money  is  thrown  into  the  public  treasury.  They  cease  to  pay  when  they 
marry  or  give  up  their  condition.  But  this  custom  is  not  general.  After  ' 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  the  Kabyles  attach 
much  less  in^portance  to  the  virginity  of  the  young  girls  they  marry  than 
the  Arabs. 

The  Arab  woman  who  receives  no  news  of  her  husband  during  one 
or  two  years,  or  who  has  nothing  at  home  to  live  upon,  asks  for  a 
divorce,  audi  the  Uvw  directs  the  cadi  to  grant  it.  The  Kabyle  woman 
can  only  be  married  again  on  having  a  certain  proof  of  her  husband's 
death.  If  her  position  is  unhappy,  they  give  her  work,  or  the  tribe 
gives  her  assistance.  Still,  divorces  are  very  usual  amongst  the  Ka- 
byles; but  they  are  in  a  great  measure  at  the  whim  of  the  husband. 
"  I  leave  thee /or  one  kimdred  douros,^  says  the  man  who  wishes  to  be 
divorced  from  his  wife;  and  the  wife  retires  to  her  parents  with  that 
sum.  K  she  marries  again,  she  is  bound  to  restore  the  money  to  her 
first  Benedict;  but  if  she  does  not  form  new  ties,  she  keeps  it.  This 
measure  is  necessary,  as  girls  have  no  right  to  inherit  property,  owing  to 
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tlie  chance  of  their  being  married  to  husbands  of  strange  tribes.  The 
more  daughters  a  Kabyle  has,  the  richer  he  is,*  as  each  of  them  brings 
him  in  a  dowry,  and  he  has  to  give  none.  The  common  women  amongst 
the  Arabs  are  generally  dirty.  The  Kabyle  women  are  cleaner,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  make  two  toilets  in  the  day:  in. the  morning  they  wash;  in 
the  evening  they  adorn  themselves  with  all  their  ornaments,  they  apply 
the  henni,  &c.  This  custom,  it  seems,  results  from  their  appearing  at  the 
guest's  table.  It  is  possible  that  this  attention  to  their  persons  has  con- 
tributed to  establish  the  reputation.which  the  Kabyle  women  have  of  sur- 
passing the  Arab'  women  in  beauty.  This  renown  has  always  existed ; 
but  it  refers  principally  to  the  distinction  af  fonns.  In  short,  not  only  are 
the  Kabyle  women  more  free,  more  considered,  more  influential  than  the 
Arab  women ;.  but  they  can  even  aspire-  to  the  honours,  the  odour,  and 
the  power  which  appertain  to- sanctity.  The  koubba  of  Lella-Gouraya, 
which  stands  above  Bugia,  immortalises  the  memoiy  of  a  girl  irho  was 
celebrated  for  her  science  and  piety.  The  legend  relates,  that  afler  her 
death,  she  returned  to  instruct  her  faithful  disciples^  who  assembled  again 
round  her  tomb.  In  Kabylia  there  -are.  also  other  koubbas  consecrated  to 
women;  and  without  departing  &om  living  examples,  we  may  cite,  as 
enjoying  a  high  reputation  of  this  kind,  the  daughter  of  tlie  fkmous  mara- 
bout Sidi-Mohamed-ben-Abder-Bahman  Kafnaoui,-f-  who  receives  religious 
offerings  at  the  tomb  of  her  father,  and  whom  all  the  Kabyles  recognise 
under  the  name  of  £ent-el-Sheikh:{:  (the  daughter  of  the  Sheikh). 

Politically  speaking,  Kabylia  ia  a  sort  of  wild  Switzerland.  It  is 
composed  of  tribes  independent  of  each  other,  atleast  in  xights^  governing 
themselves,  like,  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  distinct  states,  but  whose  federation 
has  no  permanent,  character  or.  central  government  So  many  tribes 
constitute  so  many  unities ;  but  these  unities  group  together  variously, 
according  to  the  political  interests  of  the.  day.  From  tins'  result  offensive 
and  defensive  leagues,  which  bear  the  name  of  aoff  (rank,  line).  The 
tribes  thus  allied  say,  We  make  but  one  rank,  but  one  single  line.  Com- 
mon interests,  old  or  new  alliances,  relations  of  neighbourhood,  of  transit^ 
of  commerce, — such  are  the  causes  which  determine  the  formation  of  a  soff. 
The  soff  obliges  the  contracting  tribes  to  share  in  the  common  good  or  bad 
fortune.  It  is  proclaimed  in  a  general  assembly  of  their  chiefs.  The 
latter  regulate  also  the  plan  of  military  operations,  the  number  and  the 
order  of  the  combatants,  their  points  of  reunion  ;  and  finally,  they  elect  a 
supreme  chief.  When  it  is  one  particular  tribe  which  has  summoned 
the  soff,  in  order  to  secure  itself  ugainst  danger,  or.  be  revenged  on  an 

*  Strange  contradictions  in  humanity!  Tfai»  Bi^poots regard  xnany-girlB  as  a  cone, 
and  practise  extensively  female  infanticide.  See  Ward's  View  of  the  Hutonf  of  India; 
Blaqui^re's  Asiatic  Researches  ;  Millar's  Inquiry  into  tite  Distribviion  of  Ranis,  &c. 

t  Sid,  or  Si  by  abbreviation,  sieur,  lord.  Sidi,  my  lord. .  Abd,  sorrant.  Raknan, 
mercy.    A  bd-er-Rahman,  servant  of  mercy. 

t  Sheikh,  old,  venerable ;  and  chief. 
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enemy,  it  fumislies  in  general  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  The  auxi- 
liaries who  come  .and  fight  on  the  territory,  and  for  the  cause  of  an  ally, 
bring  with  them  also  their  arms  and  provisions.  The  succoured  tribe 
does  not  furnish  them  with  any  thing,  unless  the  war  is  prolonged  beyond 
their  expectation ;  they  then  beg  their  defenders  to  remain  with  them, 
after  they  have  consumed  their  provisions.  Certain  tribes  pass  frequently 
from  one  soff  to  another,  whether  it  be  from  t^nper,  from  a  political  fluc- 
tuation inherent  in  their  situation,  or  sometimes  because  they  are  induced 
by  money.  In  this  last  case,  they  lose  much  in  the  public  esteem ;  they 
fue  them,  whilst  despising  them.  So£fs  are  formed  in  consequence  of  en- 
mities common  to  many  tribes,  when  these  latt^  war  against  each  other. 
It  resembles  the  league  of  the  Catholic  cantons  against  the  Protes- 
tant cantons  in  Switzeriand.  There  are  accidental,  momentary  soffs  ; 
while  others  have  motives  of  such  stability,  that  they  last  for  ages ;  and  in 
cases  of  universal  peril,  great  sofb  are  spontaneously  oonstituted  to  pre- 
serve a  common  defence.  Let  the  marabouts  preach  the  djehad  (holy 
war),  let  them,  dread  the  invasion  of  the  Christians,  and  all  Eabylia,  in 
this  emergency,  forms  only  one  soff..  Many  sofis  may  spring  out  of  this 
single  one,  but  all  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  if  they  learn  that  the 
enemy  is  going  to  pour  in  by  a  number  of  points  at  once.  The  tribes 
menaced  in  each  direction  concentrate  themselves  then  into  so  many  par- 
ticular soffs,  who  seek  as  much  as  possible  to  unite  their  operations.  But 
egoism  and  rivalries  continually  oppose  this.  In  too-numerous  gatherings 
certain  rival  families  aspire  to  command.  Sometimes  they  separate,  having 
decided  on  nothing ;  and  sometimes  those  who. disagree  abandon  the  com- 
mon cause.  There  exist,  in  fact,  amongst  the  Kabyles  (strange  disparity 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  republican  manners)  some  great  families  of  reli- 
gious or  military  origin,  whose  uncontested  influence  rules  many  tribes  at 
a  time  :  they  are  those  who  furnish  chiefs  to  all  the  sofib  which  have  some 
little  importance.  Every  otiier  candidate  retires  before  their  members. 
It  is  also  in  the  bosom  of  these  families  that  all  governments  aspiring 
to  hold  sway  over  the  Elabyles  are  forced  to  take  their  instruments  :  they 
have  accordingly  conferred  on  these  the  titles  of  khali&s,  of  aghas^  <&c.* 
This  policy  was  that  of  the  Turkish  pashas,  and  afterwards  of  Abd-el- 
Kader ;  and  it  has  now  become  that  of  France,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

We  shall  not  dwell  in  detail  on  these  preponderating  families,  though 
they  play  .a  considerable  part  in  the  course  of  Algerian  history.  That 
which  it  concerns  us  here  to  prove  is,  the  essentially  fickle  character  of  the 
confederations,  the  absence  of  any  permanent  tie,  of  all  central  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  to  conclude,  that  one  must  descend  into  the  bosom  of  the 

*  Kluilifa,  lieutenant  Employed  alone,  this  word  sigmfiea  lieutenant  of  the  supreme 
chief,  or  even  of  the  Prophet.  In  this  last  sense,  we  haye  translated  it  by  Calif,  Affha, 
chief;  quite  inferior,  ahnost  always  military. 
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tribe,  properly  speaking,  to  begin  to  discover  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
government. 

They  call  Arch  or  KuehUa  one  entire  tribe.  The  fractions,  Ferka,  of 
the  tribe  are  called  moreover  Kra/rovha,  Fekhed,  Areg (carob,  thigh,  veins). 
These  fractions^  sometimes,  in  their  turn,  are  resolved  into  Deckera,  vil- 
lages. According  to  the  Kabyies,  the  tribe,  arch^  is  the  body  of  the 
man  ;  fekhed^  dreg,  are  its  members  or  veins ;  and  dechera,  the  lingers 
which  terminate  the  feet  or  the  hands.  The  tribe  and  its  frarctions  find 
equally  their  image  in  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree ;  for  it  is  composed  of 
one  cossey  in  which  are  contained  several  grains,  krwrauba.  Each  dkhera 
appoints  a  chief,  whom  they  call  Amin.*  This  election  depends  on  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  all  Eabylia  takes  part  in  this,  and  the  general  wish  is 
not  in  any  way  limited;  notwithstanding  which,  they  very  well  know 
there,  as  elsewhere,  how  to  influence  in  favour  of  rights  of  birth,  to  inti- 
midate by  influence,  to  seduce  by  riches,  and  to  captivate  by  eloquence. 
These  great  assemblies  are  Djemmda  ;f  but,  in  a  more  special  sense,  the 
djemma  of  a  tribe  is  an  assembly  of  all  the  amins  elected,  as  has  just  been 
said,  by  these  divers  fractions — deliberating  in  common  upon  the  national 
interests,  giving  judgments,  and  taking  general  measures,  &c.  This  same 
djemm4  proceeds  also  to  the  election  of  a  president  amongst  the  members 
who  compose  it,  who  bears  the  -name  of  Amin-el-Oumena  (the  amin  of 
amins)  ;  who  becomes  also  the  regular  chief  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  warriors  they  set  on  foot  belongs  on  the  day 
of  battle.  His  prerogatives  are  otherwise  very  limited,  imless  an  illus- 
trious birth  confers  others  founded  on  the  moral  aid  of  public  opinion. 

In  all  cases,  however,  and  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  form  and  pre- 
cedent>  this  president  takes  the  advice  of  this  djemmi  upon  the  smaliest 
affiiirs.  I  In  it,  properly  speaking,  resides  the  government.  The  duration 
of  power  granted  to  the  chiefs  is  not  the  same  in  all  territorial  districts. 
Amongst  certain  tribes  they  are  renewed  every  six  months ;  with  others, 
every  year ;  but  with  all,  bad  conduct  would  cause  their  inoonediate  removal, 
just  as  any  signal  services  would  cause  them  to  be  prolonged.  In  every 
case  the  people  must  pronounce.  The  amins  are  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  as  well  as  the  observance  of  the  laws  and 
customs ;  and  in  this  connection  we  shall  introduce  a  series  of  facts  all  pe- 
culiar to  the  Kabyies.  Alone  amongst  all  Mussulman  nations,  this  singu- 
lar people  possess  a  code  of  their  own,  whose  prescriptions  are  derived 
neither  from  the  Koran  nor  the  sacred  commentaries,  but  from  past  cus- 
toms which  have  been  maintained  through  ages,  even  throughout  the 
changes  of  religion.  It  is  this  customary  right  which  the  amins  consult 
on  all  occasions.    The  old  men,  the  greybeards  and  the  Solomons,  have  re- 

*  This  tiUd  answers  to  that  of  Ca'id  amongst  the  Arabs, 
i*  Djemm&  signifies  also  mosques,  eKxXnata  «  Angl.  meeting. 
X  European  presidents  have  rarely  shown  such  modesty. 
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ceived  it  traditionally,  and  they  preserve  the  deposit  to  transmit  it  intact 
to  their  children.  The  following  are  the  penal  arrangements  for  the  most 
frequent  faults : — 

1.  To  draw  the  yatagan  (sword)  without  strikiDg 

2.  Do.  and  to  strike  .... 
8.  To  cock  a  gun  without  firing 

4.  Do.  and  to  fire  .... 

5.  To  raise  a  stick  without  striking 

6.  Do.  and  strike 

7.  To  brandish  a  sickle  without  striking 

8.  Do.  and  strike 

9.  To  threaten  to  throw  a  stone  at  some  one 

10.  Do.  and  to  hit  the  person     . 

11.  To  sti&e  with  the  fi«t 

12.  To  injure  without  a  motive 

13.  To  be  convicted  of  theft        .        .        . 

14.  To  enter  a  house  during  the  master^s  absence 

15.  Not  to  have  mounted  guard 

16.  Appearing  at  the  waeUng-plaoe  of  women 

Among  the  Arabs,  you  see  men  and  women  mixed  together  at  the  foun- 
tain ;  but  with  the  Kabyles^  they  appoint  one  place  for  the  men  and  another 
for  the  women.  A  stranger,  should  he  present  himself  at  the  latter,  would 
not  be  fined  for  that  infraction  of  the  law,  for  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  it.  All  these  fines  the  amins  impose,  and  levy  up  to 
a  certain  rate,  above  which  they  must  deposit  the  amount  with  the  amin 
of  amins,  or  chief  president,  who  employs  it  in  buying  powder;  and  on 
the  day  of  battle  this  powder  is  distributed  to  the  most  needy  of  the  tribe. 
The  rest  of  the  fine  is  employed  in  relieving  the  poor.  Nothing  ever 
remains  abandoned  to  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  chiefs,  as  in  the 
Arab  administration.  In  all  circumstances,  and  whatever  authority  he 
may  have,  an  amin  is  constrained  to  apply  himself  most  rigorously  to  the 
legal  text.  No  arbitrary  arrest  can  be  made ;  equality  before  the  law 
forms  also  the  first  article  of  the  Kabyle  charter.  This  charter  is  not 
written,  but*  it  has  been  observed  for  two  thousand  years.  We  have  re- 
marked that  a  penalty  exists  for  theft;  but  there  is  none  for  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods.  These  authorised  receivers,  who  are  called  ovkaf,  sell  pub- 
licly the  things  stolen ;  and  it  appears  that  the  motive  of  this  injurious  legis- 
lation is  to  enable  the  wronged  proprietor  to  regain  his  own  at  a  low  price. 
One  may  imagine  that  otherwise,  considering  the  small  dimensions  of  each 
state,  all  the  products  of  theft  would  be  immediately  exported,  and  all 
chance  of  recovering  them  impossible.  We  have  not  spoken  of  murder  : 
the  Kabyle  law  on  this  subject  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  a  civi- 
lised people.  We  know  that  the  Koran  absolutely  prescribes  the  penalty 
of  retaliation  :  "  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  an  eye  for  an  eye.**  Still  the  Kabyle 
djemmi  never  pronounces  a  sentence  of  death.  The  executioner  of  capital 
punishment  is  not  known  in  this  barbarous  society.  The  murderer  ceases' 
to  belong  to  his  tribe,  his  house  is  destroyed,  his  goods  are  confiscated,  he  is 
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an  exile  for  ever :  thLs  is  the  pnblic  revenge.  But  the  field  still  remaing 
open  for  private  vengeance ;  it  is  for  the  parents  of  the  victim  to  apply  the 
retaliation  in  all  its  rigour.  The  law  shuts  its  eyes  on  these  bloody  repri- 
sals :  opinion  exacts  them,  and  prejudice  absolves  them.  One  more  re- 
mark only  remains  to  be  made  on  the  preceding  code.:  there  is  no  bastin- 
ading.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  received  amongst  the  Arabs,  this  punish- 
ment is  considered  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kabyles.  No  amin  can 
dare  to  order  it  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  We  may  judge  by 
that  how  dangerous  it  might  be  to  employ  agents  'not  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  the  Algerian  races.  We  have  remarked,  that  the  office  of  the 
amins  is  limited  to  the  interior  police  of  the  tribes ;  anH  that  their  privi- 
leges being  very  restricted,  their  influence  does  not  suffice  to  preserve  order 
and  public  peace  in  the  country.  Accordingly  they  are  not  requn^d  or 
expected  to  exceed  the  limits  of  their  little  authority,  because  for  graver 
matters  there  exists  a*  vagu^  power  raised  very  much  above  their  petty 
jnrisdictioD  :  this  is  the  power  of  the  marabouts.  Marabout*  comes  from 
the  word  mrabeth  (united).  The  term  Marabouts  signifies  a  people  united 
to  God.  When  enmities  arise  between  two  tribes,  the  marabouts  alone 
have  the  right  to  interfere,  whether  to  establish  peace  or  to  obtain  a  truce 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  At  the  time  of  the  election  of  chiefs,  the 
marabouts  have  the  right  to  propose  to  the  people  those  who  appear  to 
them  the  most  worthy.  They  then  recite  ^e/aiahf  over  the  elected. 
When  one  tribe  has  gained  an  advantage  over  another  and  weaker  one,  and 
this  last  is  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  surrender,  the  marabouts  compel 
the  victorious  tribe  to  declare  themselves  vanquished.  Admirable  skill  of 
the  human  heart,  which  knows  how  to  apportiqn  to  all  theii:  due  share  of 
vanity!  Actions  of  this  kind  are  not  rare.;  and  such  is  the  character  of 
this  people,  that  there  is  no  other  method  of  preventing  their  weak  pride 
from  destroying  them.  When  important  circumstances  require  a  gathering 
of  the  tribes,  the  chiefs  order  it  to  be  made  public  in  the  market-places.; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  sick,  of  old  men,  women,  and  .children,  no 
one  fails  to  attend  the  meeting,  however  far  they  may  have  to  go.  On  the 
day  fixed,  the  tribes  being  grouped  separately,  the  marabouts  advance  to  the 
centre,  and  explain  through  the  public  crier  the  cause  of  the  meeting,  de- 
manding what  advice  they  should  foUow.  Each  man  has  his  say,  each  is 
respectfully  listened  to,  whatever  be  the  class ;  and  the  various  opinions 
having  been  .received,  the  marabouts  unite  in  a  committee,  and  the  public 
crier  makes  known  to  the  people  their  decision.  If  no  voice  is  raised  to 
make  any  new  remonstrances,  they  invite  the  assembly  to  clap  their  hands 
in  sign  of  consent.    This  being  done,  all  the  Kabyles  discharge  their  pieces, 

*  The  French  have  given,  by  extension,  the  name  otmarxihout  to  the  little  monuments 
which  enclose  the  tombs  of  the  marabouts,  and  which  are  called  in  reality  koulrbcu,  domes. 

+  Fatah,  ^pedal  prayer  <%>  obtain  success  for  any  undertaking ;  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Koran. 
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which  they  call  d  meiz  (the  decision).  The  things  they  relate  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  marabouts  in  the  Kabyle  land  are  so  very  surprising,  that 
one  hesitates  to  believe  them.  The  mountaineers,  they  say,  do  not  fear  to 
butcher  their  own  children,  if  they  receive  the  order  from  a  marabout.  The 
name  of  God  invoked  by  a  wretched  being  whom  they  intend  to  rob,  does 
not  protect  him ;  that  of  a  venerable  marabout  saves  him.  The  marabouts 
command  the  markets;  and  the  authority  of  the  amins  falls  to  the  ground 
before  theirs. 

Not  only  are  the  markets  free,  exempt  from  all  customs,  taxes,  and 
rights ;  they  are  also  inviolable.  With  the  Arabs,  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted a  fault  or  a  crime  may  be  arrested  in  the  open  market;  in  the 
Kabyle  markets  the  marabouts  do  not  tolerate  arrests  or  acts  of  revenge, 
for  any  reason  whatever. 

This  influence  of  the  marabouts  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
Kabyle  people  are  much  further  removed  from  religious  ideas  than  the 
Arabs.  They  know  nothing  of  prayers ;  they  do  not  properly  observe  fasts 
or- ablutions ;  they  limit  their  religion  nearly  to  this  :  "  There  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet.**  It  is  said,  that  there  are  Kabyle 
tribes  where  the  poor  people  do  not  fear  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  boar ;  and 
they  almost  all  drink  brandy  of  the  fig,  made  by  the  Jews,  of  whom  there 
is  a  great  number  in  the  country.  The  precepts  of  religion  are  only  fol- 
lowed by  the  marabouts,  the  chiefs,  and  the  tolbas. 

The  cause  of  this  passive  obedience  of  the  people  is  found  entirely  in 
the  industrial  spirit,  which  makes  them  comprehend  of  what  importance 
order  and  peace  are  to  commerce. 

The  marabouts,  moreover,  have  taken  advantage  of  this. general  re- 
spect to  institute  one  of  the  most  beautiful  customs  of  the  world,  the 
Anat/a,  with  which  the  reader  will  become  acquainted  forther  on.  The 
public  veneration  for  the  marabouts  does  not  solely  display  itself  in 
honours,  deference,  and  privileges.  These  holy  men  live  on  the  people, 
and  bf/  the  people,  as  in  Christendom ;  one  might  almost  say,  that  all  the 
riches  of  the  nation  belonged  to  them.  Their  zaouias,  or  common  habita- 
tions, of  whieh  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  are  repaired  and  provided,  with- 
out their  even  paying  any  attentiion  to  it,  nay  without  their  expressing -a 
desire  to  that  effect.  All  their  wishes  are  anticipated ;  the  community 
interest  themselves  in  all  the  details  of  their  private  life ;  they  bring  them 
water,  wood,  food,  &c.  If  they  are  going  to  beg  in  the  villages,  each  one 
hastens  to  them,  and  inquires  concerning  their  wants,  oflers  them  horses, 
and  loads  them  with  presents. 

The  Kabyles  pay  taxes,  whieh  are  the  zekkai  and  the  aehour  ^re- 
scribed  by  the  Koran,  and  fixed  at  a  hundredth  for  the  flocks  and  a  tenth 
for  grain.  But,  ^contrary  to  the  Arabs,  who  give  these  contributions  to 
the  8ultan,  the  Kabyles,  organised  as  republics,  bring  all  to  their  mosques. 
They  Mnploy  it  in  defrayiag  the  expense  of  schools^in  miccouring  the  poor. 
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in  feeding  travellers,  in  keeping  up  worship,  in  practising  bospitalitj, 
or  in  buying  powder  and  arms  for  the  distressed  members  of  the  tribe, 
who  are  called,  like  the  others,  to  march  on  the  day  of  battle.  For 
with  the  Kabyle  people,  as  soon  as  it  is  meditated  to  revenge  an  injury 
or  repel  an  aggression,  all  must  rise  up,  whether  they  have  arms  or 
not.  Those  who  have  no  guns  take  sticks,  throw  stones,  and  keep  with- 
in reach  of  those  engaged,  their  duty  being  to  remove  the  dead  or  the 
wounded.  The  women  sometimes  take  part  in  these  bloody  dramas,  in 
order  to  encourage  their  brothers  and  husbands :  they  bring  them  am- 
munition ;  and  if  one  of  the  warriors  has  fled,  they  put  a  large  mark  with 
charcoal  on  his  burnouse,  or  woollen  shirt,  as  a  symbol  of  general  con- 
tempt 

The  general  recruiting  or  conscription  for  the  public  defence  is  r^a- 
lated  by  a  formality  which  approaches  a  good  deal  to  the  French  recruit- 
ing system.  When  a  boy  has  completed  his  first  rhamadan,  that  is,  hia 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  according  to  his  constittttion,  he  presents 
himself  to  the  djemmA.  He  is  then  declared  fit  to.  carry  a  gun.  They 
inscribe  him  as  one  of  the  defenders-  of  the  tribe,  whose  good  and  evil 
luck  he  is  henceforth  to  share.  They  read  over  him  the  fatah;  and  if  hia 
father  is  poor,  they  buy  him  a  gun  from  the  public  fands. 

Consequently  every  man  must  be  considered  as  a  soldier,  who  serves 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  till  the  age  of  sixty  at  least  It  is  a  strange  mia- 
take,  and  too  common  to  be  passed  over,  to  estimate  Kabyle  population 
according  to  the  number  of  guns,  or  reciprocally  in  the  proportion  of  one 
warrior  to  every  six  persons,  as  is  done  in  ^Europe.  The  combatants  in 
this  country  must  evidently  form  a  third  of  the  entire  population ;  and 
calculating  on  this  datum,  we  shall  not  depart  widely  from  the  truth. 

The  Kabyles,  besides,  are  accustomed  to  labour  (souiza)  imposed  by 
the  state;  but  not  like  the  Arabs,  who  must  do  it  to  increase  the  goods  of 
the  beylik.  The  Kabyle  only  labours  for  the  mosque,  his  marabouts,  the 
common  fountain,  or  the  roads,  which  may  be  useful  to  alL  He  will 
labour  also  to  dig  a  grave  for  one  of  his  compatriots. 

These  are  all  the  debts  due  from  the  Kabyle  to  the  state.  We  see 
how  he  contributes  with  his  person  and.  his  purse  to  public  affairs ;  but 
what  we  seek  in  vain  for  is,  an  administration  capable  of  regulating  all 
these  efforts,  and  of  deriving  from  them  the  greatest  good  possible.  An- 
other thing  wanting  is,  a  competent  public  authority  to  enforce  them 
when  needful.  It  seems  that  opinion  is  the  only  tribunal  before  which 
all  delinquencies  against  the  state  can  be  summoned. 

Such  is  the  pride  of  the  Kabyle,  such  is  his  instinctive  inclination 
towards  absolute  equality,  and  perhaps  also  his  supercilious  defiance,  that 
he  looks  upod  it  as  his  duty,  so  to  speak,  to  suppress  fl\  depositories  of 
social  power.  The  marabouts,  who  possess  the  principal  part  of  it,  exer- 
cise it  with  discretion  and  in  a  persuasive  manner.    As  to  the  amins,  the 
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smallest  abuse  of  authority  on  their  part  leads  to  a  refusal  of  obedience, 
expressed  in  the  most  energetic  terms.  Enta  cheikh,  ana  cheikhy  literally, 
"  Thou  chief,  I  chief."  If  it  were  possible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what 
the  actual  life  of  the  Kabyle  would  be  according  to  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  a  government  such  as  we  have  sketched,  what  a  fearful  picture 
would  be  presented  to  our  eyes  !  No  unity  in  power,  no  cohesion  in  the 
masses  ;  every  where  intrigue  and  political  rivalries,  every  where  private 
prerogative  braving  the  general  interest;  no  social  hierarchy,  no  preventive 
foreseeing  authority  endowed  with  the  initiative,  as  in  our  happy  rate- 
'  paying  parishes ;  opinion  without  any  consistency,  the  impunity  of  the 
strong,  the  oppression  of  the  weak,  all  disorders  at  their  height :  -this  is 
what  would,  of  course,  await  them.  But  happily  this  primitive  society  is 
saved  by  a  phenomenon  quite  the  reverse  of  that  which  characterises  old 
nations.  Whilst  our  admirable  laws  and  philosophical  constitutions  are 
unaccountably  crippled  through  the  irregularities  of  our  morals ;  here,  on 
the  contrary,  religious  institutions  and  inviolable  customs  admirably  cor- 
rect the  insufficiency  of  the  political  machinery.  Thus,  this  sadly  repub- 
lican people,  who  carry  democracy  to  the  length  of  individualism,  have  a 
terrestrial  providence  and  a  sultan.  Its  providence  is  the  institution  of 
the  zaouias ;  and  its  sultan  is  a  sacred  custom  which  bears  the  name  of 
anaya.     We  will  attempt  to  describe  these  institutions  clearly. 

Eveiy  zaovm  is  composed  of  a  mosque;  a  dome  {koybba)  which  covers 
the  tomb  of  the  marabout  whose  name  it  bears;  of  a  place  where  they 
read  the  Koran ;  of  a  second,  reserved  for  the  study  of  sciences ;  a  thirds 
serving  as  a  primary  school  for  children ;  of  a  habitation  destined  for  the 
pupils  and  tolbas,  who  come  to  perform  or  perfect  their  studies  ;  also  of 
another  dwelling  in  which  they  receive  beggars  and  strangers  ;  and  some- 
times there  is  a  cemetery  at  hand,  designed  for  pious  persons  who  may 
have  solicited  permission  to  lie  near  the  marabout.  The  zaouia  is,  alto- 
gether,, a  religious  university  and  a  gratuitous  auberge.  Uuder  these  two 
points  of  view  it  offers  a  multitude  of  distressing  analogies  with  the  mon- 
astery of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
in  reading  the  following  details. 

Every  man,  rich  or  poor,  known  or  unknown  in  the  country^  who  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  door  of  any  zaouia,  is  received  and  provided  for  during 
three  days.  No  one  can  be  refused;  no  example  of  any  refusal  of  this  kind 
is  on  record.  The  people  of  the  zaouia,  strangely  enough,  never  take 
their  meals,  either  morning  isr  evening,  without  being  first  assured  that 
their  guests  have  had  all  their  wants  satisfied.  The  principle  of  hospi- 
tality extends  even  to  such  childish  and  unmanly  lengths,  that  if  a  horse  or 
mule  has  wandered,  and  arrives  by  chance  without  conductor,  they  are 
always  received,  installed,  and  fed,  till  the  owners  reclaim  them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  unconditional  reception  of  unsheltered 
strangers  in  the  house  of  Qod  causes  the  misery  of  hunger  and  general 
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destitation  to  be,  properly  speaking,  unknown  to  tbe  Kabyles,  the  life  of 
the  poor  consisting  in  a  long  pilgrimage  from  zaouia  to  zaouia. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  colleges,  all  the  zaouias  include  three  degrees 
of  instruction. 

The  primary  school  is  unhappily  open  to  all  children,  whether  Kabyle 
or  Arab.  Some  parents  send  them  from  great  distances,  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  the  small  schools  of  their  tribes.  They  pay  six  douros  (30«.) 
beforehand  for  each  child,  providing,  however,  that  they  are  fed,  lodged, 
and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment^  tiU  the  time  of  their 
leaving  school:  this  is  the  common  rule;  but  we  shall  see  later,  that  the 
rich  add  to  this  very  coDsiderable  presents. 

The  child  is  first  taught  the  religious  formula  of  Islam :  '<  There  is  no 
other  God  than  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet;**  afterwards,  half  a 
dozen  prayers,  and  some  verses  of  the  Koran.  The  greatest  number  of 
the  Kabyles  learn  no  more  than  this ;  they  return  to  the  bosom  of  their 
family,  to  take  part  in  their  labours  as  soon  as  their  physical  strength 
permits. 

Those  who  prolong  their  education  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  recite 
the  text  of  the  Koran,  &c.  After  six  or  seven  years,  this  secondary  edu- 
cation allows  them  to  enter  again  the  tribes  as  tolbaa,  and  to  open  small 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  people. 

When  a  pupil  quits  the  zaouia,  his  masters  meet  together,  and  one  of 
them  reads  the  fatah  over  him.  The  young  man,  in  his  turn,  thanks 
them,  and  he  usually  does  it  by  this  form,  which  is  almost  prescribed : 
"O  my  master,  you  have  instructed  me,  but  you  have  suffered  much 
evil  on'accotmt  of  me.  If  I  have  caused  you  any  pain,  I  ask  pardon  for 
it  on  the  day  of  our  separation."  We  must  just  mention  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  zaouias,  like  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  suffers  sometimes 
from  the  turbulence  naturally  consequent  on  numerous  retmions  of  young 
people ;  such  as  quarrels,  thefts,  besides  the  frequent  visits  of  the  Kabyle 
women  whom  the  law  has  emancipated,  &c.  The  chiefs  of  the  zaouias 
spend  their  lives  in  settling  the  disputes  which  each  day  brings  forth, 
owing  to  some  new  folly  of  their  disciples. 

Finally,  the  transcendental  branches  of  study,  especially  in  some  of 
the  most  renowned  zaouias,  attract  tolbas  from  distant  regions.  They 
come  not  only  from  various  parts  of  Algeria,  but  from  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Morocco,  and  even  from  Egypt  These  learned  men  pay  at  their  entrance 
four  boudjous*  and  a  half  for  the  whole  of  their  stay,  which  is  entirely  at 
their  own  option.     They  learn  in  the  zaouias  : 

1.  Beading  and  writing. 

2.  The  text  of  the  Koran,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  it  completely 
without  fault,  and  with  the  proper  psalmody  or  intonation,  which  tends 
to'  preserve  the  purity  of  the  language. 

*  A.  piece  of  money.of  about  the  Talue  of  1  fr.  75  cents. 
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8.  The  Arab  gr2aDxnsr^{Djayrc>umia).  They  do  not  teach  .the  Berbert 
langnage :  its  elements^  as  a  written  language,  no  longer  exist,  save  in  » 
few  ancient  inscriptions  lately  discovered  among  the  Tuaricks. 

4.  The  diyers  branches  of  theology  {TovMicM-i(i88aouou/y 

5.  The  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the  commentary  of  the  Koran  in  a  legale 
point  of  yiew,  by  Sidi  Khelil,  who  is  in  credit  with  all  the  rite  oi  Maleki^* 
and  in  consequence  with  most  of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary. 

6.  The  conversations  of  the  Prophet  {Hadite  Sidna  Mohammed). 

7.  The  commentaries  on  the  Koran  {Te/essvr-el^Karan)  ;  that  is,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  holy  text.  They  reckon  seven  or  eight  commentaries^ 
which  have  authority:  El  Khazin  is  the  most  esteemed. 

8.  Arithmetic  (Sdca>l-eb'ghrobari) ;  geometry  (Hagab-el-member) ;  as-r 
tronomy  {Aem-fl-jfhleuk). 

9.  Versification  {Alen^^AtpretuT).     Almost  all  the  tolbas^are  poets.  ^ 
The  different  zaouias  entertain  amongst  themselves  dissensions  and^ 

oollege  rivalries:  opinion  classifies  them,  the  esprit  de  corps  mixes  up 
with  them,  and  a  Taleb  would  never  leave  his  own  zaouia  for  another;  he 
would  not  even  be  received  in  it.  The  most  celebrated  zaouias  are  those 
of  Sidi  Ben-Ali-Cherif  (amongst  the  Joullen) ;  Sidi  Moussa  Tinebedar 
(amongst  the  Beni  Ourghlis);  Sidi  Abd-er-Rahman  (near  de  Bordj-el- 
Boghni);  Sidi  Ahmed- Ben -Driss  (amongst  the  Ayt-Iboura).  These 
reckon  a<  considerable  jE>er0onn€^,  or  household. 

r  Sidi  Ben-Ali-Cherif,  for  example,  contains  permanently  two  or  three 
hundred  pupils  and  tolbas,  with  a  variable  number  of  passing  guests,  of 
whom  the  mean  daily  amount  may  be  valued  at  more  than  a  hundred,  and 
the  maximum  at  four  hundred.  The  zaouias  are  then,  properly  speaking, 
benevolent  institutions;  they  fiimish  gratuitous  hospitality,  education  for 
almost  nothing;  they  do  it  on  a  lairge  scale,  and*  necessarily  at* a  great  ex- 
pense. In  what  consists  their  resources  ?  The  zaouias  are  an  object  of 
especial  veneratioi^  to  the  people.  It  is  there  that  the  Kabyles  resort  to 
oaths,  when  they  have  some  claims^  or -any  discussions  witfar  regard  to 
debts,  thefts,  &c.  The  Kabyles  upon  whom  many  misfortunes  press  go 
to  them  from'  afar,  in  order  to  ask  of  God  (through  the  mediation  of  the 
holy  marabouts)  an  end  to  their  afilictions.  The  mother  who  cannot 
bring  up  her  chHdren,  who  sees  them  about  to  die  young,  comes  and  prays 
God  to  preserve  them-.  The  woman  who  is  barren  is '  conducted  there 
by  her  father  ov  husband,  hoping  for  the.  blessing  of  offspring. 

The  mosque  of  Koukou  is  the  most  celebrated  for  miracles  of  this  last 
description.  They  attribute  them  to  the  stick  of  Sidi  Ali-Taleub^  which 
the  barren  woman,  must  agitate  in  every  direction  in  a  hole  made  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  mosque.  They  also  rub  the  backs  of  the  sick  with  it, 
in  order  to  cure  them.  According  to  tradition,  Sidi  Ali-Taleub  has  only 
to  aim  at  the  cheek  of  his  enemy  with  this  wonderfill  stick,  in  order  to 
make  him  £bJ1  down  dead.    This,  if  true^  would  be  a  powerful  case  of 
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rapping.  The  sick  also  use  as  remedies  the  stone  of  the  sacred  tomb, 
which  they  pound,  and  then  swallow  together  with  many  other  things. 
Superstitious  beliefs  vary  at  each  zaouia.  In  seasons  of  drought,  they 
make  large  processions  around  all,  without  distinction,  to  ask  for  rain  (a 
striking  similarity  to  the  Catholic  requests).  In  short,  although  each 
tribe  has  its  mosque,  religious  persons  neyer  fail  to  go  and  say  their 
prayers  on  a  Friday  in  the  nearest  zaeuia. 

The  zaouia  that  has  once  obtained  a  position  receives  a  portion  of 
the  fu^umr  and  of  the  zM/aJty  otherwise  usually  appropriated  to  the 
mosques.  Besides,  there  are  certain  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood  who,  in 
many  cases,  have  declared  themselves  its  servants,  and  consider  it  an 
honour  to  make  it  presents  {idarah),  bringing  to  it  a  constant  supply  of 
oil,  honey,  dried  raisins,  figs,  fowls,  &c.  They  also  send  sheep,  goats, 
sometimes  even  money  to  the  zaouia.  The  pilgrims,  and  above  aU  those 
who  implore  a  celestial  favour,  make  rich  presents.  A  family  whose 
children  are  instructed  at  the  zaouia  give  according  to  their  means. 
There  are  also  accidental  profits;  but  the  zaouias,  not  trusting  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  voluntaiy  system,  have  moreover  landed  property,  which  the 
founders  have  either  settled  upon  them  in  estates  belonging  to  themselves, 
or  that  they  have  obtained  through  the  extinctions  of  the  Hahous.* 
They  confide  the  cultivation  of  those  lands  to  their  own  servants,  or, 
according  to  the  Arab  custom,  to  farmers,  who  deduct  a  fifth  of  all  the 
produce.  • 

In  case  of  need,  they  appeal  to  the  piety  of  the  believers,  and  the  latter 
furnish  them  with  a  general  contribution  in  labour  {tauiza).  But  the 
fixed  revenues  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  produce  of  voluntary 
offerings. 

A  zaouia  which  does  not  possess  an  inch  of  land  may  be  much  wealthier 
than  those  possessing  the  largest  landed  property,  f 

Each  zaouia  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  supreme  chief;  and  this 
authority  passes  hereditarily  from  male  to  male,  in  the  family  of  the 
founder.  When  this  family  becomes  extinct,  all  the  tolbas  of  the  za6vua 
assemble,  when  one  of  them  is  elected  chief  for  one  year  only.  If  this 
person  justifies  the  choice  of  which  he  has  been  the  object,  if  he  mtdntains 
his  reputation  for  sanctity  in  the  establishment,  he  retains  his  power,  and 
becomes  the  stem  of  a  new  family  of  chiefs.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
he  prove  unworthy,  they  renew  the  election  every  year,  till  it  EeJla  on  a 
man  really  deserving  of  the  situation. 

It  IB  the  permanent  chief  of  the  zaouia  who  administers  the  smallesi 
details,  through  his  tolbas  and  servants;  but  when  the  chief  is  only  an 

*  Tho  hahom  la  the  donation  of  a  fixed  property  to  a  roUKious  institution,  whish  s> 
boond  to  yield  a  usufructuary  maintenance  to  the  testamentary  heirs  till  their  extinotion, 
when  it  reverts  in  Mo  to  the  institution. 

t  The  voluntary  system  amongst  a  religious  people  would  naturally  work  better  than 
with  us. 
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annual  officer,  the  tribes  who  senre  the  zaonia  choose  themselves  the  ad- 
minlstratons  of  its  property.* 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  religious  orders  existing  amongst  the 
Mussulmans,  and  that  they  are  scattered  over  Algeria.  Amongst  the 
Eabyle  zaouias^  only  a  small  number  belimg  to  the  Brothers  (Kouan); 
we  shall,  however,  say  a  few  words  concerning  them. 

The  order  which  is  by  far  the  most  widely  spread  is  that  of  Sidi  Mo- 
hammed Ben  Abd-er-Bhaman,  bou  Eoberein.  Tbas  surname  is  founded 
on  a  marvellous  legend,  though  recent  enough.  Sidi  Mohammed  had 
just  died,  and  had  been  buried  in  the  Jurjura,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Algiers,  where  his  virtues  were  in  high  repute,  went  to  pray  at  night  by 
his  tomb.  By  some  neglect,  they  were  not  watched ;  and  these  people, 
through  a  pious  fraud,  appropriated  to  themselves  the  body  of  the  mara- 
bout, which  they  placed  near  the  road  to  Hamma,  a  little  before  you  arrive 
at  the  Cafe  of  the  Plantains,  f  in  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  koubba 
of  this  marabout 

But  this  event  was  soon  made  known  to  the  Eabyles  by  public 
rumours.  They  felt  a  terrible  indignation  at  it;  and  a  long-enduring 
revenge  would  no  doubt  have  followed,  when  they  were  luckily  advised  to 
examine  the  tomb  which  they  possessed.  They  opened  it»  and,  marvellous 
to  relate,  a  second  edition  of  the  remains  of  the  marabout  was  found  there 
also. 

The  DerkaouaSj  or  rebels,  are  the  puritans  of  Mahometanism,  and, 
like  our  dangerous  liberals,  always  in  revolt^  and  perpetually  struggling 
against  the  authority  of  the  Sultans  and  the  social  hierarchy. 

In  Kabylia  they  are  especially  found  near  Zamora,  amongst  the  Beni- 
Yala.  Their  chief  is  an  important  man,  Hadj-Moussa-bou-hamar  (master  of 
the  ass),  whom  we  have  seen  lately  joining  in  the  struggle  against  the  Emir. 

Tift  Anaya  is  the  sultan  of  the  Kabyles  :  no  sultan  in  the  world  can  be 
compared  to  him ;  he  does  good,  and  raises  no  taxes.  A  Kabyle  will 
abandon  his  wife,  his  children,  his  house,  but  never  his  Anaya. 

Such  are  the  passionate  terms  in  which  the  Eabyle  expresses  his 
attachment  for  a  custom  truly  sublime,  and  which  we  find  amongst  no 
other  people. 

The  Anaya  bears  some  analogy  to  a  passport  and  safe-conduct,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  latter  derive  essentially  a  legal  authority  from  a 
constituted  power,  whibt  every  Elabyle  can  give  the  Anaya ;  and  with  this 
additional  difference,  that  as  much  as  the  moral  support  of  a  prejudice  may 
be  carried  beyond  the  watchfulness  of  the  police,  so  much  the  security 
of  him  who  possesses  the  Anaya  exceeds  that  which  a  citizen  may  enjoy 
under  the  common  guardianship  of  the  laws. 

Not  only  does  the  stranger  who  travels  in  Kabylia  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Anaya  defy  IeQI  present  violence,  but  he  also  braves  for  a  time  the 

*  Castellane,  pp.  188-4 ;  La  Grande  Kabylie,  p.  67.    f  See  Part  L  chap,  vi  p.  106i 
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yeugeance  of  his  enemies,  or  the  penalty  due  to  his  former  acts.  The 
abnses  which  might  arise  from  so  generous  an  extension  of  the  principle 
are  limited  in  practi(^e  bj  the  extreme  reserve  of  the  Kabyles  4n  making 
the  application  of  it.        ' 

Far  from  lavishing  the  Anaya,  they  limit  it  to  their  friends ;  they 
accord  it  once  only  to  the -fugitive ;  they  regard  it  as  a  counterfeit  if  it  has 
been  sold, — ^in  short,  they  punish  with  death  the  usurped  declaration. 

In  Hxrder  to  avoid  this  last  fraud,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  all 
involuntary  infraction,  the  Anaya  manifests  itself  generally  by  an  ostensi- 
ble sign.  The  man  who  confers  it  delivers  as  a  proof  of  his  support  any 
object  *that  is  well  known  as  having  belonged  to  him,  such  as  his  gun 
or  his  stick ;  he  often  sends  one  of  his  servants,  and  he  himself  will  not 
unfrequently  escort  his  prot6g6,  if  he  has  any  particular  motives  for 
suspecting  that  the  latter  will  be  annoyed. 

The  Anaya  naturally  enjoys  a  consideration  more  or  less  great  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  especially  it  extends  its  influence  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  person  who  gives  it.  Coming  from  an  inferior  Kabyle, 
it  will  be  respected  in  his  village  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  part  of 
a  man  in  credit  ^amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes,  it  will  be  renewed  by  a 
friend  who  will  substitute  his  own ;  and  thus  it  proceeds  from  neighbour 
to  neighbour.* 

Granted  by  a  marabout^  it  knows  no  limits.  Whilst  the  Arab  chief 
cannot  extend  the  benefit  of  liis  protection  beyond  the  circle  of  his  go- 
vernment, the  safe-conduct  of  the  Kabyle  marabout  extends  even  to  those 
spots  where  his  name  would  be  unknown.  Whoever  is  the  bearer  of  it 
can  traverse  the  whole  Kabyle  country,  whatever  be  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  or  the  nature  of  the  complaints  existing  against  his  person.  He 
will  only  have  to  present  himself  on  his  route,  successively,  to  the  mara- 
bouts of  the  divers  tribes;  each  one  will  be  anxious  to  do  honour  to  the 
Anaya  of  the  preceding  patron,  and  to  give  his  own  in  return  :  thus  the 
stranger  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  happily,  going  frt>m 
marabout  to  marabout.  A  Kabyle  has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
inviolability  of  his  Anaya ;  not  only  does  he  attach  to  it  his  own  indi- 
vidual point  of  honour,  but  that  of  his  parents,  his  friends,  his  village,  his 
entire  tribe,  answer  also  morally  for  it.  A  man  who  would  not  find 
a  second  to  aid  him  to  take  vengeance  for  a  personal  injury^  could  raise 
all  his  compatriots,  if  there  were  a  question  about  his  Anaya  not  being 

*  A  Tory  siixular  imtitation  to  the  Anaya  exists  among  the  Circassiansy  by  whom  the 
protector  is  called  kotutk  {JlevelaHotu  ofRiutia,  toI.  ii  p.  295).  It  may  have  arisen  at  the 
time  vhen  Arian  Christianity  shed  its  light  over  the  desolate  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  bat 
it  is  probably  of  more  ancient  date,  and  must  be  attributed  to  the  gallant  and  generous 
character  of  these  martyrs  to  European  civilisation  and  orthodox  covetousness.  (See  Bell'i^ 
Langworth's,  and  Spencer's  Travels  iti  Circatna.) — Another  illustration  of  the  Anaya 
may  be  traced  in  the  custom  of  tayo  at  Otaheite,  the  Friendly  Islands,  &c.,  beforo  the 
missionaries,  the  whalers,  smaU-pox,  and  whisky,  had  done  their  work.  See  Cooke's  Third 
Foya^,  ToL  ii.  p.  188 ;  LaPeyrouse;  TKtMv/tim>yofiUBo¥>nly,ko.h/fi. 
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recognised.  Such  cases  must  rarely  occur,  owing  to  the  force  of  prejudice; 
nevertheless,  tradition  has  preserved  this  memorable  example. 

The  Mend  of  a  Zouaoua*  once  presented  himself  at  his  dwelling  to  ask 
for  the  Anaya.  In  the  absence  of  the  master,  the  woman,  rather  embar- 
rassed, gave  to  the  fugitive  a  bitch  very  well  known  in  the  Country,  and 
the  man  started  with  this  token  of  safety.  But  the  bitch  soon  returned 
alone,  and  covered  with  blood.  The  Zouaoua  was  greatly  troubled  ;  the 
people  of  the  village  assembled,  they  followed  traces  of  the  animal,  and 
discovered  the  dead  body  of  the  traveller.  War  was  declared  with  the 
tribe  in  whose  territory  the  crime  was  committed ;  much  blood  was  shed; 
and  the  village  compromised  in  this  quarrel  still  bears  the  characteristic 
name  of  Dach&ret^Kelba  iJi  J\  CL?]^J  'village  of  the  bitch.'  The 
Anaya  attaches  itself  also  to  a  more  general  order  of  ideas.  An  indi- 
vidual who  is  either  weak  or  persecuted,  or  under  the  stroke  of  some 
pressing  danger,  invokes  the  protection  of  the  first  Kabyle  he  meets.  He 
does  not  know  him,  nor  is  he  known  himself, — ^he  has  met  his  protector  by 
chance ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  for  his  prayer  will  be  rarely  re- 
jected. The  mountaineer,  delighted  to  exercise  his  patronage,  willingly 
grants  this  accidental  Anaya.  Women  invested  with  the  same  privilege, 
and  naturally  compassionate,  seldom  refuse  to  make  use  of  it.  They  cite 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  saw  the  murderer  of  her  own  husband  about  to  be 
butchered  by  her  brothers.  The  wretched  man,  struck  with  many  blows, 
and  struggling  on  the  ground,  managed  to  catch  hold  of  her  foot,  crying 
out,  *'I  claim  thy  Anaya!"  Whereupon  the  widow  threw  her  veil  over 
him,  and  the  avengers  let  him  go.  It  is  known  throughout  Bugia,  that  in 
the  month  of  November  1833  a  Tunis  brig  was  wrecked  in  going  out  of 
the  roads,  and  that  all  the  shipwrecked  persons  were  put  to  death  as 
friends  of  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  two  Bugiotes,  more  compro- 
mised than  the  others,  but  who  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  women.  These  scattered  traits,  which 
might  be  easily  multiplied,  prove  that  a  great  influence  is  given  to  senti- 
ments of  fraternity  and  of  mercy  among  these  people.  Their  existence  in 
the  midst  of  Mussulman  society,  invariably  so  severe  in  matters  of  justice, 
might  cause  some  surprise,  did  we  not  remember  that  amongst  a  people 
very  much  distributed,  xmder  very  little  eontrol,  proud,  and  always  in 
arms,  and  where  consequently  internal  dissensions  must  abound,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  customs  should  supply  the  want  of  spies  and  police,  in  order 
to  give  security  of  transit  to  industiy,  commerce,  and  cheating.  The 
Anaya  produces  this  effect.  It  suppresses  also  many  revenges,  by  favour- 
ing the  escape  of  those  who  have  excited  them.  In  fact,  it  extends  to  ail 
the  Kabyles  an  immense  net-work  of  reciprocal  benefits. 

It  must  be  admitted  t^at  these  people  are  very  far  removed  from  that 

*  A  tribe  of  Kat^lM  inhabiting  tho  Joijora. 
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inexorable  fatalism,  that  rigorous  abuse  of  force,  and  that  complete  sacri- 
fice of  individualism,  which  have  followed  the  march  of  the  Koran  every 
where  throughout  the  globe.  How  is  it,  then,  that  here  we  meet  with 
tendencies  so  much  more  humane,  charitable  impulses,  sudden  move- 
ments of  compassion  1  Some  respectable  authorities  consider  them,  with 
emotion,  as  a  feeble  gleam  of  the  great  Christian  light  which  formerly 
illuminated  Northern  Africa,  before  the  Church  was  developed  into  Ca- 
tholic and  evangelical  perfection. 

We  have  now  ^ven  a  broad  sketch  of  Eabyle  society. 

We  shall  be  much  deceived  if  the  picture  speaks  only  to  the  eyes ;  it 
will  clearly  develop  to  the  mind  the  great  mipeture  of  races  and  creeds 
which  has  been  working  for  ages  i^on  this  obscure  part  of  the  African 
coast.  A  single  impression  results  from  this  whole  delineation,  which  it 
is  easy  to  sum  up.  The  natives  whom  the  French  have  found  in  pos^ 
session  of  the  Algerian  soil  constitute  really  two  nations.  These  nations 
every  where  live  in  contact,  and  every  where  an  insurmountable  abyss  se- 
parates them;  they  agree  only  on  one  point :  the  Kabyle  detests  the  Arab, 
the  Arab  detests  the  Kabyle.  An  antipathy  so  enduring  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  a  traditional  resentment,  perpetuated  from  age  to  age,  between 
conquering  and  conquered  races.  Corroborated  by  the  indelible  existence 
of  two  distinct  languages,  this  conjecture  becomes  a  certainty. 

Physically  the  Arab  and  the  Kabyle  are  so  dissimilar,  as  to  prove  their 
diversity  of  stock.  Besides,  the  Kabyle  is  not  homogeneous ;  he  presentSi 
according  to  the  spots  that  he  inhabits,  different  types,  some  of  which 
betray  the  lineage  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 

In  their  morals,  also,  there  are  varieties.  Contrary  to  the  universal 
results  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  in  Kabylia  we  find  the  holy  law  of  labour 
obeyed,  woman  nearly  reinstated  in  her  rights,  and  a  number  of  customs 
which,  unlike  those  of  modem  Christendom,  breathe  equality,  fraternity, 
and  Christian  piety.  Some  of  these  advantages  may  possibly  result  from 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church  on  the  Kabyles,  before  plu- 
ralists  and  cant  had  defaced  its  fair  form,  and  disgusted  all  honest  and 
honourable  men  with  the  mask  of  sanctity  allied  to  rottenness  and  atheism. 
Yet  the  greater  part  of  their  beautiful  customs  we  would  attribute  to  the 
palaeological  socialism  of  the  primitive  races  on  this  planet,  when  men 
held  converse  with  their  God,  when  they  entertained  angels,  and  before 
the  love  of  gold  and  gloiy  had  drawn  a  veil  between  heaven  and  earth. 

The  following  customs  among  this  interesting  people,  gasping  for 
breath  in  the  accohdefraterndle  of  France,  have  appeared  to  us  worthy  of 
record  as  memorials  of  Christian  and  classical  antiquity. 

The  institution  of  zmmia  has  been  minutely  described  in  a  former 
place ;  but  we  have  reserved  the  account  of  one  of  its  affiliated  societies 
for  the  present  occasion,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  approximation  to 
Christian  monasticism.    A  certain  class  of  religionists  among  the  Kabyles 
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are  caUed  derouiekes  (detachied),  men  detaehed  from  the  world,  and  form 
a  yerj  remarkable  sect^  baying  striking  points  of  affinity  with  the  ascetic 
hermits  oi  the  Thebaid.  In  the  oountrj  of  the  Beni-Baten,  a  distinguished' 
marabout,  Sheik-el-Mahdj,  affects  to  lead  his  followers  to  a  state  of  holi- 
ness by  the  following  process  : — Each  candidate  is  rigorouslj  shut  up  in 
a  little  cavern  or  cell,  in  which  he  can  scarcely  turn  or  stand  upright 
His  food  is  gradually  diminished  during  forty  days,  till  at  length  it  does 
not  exceed  one  fig;  some  even  bring  themselves  to  take  nothing  but  a 
carob  in  the  twraty-four  hours.  In  proportion  as  they  gradually  lose 
their  relation  with  material  life,  the  disciples  acquire  a  second  sight;  they 
are  visited  with  dreams  from  on  high;  and  at  last  the  mystical  relation  is 
established  between  them  and  the  marabout,  when  their  dreams  coincide^ 
and  when  they  are  visited  by  similar  visions.  When  this  crisis  has  arrived, 
the  Sheik-el-Mahdy  gives  a  burnouse,  a  haikh,  or  some  other  object  as  a 
sign  of  investiture,  to  the  accomplished  adept,  and  sends  him  forth  into 
the  world  to  make  proselytes.  There,  exist  accordingly  affiliated  lodges,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  great  master  lodge  among  the  Beni-Ourghlis,  the  Beni- 
Abbas,  the  Beni-Yala,  dec,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  about  fifty.  Their 
praxis  is  always  based  on  the  severest  asceticism ;  and  all  pleasures,  such 
as  women,  tobacco,  &c.  are  scrupulously  proscribed.  The  state  of  prayer 
and  contemplation  is  perpetual  among  them.* 

The  philosophic  inquirer  into  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  might 
be  inclined  to  attribute  this  institution  to  tKe  spontaneous  disposition 
that  exists  in  certain  individuals,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  for  the  mystico- 
ascetic  life.  He  would  probably  remind  us  of  the  Hindoo  yogi,  and  the 
bonzes  of  Buddha^  and  give  them  all  a  common  origin  in  the  instincts  of 
the  human  heart.  A  local  examination  of  the  Eabyle  institution  gives  a 
different  version  t#  the  story;f  and  the  same  facts  here  again,  as  in  so 
many  cases,  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  most  opposite  theories  of  the 
closet.  Thus  some  authorities  would  persuade  us  that  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  establish  the  tradition  current  among  them,  that  the  in- 
stitution is  derived  from  Ali-Ben-Ali-Thal^b,  the  celebrated  son-in-law  of 
the  Prophet;  adding  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  imported  from . 
Egypt  by  Sidi-Abd-er-Bahman,  a  disciple  of  Sidi-Salem-el-Hafnaoui;  and 
reminding  the  reader  that  Christianity  has  left  in  Egypt  the  deepest  traces 
of  the  mystical  ecstasies  and  the  prodigious  abstinence  of  its  cellular 
hermits. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  General  Daumas,  who  has  long  been  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  the  deeper  you  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabyle 
life  and  society,  the  more  traces  you  find  of  their  having  once  been  a 
Christian  people.  One  of  the  strongest  apparent  evidences  of  this  state- 
ment is  found  in  their  usages  and  customs^  which  have  the  force  of  laws. 
All  other  Mussulmans  over  the  whole  globe  look  to  the  Eoran  as  the  com- 
*  La  Ghrande  Kabylie,  p.  69,  .  f  Ibid. 
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plete  and  uniyersal  code»  embracing  the^hole  life  of  man,  and  regulating 
the  smallest  details  of  pnblic  and  private  life.  The  Kabjies,  on  the  con- 
trary, obserye  particular  statutes  derived  from  their  ancestors,  and  which 
they  attribute  to  a  pre-Saracen  period.  On  many  important  points,  such 
as  the  repression  of  thefts,  murders,  <kc.,  these  statutes  do  not  agree  with 
those  of  the  Koran;  they  seem  to  approximate  more  to  our  penal  notions; 
but  a  circumstance  that  appears  to  give  conclusive  evidence  of  their  Chris- 
tian origin  is,  that  the  name  these  statutes  bear  is  Kcmo/WM/'^ 

We  have  previously  adverted  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sign  of  the  crosSy 
which  is  tattooed  on  the  faces  of  the  women  in  many  parts  of  Kabylia.  No 
less  than  three  of  the  most  eminent  French  authoritiesf  have  attested  this 
fact.  These  fleshly  inscriptions  are  an  incarnate  proof  of  the  Christian 
past  of  many  of  the  Kabyles,  particularly  such  as  are  probably  of  Vandal 
origin.  They  are  found  especially  among  the  tribes  of  the  Gouraya,  are 
probably  a  result  of  the  Vandal  invasion,  and  consist  in  the  mark  or  sign 
of  the  cross  on  their  forehead,  oheeks,  and  the  palms  of  their  hands.  It  ap- 
pears that  all  the  natives  who  were  found  to  be  Christians  were  freed  from 
the  burden  of  certain  taxes  by  their  Arian  conquerors ;  and  it  was  'arranged 
that  they  should  profess  their  fiftith  by  marking  the  cross  on  their  persons, 
which  practice  was  thus  universalised. '  These  crosses  do  not  exceed  y^^ 
of  a  metre  (-58  inches)  in  size.  The  tattooing  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour, 
and  is  in  much  better  taste  than  the  patches  worn  by  our  grandmothers  ; 
its  effect  is  far  from  displeasing  on  the  &oe8  of  their  women,  who  are  re- 
markable for  grace  and  simplicity. 

Our  final  inference  from  these  fiEu^  is,  then,  that  the  Kabyles  universally 
have  preserved,  strong  traces  of  their  primitive  convictions  and  customs, 
which  in  certain  cases  and  among  certain  tribes  are  clearly  attributable  to 
a  Christian  origin. 

All  travellers  who  have  visited  the  hills  and  valle3rs  of  Numidia  bear 
witness  to  the  identity  existing  between  l^e  habits  of  its  present  popula- 
tion and  those  recorded  by  the  pens  of  the  classical  authors.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that,  before  the  aboriginal  Numidians  and  Libyans  were  driven 
*  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Atlas  by  the  Arab  irruption,  they 
roamed  over  the  plains  at  their  feet,  where  the  genius  of  the  country  would 
force  upon  them  the  same  mode  of  life  that  is  now  led  by  their  conquer- 
ors. And 'the  two  peoples  being  moreover  families  of  the  same  Semitic 
variety,  there  would  necessarily  be  but  a  slight  difference  between  the  habits 
of  the  pastoral  Libyans  of  old  and  the  modem  Bedouins.     Hence  the  fol- 

*  It  will  be  erident  to  the  reader  that  the  resemUaDoe  of  thk  word  to  the  Greek 
»«Nw,  role,  canon  of  the  ohuroh^  muat  i>e  more  than  accidental.  The  expreosicm  haa, 
howeyer,  long  been  used  in  Turkey.  See  Yon  Hammer^s  OuehickU  det  Otmanueken  JUickg 
band  iii.  p.  481,  Kanunl  Bajcu  ' 

f  Marshal  de  OaateOane,  General  Daomas,  p.  40  and  Baron  Baude ;  also  C^ytain 
Kennedy,  toL  L  p.  270. 
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lowing  description  given  by  Virgil  of  their  mode  of  life  admirably  illus- 
trates the  habits  of  the  wandering  Arabs  : 

Quid  tibi  pastores  IdbysB,  quid  pasoua  yena? 
Prosequar,  et  raris  habitata  mapalla  tectis 
Sepe  diem  noctemque  et  totuxn  ex  oidine  menaem. 
Pascitor,  itque  pecus  longa  in  deserta  sine  ullia 
Hospitiis  ;  tantum  campi  jaoet.    Omnia  secimi 
Armentarius  Afer  agit»  tectumque,  laremque, 
Armaque,  amyclfleurnqne  oanem  creasamque  pharetram.* 

Flocks  still  constitute  the  sole  riches  of  the  southern  tribes  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  desert ;  hence  they  still  preserve  the  nomadic  habits  of  their 
forerunners^  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  does  not,  in  fact,  admit  of  any  other. 
Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  their  flocks  and  shepherds  plunge  into  bound- 
less and  shelterless  solitudes;  days,  nights,  months  are  passed  in  the  pas- 
turages ;  and  no  change  could  be  traced  if  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers  were 
substituted  for  guns,  powder,  and  balls.  Kor  is  the  previous  description 
inapplicable  to  many  tribes  of  Kabyles  in  the  present  day,  especially  those 
inhabitants  of  the  vast  district  of  the  Aouressand  the  dans  of  Little  Ka- 
bylia  or  the  Dahra,  who  lead  chiefly  a  pastoral  and  wandering  life,  and 
whose  principal  riches  and  industry  consist  in  herds  and  flocks  and  in  the 
produce  of  the  dairy. 

Having  now  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  social 
characteristics  of  this  interesting  people,  we  pass  to  the  Arabs^  who  still 
remain  the  dominant  race  in  Morocco  and  Tunis,  though  they  now  lie 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  France  throughout  Algeria,  t 

*  Georg.  lib.  iii. 

f  On  the  Kabyfes  see  Greneral  Daumas*s  Chrande  KdbylU:  Castellane's  La  Kahylie, 
p.  895  of  his  Souvenirs  ;  Captain  Kennedy,  vol.  i.  chap.  xiii. ;  and  Captain  Carette's  Ea- 
lylit  proprement  diU,  2  vols,  of  the  Exploration  ScienXiJique,  See  also,  on  the  Berbers  or 
Kabyles,  the  Appendix,  p.  144,  ofWilde*s  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira,  Algiers,  dx. 
1844. 

Leo  Africantis  and  Marmol  deduce  the  etymology  of  Berber  from  the  Arabic  barbar, 
'hot,land  from  Ber,  a  proper  name.  Dr.  Pritchard  states  that  Barbar  was  an  Egyptian 
name  for  the  maritime  country  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Coptic  B«py8«p,  meaning  hot,  may  be 
the  root  of  the  name,  4irhich  is  derived  by  Gibbon  from  Bcp/9wp^  meaning  to  cast  out,  t.«.  out- 
casts. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AGRICULTURISTS  AND  BEDOUINS — TENTS — FURNITURE — ^WOMEN — ^DISTINCTIONS  OF 

ARAB  UFE PATRIARCHAUSM — ^FEUDALISM — ^DOUARS ^HORSES FALCONRY 

ILLUSTRATIONS MARKETS — ^LEGENDS — SCRIPTURAL  CUSTOMS THE  ARABS  OF 

CONSTANTINA ADMINISTRATION   OF    THE   TRIBES — BEDOUINS OFFICIALS  — 

STATISTICS — BUREAUX  ARABES* 

THE  Arabs  are  in  general  agricultural  or  pastoral  in  tbeir  mode  of  Hie. 
This  diflference  of  pursuits  begets  a  difference  of  characters  and  of 
manners.  In  the  former  case^  tbeir  stationary  babits  reduce  tbem  into 
subjection  to  a  regular  form  of  goyemment,  and  tbej  present  a  social  state 
approaching  our  own.  The  Arabs  of  this  class  are  the  descendants  of 
those  Saracen  hosts  who,  under  the  first  caliphs,  took  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  Africa,  and  even  invaded  Spain.  The  pastoral  Arabs  are  onlj 
bound  to  the  soil  bj  a  transitory  interest;  pitching  their  tents  at  random, 
they  are  not  the  slaves  of  any  cumbrous  law-machinery,  and  they  lead  a 
mode  of  life  foreign  alike  to  that  of  polished  and  of  savage  nations. 
Hence  their  interest  The  latter  class  constitute  the  Bedouins,*  or  no- 
madic Arabs,  who  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  vast  plains  and 
deserts  that  stretch  over  North-western  Africa,  and  who,  though  divided 
into  independent,  and  often  hostile  tribes,  form  but  one  people,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  community  of  language  subsisting  among  them. 

The  Arabs  of  both  classes  are  of  the  middle  height,  and  remarkably 
strong.  Their  physiognomy  is  expressive;  they  have  a  quick  and  ani- 
mated look,  and  brown  or  olive  complexions,  but  seldom  black,  like  that 
of  the  negroes.  The  type  of  the  women  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  men, 
whose  manly  faces  are  more  oval  than  those  of  the  Moors,  with  much 
more  prominent,  but  less  agreeable  features.  Their  step  is  light  and 
elastic,  and  their  attitude  often  recalls  the  nobleness  of  antique  statues. 
Their  hair  is  generally  black. 

Extremely  adventurous  and  daring,  the  Arabs'  meet  their  enemies  in 
the  field  with  assurance;  they  treat  the  vanquished  with  harshness,  but 

*  The  word  Bedouin,  pronounced  hedaouy,  written  ^.ijj,  oomea  from  hedovk  ^Si 
desert,    Gorguos,  Court  d'AraU  vulgaire,  Tol,  i.  p.  183.     "^     ' 
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without  indulging  in  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Berbers.  Their  habi- 
tations are  veiy  well  built  of  branches  of  trees  kept  together  by  cement,  and 
occasionally  consolidated  by  unhewn  stones,  which,  however,  are  made  to  fit 
together  perfectly ;  these  huts  are  grouped  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelye, 
and  sometimes  even  of  thirty  or  forty,  forming  villages,  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  cactus  growing  to  a  great  height.  In  the  midst  of  this  group 
stands  the  hut  of  the  scheik,  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  a  mosque,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  lodge  built  Uke  the  others,  only  of  larger  dimensions. 

In  speaking  of  these  habitations,  our  remarks  must  be  confined  to  the 
first  class,  or  that  of  the  agricultural  Arabs;  for  the  Bedouins*  live  in- 
variably in  tents,  named  hj/mas  or  h/mas,  A  collection  of  these  hymas, 
which  are  generally  placed  in  a  circle  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen,  forms  a 
dawMT.f  .  These  tents  are  composed  of  black  or  brown  stuff,  are  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  supported  by  stakes,  which  moreover  answer  the  purpose 
of  suspending  clothes,  arms,  harness,  <Scc.  No  beds  are  found  in  them,  the 
Bedouins  rolling  themselves  up  at  night  in  a  haikh.  The  middle  of  the 
douar  is  commonly  empty,  like  a  court ;  and  each  family  possesses  in  gene- 
ral two  tents,  one  for  the  family,  the  other  for  the  cattle. 

The  simplicity,  or  rather  poverty  of  the  &mily  is  remarkable,  their 
household  only  comprising  the  following  articles :  some  camels,  goats,  and 
fowls,  a  mare  and  its  harness,  a  tent,  a  lance  thirteen  feet  longj  a  curved 
sword,  a  musket,  a  pipe,  a  pot,  a  hand-mill,  a  coffee-pot,  a  mat,  some 
clothes,  and  some  gold  or  silver  rings  for  the  women's  wrists  and  ankles. 
With  these  the  Arab  is  rich. 

The  best  clew  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  Arab  life  and  manners  will 
be  found  in  their  religion.  We  shall  soon  go  astray  in  estimating  their 
character,  if  we  lose  sight  of  this  mainspring  of  all  their  thoughts  and 
actions.  Unlike  the  anxious,  bustling,  and  prosaic  populations  of  modem 
Christendom,  the  Arab  still  holds  to  the  faith  of  his  sires  with  a  glowing 
devotion ;  he  sees  the  arm  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  angels  in  all  the  acci- 
dents of  time  ;  and  conscious  of  the  measure  of  man's  power  and  days, 
reverence  and  submission  become  the  predominant  elements  of  his  nature. 
This  feature  of  the  Arab  temperament  constitutes  what  will  be  regarded 
as  puerile  weakness  or  sublime  philosophy,  according  to  the  fayoiuite  bias 
of  the  critic  ;  but  all  who  have  observed  Mussulmans  in  general,  and  the 
children  of  Arabia  in  particular,  under  the  stroke  of  affliction  and  in  the 
hour  of  death,  bear  witness  to  the  manly  resignation  and  dignified  bearing 
that  they  display  in  those  seasons  of  distress  and  trial.  The  wisdom  of 
this  world  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  nineteentii  century  having  decided 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  supreme  arbiters  of  all  things,  and  that  the 
idea  of  a  special  providence  is  an  idle  dream,  we  can  only  regret  that  the 

*  For  an  excellent  estimate  of  the  Arab  oharaoter  and  of  Mohammed,  see  Sismondi^s 
JFall  <^th€  Jtcman  Empire,  vol.  ii.  obap.  18.    See  also  IHary  qfa  Ttmr,  dx,  roL  i  p.  52 

t  Douar  oomee  from  the  Arabic  word  Jl  J   dar,  house ;  diminutlTe  5  J  #  J   dowra, 
Iifct]eh«i«e.  ^"^ 
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happy  scepticism  of  our  firee-thinking  Europe  cannot  imbibe  some  of  the 
comfort  and  the  faith  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Arab,  without  falling  victimB 
to  the  deplorable  heresy  of  predestination  and  other  mysticism. 

Notwithstanding  their  faith,  always  ready  to  fight,  the  Arabs  go  about 
armed  cap-d-pied,  with  a  musket  in  a  sling,  a  yatagan,  and  pistols.  Every 
man  must  bear  arms ;  and  in  some  cases  women  and  children  do  so  too. 
Their  mode  bf  fighting  resembles  that  of  the  Berbers.  They  ride  up  to 
the  foe  in  groups,  and  drawing  near,-  they  break  into  a  gallop  describing 
an  eccentric  curve.  After  reaching  the  farthest  point  they  fire,  and  ride 
back  to  the  main  body  to  load  and  dart  off  anew.  If  the  affair  grows 
serious,  and  they  must  come  to  close  quarters,  they  put  their  gun  in  the 
left  hand,  draw  the  yatagan,  and  set-to  bravely.  When  celebrating  a  f&te, 
they  are  fond  of  mock  fights  resembling  tournaments,  and  called  fantasias. 

Those  too  poor  to  have  a  horse  are  armed  with  muskets,  blunderbusses, 
yatagans,  and  dubs.  They  are  good  pedestrians;  and  stand  privations 
well.     It  may  be  said  that  the  common  people  live  in  perpetual  misery. 

The  founders  and  the  first-bom  of  Islamism,  the  Arabs  are*  sincerely 
religious,  though  some  are  negligent  in  their  devotions;  they  are  ex- 
tremely superstitious, — ^suspend  wooden  hands  to  their  children  as  a  talis- 
man against  the  evil  eye,  and  amulets  on  themselves  and  their  animals,  con- 
sisting of  bits  of  parchment  with  texts  from  the  Koran,  <kc. 

They  are  laudably  respectful  to  the  aged,  who,  if  infirm  orbKnd,  are 
always  escorted  by  one  or  two  lads.  The  Bedouin  cemeteries  are  rather 
neglected;  but  if  one  of  their  warriors  dies,  all  his  relations  congregate  on 
horseback  and  celebrate  hb  obsequies  for  eight  days  around  his  tomb;  and 
they  will  encounter  almost  any  risks  to  carry  off  the  fallen  in  battle. 

The  rich  Arab  women  dress  sumptuously,  wearing  chemises  of  fine  linen, 
drawers,  and  a  kind  of  silk  vest,  over  which  they  place  a  long  coloured 
robe  reaching  to  the  knee  and  having  large  sleeves.  In  ceremonies  they 
throw  over  them  a  long  red  or  blue  cloak,  fastened  round  the  shoulders  by 
silver  hooks;  and  they  have  anklets  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal.  The 
Bedouin  women  are  commonly  ugly,  tattooing  and  painting  their  faces, 
breasts,  feet,  and  hands  blue ;  which,  added  to  their  dirtiness  and  sweat, 
makes  them  horrible.  They  look  on  the  patterns  tattooed  as  ornaments, 
or  rather  national  crests,  pricking  them  into  their  skin  with  needles  made 
on  purpose.  They  leave  their  faces  uncovered ;  and  it  is  only  on  long 
journeys  that  they  wrap  them  over  with  a  piece  of  linen.  The  dress  of 
the  common  Bedouin  women  consists  of  a  long  chemise  of  white  wool, 
with  short  sleeves,  and  a  rope  for  their  girdle.  Their  hair,  rolled  up  on 
the  head,  is  surrounded  with  a  great  red  cord  in  a  few  coils,  imitating  a 
turban ;  but  frequently  long  tails  of  hair  fall  on  their  shoulders,  while 
other  smaller  ones  hang  on  their  foreheads,  with  bits  of  red  riband  tied 
to  the  end  of  them.  Their  woollen  chemise,  hanging  loose  like  an  apron, 
is  kept  straight  by  an  immense  copper  pin  and  ring  fore  and  aft;  and  mas- 
sive copper  rings  adorn  their  ears. 
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They  commonly  look  miserable,  withered,  and  old  when  still  young ; 
yet  some  girls  of  fifteen  display  the  beauty  of  regular  features  and  the 
comeliness  of  youth. 

They  have  little  feeMng  for  each  other;  and  in  the  case  of  accidents  at 
Algiers,  when  five  or  six  Arabs  have  been  buried  under  ruined  houses^ 
&C.,  not  an  Arab,  even  a  relation,  haa  been  seen  to  raise  a  hand  to  help 
them.     Fatalism  and  their  want  of  socialism  explain  this. 

Hospitality  is,  according^  to  some  severe  writers,  only  a  name  amongst 
them,  and  the  power  of  the  sheikh  cannot  protect  travellers  among  them 
from  theft.  Algeria  is  roved  over  by  hungry  Bedouins  anxious  to  pounce 
on  unprotected  males  uid  females;  and  it  is  added,  that  in  dealing  with 
men  of  different  religion,  they,  like  many  Christians,  do  not  scruple  to  lie 
and  cheat.* 

In  receiving  these  and  other  statements  of  French  writers  about  the 
Arabs,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  great  caution,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
conquerors  to  represent  their  victims  in  the  most  odious  light  possible,  in 
order  to  justify  their  own  injustice  and  cruelty.f 

The  reader  haa  already  learnt  much  in  the  preceding  chapter  regarding 
the  contrasts  between  the  Eabyles  and  the  Arabs,  or  the  primary  and 
secondary  strata  of  Algerian  population.  Summing  up  these  differences, 
Baron  Baude  has  happily  expressed  them  in  one  sentence  :  "  In  short,  the 
Eabyles  are  the  vanquished,  the  Arabs  the  victors — Whence  their  hereditary 
hatred."  The  story  of  the  Cumri  and  Sassnach  is  wide  86  the  poles,  and 
Ireland's  complaint  ia  an  eternal  truth. 

The  Arabs  appeared  in  the  seventh  century,  when  they  finished  the 
conquest  of  the  Roman  establishments  in  Africa,  so  well  begun  by  the 
Vandals,  and  upset  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  The  superiority  of  their 
cavalry  made  them  masters  of  the  plains ;  whilst  the  mountainous  regions, 
where  the  attack  was  less  easy,  and  the  defence  more  feasible,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  The  limits  of  the  Arabian  estab- 
lishment have  thus  been  cut  out  according  to  the  irregular  relief  of  the 
territory  ;  and  this  tide  of  humanity  has  spread  and  been  broken,  almost 
like  a  fluid  that  has  only  reached  a  certain  level 

The  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  were  organised  like  all  other  peoples  that  have 
installed  themselves  by  force  of  arms  in  a  new  country.  They  consisted 
of  chiefs  and  soldiers,  practising  the  command  and  obedience  of  feudal  in- 
stitutions ;  which  were,  and  still  remain,  identical  in  the  barbarous  form 
of  government  and  society  once  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  in  that  now 
dominant  in  north-west  Africa.  These  institutions  were  preserved,  from 
the  necessity  felt  by  the  masters  of  maintaining  a  firm  footing  among  a 
conquered  people ;  and  the  Turks  subsequently  made  use  of  them  also. 

*  Berbrugger,  part  ui  ;  Captain  Kennedy,  toI.  i.  p.  144,  toL  ii.  pp.  203-214. 
t  See  the  Chapter  on  History,  and  Diary  qfa  Tour  in  Barbary,  toL  L  p.  277* 
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In  short,  feudalism  is  the  organic  law  of  transitire  races  in  the  early  stage 
of  development.  Thus,  each  tribe  forms  a  little  state,  subject  to  an  in- 
flexible hierarchy.  Power  is  hereditary  among  them,  and  military  service 
is  looked  upon  as  a  tribute  due,  in  the  same  way  as  the  fruits  of  the  land 
and  taxes.  Differing  from  the  Kabyle  tribes,  whose  government  is  fluc- 
tuating and  various,  the  Arab  form  of  society  seems  to  flow  from  one 
single  principle. 

Nevertheless,  the  Arabs  of  Barbary  are  divided  into  two  sects,  those  of 
the  east  and  west :  the  former  profess  the  rite  of  Hanefi  ;  those  of  the 
west  the  rite  of  Maleki.  The  Hanefis  acknowledge  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
as  their  spiritual  head,  and  the  latter  bow  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  ; 
and  in  countries  where  creeds  are  the  great  canses  of  separation  between 
populations,  this  difference  has  important  consequences.* 

The  Arab  tribes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  those  inhabiting 
the  Tell;  those  holding  the  plateaux  in  the  more  elevated  districts;  and, 
thirdly,  the  Djeridi  of  the  oases.  The  first,  who  are  agriculturists,  inhabit 
that  part  of  Northern  Africa  called  the  Tell,  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  north,  and  often  by  the  mountains  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  to  the  south, 
though,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  the  district  called  Tell  stretches  far- 
ther inland  in  the  east  than  in  the  west  of  Al^ria.  This  country  is  in 
general  very  fertile,  with  good  crops.  The  second  class,  belonging  to 
the  pastoral  society,  live  in  the  plateaux  between  the  Tell  and  ihe  oases^ 
which,  though  not  so  rich  in  grain,  afford  very  good  spots  for  pastures  : 
they  also  roam  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  Sahara.  The  third  class  inhabit 
the  ksours,  and  carry  on  the  barter  and  carrier  trade  of  the  interior.  A 
simpler  and  shorter  division  is  that  into  Tellians  and  Sahariaas,  previously 
noticed.f 

The  influence  of  blood-rektionship,  aristocratic  government,  and  the 
love  of  roaming,  are  common  to  all  these  classes  and  subdivisions.  The 
Tellians,  being  agriculturists,  are  less  addicted  to  roving  than  the  Saha- 
rians,  who,  being  shepherds  and  carriers,  ore  always  on  the  move  Cor  fresh 
pastures  or  for  speculation.  Many  tribes  are  powerful  and  numerous; 
but  war,  disease,  <&c.  have  much  reduced  others.  Heads  of  families  are 
treated  with  great  respect  by  their  ofispring,  who,  settling  around  the 
patriarch  with  their  slaves,  form  a  douar  or  circle  of  tents,  l^c>^  kyma, 

of  which  be  is  sheikh  <^t^^, I  having  an  independent  authority  over  its  do- 
mestic economy.  Several  douars  uniting  for  safety  form  a/arkct,  and  the 
sheikhs  form  together  a  djemaa  (or  council)  to  watch  over  the  common 
interests  of  the  farka ;  one  amongst  them,  on  account  either  of  his  supe- 
rior nobility,  age,  intellect,  or  energy,  being  generally  appointed  the  head 
or  president  of  the  assembly. 

•  Baron  Baudo.  t  Capt  Kennedy,  toL  i  pp.  20S-212. 

I  Meaning  elder,  eenior,  slgnor,  eeignenr,  lord. 
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Kobility  of  blood  is  much  respected  among  tke  Arabs,  who  are  a  noma* 
die  phase  of  the  pastoral  society.  All  descendants  of  Fathma,  the  daughter 
of  Mohammed,  and  of  Sidi-£en-ebn-Thaleb,  his  brother,  are  regarded  as 
noble^  and  are  called  Bhefrif  or  9idi  (meaning  lord  or  master).  Amongst 
other  privileges,  they  can  only  be  judged  by  their  peers.  The  descendants 
of  the  tribe  of  the  ELoraiche  prophet,  and  those  of  the  first  inyaders  of 
Western  Africa,  are  also  noble,  but  of  the  military  class.  The  marabouta* 
are  the  lords  spiritual,  whose  influence  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  others : 
they  are  commonly  men  of  austere  lives,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Maho- 
metan law;  and  they  are  reported  not  unfrequently  to  have  the  gift  of  mi- 
racles and  prophecy.  Surrounded  with  a  halo  of  holiness  in  life,  after  death 
their  koubbahs  or  tombs  become  places  of  prayer  and  pilgrimage,  besides 
being  sanctuaries  for  criminals.  Upon  the  woody  slopes  of  the  Atlas  and 
the  large  plains  of  Algeria  the  white  domes  of  these  sacred  sepulchres  often 
attract  the  eye  of  the  wanderer.  The  marabouts  frequently  unite  and  form 
a  douar,  or  even  a  farka,  near  some  chapel  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
deceased  member  of  the  fraternity.  There  they  instruct  youth  in  the  law, 
&c.,  forming  a  zaouia,  such  as  we  have  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

Before  we  give  an  outline  of  the  present  administration  of  the  tribes, 
we  shall  introduce  another  description  of  a  douar,  or  village  of  tents,  £x>m 
the  pen  of  Baron  Baude  : 

''The  arrangement  of  all  the  douars  is  similar,  consisting  of  about 
20  huts  or  tents,  Accoiding  to  the  season,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  each 
family.  The  tent  is  made  of  a  black  and  very  thick  woollen  tissue,  which 
swells  with  the  damp  and  keeps  out  the  rain,  requiring  much  labour  in  its 
manufacture.  The  weather  being  very  fine  during  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
they  only  require  a  roof  of  branches,  supported  on  pickets  of  wood,  for 
their  huts,  brushwood  being  piled  up  on  the  weather  side.  These  huts, 
placed  at  about  10  metres  apart,  form  a  circle,  with  the  cattle  in  the  centre^ 
and  contain  numerous  savage  dogs  as  guardians.  The  douars  are  moved 
when  the  neighbouring  pastures  are  exhausted,  seldom  remaining  in  one 
place  above  three  months  together.  The  great  quantity  of  dung  accumu- 
lated by  their  cattle  forms  the  only  manure  they  employ.*'-)- 

Baron  Baude  describes  an  Arab  entertainment  in  the  douar  of  the 
Merdes,  near  Bona,  in  the  following  terms  :  ''Afber  sunset,  the  Mussul- 
mans take  a  meal ;  and  the  preparations  for  ours  were  being  completed 
as  we  came  back  from  our  walk.  Mats  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and  all 
the  guests  crouched  round,  excepting  the  host.  The  meal  was  served  up  in 
pots  made  of  old  wood,  and  consisted  of  hard  eggs,  honey  pancakes,  boiled 

♦  Borrer,  oh.  16,  derives  the  word  from  €he  AraMc  rbih  (Daumas  says  mrabeth,  liS)^ 
'to  devote  oneself;'  the  participle  of  the  verb  mrblK,  M.  Oorguos  describes  the  word  as 
m'rdbci  iajU^  participle  of  the  8d  form  of  the  verb  I'bot  kj  i  'to  tie.'  C&urs  tTArale 
vulgaire,  vol.  1.  p   237.  ?  f  Baude,  L  p,  174, 
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fowls,  and  cous-coussou.  The  pancakes  were  to  be  dipped  into  a  copious 
sauce  of  an  ocbre-colour ;  and  Mahmoud  (tlie  sheikh)  began  to  stir  up  this 
mess  with  his  greasj  paws,  which  induced  the  Baron's  party  to  decline 
taking  any.  The  fowls  were  awfully  peppered ;  but  they  found  the  cous- 
coussou  excellent.*  After  the  meal,  some  water  and  soap  were  brought, 
all  washing  their  hands  and  beards  in  it,  and  some  of  the  company  rinsing 
their  mouths  with  the  same  foul  water. 

A  night  in  a  douarf  is  distressing  to  Europeans,  the  fleas  and  mus- 
quitoes  allowing  their  victims  no  rest.  This  veritable  plague  is  Bb  delete- 
rious, by  depriving  you  of  your  rest,  that  it  greatly  debilitates  the  French 
troops,' colonists,  and  visitors,  rendering  them  unfit  for  work  and  ill,  many 
having  died  in  consequence.  The  Arab  women  anoint  themselves  with 
oil  to  keep  off  these  enemies.  Hard  is  the  life  and  sad  the  slavery  of  Arab 
women,  like  all  females  in  the  pastoral  phase  of  society.  They  go  often  to 
the  wells,  cany  heavy  loads  of  wood,  have  to  grind  the  com  unceasingly  by 
day,  whilst  at  night  they  often  have  no  rest,  being  obliged  to  spin  wool,  and 
weave  the  cloth  for  their  tents.  The  Arabs  are  very  jealous  of  the  effects 
of  civilisation  in  emancipating  their  women  ;  but  Baron  Baude  informs  us 
that  the  ties  of  family  are  not  felt  among  them.  This  remark  evidently  re- 
quires qualification,  familism  being  the  pivot  of  pastoral  society;  but  he  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  spiritual  ties  and  tender  regard  for  women  appertaining 
to  the  Christian  and  Oermanic  phase  of  civilisation  being  unknown  to  them. 

Madame  Prus  gives  the  following  description  of  an  Arab  encampment 
near  Bona  in  1850  ;  "The  tents  were  very  low,  and  of  an  extremely  thick 
tissue  of  camel's  ^hair,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  resist  the  scorching 
rays  of  an  African  sun,  and  also  the  torrents  of  rain  which  inundate  the 
whole  country  during  the  wet  season.  Not  a  single  tree,  not  a  plant,  re- 
lieved the  eye  from  the  monotony  of  this  arid  spot.  One  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  plain  was  boimded  by  the  Bourzizi  mouDtains,  whose  rocky 
summits  appeared  in  sad  harmony  with  the  still  and  deathlike  face  of 
surrounding  nature,  though  the  valleys  which  are  occasionally  found  among 
the  table-lands  offer  a  scant  pasturage  for  cattle. 

"  The  tent  of  Abdallah  was  divided  into  two  rather  large  apartments. 
One  of  these  was  occupied  by  his  family,  wives,  chickens,  cats,  and  dogs. 
The  other,  into  which  I  was  introduced,  was  his  hall  of  reception,  which 
was  also  used  as  his  dormitory  when  he  wished  to  sleep  alone,  and  became 

*  Baude  pronounces  couB-coimou  better  than  Gnglkih  puddings,  and  a  good  addition 
to  European  oookery-books.  It  forms  the  bread,  soup,  bouilli,  and  dessert  of  the  Arab, 
and  is  made  of  wheat  bruised  by  the  women  in  hand-mills,  and  then  thrown  into  a  great 
yessel  shaped  like  a  kettle-drum,  a  little  oil  being  mixed  with  it,  till  it  forms  lumps  of  the 
sixe  of  millet  grain;  after  which  it  is  boiled  over  steam,  and  mixed  with  milk,  broth,  butter, 
&c.  (yol.  i.  p.  176.)  For  Arab  life,  see  Capt.  Kennedy,  toL  i  pp.  138,  205-212 ;  and  Diaty 
of  a  T<mry  vol  ii  pp.  184-9. 

i*  A  douar  is  called  a  tmalah  when  it  is  the  residence  and  oontains  the  household  of  a 
noted  ohid£    Kennedy,  toL  ii.  p.  99. 
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his  private  sitting-^room,  in  whieh  he  smoked  from  morning  till  nigbt^ 
cross-legged,  according  to  the  £BU9hioii  of  the  Arahs.*** 

You  see  their  horses  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  province  of  Bona. 
l%e  equipment  is  well  known.  Thej  have  a  saddle  without  crupper^  mA 
the  high  pummel  and  cantle  of  the  Mamelukes,  bridles  with  blinkers  and 
chain  bite,  besides  very  short  stirrups  placed  farther  back  than  ours.  Iti 
riding  the  leg  is  accordingly  much  bent;  and  they  use  iron  spikes,  15  cen- 
timetres (5*85  inches)  in  length,  instead  of  a  spur.  The  seat  is  very  fa* 
tiguing  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  nor  would  it  answer  for  trotting — a 
pace  never  used  by  the  Arabs,  who  stand  in  tiieir  stirrups  at  a  gallop,  lean- 
ing slightly  on  the  top  of  the  cantle.  Common  people  ride  bare-legged; 
but  the  sheikhs  wear  red  morocco  boots,  in  shape  something  like  those  of 
our  knights  of  old :  they  have  a  very  ^ood  appearance.f  The  Arabs  are 
like  children,  and  abuse  their  horses ;  whence  they  indulge  in  the  fantasia, 
a  kind  of  mock  fight  to  welcome  a  guest,  goading  their  steeds  at  full 
speed  with  bleeding  flanks.  Fine  horses  can  be  obtained  from  Tunis  for 
from  500  to  800  fr.  (20^.  to  36^.),  with  large  limbs  like  English  horses ; 
and  a  good  breed  of  this  sort  is  found  at  La  Calle,  and  is  in  request  for  the 
3d  re^ment  of  the  Chasseurs  d*Afrique,  at  242  h,  (9^.  14«.  2d.)  each. 
Castellane,  in  his  trip  through  the  Sahara,  writes :  ''In  the  course  of  our 
ride  we  admired,  as  ever,  the  boldness  of  the  riders,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
steeds.  We  were  especially  struck  with  one  mare  of  Mohamed,  the  friend 
of  our  friend  Rhaled,  so  light  that  it  might,  according  to  the  Arab  phrase, 
have  galloped  on  a  woman's  bosom.  As  we  were  praising  its  beauty, 
Bhaled  eaid  to  us :  '  She  had  a  sister,  who  alone  could  contend  with  her. 
They  were  the  envy  of  all,  and  the  pride  of  their  master,  when  Mohamed 
was  led  up  a  prisoner  by  the  horsemen  of  the  Emir.  He  managed  to 
escape;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  his  douar,  ere  the  tJuumajf  of  the  Sultan 
were  signalled  as  coming.  Mohamed  immediately  vaulted  on  his  good 
mare;  and  when  the  horsemen  arrived  at  the  tent,  they  found  the  chief 
flown.  It  was  impossible  to  overtake  him ;  yet  one  of  them,  as  the  only 
chance,  leapt  from  his  horse  and  ran  to  the  other  mare  that  was  still  tied 
by  a  rope ;  but  Mohamed*s  boy  shot  her  dead  with  a  pistol.  This  mare 
alone^could  overtake  her  sister,  and  the  child  had  saved  his  father.'  "§ 

A  mare  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  property,  as  a  fortune.  ||     She  is 

•  P.  91. 

f  Baron  Baude,  vol.  i.  p.  208;  Dawson  Borrer,  p.  18.  Lamping  iniSormB  tis  that  the 
Arab  cMofii  consider  the  aldn  of  the  tiger  (t)  and  panther  as  one  of  their  prinoJ|>al  orna- 
ments. The  head  of  the  animal  is  generally  ftstened  to  the  saddle-bow  (the  head  and 
teeth  are  essential),  and  the  skin  waves  to  and  fro  with  every  motion  of  the  horse;  so  that 
at  a  distance  one  might  almost  imagine  that  some  wild  beast  had  jnst  taken  a  deadly 
Spring  upon  the  ridw^—The  French  i%  Algiert,  p.  0. 

X  Constables  and  executioners.  §  P.  2J56. 

II  The  Ulemas  relate  that  when  Ood  wished  to  create  the  mare,  He  spake  to  the  wind : 
''  I  will  canse  thee  to  bring  f>rth  a  oreatnre  that  shall  bear  all  My  worshippers,  that  shall 
be  loved  by  My  slaves,  and  that  will  cause  the  despair  of  all  who  will  not  IbUow  My  laws." 
And  He  created  the  mare,  saying :  "  I  have  made  thee  without  an  equal ;  the  goods  of  this 
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preferred  to  the  horse,  entire  or  gelding;  for  Bhe  does  not  neigh,  she  is 
docile^  and  supplies  milk  on  an  emergency.  All  who  can  afford  it  possess 
one  of  these  animals,  and  they  pass  hours  in  looking  at  them.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  Arab's  companion  and  friend,  sharing  his  adventures,  perils, 
and  wars^  and  bearing  him  from  danger  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Ac- 
cordingly, wonderful  is  the  care  their  owners  bestow,  on  their  grooming 
and  toilet,  combing  their  manes  and  tails  coquettishly;  and  after  washing 
their  legs,  smoking  their  pipes. in  ecstasy  whUe  they  gaze  at  .and  admire 
them.  When  idle  the  grass  of  the  pastures  is  their  food,  but  under  toil 
they  are  indulged  with  a  light  feed,  of  bariey. 

The  Arab  race  of  horses  is  'admitted. to  bear  off  the  palm,  the  Arabs 
^boasting  that  they  proceed  direct  from  the  studs  of  Solomon.  But  the 
.Bible  contradicts  this  Bedouin  boast,  for  we  read  that  Solomon  "  had  a 
thousand  and  four  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen  .  .  . 
and  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out.  of  Egypt.***  Hence  the  great  king 
had  no  studs,  Solomon  being  satisfied  with  improving  his  proverbs. 

However  this  may  be,  the  beauty  of  the  Arab  breed  is  proverbial,  which 
.they  attribute  to  the  care  they  take  to  prevent  misalliances,  and  to  their 
genealogical  trees.  The  birth  of  a  foal  always  takes  place  before  si:^  -wit- 
jiesses,  who.  all  sign  an  act  of  nativity  in  a  proper  form.  It  is  an  artide  of 
.belief  with  the  Arabs,  that  they  would  be  unlucky  in  this  life  and  punished 
in  the  next,  if  they  practbed  any  deception  in  all  relating  to  the  pedigree 
and  parentage,  ef  the  horse. 

English  jockeying  might  profitably  .study  the  ethics  of  the  Arab  turf. 

Mediaeval  manners  are  still  dominant  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  our 
chivalric  ancestors  =  would  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  Sahara.  Falooni^.is 
quite  in  fashion  among  the  chiefs,  and  is  thus  described  byCasteilaae.: 
'*  Farther  on,  two  hares,  frightened  by  the  sound  of  our  horses,  darted 
from  their  cover,  and  the  falcons  were  let  loose  agun.  As  long  as  the 
hare  can  run,  it  escapes  its  enemy;  but  when  it  begins  to  waver,  that  it 
may  seek  a  refuge,  the  bird  darts  on  its  back  and  begins  eating  its  brain 
and  its  eyes.  Falcons  are  like  men;  some  Are  good,  and  others  bad.  It 
.was  good  fun  to  hear  the  Arabs  banter,  jeer,  aad  abuse  the  latter;  and  .it 
^was  amusing  to  see  the  pride  of  the  proprietor  of  the  best  bird.  It  k 
during  the  summer  that  preparations  are  made  for  the  winter  hunts.  The 
bird  when  first  learning  to  fly  is  caught  by  the  fowler;  and  even  before  it 
is  tamed,  it  is  taught  to  run  after  its  prey :  it  is  initiated  at  first  into  easy 
hunts,  and  taught  to  wait  for  its  master's  order,  to  recognise  his  voice 
and  his  signal,  to  dart  at  the  skin  of  a  hare  thrown  into  the  air,  and  to 
answer  different  cries,  which  the  voracious  bird  obeys  with  an  unparalleled 

world  shfkll  be  placed  between  thy  eyes ;  every  where  I  will  make  thee  happy  and  preftrred 
above  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  tenderness  shall  every  where  be  in  the  heart  of  thy 
master ;  good  alike  for  the  chase  and  retreat,  thou  shalt  fly,  thoufi:h  wingless ;  and  I  wiU 
0Bly  plaoe  on  thy  baek  the  men  who  know  Me,  who  will  offer  Me  prayers  and  tlMmks- 
giving^; In  short,  meaiVbo ahAll  be  My  wonhippen.'*~Cajls£(afM,  j».  .266L 
*  l:Kii«»z.  20,28. 
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ardour.  In  this  manner  the  falconr  of  iiie-Arab  beeomes  once  more  the 
bird  of  the  middle  ages,  surrounded  with  attentions,  with  glory,  and  even 
with  honour; 

"  The  chiefe  had  their  right  hand  armed  with  a  gl6v«  called  smegue. 
This  glore  has  no  fingers.  The  Arab  exquisites  have  them  made  of  tiger 
and  panther  skin.  On  this  the  falcon  perches;  not  unfrequently  two  or 
three  find  room,— one  on  the  shoulder,  and  another  on  the  strings  of 
earners  hair  surrounding  the  cowl  of  the  haikh."* 

Here  follow  a  few  illustrations  from  the  pens  of  eye-witnesses; 

The  following  night-scene  described  by  Baron  Baude,  on  his  trip  from 
Bona  to  La  Calle,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  poetry  of  Arab  life  :  "  The 
moon  in  all  her  splendour  silvered  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  its  light* 
was  mixed  under  our  black  tent  with  the  glare  of  the  fire  of  dry  rushes. 
Above  the  heads  of  the  crouching  Arabs  stretched  out  those  of  the  Numi- 
dian  horses,  the  faithfur  companions,  who  seemed  to  take  part  in  their 
recreations.  The  animated  faces  of  our  hosts,  as  attentive  to  the  story 
being  told  as  to  the  roast  mutton,  seemed  lighted  up  with  the  departed 
elegance  of  their  race ;  and  we,  the  descendants  of  those  barbarians  who 
learnt  civilisation  from  them,  were'  ahnost  envious  of  their  present  con- 
dition." 

A  good  insight  into  Arab  life  is  given  in  Marshal  Castelkne's  descrip- 
tion of  a  market  held  every  Thursday  at  the  little  magazine^postr  of  Eha- 
mis,  among  the  Beni-Ouraghs,  built,  like  all  such  French  posts  in  Algeria, 
on  a  line  paralld  with  the  sea  near  Mostaganem..  Markets  in  Africa  arer 
not  only  places  of  sale,  but  bazaars  of  news ;  and  the  whole  population, 
Arab  and  Eabyle,  frequents  them.  On  market-days,  breaking  their  repose 
and  silence,  multitudes  of  Kabyles  and  Arabs  were  seen  trooping  in  from 
all  sides,  frx)m  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  from  every  path,  some 
driving  sheep,  others  homed  cattle,  many  carrying  load?  of  com,  beans, 
wool,  or  manufactured  stuffs,  but  all  armed,  and  many  with  their  muskets 
only,  or  that  knotty  stick,  one  blow  of  which  can  break  the  hardest  heads. 
Jews,  with  dirty  turbans,  drive  in  their  half-starved  mules,  displaying  their 
goods  at  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  caid  and  police,  and  erecting  a  little 
tent  of  bad  cotton  to  guard  them  frt)m  pillage.  The  first  hours  were 
usually  devoted  to  business.  The  butchers  skinned  the  sheep  they  had 
killed,  uttering  hi8-miUah8,\  and  sospended  the  flesh  to  little  fir4rees', 
whose  branches  served  as  skewers ;  cattle-dealers  were  standing  near 
their  beasts,  awaiting  purchasers  ;  the  com  and  bean  merchants  were 
shouting  and  quarrelling  about  a  halfyenny ;  but  the  noisiest  of  all  was 
the  Jew.  As  every  where  else,  he  was  here  the  agent  and  the  jobber, 
over-reaching,  selling,  and  stealing.  In  Algeria  the  Jew  supplies  <3otton, 
pepper,  cloves,  sugar,  and  coffee;  antimony  for  the  women's  eyes,  hemia 

*  Page  255. 

t  In  the  naiM  ofOod:  an  invocation  always  employed  in  slaughtering  any  thbg  it 
Muwolman  countries. 
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for  their  nails ;  a  gunEanitb,  he  mends  their  arms ;  he  repairs  rings  and 
makes  jewels^  and  silver  ornaments  for  the  chie&.  Nothing  comes  amiss 
to  him  j  he  crawls  through  all  trades.  You  may  see  him  every  where, 
hurried,  agitated,  thrusting  out  his  dirty  hand,  greedy,  quarrelling,  inde- 
feitigahle,  asking  for  justice  from  the  caid,  whose  decision  is  law.  A  volley 
and  tempest  of  shouts^  eloquence,  and  special  pleading,  is  at  once  silenced 
by  his  verdicts 

The  first  hours  and  business  over,  the  hum  of  men  increases.  The 
groups  thicken,  the  state  of  affairs  is  canvassed, — sometimes  general  poli- 
tics, at  others  disputes  between  tribes. 

Envoys  of  the  Emir  gliding  in  among  these  groups  used  to  ian  the 
flame  of  rebellion  at  the  market  of  Khamis ;  and  the  religious  fratemitiee 
of  the  zomdas  exchanged  the  messages  confided  to  their  fanaticism.* 

The  religious  colouring  and  phase  of  the  Arab  character  is  findy 
developed  in  the  following  description  of  Castellane :  ''  In  the  winter  of 
1841-42,  whilst  Qeneral  de  Lamorici^,  on  the  side  of  Mascara,  was 
striking  rude  blows  at  the  power  of  Abd-el-Kader,  the  authority  of  the 
khalififtt  4>f  the  Emir,  Bou-Hamedi,  was  seriously  shaken  in  the  west  of  the 
province.  Mouley-Chirq-Ben-Ali,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hachem,  had  been 
the  instigator  of  this  movement.  His  influence  was  great,  for  he  had  long 
commanded  the  country  as  lieutenant  of  Mustapha-Ben-Tami,  an  ancient 
khalifat  of  the  Emir. 

Dismissed  from  office  by  Bou-Hamedi,  when  the  latter  replaced  Mus« 
tapha-Ben-Tami,  Monley-Ben-AIi  had  sworn  to  avenge  himself ;  and  he 
kept  his  word  in  the  following  manner.  Ben-Ali  was  patient  in  his 
vengeance ;  he  knew  how  to  await  the  hour  and  the  moment.  His  first 
care  was  to  go  the  round  of  the  tribes,  and  by  his  words  to  prepare 
th^  minds  for  a  change;  and  then  as  soon  as  the  moment  seemed 
favourable,  feeling  that  his  own  authority  was  not  sufficiently  strong  for 
him  to  raise  the  standard  himseli^  he  cast  his  eyes  on  a  man  whose  reli* 
gious  prestige  might  increase  his  power.  Si-Mohamed-Ben-Abdallah,  of 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Ouled-Sidi-Chirq,  was  chosen  by  him.  The  religious 
influence  of  this  tribe  of  marabouts  extends  firom  the  oasis  to  which 
they  have  retired  to  the  sea-shore.  Having  been  established  many  years 
in  the  country  of  Tlemsoi,  Mohamed-Ben-Abdallah  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation there.  His  piety  was  proverbial ;  and  the  people  of  the  douars  re- 
lated, that  every  Friday  he  went  barefooted  to  the  tomb  of  Si-Bou-Medin, 
passed  the  night  there  in  prayer,  and  that  the  words  of  Ood  came  from 
his  mouth  when  he  quitted  the  holy  place,  because  the  Spirit  frt>m  on 
high  had  visited  hiuL  This  belief  soon  became  general,  and  all  were 
prepared  to  recognise  him  as  chief.  The  old  chief  Mustaphar-Ben-Ismail, 
informed  of  the  agitation  which  reigned  on  the  side  of  Tlemsen,  know- 
ing that  Bou-Hamedi  began  to  conceive  serious  alarms,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  Mohamed-Ben-Abdallah, 

•  CaflteUane,  p.  181. 
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thought  that  the  marabout  might  serve  as  a  powerful  lever  wherewith  to 
attack  the  Emir.  Upon  the  report  of  Mustapha,  Greneral  de  Lamorici^e 
authorised  our  old  allj  to  put  himself  in  relation  with  Mohamed-£en- 
Abdallah. 

Assistance  and  protection  were  guaranteed  to  him^  and  their  first  in- 
terview was  arranged ;  but  on  the  3d  of  December,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  about  to  take  place,  Bou-Hpaedi  stopped  the  advance  of 
Mohamed-Ben-Abdallah. 

Three  weeks  later,  recovering  firom  this  check,  Mohamed  demanded 
another  interview ;  and  Colonel  Tempoure,  supporting  the  gawm*  of  Mus- 
tapha with  a  little  column  of  infantry,  set  out  in  the  midst  of  tremendous 
weather.  On  the  28th,  accompanied  only  by  some  officers  and  people  of 
Mustapha,  he  marched  forth  to  meet  the  new  chief. 
.  The  horsemen  extended  in  long  files  over  the  precipices  of  a  lofty 
mountain ;  at  their  feet  the  valley  of  the  Tafna  spread  itself  out,  with  its 
rich  cultivation.  On  the  horizon  appeared  the  white  walls  of  Tlemsen, 
iiie  town  of  the  sultans.  Suddenly,  at  the  winding  of  the  mountain,  they 
perceived  the  hills  and  undulations  covered  with  tibe  people  of  the  tribes. 
The  standards  on  both  sides  halted,  the  horsemen  remained  immovable,  and 
the  chiefs  advanced  between  these  living  hedges.  Mustapha  first  put  his 
foot  to  the  ground;  he  thus  rendered  homage,  in  the  presence  of  all,  to  the 
religious  character  of  Mohamed-Ben-Abdallah :  but  the  latter  dismount- 
ing, pressed  him  in  his  arms,  without  permitting  any  other  mark  of  defer- 
ence. Those  who  assisted  at  the  interview  have  since  related  that  General 
Mustapha,  after  having  bowed  before  the  French  chief,  Colonel  Tempoure, 
pronounced  these  words  :  "  This  ib  the  day  of  my  life  which  has  afforded 
me  the  greatest  happiness,  for  I  perceive  that  my  endeavours  have  suc- 
oeeded  in  establishing  esteem  and  friendship  between  the  French  and  so 
venerated  a  character.  Thanks  to  the  omnipotent  God,  this  day  is  the 
commencement  of  the  union  which  ought  to  be  sealed  between  the  two 
races,  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Sultan  of  France.  As  for  myself, 
my  few  remaining  days  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  labouring  for 
the  peace  of  the  coimtry  and  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Mohamed, — 
of.  thy  house,  0  Mohamed,  already  so  illustrious  amongst  us.*" 

Mustapha  then,  with  that  dignity  which  never  deserted  him,  pointed  to  a 
clump  of  dwarf-palms ;  and  all  seating  themselves  in  a  circle,  the  conference 
commenced.  It  was  short ;  and  the  conditions  were  soon  settled.  The  last 
addresses  having  been  delivered.  Colonel  Tempoure  presented  the  Arab 
ehief  with  the  donations  brought  to  do  him  honour.  All  then  rose.  The 
chiefs  mounted  their  horses,  and  kept  united  round  Mohamed;  whilst  stand- 
ing up  in  his  stirrups,  the  marabout  pronounced  the  prayer  which  was  in- 
tended to  call  down  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  enteqnises.  His  eye 
was  burning,  his  features  pale  and  worn  by  fasting  and  vigils,  his  voice 
*  A  oontingent  of  irr^fukmi  fumislied  to  goYemment  by  the  tribes. 
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deep  and  hollow.  It  was  an  imposing  and  majestic  spectacle.  "  O 
gracious  and  merciful  God/'  exclaimed  Mohamed^  "we  entreat  Thee  to 
give  peace  to  our  unhappy  country,  laid  waste  through  a  cruel  war."  And 
the  voices  of  the  two  thousand  horsemen  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  line  : 
"  O  merciful  and  gracious  Qod,  we  entreat  Thee  to  give  peace  to  our 
unhappy  country,  laid  waste  through  a  cruel  war."  "  Have  pity,"  con- 
tinued the  chief,  raising  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  "  have  pity  on  this  po- 
pulation reduced  to  misery !  Grant  that  abundance  and  happiness  maj 
again  be  restored  to  us !  Give  us  the  victory  over  the  enemies  of  our 
country ;  and  may  the  holy  religion  revealed  by  thy  Prophet  be  always 
triumphant !"  And  with  one  voice  all  the  warriors  responded  r  "  Give  us 
the  victory  over  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and  may  the  holy  religion 
revealed  by  thy  Prophet  be  idways  triumphant  I"  The  murmur  of  these 
prayers  reached  even  the  horsemen  of  Bou-Hamedi,  announcing  to  them 
ihe  greatness  of  their  danger.  The  hour  was  in  faet  approaching  when 
Tlemsen  was  for  ever  to  become  French;* 

Fairy  and  religious  legends  are  dear  to  the  Arab  heart,  amongst  which 
the  following  combines  a  Semitic  mysticism  with  a  European  rationalism, 
and  is  not  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Sidi-Mohamed-ou-Allal,  be  it  known,  was  a  man  of  God  celebrated  for 
the  pious  legends  which  he  loved  to  relate.  The  following  is  one  which 
the  traveller  never  fails  to  hear,  who  stops  for  the  first  time  near  the 
venerated  marabout  the  last  abode  of  the  holy  man  : 

One  day  Sidna-Aissa  (our  Lord  Jesus  Christ)  met  Chaytan  (Satan), 
who  was  driving  four  asses  before  him,  heavily  laden,  and  said  to  him : 
"  Chaytan,  why,  thou  art  become  a  merchant,  then  T  "  Yes,  Lord;  and  I've 
so  much  business  on  baud  that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  it." 

"What  business  do  you  carry  on,  then  1"  " Lord,  an  excellent  busi- 
ness; just-  see.  One  of  these  asses — and  I  choose  them  amongst  the 
strongest  in  Syria— is  laden  with  injustices;  who  will  buy  them  of  mel — 
the  sultans.  The  second  ass  is  laden  with  envies ;  who  will  buy  them 
of  me ) — the  learned.  The  third  is  charged  with  thefts;  who  will  pur^ 
chase  them  1 — the  merchants.  The  fourth  carries,  together  with  perfidies 
and  wiles,  an  assortment  of  seductions,  which  are  related  to  all  the  vices; 
who  will  buy  them  1 — ^the  women." 

"  Wicked  one,  may  God  curse  thee  I"  replied  Sidna-Aissa.  "  What  is 
that  to  me,  if  I  gain  )"  replied  Chaytan. 

The  next  day  Sidna-Aissa,  who  was  saying  his  prayers  at  the  same 
spot,  was  disturbed  by  the  swearing  of  a  donkey-driver,  whose  four  asses, 
overwhelmed  by  their  load,  refused  to  go  on;  and  he  recognised  Chaytan 
by  their  load.  <'  Thank  God !  thou  hast  sold  nothing,"  he  said,  addressing 
him.  ''  Lord,  an  hour  aflber  you  left  me,  all  my  panniers  were  empty;  but, 
as  usual,  I  had  difficulties  about  the  payment." 
♦  CasteUane,  pp.  369-371. 
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'^  The  Sultan  caused  me  to  be  paid  through  his  khalifa,*  who  wanted 
to  cheat  me  about  the  sum.  The  sages  said  they  were  poor.  The  mer- 
chants and  I  called  each  other  thieves.  The  women  alone  paid  me  hand- 
somely, without  bargaining." 

"  And  yet  I  see  thy  panniers  still  full,"  objected  Sidna-Aissa.  "  They 
are  full  of  money;  and  I  am  carrying  it  to  the  kadi  (to  justice),"  replied 
Chaytan,  driving  on  his  asses. 

"  O  my  brothers,"  added  ^di-Mohamed-ou-Allal,  "  the  free  man,  if  he  is 
grasping,  is  a  slave;  the  slave  is  free,  if  he  lives  on  little.  Choose  tents  to 
repose  in,  and  for  your  last  dwelling  the  cemeteries.  Nourish  yourselves 
with  the  produce  of  the  earth,  satisfy  your  thirst  with  the  running  water, 
and  you  will  leave  the  world  in  peacc^t 

Many  prophetical  legends  are  current  amongst  the  Arabs  relating  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  French  power  in  Algeria.  A  holy  marabout,  Si- 
Akredar,  many  years  before  the  conquest,  had  announced  it  in  these 
widely-diffused  couplets. 

"  Their  arrival  is  certain  in  the  first  of  the  70th;  for  by  the  power  of 
God  I  am  informed  of  the  matter.  The  hosts  of  the  Christians  shall  come 
from  all  sides;  the  mountains  and  the  towns  shall  shrink  from  us.  They 
will  come  frt>m  all  quarters,  horsemen  and  foot;  they-will  cross  over  the  sea. 

''They  will  descend  on  the  strand  with  a  host  like  a  raging  fire,  a 
flying  flash. 

''  The  hosts  of  the  Christianfl  shall  come  from  the  side  of  their  country; 
verily  it  will  be  a  mighty  kingdom  that  shall  send  them  forth.  Verily 
the  whole  coimtry  of  France  shall  come.  Thou  shalt  have  no  rest;  and 
the  cause  shall  not  be  victorious.  They  will  arrive  like  a  torrent  in  a  dark 
night;  like  a  cloud  of  sand  driven  before  the  wind. 

"  They  will  enter  by  the  eastern  wall.  The  churches  of  the  Christians 
will  be  raised;  the  thing  is  certain;  and  then  thou  shalt  see  them  spread 
their  doctrine. 

'*  If  you  wish  to  find  protection,  go  to  the  land  of  Kairouan;  if  the 
Christian  hosts  advance,  and  their  coming  is  certain.  And  the  Christian 
expedition  will  smite  Algiers,  and  they  will  spread  themselves  abroad 
there.  They  will  rule  over  the  Arabs  by  the  all-powerful  command  of 
God;  the  daughters  of  the  land  will  be  in  their  power. 

"  After  them  will  appear  the  powerful  of  the  golden  mountain;  he  will 
reign  many  years,  according  as  God  shall  will  and  ordain.  Every  where, 
all  inhabited  places  shall  be  in  anguish,  from  the  east  unto  the  west. 
Verily,  if  thou  livest,  thou  shalt  see  all  this."t 

The  departure  of  the  French  has  been  similarly  announced  by  Si- 
Aissa-el-Lagahouati,  another  venerated  marabout,  in  these  terms : 

*  Lieutenant. 

t  Le  Grand  D^rt  of  General  Daumas,  pp.  50-51.    Castellane's  Souvenin,  pp.  276-7* 

i  CasteUane,  pp.  128-9. 
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''  PubHsb,  O  crier,  make  known  what  I  saw  yesterday  In  a  dream. 

"  The  coming  evils  shall  surpass  all  imaginable  evils;  the  eye  of  man 
shall  never  have  seen  the  like.  The  man  shall  abandon  his  child.  A  bey 
shall  come  to  us  subject  to  the  Christians.  His  heart  shall  be  hard;  he 
will  rise  against  my  master,  a  man  of  noble  origin,  whose  heart  is  gentle, 
who  is  handsome  and  prudent,  and  whose  conmiands  are  just. 

''  Make  known  and  say:  'Quiet  yourselves;  he  who  has  come  hath  dis- 
persed them;  they  have  fled  behind  the  salt  lake;  they  have  mounted  to 
the  summit  of  the  Kahars;  the  Christians  have  left  Oran.'  "* 

Though  such  oracular  language  might  seem  to  savour  largely  of  fana- 
ticism, and  be  thought  to  fall  under  the  head  of  remarkable  coincidenoes, 
the  march  of  science  warrants  us  in  throwing  out  the  conjecture  that  it 
may  not  improbably  belong  to  the  category  of  natural  prevision;  and  that 
a  more  searching  analysis  of  the  anthropological  development  of  all  reli- 
gions will  chissify  it  with  the  sibylline  and  ecstatic  phenomena,  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  degrees. 

We  shall  present  the  reader  with  one  more  specimen  of  Arab  legends, 
and  then  proceed  to  other  matters ;  '^  In  past  ages  the  kings  of  Tlemsen 
had  dealings  with  the  fallen  angels.  These  sovereigns  were  called  Bern- 
Meriin  (interpreted,  the  language  of  thunder);  and  by  mysterious  combini^ 
tions  of  figures,  or  by  throwing  sand  on  a  black  table,  they  predicted  the 
future,  chastising  those  who  had  offended  them  by  the  aid 'of  the  devil, 
their  ally.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  one  of  the  Beni-Meriiuvwas  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  girl  whom  he  once  met  drawing  water  from  the 
Tafna.  Proud  of  his  power,  he  thought  that  a  nod  would  give  him  a  new 
slave;  but  the  girl,  plighted  to  a  warrior  of  the  tribe,  was  deaf  to  the 
sultan's  bribes.  Furious  at  this  refusal,  the  king  swore  to  rev«l  in  the 
tears  of  her  who  re&sed  him  her  smiles.  Accordingly  one  evening  when 
the  girl  glided  from  the  douar  to  meet  her  lover  under  some  palms,  the 
sultan  called  to  his  aid  the  evil  spirit  At  his  command  the  demon  seized 
the  two  young  people,  dragged  them  into  the  earth,  and  at  once  the 
country  changed  aspect.  It  used  to  be  called  the  valley  of  flowers;  but 
these  were  replaced  by  the  dark  olive.  The  palm  alone,  where  the  lovers 
met  and  vanished,  still  stands;  and  a  wonderful  spring  has  gushed  forth 
from  the  spot,  consisting  of  the  tears  of  the  unhappy  pair,  who  shed  them 
incessantly  in  their  underground  prison,  where  they  are  still  kept  by  the 

devH.'t 

Both  the  stationary  and  the  Bedouin  or  wandering  Arabs  still  retun 
many  customs  described  in  sacred  and  profeme  history,  and  are  in  almost 
every  respect  the  same  people  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  earliest  re- 
cords.    The  Bedouins  in  particular  still  preserve  the  simple  and  primi- 

*  Caatellane,  p.  129.  Captain  Kennedy  gives  a  fnll  version  of  Si-Aina*s  prophecy, 
which  was  uttered  130  yean  ago.  See  vol.  i  ch.  11,  p.  235,  containing  General  Marrey^s 
account  of  his  expedition  to  Lagahouati  in  1844.  f  CasteUane,  p.  881. 
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tiye  habits  of  their  anoestors,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  a  pastoral  Ufe^ 
so  well  adapted  to  the  vast  plains  which  constitute  their  proper  home,  to 
the  heat  of  their  climate^  and  to  their  serene  and  beautiful  nights.  They 
speak  the  Arabic  language,  and  affect  to  have  preserved  the  purest  pro- 
nunciation of  this  their  parent  tongue.  Of  all  the  nations  on  the  £ace  of 
the  earth,  these  are  probably  the  greatest  conservatives^  having  scarcely 
deviated  in  any  particular  from  the  mode  of  life  chalked  out  by  their  sires. 
Save  in  religion,  they  are  precisely  the  identical  people  wjth  the  Arabs  a1» 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  afford  an  admirable 
illustration  and  verification  of  the  descriptions  contained  in  that  book.  A 
traveller  arriving  amongst  them  is  delighted  to  find  the  same  dresses, 
manners,  and  customs  as  are  portrayed  in  Oriental  romance  and  historical 
paintings  representing  scriptural  subjects.  Their  present  habits  are  also 
found  to  be  strictly  conformable  to  the  statements  of  Strabo,  Leo  Afri* 
canuSy  and  Pomponius  Mela,  of  whom  the  latter  especially  has  left  such 
dear  and  accurate  accounts^  that  you  would  almost  take  him  to  have  been 
a  modem  traveller  in  the  plains  of  Northern  Airioai  We  shall  presently 
revert  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  A  visit  to  the  tents  of  this  interesting 
people  tranq>orta  you  at  a  bound  among  the  holy  fathers  of  our  race,  and 
makes  you  an  eye-witness  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  ancient  of 
days  in  the  Eore-world* 

Like  the  daughters  of  Judah,  their  women  go  forth  every  evening  to 
the  distant  well,f  to  draw  water  for  household  purposes  and  for  their 
camels.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  less  gracious  than  Dinah;  and  if  a 
stranger  approach,  they  immediately  let  fall  their  veil,  and  cover  their 
face,  as  Rebecca  did  on  the  appearance  of  Isaac:  and  should  they  meet  a 
foreigner  on  ^e  road,  they  go  aside  and  sit  down,  turning  their  badcs  to 
the  road. 

The  Bedouins  grind  their  com  in  their  tents,  employing  some  mill- 
stones with  wooden  handles ;  and  their  women  are  commonly  engaged  in 
this  work:  which  proves  the  accuracy  of  Moses'  expression,  who  speaks  of 
the  women  labouring  at  the  mill;  and  explains  our  Saviour's  words  when 
he  says,  that  ''two  women  shall  be  grinding  together;  the  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left.":{ 

They  clo^e  themselves  with  a  woollen  garment  five  or  six  feet  wide 
and  three  yards  long,  called  a  haik.  It  is  a  kind  of  Manket  or  quilted 
counterpane,  of  a  white  colour  and  fine  material,  and  forms  a  light  and 
becoming,  but  a  very  inconvenient  article  of  apparel;  ^or  it  gets  loose 
and  falls  off  eveiy  moment,  needing  constant  attention  to  gather  it  up 
and  fix  it  again.     To  this  end  a  girdle  or  band  is  required;  and  probably 

*  PaBantTs  ATventure,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108-128 :  gli  Arabi  Beduini. 
t  Acoording  to  St.  Marie,  the  Arab  women  lead  very  hard  lives,  aiid  have  to  go  forth 
to  the  well  and  draw  water  many  timefl  in  the  course  of  the  day.    Pananti,  ubi  supra, 
X  Luke  xviL  35 ;  St.  Marie ;  PananU ;  Blofeld.    Diary  of  a  Tour,  vol.  iL  p.  186. 
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from  this  has  been  derived  the  scriptural  expression^  "  to  have  your  loins 
girt/**  in  order  to  have  strength  and  activity. 

The  following  patriarchal  scene  from  the  pen  of  Count  St.  Marie  ^ves 
a  pleasing  picture  of  the  poetry  of  Arab  life,  and  sits  illustration  of  scrip- 
tural subjects :  "  We  soon  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Medeah,"  he  writes, 
"  where,  near  a  little  fountain,  there  was  a  caravan  which  had  stopped 
there  at  sunset.  Camels  were  feeding  on  the  grass  and  shrubs  on  the 
road-sides.  A  group  of  Arabs  were  at  prayers,  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  east,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca;  and  some  children  were  imitating 
the  pious  example  of  their  parents.  No  one  stirred  on  our  approach.  A 
burnouse  spread  on  the  ground  served  as  a  carpet,  on  which,  barefooted, 
they  alternately  lay  down  prostrate  and  stood  erect.  There  was  some- 
thing very  imposing  in  the  calm*  dignity  of  manner  with  which  those  men 
invoked  tiie  Deity.  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  they  turned  to  the  eldest 
n\an  of  their  party  and  embraced  him.  Then  resuming  their  slippers,  and 
driving  their  camels  before  them,  they  penetrated  into  the  sinuosities  of  a 
ravine,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight-f 

The  Arabs  are  rich  in  proverbs,  many  of  which  present  a  family  like- 
ness to  those  contained  in  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Hebrews.  In  all 
eastern  proverbs  there  is  great  depth  of  thought,  and  they  express  opinions 
which  are  the  result  of  long  experience  and  reflection.  We  extract  the 
following  from  the  travels  of  Count  St.  Marie,  t»  a  specimen  of  this  style 
of  wisdom.  "  If  your  friend  is  made  of  honey,  do  not  eat  him  up."  "  If 
you  travel  through  the  country  of  the  blind,  be  blind  yourself."  "  When 
you  are  the  anvil,  have  patience;  when  you  are  the  hammer,  strike  straight 
and  well."  '*  He  who  cannot  take  a  hint,  will  not  comprehend  a  long  ex- 
planation." "  The  mother  of  the  murdered  man  may  sleep ;  but  the  mother 
of  the  murderer  cannot."  '^  I  like  the  head  of  a  dog  better  than  the  tail 
of  a  lion."  "  Take,  counsel  of  one  greater  and  of  one  less  than  yourself 
and  afterwards  form  your  own  (pinion. "^ 

St.  Marie  relates,  in  another  part  of  his  light  and  graceful  work,  how 
he  saw  beneath  the  shade  of  some  stately  old  plane-trees  an  aged  Moor 
seated,  wrapped  in  a  white  burnouse,  and  tranquilly  smoking  his  pipe. 
Before  him  lay  a  youth  reclining  on  the  ground,  passing  a  chaplet  through 
his  fingers.  This  group,  with  the  surrounding  objects  and  brilliant  colour- 
ing, was  like  a  Bible  scene.  Nothing  was  wanting :  the  large  mountain 
dog,  the  curved  shepherd's  staff,  the  camel  crouched  in  the  foreground, 
ruminating  with  upraised  head  and  gazing  at  his  master,  all  combined  to 
perfect  the  picture.  Save  the  pipe,  the  group  might  have  figured  in  an 
altar-piece  of  the  old  masters. §. 

*  Pananti  states,  however,  in  another  place,  that  the  haik  is  also  bound  rotind  the 
iectd  by  the  men,  by  a  cord  that  assumes  the  ahxpe  of  a  turban;  while  the  women  fix  it 
with  Ajibula  (voL  ii  pp.  111-112). 

t  St.  Marie.  ^  Ibid.  {  Ibid, 
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We  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  there  is  a  legendary  story 
relating  to  the  river  Oued-Kebir,  near  Bljdah,  which  calls  to  mind  an  inci- 
dent of  the  Bible.  The  true  believers  affirm  that  once  upon  a  time,  water 
having  become  scarce  in  Blidah,  Mohamed,  the  marabout  whom  I  hare 
already  mentioned,  struck  with  his  stick  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Atlas 
range,  and  a  spring  gushed  forth,  which  has  never  dried  up.  This  spring 
is  the  source  of  the  Oued-Kebir.* 

We  find  in  the  pages  of  Baron  Baude's^^^n^  several  interesting  illus- 
trations of  scriptural  expressions  and  descriptions,  which  afibrd  useful  ma- 
terials for  future  exegesis.  On  the  Baron's  trip  from  the  Camp  of  Draan 
to  La  Calle^  to  which  we  have  adverted  elsewhere,  he  was  entertained  one 
night  at  the  douar  of  the  Merdes'  tribe,  in  the  tent  of  their  sheikh,  Sidi- 
Mahmoud.  It  appears  that  ''  mats  were  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the 
guests  crouched  around  them,  all  excepting  the  host,  who,  without  touch- 
ing any  dish,  stood  opposite  them,  watching  over  the  attendants,  and 
anticipating  their  least  wants."  It  was  thus  that  Abraham  received  his 
guests,  according  to  the  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xviii.  8) :  '  And  he  took 
butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them; 
and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat.'  "f  On  their  return 
from  La  Calle  to  Bona,  the  Baron  further  relates  how  "  they  arrived  at 
the  douar  of  Abdallah-ben-Hassan,  and  received  the  hospitality  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  such  as  we  read  it  described  in  the  same  chapter  of 
Genesis,  verses  6  and  7  :  '  And  Abraham  hastened  into  •  the  tent  unto 
Sarah,  and  said,  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead 
it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd 
and  fetched  a  calf,  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man.^  and 
he  hasted  to  dress  it' 

''Abdallah  himself  had,  like  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiv.  35),  ^flocks  and 
herds,  and  silver  and  gold,  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and 
camels  and  asses ;'  and  his  French  visitors,  on  seeing  his  fiocks  at  sunset 
come  trooping  in  from  all  quarters,  formed  a  high  idea  of  his  riches. 

"  On  reading  these  descriptions,  the  image  of  the  venerable  Job,  or  the 
race  of  Arab  proprietors  of  whom  he  was  the  type,  is  brought  vividly  before 
the  mind  as  a  living  reality.  Stepping  over  the  Mediterranean,  we  find 
there  are  still  men  whose  substance  is  7000  sheep,  and  3000  camels,  and 
500  yoke  of  oxen,  and  500  she-asses,  and  a  very  great  household ;  so  that 
this  man  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east'  (Job  i.  8)."| 

"  The  young  girls,"  says  M.  Lamping,  "are  to  be  found  every  morning 
at  sunrise  outside  the  gate  of  the  town  (Coleah),  standing  by  the  fountain, 
.at  which  they  assemble,  with  stone  jars  on  their  shoulders,  to  fetch  water 
for  the  daily  consumption,  This  truly  eastern  scene  calls  to  mind  Rebecca 
.at  the  well,  drawing  water  for  her  father's  flocks.''§   ''  The  moment  the  Arab 

*  St.  Marie.  ff  Baude's  Algtfrie,  vol.  1.  p.  174  et-aeqq. 

^  Ibid.  p.  176  et  seqq.  J  The  Foreign  Legion,  p.  5. 
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hean  the  call  of  the  muezzin,*  he  throvre  himself  upon  the  earth,  wher- 
ever he  may  chance  to  be,  and  touches  the  ground  with  his  brow ;  then« 
rising  again,  he  stretches  his  arms  towards  heaven,  with  his  face  turned  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca,  his  white  flowing  burnouse  and  his  long  beard 
giving  him  a  venerable  and  patriarchal  air.  Thus  surely  did  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  worship  their  Gk)d."f 

The  conservatism  of  Arab  life  gives  us  contemporary  illustrations  of 
the  days  of  Joseph,  Jonathan,  and  Joshua.  On  meeting  they  still  say, 
like  their  fathers,  placing  their  right  hand  on  their  breast,  Salaam  ah/kum^ 
(Peace  be  unto  you).  Friends  kiss  each  other's  hands,  heads,  and  shoulders. 
On  great  occasions  the  women  also  salute  their  husbands  by  kissing  their 
hands.  Inferiors  kiss  the  feet,  knees,  or  clothes  of  their  superiors,  and  ' 
children  the  heads  of  their  parents.  § 

Madame  Ftns  observes,  there  is  nothing  more  singular  or  picturesque 
than  the  appearance  of  these  Arabs  arrayed  in  the  majestic  drapery  of 
their  burnouse,  and  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  old  engravings  repre- 
senting the  patriarchs  of  the  Bible.  Their  aspect  and  bearing  are  noble 
and  dignified,  and  their  imposing  attitude  might  offer  many  a  model  to 
our  actors.  1 1 

The  Arabs  of  the  province  of  Constantina  differ  considerably  from 
those  who  inhabit  the  other  parts  of  Algeria;  their  language,  customs,  edu- 
cation, and  character  form  a  complete  contrast  to  that  observable  else- 
where. It  is  surprising,  at  fii'st  sight,  to  find  that  the  different  shades 
which  thus  characterise  fractions  of  the  same  people  should  be  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  geographical  position  which  these  several  fractions  oc- 
cupy. For  instance,  in  the  west  the  Arab  is  ignorant,  coarse,  warlike, 
and  rough  in  the  pronunciation  of  his  local  idiom,  which  has  undergone 
greater  change  than  any  other ;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince bear  a  ^ametrically  opposite  character.  To  account  for  this  sin- 
gular fact,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  mode  in  which  the  Mussulman 
conquest  operated.  This  movement  proceeded  from  east  to  west;  and 
thus,  as  always  happens  in  enterprises  of  this  nature,  the  most  adven- 
turous and  hu^y  advanced  the  farthest.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  a 
bold  Arab  chief  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  ocean,  accompanied  by  a  dashing 
train  of  cavaliers ;  but  being  farther  removed  than  the  rest  of  the  nation 
from  the  general  and  original  fountain  of  this  stream  of  population  in 
Arabia,  this  band  of  adventurers  became  more  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  resistance,  and  it  had  to  sustain  longer  and  more  inveterate 

^  M.  Lampingf  says  'nuuraboat/  which,  may  be  oorrect  in  the  country  districts  of  Al- 
geria, where  they  have  no  mosqnea.  Butihe  usual  official  who  in  Mahommedan  oountries 
oall  the  fkithftil  to  prayers,  as  an  inoamate  bell,  is  styled  the  muessin. 

t  The  Foreign  Legion,  pp.  M.  t  fS,^*£-   JL».      §  Berbrngger,  iiL  16, 1«. 

II  Bosidonce  in  Algeria,  p.  3.  ^  ^ 
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straggles.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  hostility,  so  favonralblie 
for  the  preservation  of  warlike  tendencies,  should  influence  unfavourably 
every  thing  relating  to  education,  to  language,  and  to  manners.     These 
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wanderers,  pushed  onwards  by  the  tide  of  conquest,  have  therefore  much 
degenerated  in  these  respects,  both  because  of  their  greater  distance  from 
their  compatriots  of  Arabia,  the  source  of  all  their  national  light>  and  also 
because  of  their  closer  jMX)ximity  to  the  rough  and  ferocious  Berbers,  the 
ancient  masters  of  Morhereb.*  Besides,  as  the  Roman  dominion  established 
itself  first  in  the  eastern  part  of  Northern  Africa,  and  had  taken  deeper 
root  there  than  in  the  west,  on  account  of  the  greater  duration  of  its  sway; 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vandals  came  from  the  west,  and  their  de- 
vastating fury  received  no  check  till  it  reached  the  walls  of  Carthage, — it 
seems  to  result  from  these  two  conflicting  causes,  the  one  constructive  and 
the  other  destructive,  that  the  provinces  in  the  east  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  conquest  were  the  least  degenerated  from  their  ancient  splendour. 
Accordingly,  it  is  in  this  section  of  the  coimtry  that  the  finest  remains  are 
brought  to  light  in  the  present  day,  attesting,  by  their  massiveness  and 
finish,  the  power,  wealth,  and  good  taste  of  these  masters  of  the  world. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  in  this  favoured  region,  the  sight  of  these 

*  LmJjMj]  el  Morreb,  tke  $€Uing;  the  Arabic  name  Ibr  the  empire  of  Morocco. 
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imposing  vestiges  of  Eoman  grandeur,  and  the  influence  of  a  civiliBation 
which  survived  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  contributed  in  softening  the 
conquering  Arabs  who  settled  there,  and  in  vanquishing  them,  in  their 
turn,  by  the  ascendency  of  an  undoubted  intellectual  sui^erioritj,  as  the 
Vandals  had  been  likewise  subjected  before  them.  Whatever. truth  ther^ 
may  be  in  these  explanations,  the  facts  are  self-evident,  and  it  suffices,  to 
go  from  Algiers  to  Bona  to  be  convinced  of  this. 

The  difference  of  language  is  the  first  thing  noticed :  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  this  consists  in  a  greater  softness  of  pronuniijation.  ' 

Amongst  the  Arabs  of  the  province  of  Constantina,  tte  courtesy  of 
manners  corresponds  with  the  softness  of  the  language  |  •  and  they  are 
much  more  disposed  to  give  a  friendly  reception  to  the  Cliristians  than 
their  countrymen  farther  west.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  rule  in 
the  east  of  Algeria  testifies  to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of 
Constantina  have  not  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  western  tribes  ^  and  who- 
ever has  seen  the  two  races  in  action  can  appreciate  this '  diffecenoe.  A 
troop  of  chasseurs  dispersed  some  hundreds  of  Arabs  in  1836,  near  the 
marabout  of  Sidi-Tamtam ;  whereas  the  Beni-Amer  and  Garbas  were  aeea, 
in  1835,  to  stand  discharges  of  grape-shot  with  the  steadiness  of  vetonun 
European  troops.  '  • 

The  costume  at  Constantina  does  not  differ  materially  from  £hat  found 
throughout  Algeria;  only  the  people  are  generally  more  attenUve  to 
dress,  and  the  white  burnouse  is  comnaonly  worn,  whereas  black  and 
brown  prevails  in  the  west.* 

We  must  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  political  and  social  organisation  of 
the  Arab  tribes,  1145  in  number,  composing  a  population  of  about  three 
millions,  and  inhabiting  the  surface  of  Algeria,  Tell,  and  Sahara,  which  is 
estimated  at  390,900  square  kilometres,  equivalent  to  four- fifths  of  the 
86  French  departments,  or  150,000  square  miles.  We  have  seen  that 
Algeria  under  the  Turks  comprised  four  provinces,  three  of  which — Oran, 
Tittery,  and  Constantina — ^were  governed  by  Beys,  and  the  territory  of  the 
city  of  Algiers  by  the  Dey  in  person,  on  whom  the  three  Beys  were  no- 
minally dependent.  In  1843,  by  a  decision  of  the  French  Minister  of 
War,  the  possessions  in  Africa  were  classed  in  three  divisions,  Algiers, 
Oran,  and  Constantina  :  Algiers  containing  two  sub-divisions,  Algiers  and 
Tittery ;  Oran  four  sub-divisions,  Oran,  Mascara,  Mostaganem,  Tlemsen  ; 
and  Constantina  containing  two.  Bona  and  Setif.  The  latest  division  is"* 
the  following: — Ist,  the  province  of  Algiers  is  analysed  into  six  sub- 
divisions, whose  dvtfs  Imtx  are,  Algiers,  Blidah,  Medeah,  Aumale,  Mi- 
lianah,  and  Orleansville,  The  province  of  Oran  has  five  sub-divisions, — 
those  of  Oran,  Mascara,  Mostaganem,  Sidi-bel- Abbes,  and  Tlemsen.  The 
division  of  Constantina  admits  four  sub-divisions, — Constantina,  Bona^ 
Setif,  and  Batna.  The  Governor-general  is  the  supreme  head-  cl  the 
•  Berbnigger,  part  ni.  pp.  17-18. 
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regencj,  and  ander  him  there  are,  first,  the  govemors  of  the  two  other 
provinces;  seeondlj,  each  sub-division  is  under  superior  officers;  and 
thirdly,  each  sub-division  is  distributed  into  circles,  under  French  vom- 
mandants.  There  are  eleven  of  the  latter  in  each  province  ;  and  a  bureau 
Arabe  has  been  attached  to  every  miHtary  commandant  since  1S44.'* 

The  eirde  comprehends  generally  several  kaidats,  who,  when  the  state 
of  the  country  allows  it,  are  placed  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  superior 
oommandant,  without  obeying  an  agha.  The  khalifa  or  the  bach-agha  it 
d^>endent  either  on  the  commandant  of  the  division  or  of  the  sub-division. 

The  sheikh  is  appointed  by  the  oommandant  of  the  sub-<hvision,  on  ■' 
the  recommendation  of  the  kaid.     The  assembly  of  the  notables  of  the 
douar,  who  assist  him,  is  called  djemaa. 

The  kaids  are  chosen  amongst  the  most  distinguished  men  of  ^  tribe, 
and  appointed. by  tho  commandant  of  the  lUvision,  on  the  recommendattoa 
of  the  commandant  of  the  sub-division.  The  kaids  receive  no  fixed 
salary ;  they  derive  emoluments  from  the  raising  of  tribute,  <!^c. 

The  aghas  are  named  by  the  minister  of  war,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  commandant  of  the  sub-divisTon,  transmitted  through  legitimate 
channels.  They  form  three  classes,  whose  salaries  were  fixed,  in  lS47,at 
1200,  1800,  and  SOOOfrs.  {481.  to  120^.) 

The  khalifas,  bach-aghas,  and  independent  aghas  are  also  named  by 
the  minister  of  war,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commandant  of  the  di- 
vision, transmitted  through  the  governor-general.  The  khalifas  haV'e 
12,000fr8.  (480i),  bach-aghas  5000  frs.  (200/.),  besides  perquisites  con- 
nected with  their  office^ 

The  khalifas  and  bach-aghas^  when  called  upon,  with  their  horsemen, 
to  join  the  French  forces  in  the  war,  are  dependent  on  the  orders  of  the . 
French  commandants.  In  their  judicial  edacity  they  can  inflict  fines, 
revise  the  judgments  of  the  aghas,  kaids,  &e<  of  the  territoxy  they  govern, 
and  are  responsible  for  the  regular  payment  of  dues,  &c.  The  .duty  of  the 
ag[ha  is  to  aet  on  the  orders  of  the  khalifa,  or  direct  orders  from  the  French 
authority ;  he  arranges  the  military  affairs  of  the  khalifat,  sees  that  pun- 
ishments ordered  by  the  khalifa  ar^  duly  executed,  and  has  power  to 
inflict  fines  to  a  certain  amount;  renders  accounts  to  the  khalifa  of  com- 
plaints made  against  the  kaids  beneath  him,  and  arranges  the  collection  of 
imposts,  &c.  The  office  of  the  kaid  is  annual ;  and  on  his  investiture  he 
has  to  provide  a  horse  fit  for  military  service,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 

*  Tableau,  1850,  Apjiendlz,  from  pp.  7'\fi  to  722 ;  alao,  Dawson  Borrer's  Campaigii 
ni  the  Kabylie,  c.  16,  on  the  Arab  tribes.  The  douar.  is  the  basia  of  Arab  social  organisa- 
tion.  A  certain  number  of  douara,  forming  a  ferka,  obej  a  sbeikh  ;  the  assemblage  of  a 
number  of  ferkas,  sometimes  only  one,  a  tribe,  oommanded  by  a  kaid.  A  group  of  several 
tribes  forms  either  a  grand  kaidat  or  an  aghalik,  under  the  orders  of  a  kaid-el-kijad  (caid 
of  oaids),  OP  of  an  agha.  Several  aghaliks  may  form  a  eircumacription  dependent  fm  a 
bach-agha  (chief  of  aghas),  or  on  a  khalifa.  Such  is  the  hierarchy  of  the  Arab  powert 
that  he, 

X 
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vassalage  to  the  French ;  he  then  receives  the  burnouse  and  seal  of  office 
from  the  government.  This  feudal  custom  is  derived  from  the  Turkish 
times.  The  kaid  has  to  see  that  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  are  ready 
for  service,  and  to  command  them  during  the  war ;  is  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  all  orders  issued  by  his  superiors  j  is  charged  with  the  interior 
police  of  the  tribe,  particularly  that  of  the  markets,  where  he  is  obliged  to 
be  present,  either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenant.  He  has  to  decide  con- 
troversies between  the  douars  of  the  tribe  in  cases  of  small  importance^ 
and  to  refer  to  the  agha  those  of  greater  weight ;  he  has  also  the  power 
of  arresting  criminals,  of  whom  he  must  render  account  to  the  agha,  and 
that  officer  to  the  French  authorities ;  he  has  also  the  right  to  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment  and  fines  to  a  certain  amount,  &o.  The  sheikh  has  to 
settle  disputes  in  the  ferka,  to  see  the  taxes  levied,  and  to  exercise  police 
functions,  tkc,  which  makes  his  office  like  that  of  the  rnaires  of  French 
parishes.  Each  tribe  has  a  kadi  besides  a  kaid.  The  duties  of  his  office  are 
to  give  judgment  upon  civil  questions  relating  to  person  or  property,  or 
such  infractions  of  the  law  as  relate  to  marriages,  divorces,  successions, 
the  guardianship  of  orphans,  &e.  He  takes  the  oath  of  vassalage  between 
the  hands  of  the  procureur-general  of  Algiers,  or  the  commandant  of  the 
sub-division.  This  office  is  held  for  life,  unless  his  conduct  is  so  bad  as  to 
render  his  deposition  necessary.  The  ka(tis  in  the  towns,  and  attached  to 
the  bureaux  Arabes,  receive  salaries ;  those  of  the  tribes  none,  obtaining 
perquisites  and  enjoying  immunities  there.  Below  the  office  of  the  kadi 
is  that  of  the  oukil-bit-el-mel,  an  officer  nominated  in  each  sub-division  by 
the  commandant  of  the  division,  to  watch  over  certain  fiscal  interests,  to 
find  out  vacant  heritages,  to  collect  state  duties  on  successions,  <bc.* 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  government  of  the  Arab  tribes  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  authorities,  aided  by  the  bureaux  Arabes.  The 
duty  of  the  heads  of  this  office  is  most  important,  all  the  afiairs  of  the 
government  with  the  natives  being  transacted  through  them.  They 
must  know  the  language  of  the  country,  and  the  laws,  customs,  and 
characters  of  the  Arabs ;  they  must  also  be  shrewd  and  resolute  diplo- 
matists, with  sound  notions  of  justice.  Their  duties  are  laborious  and 
extensive  ;  and  the  race  with  which  they  have  to  deal  is  intriguing,  sen- 
sitive, and  hates  the  French  government.  They  are  the  intermediaries 
between  the  tribes  and  the  administrative  commissions  in  all  that  relates 
to  fixing  imposts,  recovering  government  property,  regulating  the  pay- 

♦  The  tributeB  impoflod  on  the  taibes  are  of  two  kinds,— the  achaur  (tithe)  on  com  ; 
and  the  zekiat,  a  tax  of  religious  origin  on  flocks.  In  the  province  of  Constantliia  the 
lattor  is  replaced  by  the  ftokor,  a  kind  of  land-tax  in  money.  In  the  achour,  each  souidja 
<17  to  25  acres)  must  pay  the  state  a  measure  of  wheat  and  a  measure  of  barley :  it  is  often 
raised  in  money.  The  zekkat  yields  one  sheep  per  cent,  one  ox  in  thirty,  one  oamei  in 
forty.  In  the  east  province  the  hokor  yields  25  firs,  per  djebda  or  souidja.  The  Sahariaa 
tribes  pay  a  lesma,  a  iow  tax  in  money,  proportioned  to  their  wealth.  In  the  dban  or 
jsaab  of  Biscara  each  palm-tree  returns  40  centimes  {id,).    Tableau,  1850,  p.  718, 
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ment  of  tlie  native  troops  supplied  by  the  tribes  when  called  for,  settling 
disputes  between  natives  and  colonists,  attending  to  markets,  listening  to 
reclamations,  and  administering  justice.  Theirs  is  a  delicate  and  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  requiring  much  caution  to  fill  it  with  propriety.  If  it 
falls  to  a  man  worthy  of  it,  he  becomes  a  great  prop  to  the  existence  of 
the  colony,  for  through  him  chiefly  can  some  moral  ascendency  be  gained 
over  the  Arabs.* 

The  administrative  commissions  instituted  in  each  subdivision  and  all 
towns,  by  ordinances  published  by  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  1842,  have  to 
watch  over  government  property,  and  to  regulate  tribute,  fines,  &c.  from 
the  Arabs.  The  proper  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  commission  depends 
much  on  the  skill,  &c,  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  Arabe. 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  tribes; 
and' we  shall  add  below  some  particulars  relative  to  the  political  state  of 
the  Arabs,  f 

*  'Borrer,  ch.  16.  Casbellane  obeerres :  "  The  Arab  bureaux  represent  the  centraliaa- 
tion  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country  in  military  hands.  The  chief  of  these  officers  repre- 
sents the  old  Turkish  chie&,  who  were  the  chieft  of  the  margzheu'*  (page  867).  Tableau, 
p.  716. 

t  The  population  of  the  province  of  Algiers  consists  of  290  tribes,  or  900,000  souls. 
Of  these,  175  tribes  are  administered  directly  by  the  commandants  of  circles  and  the 
bureaux  Arabes ;  35,  indirectly  by  the  latter ;  52,  more  distant  in  the  Sahara,  acknow- 
ledging a  feudal  vassalage  to  the  French,  but  with  perfect  administrative  freedom ;  28 
unsubdued,  aU  Kabyles.  The  government  of  the  subject  tribes  is  managed  by  a  division- 
ary direction  of  Arab  affairs,  five  bureaux  of  the  first  class,  five  of  the  second,  three  kha- 
lifas, five  bach-aghas,  and  twenty  aghas.  Auxiliary  troops,  horse  and  foot,  570.  There 
is,  moreover,  at  Algietrs,  connected  with  the  governor-general,  a  political  bureau  of  Arab 
affairs,  centralising  all  the  administration  of  the  tribes.  The  provinoe  of  Oran  has  600,000 
natives,  or  275  tribes,  all  subdued,  45  indirectly  governed,  anfl  28  left  to  the  French  com« 
mandant,  or  the  great  native  chie&  of  the  Arabs.  This  province  has  a  divisionary  direo- 
tion  of  Arab  affairs,  four  bureaux  of  the  first  class,  and  six  of  the  second.  The  native 
ohie&  are  analysed  thus : — three  khalifas  (of  whom  one  only  in  the  Tell),  and  22  aghas. 
835  natives,  horse  and  foot,  are  paid  by  France.  The  province  of  Constantina  contains 
1,300,000  inhabitants,  or  580  tribes.  Of  these^  240  are  governed  directly,  200  indirectly, 
80  mediately ;  and  60  are  unsubdued,  being  Kabyles.  This  province  has  a  divisionary 
direction  of  Arab  affiurs,  three  bureaux  of  the  first  class,  and  six  of  the  second.  It  reckons 
three  khalifas ;  and  three  other  chiefs  exert  the  power  and  receive  the  pay  of  khalifas, 
without  the  title.  (Tableau,  1850,  pp.  719-20.)  The  provinoe  returns  260  auxiliary  horse 
and  foot.  In  short,  France  has  subdued,  and  governs  direcUyj  897  tribes,  occupying  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Algeria.  The  tribes  indirectly  governed  by  means  of  delegates  amount 
to  160,  and  the  unsubdued  in  1850-1  to  88 ;  the  latter  inhabiting  mountains  or  deserts,  and 
depending  for  subsistence  on  the  subdued  tribes. 
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ETTM OLOGT — MOORISH  WOMEN — TOILETTE WEI>DIN6S DIVORCES TUSKS 

THEIR  GOVEItMlfENT — THEIR  COSTCBCE — ^YOUSOUF— THE  KOULOUGUS — THEIB 
CHARACTERISTICS  AND  LAZINESS —THE  JEWS — THEIR  SERVILITY  AND  PERSE- 
CUTION— THE  CORPORATIONS. 

VARIOUS  opinions  have  been  advanced  in  connexion  with  the  origin  ^the 
Moors,*  who  inhabit  exclusively  the  towns  chiefly  on  or  near  the  sea- 
coast,  except  when  driven  from  them.  One  authority  represents  them  as 
the  produce  of  different  migrations  ;  f  and  another  describes  them  as  Araba 
in  race,  but  fallen,  without  the  institutions  of  those  in  the  country,  adding 
that  they  have  been  formed  by  emigrations  from  Spain,  and  of  families 
separately  detached  from  the  tribes.}  It  is  very  probable  that  there  may 
be  some  admixture  of  the  old  Berber  blood  in  the  Moorish  veins ;  but  it 


*  The  name  of  Moon  is  yery  general,  and  has  been  used  in  Europe  in  the  weoBO  of 
African  Arabs ;  but  it  properly  denotes  Arabs  settled  in  the  towns  and  stationary,  in 
distinction  fh>m  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  those  who  practise  agriculture  in  the  oonntry, 

styled  fellahs  ^Aj  in  Egypt  (from  the  verb/ZoA  ,^Jj,  to  trace  a  furrow,  to  plough.  C<mr9 

cPArdbe  vulgaire,  par  A.  Gorguos,  pp.  231-2).  Dr.  Shaw  derives  the  word  Moor  firam 
"1^37  p,  a  ferry;  or,  as  6ene8ius(  Lexicon,  p.  596)  interprets  it,  transitm,  locw  tranteundC. 
Hence  Mauri  would  mean  persons  living  near  a  strait  or  ferry,  such  as  the  Straits  of  Qib> 
raltar.    There  are,  however,  other  derivations,  such  as  ^'^SJD,  ike  wett,  occideM  (Ibid.  p. 

603) ;  evidently  the  same  word  as  the  Arabic  L^J  JLcJ  i  el  morreb,  the  sotting,  t.  e,  Mo- 

rocca  This  derivation  appears  to  us  much  more  probable,  though  not  conclusive,  as  its 
claim  may  be  disputed  by  the  Greek  fxavpot,  fuxvpon,  which  Passow  renders  dunkd,  «a- 
scheinlarf  dark, — (Lexicou,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  where  he  derives  U^vpov  from  tnupm  and 
fiapfiatpu,  prcperly  meaning  to  shine;  but  tho  derivation,  according  to  him,  has  passed 
into  the  opposite  meaniug,  signifying  the  same  as  anavpw,  t.e.  without  light), — ^a  word  still 
used  in  the  Romaic,  as  /luvpor,  mavros,  Hack,  appearing  in  such  names  as  Mavrocordato, 
Mavrapanagia :  the  modem  Greeks,  as  is  well  known,  having  in  the  diphthongs,  fcc.  re- 
tained the  use  and  pronunciation  of  the  vau  or  digamma,  though  they  have  lost  the  letter, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  upsilon.  (Eichoff 's  ParallMe  des  Langues  de  I'Europe  et 
de  rinde,  &c.  p.  47.) 

t  Blofeld.  1  Earon  Baude. 
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bss  been  chieflj  supplied  hj  the  Saracen  invasion,  and  is  now  &r  from 
the  purest  in  the  world.  Roughly  handled  and  cowed  by  the  Turks,  this 
class  has  lost  that  confidence  in  itself  which  flows  from  the  spirit  of  clan- 
ship in  all  the  Bedouins.  In  vain  do  you  look  for  the  noble  bearing,  the 
daring  chivalry,  the  love  of  science,  that  distinguished  their  Andalusian 
and  Arabian  ancestors,  that  cast  a  radiance  over  the  dark  ages,  and 
the  great  qualities  of  their  ancestors  is  a  rare  sagacity,  dissimulation,  and 
hendded  the  triumph  of  intelligence  in  the  better  day  about  to  dawn  on 
the  West*  The  Servant  of  the  Merciful  f  would  no  longer  recognise  in 
than  the  same  race  as  those  gallant  soldiers  and  glowing  worshippers  who 
raised  the  Alhambra  and  fought  for  the  Vega.  Al-Rashid  and  Averroes 
would  turn  aside  and  weep  over  their  degenerate  posterity.  Verily  the 
crescent  hath  begun  to  wane.  All  that  remi^ins  to  the  modem  Moors  of 
constancy.  Yet  these  men  are  the  offspring  of  those  who  filled  Spain  with 
monuments  of  fabulous  beauty,  and  who  lighted  up  the  torch  of  the 
sciences  when  the  world  was  plunged  in  night. 

It  appears  that  since  the  Turks  have  held  sway  at  Algiers,  many 
Clhristian  renegades  have  married  Moorish  women,  in  such  wise  that  the 
people  called  Moors  are  a  very  mixed  race.  Yet  many  families  can  still 
boast  of  a  pure  blood ;  nor  is  it  difficult,  notwithstanding  these  numerous 
crossings,  to  detect  the  true  Moorish  type.  The  men  are  mostly  above 
the  middle  height;  their  walk  is  noble  and  grave ;  they  have  black  hair ; 
their  skin  a  little  bronzed,  but  rather  ibir  than  brown ;  aquiline  noses,  full 
faces,  a  middle-sized  mouth,  large  but  sleepy  eyes.  Their  features  are 
less  marked,  and  some  say  less,  others  more  handsome  than  those  of  the 
Arabs  and  Berbers.  Their  body  is  very  rounded,  and  they  have  generally 
much  embonpointj  by  which  you  may  always  distinguish  the  race,  j: 

The  Moors  have  adopted  most  of  the  Turkish  talloriug  with  its  ffway. 
Their  costume,  though  not  tiearly  so  elegant  as  that  of  the  women,  is  quite 
oriental:  consisting  of  very  fiiU  drawers  (serotuil)^  leaving  their  legs  bare; 
a  very  ample  vest  {gretiter\  two  waistcoats  embroidered  with  gold  or  silk, 
and  a  turban.  As  chaussure,  they  wear  slippers  of  morocco  leather,  called 
babouches.  Stockings,  they  have  none.  Some  fold  a  burnouse,  and  throw 
it  over  their  arm  as  an  ornament. 

Notions  of  beauty  are  wide  as  the  poles,  and  testhetical  disputes  betray 
bad  taste.  Though  Moorish  women  are  not  exactly  fat,  fair,  and  forty, 
they  are  valued  by  weight,  ignorant  to  excess,  and  sleepy  though  not 
sleeping  beauties.  Chinese  feet,  European  stays^  Bloomer  eccentricities, 
and  Hottentot  Venuses  betray  the  variable  principles  of  aesthetics;  nor 
need  we  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  camel-load  of  female  flesh  is  thought 

•  Berbrugger,  part  iii. 

f  ^^V«i»^j   ^J^  Juf  Ahdtrrdkma%f  the  oelebrsted  caliph  of  Cordova. 
t  Berbnigger,  port  iii 
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a  beauty  bj  the  Moors,  and  that  girls  are  &ttened  for  marriage  like 
turkeys,  occasionally  dying  under  the  spoon. 

The  costume  of  the  Moorish  women  is  handsome  and  yarious.  We 
will  examine  its  mysteries  and  different  phases  of  development. 

The  neglige. — This  costume  among  the  poor  is  extremely  simple ;  con- 
sisting of  a  chemise  of  a  transparent  stuff,  and  long  breeches  kept  up  by  a 
string  drawn  round  the  waist.  The  rich,  and  eyen  those  of  the  middle  class, 
have  a  more  dressy  and  a  more  complicated  neglig^.  They  never  go  bare- 
headed;  and  the  head-dress  of  the  young  girls  is  generally  a  little  close-fit- 
ting velvet  cap,  called  quonibat,  which  only  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
is  tied  under  the  chin  by  a  thin  bridle.  Sequins  are  frequently  placed  and 
fixed  in  concentric  rings  in  it,  and  by  their  number  give  an  idea  of  the 
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wealth  of  the  parents, — or  rather  of  their  pride,  for  you  see  persons  of  nar- 
row finances  make  use  of  this  luxury.  The  hair  falling  down  in  long  plaits, 
or  squeezed  into  a  long  riband,  almost  always  of  a  red  colour,  and  of  which 
the  two  ends  fall  below  the  knee,  reminds  one  of  the  queues  of  Frederick 
the  Great's  grenadiers.  With  young  women,  the  cap  called  quonibat,  or 
the  little  red  chachiyah  of  Tunis,  serves  only  as  a  support  to  a  coifiure  that 
we  are  about  to  deBcribe,  and  which  is  not  meant  to  be  seen,     A  cap 
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(^hhennaK)y  almost  always  black  and  red^  is  pla<sed  on  the  bead  so  as  to 
leave  all  tbe  anterior  and  superior  part  far  above  tbe  beginning  of  the  hair 
quite  uncovered;  it  is  knotted  behind  on  the  niddock,  and  the  united  ends 
fall  on  the  shoulders,  enveloping  them  with  long  curls  of  black  hair,  that 
float  and  wave  gracefully  as  the  fair,  or  rather  unfair,  lady  moves  her  pate. 
Sometimes  the  hair,  instead  of  remaining  free,  is  squeezed  into  ribands  in 
the  way  already  described. 

The  matrons  go  out  often  with  a  more  or  less  lofty  samaalh^  a  kind  of 
tiara  of  gold  or  silver,  which  has  some  analogy  to  the  cap  of  the  French 
caiichoises.     Very  old  women  preserve  this  costume  even  indoors. 

A  corsage  or  bodice  of  silk  (Jrimlah\  very  tight,  compressing  the 
bosom  and  bringing  it  unnaturally  upward  and  forward,  slightly  di- 
minishes tlie  extreme  transparency  of  the  chemise.  A  large  and  richly- 
worked  zone  (euzame)  of  silk  and  gold  also  conceals  a  part  of  the  body 
above  the  trousers,  which  are  placed  very  low. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  Moorish  female  full-dress. 

Over  the  head-dress  of  which  we  have  spoken  farther  back,  the  Alge- 
rian women,  when  tiiey  wish  to  adorn  themselves,  place  a  second  cap 
{daisbak)j  which  covers  a  part  of  the  forehead,  and  is  knotted  in  front  at  the 
top  of  the  head.  Their  little  bandeau  of  brilliants  {z'riref)  resembles  that 
of  our  European  ladies ;  only  instead  of  its  being  applied  immediately  on 
the  forehead,  it  is  tied  to  the  rim  of  a  silk  kerchief  thrown  over  the  head. 

They  wear  on  solemn  occasions  a  kind  of  open  tunic  (rh'lilah),  in 
which  gold  and  silver  are  married  in  capricious  arabesques  on  a  ground  of 
red  or  blue  silk.  They  also  gird  themselves  with  a  long  piece  of  silk  with 
broad  stripes  {/ouiah  feudietanne),  which  is  tied  in  front  and  falls  down 
to  the  ground. 

Besides  the  clothes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  jewels  rich  in  material, 
but  in  bad  taste,  complete  the  costume  of  a  Moorish  lady,  who  is  seldom 
able  to  put  on  all  her  ornaments.  Long  drops  (menagiiecke)  laden  with 
diamonds  hang  from  her  ears.  The  young  girls  wear  round  their  neck  a 
collar  of  sequins,  called  mdihefih;  and  the  married  women  put  on  a  similar 
ornament  {qudadah)^  but  composed  of  diamonds.  Msais,  or  gold  rings, 
encircle  their  armsj  the  Bedouin  women  being  satisfied  with  horn  rings, 
called  mquais.  The  legs  above  the  instep  have  gold  and  silver  rings, 
called  rdise  when  they  are  massive,  and  khaUchal  when  hollow.  Their 
hands  are  also  laden  with  rings  havin^brilliants,  and  a  kind  of  seal  called 
khouoHmf  or  hraiim.  Iq  short,  to  our  notions,  a  Moorish  lady  in  full- 
dress  must  be  an  incarnation  of  splendid  misery.* 

•  Nor  have  we  yet  done  with  her  troubles;  for  she  is,  moreover,  the  victim  of  gyned- 
dol  cosmetics.  With  a  preparation  of  gall-nuts  {afioh)  they  paint  their  eyebrows  black, 
in  a  broad  band  continued  across  the  forehead ;  and  they  darken  the  inside  of  the  eyelid 
with  ^Jthol  or  antimony.  This  gives  liveliness  to  the  eyes,  but  hardness  to  the  face.  The 
juice  of  the  plant  henna,  yielding  a  red  dye,  is  put  on  the  nails^  on  which  a  deep  coat  is 
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Moorish  toomen  at  home. — If  out  of  doors  they  are  heavilj  clad,  in- 
doors the  Moorish  ladies  are  what  ve  should  call  almost  indelicatelj,  though 
very  gracefully,  attired. 

When  the  Moorish  lady  sallies  forth  to  the  bath  or  her  devotions  at 
the  marabouts  of  Sidi-Abd-el-Rahnuui-el-Taaalebi,  of  Abd-el-Quader,  or  of 
Sidi  Mohammed,  &c.,  she  adds  to  her  undress  a  long  vhite  Mameluke 
trouser  {serouah  d  zankai)  if  marriageable ;  but  of  colour  if  she  is  not  yet 
nubile.  She  throws  on  her  shoulders  a  floating  tunic  of  clear  stuff  {hhaik 
d  tdhhif)  which  slightly  hides  the  transparency  of  the  shift  :  this  tunic 
is  fixed  in  its  upper  part  by  long  gold  or  silver  pins  (pzaiim).  She  girda 
the  foutah  and  knots  the  Sudjar,  or  handkerchief  that  is  to  hide  the  face. 
Lastly,  she  covers  her  head  and  most  of  her  body  with  a  long  and  broad 
piece  of  white  cotton,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  put  on  the  forehead, 
leaving  between  it  and  the  eudjar  only  a  little  space  free  for  the  eyes. 
This  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  {foutah  mUa  mamg),  which  is  called  takke- 
liiah  when  it  is  of  silk,  falls  back  behind  half-way  down  the  leg.  The 
Moorish  women,  pinching  the  stuff  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  bring  back 
the  hand  under  the  chin  inside,  from  which  it  results  that  they  are  exactly 
enveloped  on  all  sides,  and  only  the  lower  part  of  their  legs  is  visible.  The 
whole  coquetry  of  the  native  ladies  is  concentrated  in  the  movements  that 
they  give  to  this  dress.  Those  who  wish  to  be  seen  put  apart  their  hands, 
which  hold  up  the  takheliiah,  and  raise  them  by  removing  theni  from  the 
head  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  forehead.  This  sudden  manceuvre  uncovers 
all  that  part  of  the  face  which  is  not  hid  by  the  eudjar,  and  offers  a  speci* 
men  from  which  an  amateur  can  judge  of  what  it  is  not  allowed  the  lady  to 
show.  She  also  displays  the  rich  belt  and  elegantly  embroidered  bodice 
that  shines  under  the  transparent  tunic.  The  foutah  enta  snaniz  and  the 
takheliiah  are  articles  peculiar  to  the  Algerines.  Every  where  else  the 
women,  when  going  out,  put  on  a  long  piece  of  coarse  wool  (hhaik)  falling 
to  the  ground,  and  showing  only  one  eye. 

A  few  words  on  polygamy  ere  we  pass  to  other  matters.  The  position 
of  woman  is  the  key  to  a  nation*8  social  state ;  and  her  slavery  among 
Mussulmans  accounts  for  the  low  scale  of  their  civilisation.  Yet  uni« 
formity  on  this  globe  is  impossible ;  nor  can  the  morality  of  the  poles  tally 
with  that  of  the  line.  We  have  sacred  and  patriarchal  authmty  for  poly* 
gamy  in  certain  ages  and  countries;  and  though  it  cannot  co -exist  with 
Christian  civilisation  and  Qermanic  chivalry,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  Semitic  phase  of  human  nature^  In  short,  there 
may  be  circumstances  in  time  and  space  that  justify  the  institution  in  the 
eyes  of  reason  and  religion ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 

rabbed,  to  increase  the  blush  of  that  part  of  the  nails  which  is  seen.  Their  hands  and  fret 
are  also  painted  with  a  disagreeable  black  tincture ;  and  the  marks,  or  characters  (cAa- 
*nah),  inscribed  by  nature  on  some  persons  are  much  Talued.  Arti&cial  signs  are  also 
sometimes  made,  called  khanat.    Berbrogger,  part  ilL 
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Milton,*  it  is  eyidently  incompatible  with  the  highest  spiritual  and  social 
phases  of  hamanity. 

Marriages  unong  the  Moors,  as  with  most  other  Mussulmans,  are 
contracted  through  third  parties  and  gossips,  the  young  people  never 
meeting  till  the  wedding-day.  Th^  affair  is  a  regular  market,  a  bar- 
gaining, like  a  London  season.  The  gossip  is  bribed  by  a  young  man 
to  go  and  examine  his  ideal  mistress,  whom  he  knows  only  by  report; 
she  goes,  and  gives  a  coloured  report  on  her  return,  being  bribed  by 
the  parents.  If  the  parties  are  agreeable,  and  the  old  folks  think  the 
young  man  has  a  position,  they  close. 

On  the  wedding-day  she  is  bathed,  painted,  daubed  with  blackened 
corks  and  henna,  and  decked  out  in  her  best  attire.  She  is  marched 
through  the  streets,  accompanied  by  lanterns;  and  all  the  women  have 
a  grand  feast  at  the  bridegroom's  house.  The  men^  poor  fellows,  sup 
together  apart;  the  wretched  bridegroom  eating  alone,  ihat  he  may  not 
take  too  much  and.  misdemean  himself.  At  midnight^  when  the  mosques 
open,  the  unhappy  pair  are  left  alone,  all  the  guests  retiring. 

The  Moorish  women  are  very  fruitful,  and  marry  ridiculously  young, 
being  mothers  at  nine  or  ten.  They  nurse  their  children,  and  doat  upon 
them  when  young,  but  hate  them  when  older, — particularly  if  they  are 
boys,  as  they  think  that  they  have  inherited  their  father's  harsh  character. 

The  Moorish  men  are  mild  and  lazy,  gambling,  smoking,  and  sipping 
coffee  all  day.  The  few  that  reside  in  the  country  live  like  the  Arabs. 
They  do  little  work;  and  that  little  is  mostly  done  by  the  women,  who 
bruise  the  com  in  hand-mills,  before  it  is  sent  to  the  public  ovens.  The 
French  occupation  has  ruined  many,  and  injured  most  Moorish  families, 
by  raising  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  The  only  trades  practised,  by 
the  Moors  are  those  connected  with  luxury,  requiring  only  dexterity  and 
little  strength.  Cross-legged,  and  smoking  pipes  made  of  jasmine- wood, 
seated  in  little  shops  like  boxes,  they  embroider,  plait  silk,  or  make 
slippers.  This  industry  cannot  support  their  families;  and  they  are  under- 
sold by  Europeans.  Hence  their  misery  is  great;  and  8000  francs  of 
alms  per  month  was  given  to  2000  Moors  at  Algiers  in  1843.  The 
Moorish  population  of  Algiers  being  12,000,  and  many  individuals  repre- 
senting families,  we  may  infer  that;  half  the  Moorish  population  required 
charity.  Crowds  of  naked  beggar-children  infested  the  streets.  Thus 
African  society  begins  its  acquaintance  with  civilisation  where  ours  ends, 
— with  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  mendicity.t 

We  shall  next  attend  to  the  Turks, — that  handful  of  stem  Janissary 
soldiery  which  held  sway  for  three  centuries  at  Algiers  by  Ihe  terror  of 

*  The  reader  who  may  be  curious  to  read  Milton's  clever  defence  of  polygamy  is  re- 
ferred to  his  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  translated  by  his  Qtaco  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1826,  pp.  281-241. 

f  Beri>rugger,  part  iil 
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its  arms  or  name.  And  now  we  pass  from  the  Semitic  to  the  Mogul  va- 
riety, or  rather  to  a  mixed  race.  In  1830,  when  the  French  landed  at 
Algiers,  the  Janissaries  did  not  amount  to  3000  men;*  but  we  must  re- 
member that  recruiting  in  the  Levant  had  ceased  for  three  years,  owing 
to  the  blockade  of  the  Freiich  fleet,  and  that  many  Turks  had  perished. 

From  the  statistical  returns  of  the  1245th  year  of  the  Hegira,  answer- 
ing to  A.D.  1829,  there  were  7876.t 

The  Moorish  population  in  1849  amounted  to  60,928  souls. 

Under  the  Turkish  sway,  the  Arab  and  other  tribes  were  made  ac- 
countable for  the  crimes  of  one  of  their  members;  nor  was  this  unjust,  as 
the  tribe  had  all  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  police  of  its  own  district.^ 

The  Turks,  though  so  small  a  minority,  governed  the  whole  country 
despotically  through  the  Janissaries;  respecting  no  person,  from  the  Jew 
to  the  Dey.  The  service  or  duty  of  the  place,  the  raising  of  taxes,  and 
piracy,  were  all  carried  on  by  the  Turks,  and  with  them;  and  though  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  the  other  troops  of  the  regency  obeyed  them. 

Their  number  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  French  conquest,  and 
they  are  fast  disappearing.  § 

I  Turks. 

♦  At  Algiers 3976 

Provino©  of  Ol-an     ......  1300 

Do.  ofTittery          ......  260 

Do.  of  CoDBtantina  ......  1700 

Movable  column  to  gather  taxes    ....  400 

Invalids        .            •           .            .            .            .           .  250 

Total 7876 

f  But  there  were  many  superannuated  Janissaries  besides  these.  The  Odjak  (properly 
Oda),  or  Company  of  the  Janissaries,  only  admitted,  as  is  well  known,  Turks  from  the 
Levant,  or  Christian  renegades ;  no  native  of  the  regency  being  permitted  to  enter  its 
ranks.  Yet  they  were  fiir  from  being  all  natives  of  Turkey,  or  true  Osmanlis ;  conasting 
of  a  singular  compound  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Condcans,  Circassians,  Albanians,  Maltese,  Jcc, 
and  renegades  from  all  Europe :  forming  an  association  of  punicy  abroad,  and  oppression 
at  home ;  but  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  and  speaking  its  idiom.  Yet 
the  Turks  had  not  come  at  first  as  masters,  but  as  auxiliaries,  like  the  Anglo-Saxons 
nearer  home.  The  Janissary  force  was  recruited  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  only, 
in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan.    Berbrugger,  part  iiL 

I  In  1810,  one  fine  morning,  the  Turks  hung  thirty  Biskris  at  Algiers,  on  account  of 
an  insurrection  of  their  compatriots  in  the  oasis  of  Zaab;  and  in  1823  the  Kabyles  near 
Bugia  having  made  some  Janissaries  prisoners,  the  Dey  seized  all  those  in  Algiers,  thereby 
saving  the  heads  of  his  Turks.  The  latter  kept  with  all  the  tribes  kaids,  who  were  over- 
seers, like  the  mitsi  dominici  of  Charlemagne ;  and  they  only  used  violence  to  get  what 
was  owed  them  when  other  means  failed,  after  which  a  body  of  Janissaries  was  sent  to 
enforce  compliance.  These  often  disanned  the  whole  refractory  tribe  and  piUaged  it,  but 
respected  the  women.    Baron  Baude. 

§  Prince  PUckler  Muskau,  who  visited  Algiers  in  1835,  and  wrote  a  very  Amwring 
aocoimt  of  his  adventures  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  called  SemiloMo  in  Africa^  saw  them  still 
ere  their  feathers  had  much  drooped ;  and  relates,  in  glowing  colours,  the  gallant  bearing 
of  the  tpahis  in  their  scarlet  boumouse,  and  the  dashing  chivalry  of  Yousouf,  a  Janissary 
from  Tunis,  whose  adventures  are  almost  fabulous,  and  may  serve  to  fr^eshen  the  diryneaa 
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We  learn  that  those  who  rexnam  at  Algiers  are  generally  fine  men» 
with  £Edr '  skins,  a  stem  look,  and  strong  features.  They  lire  like  the 
Moors,  with  whom  they  may  be  easily  confounded;  and  you  may  at  tiines 
meet  them  on  the  walks,  in  the  cafes,  bazaars,  shops,  &c.  Their  dress 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Moors;  and  they  commonly  like  light- 
coloured  clothes,  and  a  shirt  of  gauze  with  full  sleeves,  large  trousers 
scarcely  reaching  to  the  ankles,  a  silk  girdle,  and  a  caftan  qver  it  very 
frequently.  The  sleeves  of  the  caftan  are  very  broad;  the  front  is  deco- 
rated with  agrafes,  and  gold  and  silver  embroideries.  Old  Turks,  or  those 
invested  with  dignities,  wear  a  long  pointed  beard;  the  young  men  only 
wear  mustaches;  but  all  shave  the  head.  The  younger  Turks  wear  the 
fez-cap  and  no  turban;  but  with  the  Turks  of  a  certain  age,  the  turban  is 
a  long  and  narrow  roll  of  silk,  muslin,  or  cachmere^  wound  round  the 
fez;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  folds,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  this 
article  of  dress,  bespeaks  the  class  or  profession  of  the  wearer.* 

Captain  Eozet,  who  visited  Algeria  soon  after  the  conquest,  has  left 
ample  particulars  respecting  the  Janissaries,  whose  morals  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  strict;  for  he  states  that,  after  exhausting  all  the  volup- 
tuous enjoyments  natural  to  man,  they  were  addicted  to  unnatural  prac- 
tices of  classical  notoriety;  nor  is  this  practice,  unfortunately,  confined  to 
the  Turks,  f  Children  of  Turks  and  Christian  women  enjoyed  the  consi- 
deration of  Turks,  and  could  become  Janissaries;  but  children  of  Turks 
and  Moorish  women  were  an  inferior  cast,  excluded  from  the  dignities  of 
their  fathers,  and  named  Koulouglis, — from  the  Turkish  words  kouL,  slave; 
and  ougMi,  sons. 

Agriculture  was  despised  by  the  Turks,  whose  beautiful  gardens  were 
commonly  cultivated  by  Kabyles,  or  Christian  slaves.  Most  of  the  Turks 
engaged  or  speculated  in  piracy,  and  some  in  trades,  selling  jewels,  es- 
sences, perfumes,  and  valuable  stuffs.     They  also  engage  extensively  in 

of  barren  description.  Yousouf  is  said  to  be  a  Christian  and  an  Italian  by  birth, 
kidnapped  and  brought  to  Tunis  in  early  childhood^  i^hen  his  beauty  striking  the  Bey, 
he  named  him  one  of  his  pages.  An  ill-starred  intimacy  soon  sprang  up  between  the 
handsome  Yoiisouf  and  the  Bey's  daughter;  and  they  were  surprised  m  one  of  their  in- 
terriews  by  a  slave,  whom  Yousouf  killed,  cut  up,  and  concealed,  to  prevent  detection. 
Yet  fearing  disclosure  and  death,  he  left  his  Dido,  and  the  shores  of  Carthage  by  a  vessel 
bound  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  French ;  and  at  the  head 
of  the  spahis,  after  many  dashing  achievements,  including  the  fabulous  capture  of  Bona 
in  1333  with  the  Baron  d*Annandy,  a  most  gallant  French  soldier  of  fortune,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier -general.  Yousouf  visited  Paris  some  yectrs  since,  and  again  lately ; 
and  his  short  but  well-knit  frame  and  liqiiid  yet  fiery  black  eyes  are  said  to  have  done 
considerable  execution  among  French  hearts.  In  short,  there  was  a  Yousouf  fever. — 
Spahi,  I  may  add,  is  the  name  of  the  yeomanry  or  irregular  cavalry  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire.  An  excellent  account  of  this  gallant  body  of  men,  who  200  years  ago 
could  have  ridden  over  all  the  Husaias  in  two  months,  occurs  in  Sir  Paul  Bycant's  Present 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1662,  p.  347. 

*  Berbrugger,  uH  supra. 

t  Eooet^  Voyage  dans  la  B^;enoe  d'Alger,  1833. 
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the  manufacture  of  carpets  at  Algiers,  which  are  not  so  handsome,  but 
softer  and  more  comfortable  than  those  of  Turkey.  Honesty  vas  always 
the  characteristic  of  the  Turk.  The  hamal  of  Constantinople  could  be 
trusted  any  where  with  your  luggage;  and  the  Algerian  Turk  never 
cheated  in  trade.  Friction  with  Christendom  has  probably  taught  them 
by  this  time  the  arts  of  lying  and  dieating.^ 

Most  human  characters  and  institutions  have  two  phases,  light  and 
shade;  nor  are  the  Turks  an  exception  to  the  rule;  and  we  cannot  bid 
adieu  to  them  without  regretting  the  extinction  of  their  virtues  together 
with  their  vices.  Like  the  American  ^Indians,  it  seems  to  be  their  fate  to 
fall  before  the  sickle  of  European  civilisation,  or  barbarism;  and  it  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  dwell  on  their  expiring  agony,  and  reap  some  wisdom 
from  their  ashes.  Limb  after  limb  of  the  mighty  Ottoman  empire  has 
been  lopped  off  of  late,  and  the  axe  now  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  But 
though  Western  somnolence  and  jealousies  may  suffer  the  city  and  land 
of  the  Sultan  to  expire  in  the  rude  embrace  of  Russia,  we  will  not  suffer 
the  majesty  and  energy  of  the  children  of  Othman  to  go  unchronicled  in 
these  pages. 

Though  cruel  and  bigoted  in  the  days  of  their  pride,  the  Turks  had  a 
mighty  glowing  faith,  the  secret  of  their  power;  while  its  want  is  the  key 
to  our  weakness.  Deficient  in  science  and  its  appliances,  they  were  eman- 
cipated from  our  scribblomania,  and  lived  in  happy  ignorance  of  literary 
indigestion  and  repletion.f  Hence  they  had  greater  concentration  and 
power  of  will,  more  freshness  and  originality  of  character.  We  have  al- 
luded to  their  honesty;  and  though  piracy  would  seem  little  compatible 
with  the  love  of  truth,  yet  history  has  shown  that  the  proud  Osmanli 
rarely  stooped  to  lies.  We  must  not  forget  their  tenderness  for  the  brute 
creation;  which,  though  apparently  incompatible  with  their  ferocity  to 
Christians  and  foes,  is  another  of  the  anomalies  and  twofold  phases  of 
national  character.} 

Nor  can  we  suffer  these  few  lines  on  the  departed  lights  of  Turkish  life 
to  escape  us,  without  expressing  a  regret  that  the  friction  with  Indo-Ger- 
manic  civilisation  has  not  been  more  profitable  to  them,  and  honourable  to 
us.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Voltaire  and  Diderot  should  be  our  harbiugers 
in  the  East,  and  oracles  with  the  Turkish  youth  ;§  and  it  savours  more  of 
our  barbarism  than  of  our  Christianity,  that  we  cannot  extend  the  march 
of  mind  without  abetting  the  spread  of  moral  and  physical  poisons;  or 
inoculate  the  nations  with  our  civilisation,  without  grasping  their  terri- 

*  For  ample  iUustrations  of  the  manly  honesty  and  straightfonrardneaB  of  the  Turidafa 
character,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Walsh's  Residenoe  in  Constantinoiile, 
and  to  Miss  Pardoe's  City  of  the  Sultan,  1888. 

t  Montaigne's  Essays, 

t  Dr.  Walsh's  Residence  in  Constantinople,  2  yoIs. 

§  Maofiu>lane's  Turkey. 
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tory  and  enslaying  their  sons.  But  Christiainity  and  politics  are  still  wide 
as  the  poles;  and  whilst  Birmah  and  Scinde  faU  into  our  toils  in  the  East, 
we  must  not  complain  of  the  dungeons  of  Siberia,  of  the  agony  of  Cir- 
caasia,  or  of  the  northern  tempest  hangmg  over  Stamboul. 

We  have  observed  that  alliances  frequently  took  place  between  the 
Turks  and  Moorish  women,  and  ultimately  some  of  the  most  important 
families  of  the  regency  became  allied  to  them.  From  l^ese  relations 
sprang  the  Eoulouglis,  or  sons  of  slaves,  who  received  this  name  from 
their  mothers.  Filling  a  kind  of  transition  position  between  the  two 
races,  they  occasionally  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  Turks,  and  sometimes 
did  good  service  to  both  parties.  They  had  enjoyed  for  60  years  (to  1830) 
a  considerable  share  in  the  govemm^it,  and  began  to  form  an  imposing 
military  force*;  and  in  the  last  Turkish  census,  a.d.  1829,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  Koulouglis  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  8688.* 

All  the  Koulouglis  have  shown  themselves  invariably  well-disposed  to 
the  French  from  the  first,  and  have  accordingly  met  with  much  persecu- 
tion from  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  Arab  race. 

This  race  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Janissaries,  and  is  se- 
parated from  the  natives  by  manners,  and  by  the  use  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, which  they  speak  almost  universally.  They  answer  excellently  well 
as  mediators  and  channels  of  communication  between  the  French  and  the 
Arabs  and  Kabyles.t 

They  are  generally  very  handsome  men,  having  regular  features,  well- 
shaped  eyes,  a  fair  and  smooth  skin,  strongly  developed  muscles,  and  a 
certain  embonpoint,  proceeding  doubtless,  from  their  mothers.  The  mar- 
riage of  European  with  African  blood  can  be  detected  in  their  appearance ; 
for  they  have  the  nonchalence  and  haughtiness  of  the  Turics,  blended  with 
the  lymphatic  temperament  of  the  Moorish  women,-— especially  the  girls, 
who  are  also  invariably  brought  up  like  their  mothers.  Their  costume  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Moors  and  Turks ;  but  they  pride  themselves  on 

•  At  A  Wera 2076 

Provinoe  of  Constantixia      .           .                      .           .  1180 

Ditto  Oran 1402 

Ditto  Tittery 1415 

On  the  Oued-Zeitoun            .....  2665 

Total 8688 

t  Baron  Baude,  voLiiL  p.  231.  The  history  of  the  KonlougHs,  though  muoh  less  inte- 
resting than  that  of  the  Janissaries,  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  annals  of  the 
regency,  almost  always  sharing  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  their  sires  the  Turks.  Yet  in 
1626,  under  the  reign  of  Maharan,  they  revolted  against  the  Janissary  militia,  and  de- 
vised a  conspiracy  that  almost  overthrew  the  Turkish  power  at  Algiers,  and  whose  discovery 
led  to  a  horrible  massacre.  Though  far  from  enjoying  any  high  consideration  under  the 
Dey,  yet  the  corps  of  spahis  (Turkish  cavalry)  was  commonly  recruited  from  amongst 
them. 
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extreme  cleanliness,  and  even  a  kind  of  coquetry  in  tbeir  dress,  which  is 
not  unbecoming  their  character,  and  recall^  the  Asiatic  tckdebu.*  Almost 
all  rich  enough  to  do  nothing,  thej  follow  no  profession,  scarcely  taking 
the  trouble  to  work,  and  remain  for  days  plunged  in  apathy,  whilst  their 
slaves  cultivate  their  gardens,  and  receive  chastisement  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  work.  The  young  men  study  attitudes  in  walking,  to 
display  the  beauty  of  their  figure. 

The  Koulouglis  are  distinguished  above  all  the  races  in  Algeria  for 
excessive  vanity  and  profound  ignorance.  In  the  social  machinery, 
before  1830,  they  were  confounded  with  the  Moors,  and  had  no  right 
to  the  privileges  of  their  sires ;  yet  they  seldom  had  cause  to  fear  any 
persecution  from  the  Janissaries,  because  of  the  affinity  existing  between 
them.  They  were  only  required  to  take  up  arms  in  time  of  war ;  and 
their  pacific  character  has  impeded  the  just  appreciation  of  their  natural 
valour. 

The  Koulouglis  profess  the  Mussulman  religion,  in  which  they  are 
brought  up  ;  but  their  £a.ith  is  characterised  by  the  same  indifference  that 
they  display  in  all  the  acts  of  life.  They  are  not  superstitious,  and 
only  atlend  to  the  forms  of  religion  to  show  they  believe  in  God.  Ex- 
ceeding the  Turks  in  apathy,  they  do  not  make  it  a  point  of  conscience 
to  attend  the  mosques.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  to 
state  that  the  Turks  and  Koulouglis,  who  are  all  Sunnites,  or  orthodox 
Mahometans,  observe  the  rite  of  Hanefi ;  whilst  the  Arabs  and  Ber- 
bers are  Malekites.  The  Turkish  tongue  was  only  used  in  the  odjak  of 
the  Janissaries  and  amongst  t]ie  Koulouglis,  and  was  employed  for  all 
official  acts.f 

There  is  yet  anothei*  tribe  of  the  Semitic  race  diffiised  in  Algeria,  as 
throughout  the  world  j  a  people  of  riveting  interest,  and  yet  generally 
deficient  in  the  nobler  and  more  gallant  characteristics  of  human  nature  : 
I  mean  the  Jews. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  scattered  throughout  Barbary,  and  have 
managed,  as  usual,  to  thrive  there,  notwithstanding  greater  insults  than 
the  Disabilities  Act,  and  harsher  persecution  than  the  Ghetto.  Those  Jews 
who  live  scattered  among  the  Kabyle  tribes  differ  from  the  other  Israelites 

^  A  Persian  word  for  gentleman  or  dandy,  used  only  in  the  East,  and  oocuriing  Sn  the 
following  Arabic  proverb : 

^5^1/*-     0;-K)    ^y»     ^l^     ^_,-.U-    ^^c-^ 

Hhaiabi,  tohalabi,  ehAmi,  choumi,  mom,  kharamt:  the  Aleppian  is  a  fop,  the  Damaaoan 
cunning,  the  Egyptian  a  thie£    A.  Bellemare's  Orammatre  Arahe,  p.  98. 

t  It  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  this  hybrid  race,  which  seemed  bom  for  a  gentle, 
lasy,  and  voluptuous  life,  will  die  out  in  Algeria,  as  the  recruiting  and  immigration  of 
Turks,  who  kept  up  the  stock,  has  ceased  since  the  conquest  in  1830.  Berbrugger's 
Algeria,  ilL  pp.  8-9.    See  also  Oftptain  Roxet's  Voyage,  &o. 
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of  Algeria  by  the  period  of  their  establishment,  by  their  manners  and  lan- 
guage ;  and  all  that  they  have  in  common  consists  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, in  the  basis  of  their  Hebrew  faith  * 

Under  the  sky  of  Africa,  as  in  Europe,  this  wondrous  people  have 
preserved  their  special  type :  an  aquiline  nose,  a  black  heard,  a  magnifi- 
cent but  deceptive  eye,  a  clear  but  colourless  complexion.  Their  appear- 
ance is  less  scriptural  and  engaging  than  the  interesting  characteristics  of 
the  Lithuanian  Jews,  many  of  whom  present  a  striking  likeness  to  our 
ideal  of  Christ-like  and  apostolic  beauty,  f 

In  Algeria,  as  in  most  countries,  they  can  be  recognised  by  their  com- 
bined look  of  cheating  and  humility,  the  result  of  the  wrongs  of  ages  ;  and 
by  their  stooping  attitudes,  their  severe  features,  and  the  dark  rings  round 
their  eyes. 

As  always  where  they  muster  strong,  they  engross  almost  all  the 
commerce  :  bankers,  brokers,  and  agents,  they  are  the  Eothschilds  of  Al- 
geria. Nothing  can  be  done  without  them.  They  attend  to  aU  branches 
of  industry,  save  agriculture.  Active,  intriguing,  and  versatile,  they  form 
a  great  contrast  to  the  apathy  of  the  Moors. 

The  Jews  are  forbidden  in  Barbary  to  wear  gay  clothing ;  and  they  con- 
tinue their  partiality  for  the  sable,  notwithstanding  their  emancipation 
through  the  French  conquest.  Their  dress  consists  of  several  vests,  or 
waistcoats,  of  grey  cloth ;  of  wide  trousers  of  the  same  colour,  tied  round 
the  waist  by  a  blue  belt ;  and  the  majority  go  bare-legged,  though  a  few 
wear  stockings. :{ 

The  Jewish  women  at  Algiers  have  generally  a  greater  freedom,  and 
are  more  confidentially  treated  by  their  husbands,  than  the  Moorish  wo- 
men :  they  go  out  at  option,  and  do  their  own  commissions.  They  are 
commonly  pretty.  Matrons  or  maids,  they  go  with  uncovered  faces ;  and 
their  coiffure  consists  of  a  scmnah,  or  conical  head>dress  resembling  the 
ancient  hennin,  and  the  cap  of  the  French  cattchoises.     The  rest  of  their 

*  Baron  Baude,  vol.  iii.  History  has  recorded  the  date  and  cause  of  the  IsraelitSsh 
immigration  into  West  Africa,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  immemo' 
rial  establishment  of  the  Scenite  Jews,  who  in  the  whole  extent  of  Barbary  are  mixed 
with  the  Berber  population,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  forms  the  foundation  of  this 
immigration  from  the  East  and  Syria,  which  Sallust  has  related  in  those  words  :  "  After- 
wards the  Phoenicians — some  for  the  sake  of  lessening  the  pressure  at  home,  others  from 
motives  of  ambition  and  curiosity — ^built  Adrumetum,  Hippo,  Leptis,  and  other  cities  on 
the  sea-shore.*'  (Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurth.  p.  77.)  Numerous  Jewish  migrations  occurred 
during  the  persecutions  of  Adrian ;  and  in  the  third  century  these  emigrants  formed  in- 
dependent tribes  in  the  Hedjaz  near  Medina,  and  near  Mecca;  and  their  religion  spread 
in  Yemen.  If  we  may  believe  the  Arab  historians,  most  6t  the  African  Berbers  and 
Arabs  professed  the  Hebrew  fiaith  in  the  seventh  and  «ghth  centuries,  and  the  preaching 
of  Mahometanism  made  no  way  amongst  them.  This  would  appear  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Jews  forming  till  lat^y  (1843)  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  Algiersj,  and 
moi«  than  four-fifths  of  that  of  Oran. 

f  Marquis  de  Custine's  Voyage  en  Bxame. 

t(.  Berbrogger,  part  iii. 
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costume  consists,  ^th  the  common  women,  of  a  fiill  blue  cotton  gown, 
without  being  confined  at  the  waist,  with  very  short  sleeves,  letting 
those  of  the  chemise  descend  below  them.  The  poorer  sort  put  a  kind 
of  cap  on  their  head  instead  of  the  sarmah,  letting  the  point  fall  back  on 
the  neck.  Like  most  of  the  men^  they  generally  go  bare-legged  and  baie- 
footed. 

The  young  girls  wear  their  hair  long  and  ][^aited  in  a  tail,  to  which 
they  tie  red  and  blue  ribbons.  As  a  coiffure,  they  wear  a  small  but  very 
elegant  cap  of  green  velvet,  adorned  with  a  golden  tassel,  ^nd  with  a  bor- 
der also  of  gold,  forming  the  sides  of  that  kind  of  Greek  cap  whidi  passes 
gracefully  under  their  neck,  where  it  is  tied.  Some  sweet  faces  and  regn^- 
lar  features  are  often  seen  amongst  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful 
than  a  pretty  Algerian  Jewess  going  to  the  fountain,  and  carrying  a  pitcher 
on  her  head.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  a  vision  of  this  nature  that 
inspired  the  pencil  of  Horace  Vemet,  when  he  designed  his  admirable 
Bebecca;  in  the  same  way  that  you  find  the  prototype  of  his  Eliezer, 
with  a  parti-coloured  white  and  grey  burnouse,  in  many  a  Bedouin  of  the 
Sahara. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  the  Jews  inhabit  chiefly  the  northern  provinces, 
and  are  even  now  called  Philistines.^  like  the  Kabyles  among  whom 
they  live,  they  take  part  in  war,  and  are  not  withered  by  slavery .t 

Under  the  Turks,  the  Jews  formed  a  notable  part  of  the  population  of 
Algeria ;  but  they  suffered  grief  ous  burdens  and  m(»tifying  insults.  Hence 
they  gave  the  French  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  their  condition  has  been  so 
much  improved,  that  they  have  turned  the  tables  on  their  former  tyrants, 
whom  they  often  treat  with  contumely  and  harshness.  This  circumstance, 
by  increasing,  the  hatred  of  the  other  native  races  to  them,  has  led  the 
Israelites  to  dread  greatly  the  departure  of  the  French,  as  the  Ishmaelites 
would  not  fail  to  revenge  themselves  bitterly  upon  them  again  if  they 
recovered  the  upper  hand.  In  the  present  day  they  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  land-trade  and  brokerage.  Their  children  frequent  the  French 
schools,  speak  the  French  tongue,  and  assume  the  Frank  dress,  without 
losing  the  spirit  of  caste.  They  readily  become  lawyers'  clerks  and  em- 
ployes of  government ;  they  are  already  initiated  into  French  legislation ; 
and  the  natives  have  no  other  consulting  advocates. 

The  populations  of  the  East  in  general,  and  the  Jews  in  particular,  have 
always  shown  too  great  a  tendency  to  fence  themselves  into   8ep«rato 

*  Berbrugger,  part  iii.  p.  4. 

f  Kabyle  Jews  are  also  found  in  the  regency  of  Algeria,  especially  in  the  AiireM 
mountain,  in  the  provinoe  of  Conatantina.  It  Lb  probable  that  they  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Libyan,  Gntulian,  and  Nomidian  populations,  when  they  were  conquered  and  driven  back 
into  the  mountains  by  the  invasions  of  the  Vandals  and  Arabs ;  and  this  participation  in 
their  fortunes  gave  them  probably  the  right  of  naturalisation  among  the  true  aboriginal 
natives.  Bee  GrSberg  d'Hemso,  Specchio  geografloo-statistioo  deU*  Imperio  di  SCnooeo, 
1836. 
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races  and  castes,  treating  each  other  as  enemies  and  strangers^  though 
living  under  the  same  sceptre.* 

Baron  Baude  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  census  of  the  Jews  id 
1841 ;  and  he  could  not  procure  any  of  the  Kabyle  Jews.t 

The  whole  Jewish  population  of  the  regency  amounted  in  December 
1849  to  19,0284 

We  rejoice  to  think  that  the  sorrows  of  this  mystical  race  are  at  an  end 
in  Algeria,  and  that  under  the  enlightened  religious  code  of  France, — a 
model  on  this  point  to  the  nations,  though  a  warning  on  so  many  others, 
— they  can  once  more  retrace  while  they  outgrow  the  steps  of  their  mighty 
ancestors,  by  securing  that  pedestal  of  all  human  greatness,  self-respect.  A 
fair  field  is  open  to  them  there,  and  opening  elsewhere.  It  will  take  time 
for  them  to  shake  off  the  rust  of  ages ;  but  if  they  put  their  hands  manfully 
to  the  plough^  and  drop  the  convict's  dress  and  mind,  they  may  yet  stand 
forth  once  more  as  '^  a  chosen  generation  and  a  peculiar  people  ;**  and 
should  they  see  the  wisdom  of  disencumbering  themselves  of  their  narrow 
pride  and  bigotry,  a  bright  future  may  very  probably  await  this  singular 
people.  The  luxuriance  of  their  eastern  fancy,  and  the  shrewdness  of  their 
mother-wit,  improved  and  chastened  by  an  infusion  of  Germanic  chivalry 
and  thought,  might  lead  to  massive  and  brilliant  phases  of  humanity  yet 
unborn.  A  cross  between  the  seers  of  Judah  and  the  vikings  of  Odin 
would  beget  a  giant  progeny. 

Other  populations,  few  in  number  but  rich  in  interest,  occur  on  this 
soil  of  Algeria,  which  having  been  so  long  and  so  often  the  battle-field 
and  the  high-road  of  nations,  must  naturally  present  the  relics  of  sundry 
warriors  and  wanderers  in  its  sand-wastes  and  fastnesses.  We  have  visited 
the  Kabyles  ;  let  us  enter  the  oases,  and  scale  the  Great  Atlas  ;  and  among 
the  snows  of  Auress  and  the  palms  of  Zaab  we  shall  find  pure  and  inde- 
pendent types  of  historical  and  mythical  races.  Thus,  true  Germanic  sons 
of  the  Vandal  flood  are  still  preserved  in  the  far  south  as  well  as  at  Bugia. 

Most  of  the  great  tribes  that  are  not  Arabs  have  representatives  at 
Algiers,  where  they  are  formed  into  corporations  of  workmen,  subject  to  a 
rigorous  organization  and  hierarchy  analogous  to  that  of  our  ancient 

*  Baron  Baude,  vol.  iii.  Many  of  the  Jews  in  Algeria  have  embraced  useful  trades ; 
those  of  tailoring,  gold-drawing,  and  jeweUering  have  the  preference,  and  some  are  vefy 
good  masons.  The  commerce  of  supplying  the  tissues  of  £\irope  to  the  tribes  is  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands ;  and  those  of  Constantina  carry  on  manu£eioturing  industry  on  a 
large  scale,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  Iboms.  Most  of  the  rich  families  have  houses 
at  Algiers. 

f  The  following  were  the  French  returns  of  Jewish  population  in  1839  and  1849 :  (Ba- 
ron Baude^  toL  iii.) 

1839.  1840. 

Algiers             ....  6065  7289 

Oran 3364  .  7749 

Constantina     .           .           .           .  698  3990 
t  Tableau,  1860,  p.  113. 
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guilds.  The^e  oorporations  oonsiated  of  5599  souls  in  1849  *  The  thre^ 
last  corporations  belong  to  the  Zaab  country,  the  others  to  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  regency.  At  all  times  &  great  number  of  Saharians 
have  annually  emigrated  from  the  interior  to  the  capital, — ^like  the  AuTer- 
gnats  and  the  Savoyards  in  France,  and  the  Tyrolese  in  Qermany, — 
in  order  to  pocket  a  few  earnings  and  better  their  condition  at  hom& 
These  emigrant  corporations  at  Algiers  were  governed  by  a  chief  named 
Amiu,  who  was  charged  with  the  police  of  the  body.  The  amin  was  like 
the  agent  of  a  commercial  company,  the  magistrate'  of  a  little  soctetj, 
and  the  father  of  a  fiunily.  The  three  chief  cwporations  are  those  of 
the  BiskriSy  the  Mocabites,  and  the  Aghrouaths.f 

1S8&  1899.  1849. 

*  Kabylos     . 


2258 

2829 

1817 

185 

278 

206 

702 

808 

861 

8S1 

814 

756 

91 

116 

110 

MEitaB 
Mozabitos 
Biskris 
El-Aghrouaths 

4097  m6  5599 

t  The  Biskris  live  to  the  aooth  of  the  graat  Salt  lake  of  Ohott    They  have  aaUoir  oom- 
plezions  and  serioiu  maunen;  their  customs,  morals,  and  oharaoter  differ  essentially  finom 
those  of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  other  tribes.    Tet,  fi!t>m  their  language,  a  oomipt  dialect  of 
the  Arabic,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  scattered  relics  of  that  celebrated  people,  and  that 
their  customs  have  been  affected  by  admixture  with  the  aborigines.    This  hypothec  is 
strengthened  when  we  reflect,  tha^  Uie  territory  which  they  inhabit  must  needs  have  been 
crossed  by  the  tides  of  Arabs  who  conquered  Africa  in  the  seventh  century.    Their  cha- 
racter  is  complaisant  and  fidthfVil ;  they  were  employed  in  most  houses  as  confidential 
serrants ;  they  monopolised  the  baking  trade ;  were  the  only  commissawes  at  Algiers,  and 
the  only  emj^oy^a  of  the  goTemment  on  publio  works;  and  they  were,  moreover,  the 
commercial  agents  between  Algiers  and  Gadamez.     At  present  they  ore  porten^  and 
even  agricultural  labourers,  navvies,  &e.    Blindness  is  a  very  common  disease  in  this  small 
nation,  possibly  proceeding  from  their  propinquity  to  the  glowing  sands  of  the  desert. 
Their  religion  is  Mahometanism.    The  Mosabites,  or  the  Beni-Mozab,  inhabit  an  oasis  id 
the  Sahara  of  the  province  of  Algiers,  at  about  twenty  days*  earners  march  for  a  caravan, 
part  of  the  road  passing  through  the  desert,  and  without  any  wells.    The  Mosabites  are 
fidr,  but  their  features  and  type  are  those  of  the  Arabs.    (This  statement^  which  we  have 
borrowed  ftt)m  Berbrugger,  is  slightly  at  variance  with  that  of  Castellane,  ^o  deeorifaaB 
the  Mozabites  as  a  different  people  ftom  the  Arabs.     See  p.  110  of  the  Souvenirs,  and 
p.  31  of  the  present  work.)    Their  character  is  gentle  and  active ;  and  their  probity  is 
almost  proverbial  at  Algiers,  of  whose  government  they  were  quite  independent.    Their 
privileges  and  commerce  were  protected  by  written  covenants,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
government ;  and  in  civil  affairs  they  only  recognised  the  jurisdiction  of  their  Amin  at 
Algiers.    The  benefits  that  they  obUdned  fix>m  the  Deys  were  considerable ;  being  privi- 
leged agents  of  the  commerce  of  Algiers  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  enjoying  the 
monopoly  of  the  baths,  butcheries,  and  mills  of  the  capital.    They  follow  the  law  of  Mo- 
hammed, though  deviating  fix>m  it  in  several  particulars;  reftuing  to  perform  their  cere- 
monies in  the  usual  mosques,  and  having  one  of  their  own  outside  the  town,  appropriated 
to  their  particular  creed.     The  Biskris  are  handsomely  paid  for  the  services  that  they 
perform  for  the  French,  and  have  gained  as  much  as  the  Moon  have  lost  by  their  con- 
nection with  our  ndghbours.    With  regard  to  the  native  population,  it  is  proper  to  add^ 
that  the  Turks  and  Koulouglia  have  dwindled  down  to  a  handM  of  men,  lost  in  the  body 
of  the  Moorish  population.    For  fiulher  partioulon  consult  the  Tableau,  p.  110. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

UTILTTT  OF  SLAVERT — MAHOICETAN  AKD  CHBISTIAN  SLAVERY DEGRADED  STATE 

OF  THE  NIGER  BASIN — ^THE  SLAVE-TRADE  IK  AFRICA — ^THE  BLACKS  IN  MOROCCO 
— ^UNFORTCNATE  results  OF  THE  ATTEMPT  TO  STOP  THE  SLAVE-TRADE — THE 
DJELEF-^NATIVE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

IT  is  with  diffidence  that  we  venture  on  the  disputed  question  of  slavery, 
especially  as  we  are  led  by  our  honest  convictions  to  diflfer  on  certain 
points  from  many  venerable  names  and  authorities. 

Liberty  is  such  a  glorious  things  and  the  very  term  slavery  is  so 
odious,  that  it  requires  some  courage  and  much  sblid  argument  to  advance, 
and  not  a  little  patience  to  listen  to,  the  advocacy  of  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  some  forms  of  mitigated  slavery.  Yet  it  is  only  the  force  of 
habit  that  blinds  us  to  our  own ;  we  are  so  inured  to  our  chains  that  we 
do  not  feel  them ;  while  it  is  certain  that  the  four  historical  phases  of 
humanity  up  to  the  present  time — savage  life,  pastoral  life,  feudal  life,  and 
civilised  life — are  nothing  but  comparative  modifications  of  slavery.  A 
keener  sense  of  justice,  a  higher  relish  for  the  ideal,  a  better  ear  for  higher 
harmonies,  would  dash  the  cup  of  all  our  present  enjoyments  with  poison, 
and  banish  content  from  every  breast.  Our  perceptions  of  a  possible 
future  are  blunted,  though  the  chronic  throws  of  revolution  bespeak  the 
occasional  awakening  of  the  giant  to  a  sense  of  his  oppression.  Bevo- 
lutions  are  the  symbol  and  the  oHspriug  of  the  world's  social  slavery;  and 
whilst  legislation  mistakes  their  cause,  and  tries  to  doctor  them  with  po- 
litical treatment,  instead  of  enlarging  the  social  freedom  of  the  individual, 
the  streets  will  grow  barricades,  and  our  cities  crops  of  conspirators. 

The  social  movement,  like  all  others,  has  its  scale  of  degrees,  and 
slavery  admits  a  serial  order.  The  negro  in  America  is  low  in  the  scale 
of  slavery;  in  Africa  he  is  often  lower.  We  do  not  attempt  here  to  sug- 
gest the  cure  for  the  monstrous  evil  in  the  United  States.  We  grant  it 
at  once ;  but  St.  Domingo  and  common  sense  prove  that  the  evil  existing 
will  be  magnified  instead  of  lessened  by  immediate  and  entire  emancipa* 
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tion, — an  injustice  alike  to  the  planter  and  the  slave.     Gradual  transitions 
are  the  law  of  nature ;  and  the  only  safe  emancipation  is  that  by  degrees. 

But  slavery  in  America  is  not  slavery  every  where  ;  and  the  system  in 
Barbary,  like  that  of  Circassians  and  Georgians  at  Constantinople,  works 
well.*  It  might  seem  unnatural  for  the  Circassian  parent  to  sell  his  lovely 
daughter  to  the  Turkish  merchant;  yet  pride  and  ambition  prompt  him 
to  the  act,  for  she  may  be  the  mother  of  sultans.  Nor  are  we  wanting 
in  examples  of  high-born  parents  in  a  place  called  Britain  selling  their 
daughters,  that  they  may  wear  a  coronet. 

Mahometanism  has  ever  mitigated  slavery  ;  and  the  Koran  is  a  check 
to  the  master  and  a  comfort  to  the  slave.  It  recommends  manumission  as 
more  efficacious  for  the  salvation  of  souls  than  .much  fasting  and  many 
pilgrimages;  and  the  marriage  of  masters  and  slaves  is  encouraged  by 
custom,  t  In  short,  granting  what  circumstances  have  proved,  that  negro 
nature  cannot  bear  an  immediate  transition  from  the  niglit  of  the  Niger 
to  the  comparative  daylight  of  European  civilisation,  intermediate  steps, 
probations,  and  preparations  are  necessary;  and  of  such,  Mahometan  slavery 
offers  a  favourable  example. 

But  since  facts  are  ever  more  weighty  than  arguments,  we  will  here 
produce  some  evidence,  which,  with  the  inductions  that  may  be  thence 
derived,  appear  to  us  conclusive. 

We  are  informed,  ttat  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  the  average  price  of 
a  negro  is  four  camels'  loads  of  dates;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  there 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  men  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  horse.  J  This  is 
rather  a  promising  beginning,  as  showing  the  estimation  in  which  black 
souls  are  held  at  home.  But  to  proceed;  we  learn  from  another  authority, 
that  the  negroes  in  Algeria  possess  excellent  qualities  as  slaves,  whilst 
they  are  equally  notorious  for  their  defects  when  liberated.  Immediately 
that  they  are  emancipated  from  the  yoke,  they  become  thiefe,  traitors,  liars, 
bloodthirsty,  and  subject  to  the  most  desperate  passions  on  the  slightest 
opposition.  We  can  already  perceive  some  obvious  inductions,  which  we 
leave  to  the  reader's  skill  for  the  present.  Before  entering  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  slave's  position  in  Algeria,  we  will  analyse  the  routes 
taken  by  the  caravans  from  Soudan.  After  having  crossed,  on  leaving 
Algiers,  the  Atlas  chain  and  the  territories  of  the  nomadic  tribes  that  live 
to  the  south  of  Medeah,  you  arrive  among  the  Mezzabites,  who  extend  into 
the  Sahara  and  belong  to  the  Djeridi,  or  palmers ;  and  beyond  them 
stretches  away  the  vast  tract  of  treeless  country  known  as  the  Great  De- 
sert, infested  by  the  rovers  of  the  sands,  two  tribes  called  Touaths  and 
Tuaricks,  the  most  southern  of  all  the  Berber  race.§     The  latter  carry  on 

♦  See  Mitt  Pardoe's  aty  of  the  Sultan ;  and  Reyelationa  of  Roasia,  vol.  iL  the  chapters 
on  CircoBsia  and  Georgia. 

t  For  the  Mahometan  code  of  slavery,  see  Danmas*  Grand  D^rt,  p.  419. 
t  Baron  Baude,  ch,  xvii.;  Berbnigrger,  part  iSi;  Le  Grand  Desert. 
§  Caatellane,  p.  280;  Le  Grand  Desert;  Baron  Baude,  ch.  xrii* 
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their  commerce  and  depredations  as  far  as  the  Niger  and  into  the  vicinity 
of  Timbuctoo ;  and  their  daring  indostry  in  robbing  caravans  and  man- 
catching  constitutes  all  their  riches.  Some  of  them  carry  on  the  trade  of 
bagging  the  negroes  who  go  to  seek  salt  in  the  salt-lakes  of  the  desert : 
and  more  commonly  they  treat  for  them  by  purchase  from  the  petty 
princes  of  the  basin  of  the  Niger.  But,  however  obtained,  man-flesh  is 
always  the  staple  of  the  goods  brought  back  from  these  enterprises. 
Thieving  is  not  an  easy  trade  on  cameFs  backs ;  hence  the  kidnappers 
and  conveyers  of  stolen  men  are  different  tribes,  and  a  divbion  of  labour 
is  found  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  Those  who  carry  off  the  slaves 
do  not  export  them ;  they  sell  them  to  the  Touaths,  who  carry  on  trade 
with  the  Djeridi  and  the  Sahara.  The  ordinary  wholesale  price  of  the 
captives,  at  a  rough  estimate  and  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  is 
four  camels*  loads  of  dates,  or  its  equivalent  in  merchandise.  Now  these 
sixteen  quintals  of  dates,  which  amount,  they  say,  in  the  Sahara  to  a  value 
of  sixteen  francs,  may,  at  the  moment  of  exchange,  have  reached  a  value 
of  forty  francs  by  the  carriage.  The  caravan  performs  a  journey  of  seven- 
teen days'  march  to  reach  the  Mezzabites;  and  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the 
coasts  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  being  pillaged.  At  last  they  arrive  at 
Medeah,  whence  Algiers  used  to  be  supplied  (before  1830);  and  the 
current  prices,  on  which  the  merchants  gained  about  100  per  cent,  were 
200  boudjous  for  men  and  120  for  women  (360  and  216  fr.).* 

Hence  what  the  negro  has  lost  by  importation  into  the  regency  is  sl 
social  state  in  which  man  is  valued  at  much  less  than  40  fr.  {11.  15«.)» 
The  treatment  of  the  people  by  the  chiefs  of  Central  Africa  shews  a  brutah 
stupidity.  They  give  twenty  men  for  a  horse;  their  superstitions  require: 
bloody  sacrifices;  the  animadversion  of  a  priest  is  a  condemnation  to  death;, 
and  human  sacrifices  are  thought  to  honour  the  funerals  of  their  princes.. 
The  prisoner  of  war,  and  also  the  man  who  does  not  pay  his  taxes,  be- 
come slaves ;  it  is  not  thought  a  crime  to  sell  your  relations  in  a  family,, 
because  being  sold  is  not  thought  to  be  a  misfortune ;  fathers,  elder  bro- 
thers, and  even^  mothers  do  not  scruple  to  sell  their  children,  whose  life  is- 
of  so  little  value;  and  the  latter  do  not  think  it  a  misfortune,  to  judge- 
fi*om  their  appearance  in  the  bazaars,  f 

Moreover,  no  idea  of  degradation  accompanies  slavery  among  the  Mu&- 

*  The  returns  of  the  basaara  of  Egypt^  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  confirm  these  data* 
The  slaves  brought  to  Grondar,  in  Abyssinia,  most  of  them  Gallns,  are  sold  to  the  caravans 
by  the  child-stealers  for  one  or  two  talaris  per  head  (1  talari  is  worth  5  fr.  4  cent.).  Cas- 
tellane,  p.  268  et  seqq. ;  Le  Grand  Desert;  Baron  Baude,  ch.  xvii 

i*  Baron  Baude,  voL  ill.  ch.  xvii.  on  the  Negroes.  Qen,  Daumas,  at  p.  8  of  the  prefiice 
to  Le  Grand  Desert,  inserts  letters  that  reached  France  from  Gtorea,  dated  March  1847, 
mentioning  that  a  rigorous  blockade  of  the  coast  had  been  adopted  by  the  French  and 
British  cruisers  to  stop  the  slave-trade;  the  latter  undertaking  to  blockade  Gallinas,  where 
a  number  of  negroes  were  congregated,  ready  to  be  shipped  off.  The  proprietors  of  these 
slaves  finding  all  means  of  evading  the  cruisers  impossible,  and  being  unable  to  feed  them. 
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sulmans.  The  slave  is  the  compiuuon  of  his  master ;  he  maj  reach  (in 
Morocco)  the  high  dignities  of  the  empire;*  and  if  a  woman,  she  enters 
the  family  by  giving  birth  to  a  chief.  The  faithful  who  manumits  his 
like,  says  the  Koran,  saves  himself  from  the  punishment  of  humanity  and 
the  torments  of  hell.  Affiranchisements  by  will,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  are  veiy  frequent ;  marriages  with  slave-women  are  still  more  so; 
and  children  bom  of  black  concubines  belong  to  the  condition  of  the 
&ther.  Compare  this  with  American  prejudices,  and  infer,  reader,  where 
most  Christianity  is  to  be  found. 

Scrupulous  Mussulmans  think  themselves  bound  to  offer  liberty  to 
their  slaves  after  nine  years'  good  service,  because  it  is  thought  that  after 
that  time  they  have  paid  their  value  in  labour.  Hence  the  law  of  Mo- 
hammed has  many  ways  by  which  the  slave  may  attain  to  civil  liberty; 
and  thus  it  seems  to  bring  the  slave  by  violence  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  only  to  incorporate  him  in  it  at  last  by  affranchisement  In  this 
manner,  slaves  brought  from  the  Niger  to  Barbary  have  not  fallen  into 
slavery,  but  have  changed  it.  But  between  lihe  slavery  that  they  hare 
left  and  that  which  they  have  entered  is  all  the  difference  from  Fetichism 
to  Mahometanism,  from  perpetuity  to  transition.  Thus,  to  interdict  sla- 
very in  Barbary  would  be  to  throw  back  the  negro  into  perpetual  and 
hopeless  barbarism,  f 

The  origin,  history,  and  language,  &c,  of  the  slaves  is  still  in  a  great 
measure  a  mystery ;  even  their  country  is  unknown.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries tradition  makes  mention  of  a  heavenly  origin  for  man;  thus  the 
Indians  have  their  paradise  of  Brahma,  the  Jews  Eden,  the  Pagana  a 
golden  age.  But  nothing  like  this  occurs  among  the  negroes.  No  divine 
institution  has  consecrated  marriage  amongst  them ;  they  are  just  as  the 
ancients  left  them,  even  in  the  shape  of  their  brain.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  whites  and  blacks  seems  to  be,  that  we  have  the  prindiple  of 
our  perfectibility  in  us,  whilst  they  only  obey  impressions  from  without^ 
Immersion  into  white  society  seems  a  necessary  step  to  prepare  the  negro 
for  liberty.  But  this  must  be  done  gradually,  or  it  will  lead  to  mischief; 
hence  the  sudden  abolition  of  slavery  in  Africa  would  be  to  desert  public 
duty.  There  exist  plenty  of  facts  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
among  the  white  slave-owners  in  North  Africa  would  only  be  to  per- 
petuate and  consecrate  it  among  the  blacks.  The  regular  army  of  Morocco 
consists  of  20,000  blacks,  regularly  recruited  by  negroes  brought  by  cara- 

decapitated  2000  of  them,  fixing  their  heads  on  poles  raised  on  the  shore.  Some  French 
oiBoers,  who  happened  to  be  on  shore,  having  bitterly  complained  of  this  to  the  chiefs,  the 
latter  replied :  *'  What  can  you  expect  ?  If  you  no  longer  allow  us  to  make  money  by  our 
prisoners  of  war,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  butcher  them  aU."    Comments  on  this  £Mst  an 


*  Gri&berg  d'Hemso,  Speochio  geografloo-statisUoo  dell'  Imperio  di  Marocoo,  1886. 
t  Baron  Baude^  obasp.  XTii,  X  Ibid- 
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V1I18  from  Soudan  and  Timbactoo.  Though  purchased  as  slaves^  as  soon 
as  thej  enter  the  armj  they  become  free. 

At  Algiers  they  form  a  corporation  under  a  JcaU-loAis-fafny  or  chief.  On 
the  1st  of  January  1833  it  reckoned  390  persons,  and  in  1840,  408;  whilst 
the  census  of  1849  gave  a  return  of  563.*  Scarcely  one-fourth  of  them 
are  bom  in  Barbary.   In  Algeria  there  were  4177  in  1849. 

They  become  porters,  domestics,  syndics,  or  an  amin  of  their  own  cor* 
poration,  who  is  answerable  for  their  delinquenoies.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  a  supply  of  them  without  women,  experience  having  shown 
the  physical  necessity  of  their  society  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  nostalgia 
among  the  male  negroes  when  condemned  to  the  most  moderate  con- 
tinence, owing  to  the  amorous  idiosyncrasy  of  their  temperaments.  Their 
numbers  in  Algeria  amounted  to  1800f  in  1840,  being  principally  feniales. 
The  French  guaranteed  the  observance  of  their  laws  and  customs  to  the 
natives  in  Algeria  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  yet,  by  French  law,  the 
slave  on  crossing  a  French  threshold  is  free.  If  the  slave-trade  had  not 
been  interrupted,  this  distinction  would  have  been  illusory;  many  natives 
would  have  been  under-traders  in  slaves,  and,  eluding  the  law,  would  have 
obtained  employment  for  slave-labour  from  Europeans. 

On  a  broad  survey  of  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  religion  sanctions, 
and  prudence  suggests,  the  adoption  of  a  mild  and  organised  system  of 
negro  slavery  in  North  Africa;  that  it  is  the  only  efficient  means  of  inocu- 
lating the  negro  race  with  a  higher  civilisation;  that  it  increases  the  hap- 
piness of  those  exported,  and  diminishes  the  fearful  slavery  of  Central 
African  slaughter-houses ;  and  that,  if  mitigated  and  checked  by  the  clauses 
of  Christian  laws,  it  could  not  fail,  under  God,  to  be  a  great  instrument  in 
reclaiming  the  blacks  from  their  brutal  degradation,  and  in  preparing 
them  for  higher  political  and  social  phases.  If  such  results  have  flowed 
from  Mahometan  slavery,  what  might  not  be  anticipated  from  a  judicious 
system  tempered  by  a  Christian  spirit!  A  superficial  survey  exclaims 
against  the  whole  thing  as  a  base^  injustice ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  a 
more  scrutinising  examination  will  verify  our  inductions ;  and  that  it  will 
be  found  that  justice  and  expediency  both  advocate  as  well  as  tolerate 
the  practice  of  a  mild  system  of  slavery,  as  the  most  charitable  and  rea- 
sonable transitive  measure  for  the  negro  in  his  progression  from  a  moral 
and  intellectual  death  in  the  basin  of  the  Niger  to  the  intelligence  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  Caucasian  variety. 

In  1845  the  state  of  slavery  in  Algeria  was  as  follows  :  The  slaves  of 
natives  remained  in  slavery,  and  when  purchased  by  Europeans  enjoyed 
the  full  benefit  of  the  French  law  of  enfranchisement ',%  but  the  caravans 
to  Medeah  to  supply  Algiers  had  ceased,  though  the  Arab  tribes  of  the 

♦  Tableau,  1849. 

i*  Graborg  d'HemBo  Bays  that  the  negroes  in  the  empire  of  Morooco  amount  to  120,000« 

t  Ck)unt  St.  Marie.^ 
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Sahara  bordering  on  the  Great  Desert  still  import  kafilas  of  negroes  from 
Kachna  Haoussa.*  The  number  annually  imported  into  the  regency 
before  1830  reached  from  600  to  800. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  check  placed  upon  the  importation  of  blacks 
into  Algeria,  there  is  much  greater  outlet  for  this  traffic  at  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  in  Morocco,  into  the  latter  of  which  countries  12,000  negroes  are 
annually  imported,  t 

Lastly,  we  are  assured  by  the  latter  authority,  a  man  of  liberal  poli- 
tics and  philanthropic  heart,  personally  and  experimentally  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  negroes  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family 
in  Morocco,  and  are  much  superior  to  and  better  off  than  the  free  blacks 
of  Haiti ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  negroes  regarded  slaveiy  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans as  a  happiness,  t 

The  negroes  have  many  singular  customs  founded  on  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  and  mysterious,  universal  in  man,  by  which  they  work  on  the 
feelings  and  open  the  purses  of  the  Arabs.  Magic,  witchcraft,  mesmerism, 
and  fortune-telling  are  phases  of  a  general  truth  and  reality,  connected 
with  the  deepest  mysteries  of  anthropology;  and  the  crawling  negro  him- 
self, though  standing  on  the  lowest  platform  of  humanity,  has  been  taught 
by  instinct  the  profoundest  truths  of  science  and  philosophy.  Thus  ex- 
tremes ever  meet,  and  Quashy  tramples  on  the  stagnant  prejudices  of 
Boyal  Societies  and  Academies  of  Science.  The  most  remarkable  of  their 
magical  processes  in  Algeria  is  called  djeUp,  whose  object  it  is  to  make  the 
devil  enter  the  patient's  belly,  whereby  he  foresees  futurity.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  prevision  consult  the  chief  of  the  negroes  {d  kait4att8'Jan), 
ask  him  when  the  djd^  will  take  place,  and  pay  him  a  consideration  to 
be  present, — a  favour  never  accorded  to  Jews  or  Christians. 

The  process  can  only  take  place  on  forty  days  in  the  year,  which  are 
fixed  by  the  kait-laus-fan.  The  period  begins  commonly  at  the  Rhamadan  - 
and  the  night  before,  the  intended  patients,  generally  women,  resort>  ia 
company  with  an  old  man  and  woman,^  to  a  house  set  apart  for  negre 
superstitious  practices.  They  are  put  into  a  room  fumbhed  with  cushions 
and  carpets,  and  concealed  by  a  curtain.  The  old  folks,  with  the  help 
of  some  people,  make  a  kind  of  hell-broth  of  gum  arable,  an  essence 
.  called  sambel,  and  some  pieces  of  wood  called  calcari,  having  pre- 
viously killed  four  hens,  with  whose  blood  they  anoint  the  joints  of  the 

*  Baron  Baude  aays  the  importation  of  negroes  has  ceased,  yoL  ilL  ch.  xviL  Les  N^grea. 
his  remark  does  not  extend  to  the  Arabs  of  Chamblet,  &c  in  the  &r  south.    See  La 

nd  Desert,  by  General  Daumas. 

i*  The  divenity  in  dialects  is  sjb  great  as  that  amongst  the  physiognomies  of  the  ne* 
groes,  some  of  whom,  but  especially  of  the  negresses,  are  yery  handsome,  particularly  in 
i&gura  In  the  island  of  Cuba  alone,  we  are  informed  by  Baron  Baude  that  the  languages 
and  types  of  the  black  slaves  amount  to  27.  Baude,  roL  iii.  ch.  ZTiL;  Le  Grand  Desert, 
preface. 

i  Baude,  ubi  supra. 
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patients;  they  then  perfume  them  with  the  hell-broth  and  dress  them 
Tariously — long  caftans  to  the  heels^  belts  and  caps  with  shells  that  rattle 
together  on  dancing.  That  night,  or  next  morning,  twenty  or  thirty  musi- 
cians arrive  with  negro  instruments,  crouch  down  under  the  gallery  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  in  front  of  them  is  placed  a  carpet  for  money.  The 
court  is  swept,  but  no  mats  are  placed  on  it,  and  you  must  pass  over  it 
bare-foot.  Those  who  have  asked  to  be  present  are  brought  in  one  after 
the  other;  and  one,  or  at  most  two  of  the  possessed,  accompanied  by 
several  negresses  dressed  like  them,  are  brought  into  the  court  where  they 
are  perfumed,  and  then  abandoned  to  themselves. 

The  musicians  then  strike  up  a  terrific  din,  and  the  possessed  begins  to 
dance,  at  first  gently,  keeping  the  measure,  and  imitated  by  the  negresses. 
But  the  movements  of  the  chief  dancer  soon  become  quicker,  and  soon 
furious ;  he  or  she  emits  screams  and  displays  contortions.  This  is  the 
moment  when  the  devil  enters  his  body.  Those  present  who  wish  to  share 
the  advantage  then  step  forward,  and  throw  down  money,  tapers,  &c. 
The  music  becomes  stunning,  the  dancer  is  more  and  more  excited,  till  he 
falls  down  in  a  swoon.  Then  the  old  folks  advance  to  perfume  him,  like 
the  bottle-holders  refreshing  our  prize-fighters,  on  their  knees.  The  music 
ceases  during  this  interlude;  but  presently  recovering,  the  dancer  launches 
forth  again,  the  music  recommences,  and  the  same  scene  is  repeated  till  our 
Taglioni  is  utterly  worn  out,  when  the  devil  is  thought  to  have  obtained 
an  entrance. 

Such  is  a  ballet-dance  and  a  stance  magriitiqus  among  the  negroes, 
which  would  slightly  astonish  the  covUsae  of  the  Opera  or  the  lecture-room 
of  a  philosophical  institution. 

Learning  has  for  many  ages  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  the 
natives  of  Algeria,  and  hardly  any  education  is  found  among  the  Bedouins. 
Most  human  blessings  have  hitherto  been  curses,  and  most  curses  blessings^ 
owing  to  the  duality  of  all  human  concerns.  The  Arab  has  saved  his  faith 
at  the  expense  of  science,  the  European  has  lost  it. 

The  Moorish  and  Turkish  boys,  as  we  have  seen,  are  sent  to  school, 
where  they  learn  to  know,  like  Socrates,  that  they  know  nothing;  but  this 
knowledge,  instead  of  making  them  Solomons,  makes  them  like  our  philo- 
sophers, big  with  self-importance  ;  and  amidst  the  miracles  and  mysteriea 
of  creation,  conceive  themselves  giants  of  learning.  After  some  progress 
in  the  Koran,  they  are  initiated  with  the  same  care  into  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion ;  and  here  at  least  they  are  commonly  sincere,  except  after 
much  friction  with  Europeans. 

Their  medical  skill  is  small,  Uke  that  of  all  allopathists ;  but  they  have 
the  modesty  not  to  lay  claim  to  much.  Few  severe  diseases  are  cured, 
predestination  interfering  with  precautions,  but  helping  to  heal  the  sores 
of  the  soul  better  than  our  infidelity.  Many  trust  in  maugisrwhy  or  charms  ; 
the  natural  instincts  of  man  impelling  them,  though  blindly,  to  some  great 
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traths,  such  as  the  great  power  of  metah  over  the  animal  economy.  Pablic 
baths  are  used  in  aJl  diseases  by  these  barbarians,  who  have  condescended 
to  take  hints  from  the  Romans  in  hygiene,  and  who  have  invented  the 
water-cure  long  before  Preissnitz.  Like  6ur  hydropaths,  the  women  are 
rather  too  fond  of  dabbling  in  water;  but  as  they  use  it  warm,  it  boils  them 
and  soddens  them  into  premature  age,  instead  of  turning  them  into  icicles 
and  washing  out  their  vitals.  ' 

In  rheumatic  and  pleuritic  cases  they  puncture  the  part€  with  red-hot 
iron,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  if  necessary.  Decoctions  of  sandegourah 
(ground-pine)  or  globularia  fruticosa  are  administered  for  fevers ;  and  the 
common  scabious  of  Algeria,  as  a  salad,  frequently  removes  the  ague.  A 
drachm  or  two  of  the  root  of  round  birthwort  or  borietum  is  always 
given  for  colic  and  flatulency,  and  might  be  useful  to  certain  gentlemen 
in  Exeter  Hall ;  the  root  of  bookoke  or  arisarium,  dried  and  powdered^  is 
used  for  stone  and  gravel.  One  drachm  of  a  dark-coloured  drop  stone,  or 
the  same  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  orobanche  mauritanica,  is  reckoned 
good  in  diarrhoea.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  alkermes  in  honey  are  used  in. 
small-pox,  and  fresh  butter  is  applied  to  prevent  pitting.  Inoculation  and 
vaccination  are  in  small  repute ;  the  Arabs  not  having  more  wit  than  our- 
selves in  welcoming  new  blessings,  if  they  upset  cherished  prejudices  and 
canonical  follies.  They  try  to  heal  all  simple  and  gunnshot  wounds  by 
pouring  fresh  butter  almost  boiling  hot  into  the  part  affected;  a  treatment 
almost  as  absurd  as  the  mauly  system  of  bleeding  and  purging  employed 
in  England'  till  lately  with  hysterical  females  and  gentlemen  9f  delicate 
stamina. 

For  cases  of  swelling,  bruises,  inflammation,  &c,  the  leaves  of  the 
prickly  pear  are  roasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  ashes,  and  applied  as 
hot  as  possible  to  the  part  affected.  This  application  is  said  to  be  use* 
fill  in  the  Algerian  climate ;  it  brings  the  plague  and  other  tumours  to 
maturity,  and  it  is  known  to  cure  gout  without  any  repelling  quality. 
Here  is  a  windfall  for  the  plethoric  millionaires  and  used-up  legislators  and 
senators  of  Christendom.  We  may  shortly  anticipate  a  tour  to  Algeria  as 
a  substitute  for  the  moors,  after  a  gay  session  or  season,  for  sporting  mem- 
bers who  live  too  fast.  In  bruises,  inflammations,  &c.,  some  take  powder 
of  alhenna,  and  make  it  up  in  warm  water  into  a  cataplasm ;  this  tinges 
the  skin,  and  passes  into  the  blood  like  iodine,  mercury,  and  other  bless- 
ings of  our  pharmacopeia.  In  fresh  wounds  the  leaves  of  the  virga  aurea 
minor  foliis  glutinosis,  called  by  them  madramam,  is  found  to  have  a  good 
effect;  and  the  root  of  toufailet  or  thapsia,  roasted  and  applied  hot  to  the 
hips,  is  of  use  in  sciatica.  A  few  chief  medicines  or  douwas  are  made  use 
of,  in  taking  which  no  uniform  practice  is  observed ;  a  counterpart  to  our 
allopaths  and  allopathic  treatment,  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  with  blue-pill 
and  black-draught  as  nostrums.  Not  much 'more  caution  is  used  in  their 
administration  than  in  ours^  save  that  the  preparations  and  infusions  are 
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seldom  certain  death.  A  handful  of  dry  or  green  herbs  is  the  usual  dose. 
If  taken  in  a  decoction,  they  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  pour,  at  a 
'  venture,  half  a  pint  or  a  frhole,  or  more,  of  boiling  water  upon  it.  The 
Moors  call  these  medicines  traditional;  but  the  few  ingredients  in  the  shops 
of  their  tibeds  give  reason  to  think  that  their  doctors,  like  ours,  are  about 
as  ignorant  as  their  victims.* 

There  is  very  little  knowledge  of  mathematics  among  these  sons 
of  algebra;  astrolabes  and  other  monuments  of  their  sires'  genius  not 
being  understood  or  used  by  the  present  race.  The  calendars  they  pos- 
sess are  the  work  of  former  ages ;  but  they  are  not  much  used,  the  hours 
of  prayer  being  commonly  left  to  the  will  and  option  of  the  muezzin,  or 
crier.  The  thalebs,  or  savants,  pretend  to  a  great  insight  into  the  value 
of  numbers;  nor  are  they  singular  in  this  respect,  as  Neo-Platonists  and 
orthodox  prelates  have  united  in  attaching  special  virtues  to  a  trinity. 

They  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  asking  any 
thing  you  like  to  write  as  charms.'l'  Nor  are  they  so  idle  in  this  supersti- 
tion; for  what  wonders  can  exceed  the  every-day  familiar  doings  by  our 
fireside  ?  The  word  was  made  flesh ;  and  language  written  or  oral  is  a 
heavenly  telegraph  and  a  standing  miracle. 

They  have  several  musical  instruments,  but  do  not  write  down  their 
compositions.  The  music  of  the  Bedouin  is  rarely  more  than  one  strain. 
Social  and  domestic  harmony  is  not  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  though  they 
are  innocent  and  ignorant  of  imperial  spies  and  republican  order ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  their  musical  harmony  is  a  serious  violation  of 
the  organic  laws  of  acoustics.^ 

*  ElepliantiasiB  and  blindness  are  common  afflictions  in  Algeria,  as  in  Palestine.  For 
the  native  surgery,  pathology,  and  pharmacopeia,  see  Blofeld;  and  the  Vocabulaire 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,  by  Dr.  Lagger,  at  the  end  of  Le  Grand  Desert  of  Gen.  Daumas. 

t  Blofeld,  p.  230. 

I  The  aralebbah  is. composed  of  a  bladder  and  string,  and  is  the  commonest  instni- 
ment;  it  is  very  ancient,  as  well  as  the  gatpah,  or  conmion  reed,  open  at  each  end  like 
the  German  flute,  with  three  or  more  holes  on  one  side,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
person.  Its  compass  does  not  extend  beyond  one  octave.  Strolling  dervishes  and  Be- 
douins are  chiefly  conversant  with  this  sort  of  music.  After  collecting  a  crowd  of  people, 
they  chant  over  the  memorable  actions  of  the  Prophet  and  other  worthies.  The  iaar  is 
made  like  a  sieve,  consisting  of  a  thin  rim  or  hoop  of  wood,  with  a  skin  of  parchment 
stretched  over  the  top  of  it.  This  is  their  double-bass ;  they  touch  it  skilfully  with  the 
fingers  or  knuckles  under  the  palms.  It  is  the  tympanum  of  the  ancients;  is  used  all  over 
the  Levant  and  Barbary ;  and  the  shape  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  hands  of  the  statues 
representing  priests  of  Gybele  and  Bacchanals.    Blofeld,  p.  230 ;  Beibrugger,  part  iii 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
European  Sopulatton  anti  Orneral  jfttatu(tui(. 

EUBOPEAN  SETTLERS  —  THE  FRENCH  COLONISTS  —  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF 
EUROPEAN  SETTLERS — LATEST  TABLES — THE  COMPONENT  NATIONS — SPANIARDS 
MALTESE ITALIANS NATIVE   POPULATION. 

WE  now  pass  from  the  Semitic,  Mogul,  and  Ethiopia  races  of  Algeria, 
t.  6.  from  the  natives,  to  the  Indo-Germanic  inhabitants,  viz.  the 
emigrants.     The  French  army  requires  a  special  chapter. 

From  the  days  of  Rome  and  Carthage  to  this  hour,  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-Germanic  races  have  been  antipathic,  and  their  agreement  on  the 
soil  of  Algeria  is  yet  a  problem.  The  various  European  races  living 
together  under  French  sway  appear  to  harmonise  very  well,  presenting 
specimens  of  most  Christian  populations.  England  is  represented  by  the 
half-Arabic  Maltese,  who  are  equally  industrious  by  night  as  by  day, 
picking  pockets  at  all  seasons,  but  cutting  throats  after  sun-down.  The 
former  propensity  and  talent  they  share  with  the  true  Briton,  the  latter 
only  with  the  people  of  Ireland.  Of  Spaniards  there  is,  and  has  long 
been,  a  goodly  crop  in  the  coast  towns;  and  the  Mahonnese  make  very  good 
settlers.  The  vagabond  Swiss  are  casting  sheeps*  eyes  at  the  highlands 
about  Setif ;  and  la  belle  France  has  made  a  present  of  her  scum  or  her 
jewels  to  the  marshes  of  Bona  and  the  thistles  of  the  Mitidja.  Let  us 
examine  this  motley  group,  statistical  minutiae  being  referred  to  another 
page. 

The  European  population  in  Algeria  amounted  on  December  31,  IS^O* 
to  125,963  persons,  thus  analysed:  —  Province  of  Algiers,  56,784;  pro- 
vince of  Oran,  44,507 ;  province  of  Constantina^  24,672. 

In  December  1849  the  total  population  was  112,607: — Province  of 
Algiers,  57,810;  province  of  Oran,  35,24  6;  province  of  Constantinay 
19,551.  The  57,810  of  Algiers  are  nationally  analysed  as  follows: — 
30,897  French,  26,913  others.  Oran,  35,246=15,959  French,  and  19,287 
others.     Constantina,  19,551  =11,149  French,  8402  others.* 

♦  Tableau,  1860,  pp.  88-109. 
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With  regard  to  the  French  population  in  Algeria,  that  country  has 
been  a  great  issue  to  relieve  the  plethoric  symptoms  and  bad  humours  of 
the  mother-country,  by  draining  it  of  its  mauvaia  mjets.* 

The  French  do  not  constitute  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  European 
population,  and  are  considered  to  be  bad  settlers,  the  only  good  agri- 
culturists in  the  colony  being  foreigners.  But>  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  conquest  (1830),  the  only  French  civilians  attracted  to  Algeria 
were  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors,  and  men  of  bad  lives, — in  shorty  the 
usual  tail  of  an  army.f 

According  to  estimates  drawn  up  in  1842, 1843,  and  1845,  out  of  1000 
Europeans  there  were  on  the  average  415  Frenchmen,  320  Spaniards,  116 
Maltese,  103  Italians,  and  46  Germans.^: 

We  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  hopeful  description  of  the  European 
population  of  Algiers  in  1843  in  a  not^  below.  § 

We  propose  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  concise  tabular  view  of 
the  development  and  most  recent  state,  of  the  population  throughout 
Algeria ;  after  which,  we  shall  attend  to  the  French  army  in  Africa. 
The  European  civil  population  of  Algeria  amounted  only  to  45,000  per- 
sons in  1840,  and  on  the  Ist  January,  1845,  it  had  increased  to  75,867  ; 

*  Baron  Baude,  to  whom  was. confided  the  superintendenoe  of  the  Parte  police,  soon 
after  1830,  found  that  the  disturbances  (Snietttet)  were  occasioned  in  general  by  a  floating 
population  of  from  15  to  20,000  individuals,  consisting  partly  of  men  out  of  work,  partly 
of  idle  vagabonds.  The  prefecture  of  police  organised  a  mode  of  enrolment  for  Algeria^ 
and  thus  attracted  4500  of  the  most  energetic  of  these  rascals,  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  did  good  service  to  France  against  the  Arabs.  Of  this  more  anon.  Afpre* 
Bent  we  are  concerned  with  the  civil  population. 

t  Baron  Baude,  vol.  iii.  p.  123. 

t  Dawson  Borrer^s  Campaign  hi  the  Kabylie ;  Baron  Baude ;  St  Marie. 

§  French,  German,  and  Swiss  agiicultunsts  and  artisans  have  gone  to  the  promised 
land  of  Algeria  for  profitable  employment,  but  have  found  nothing  b^it  beggary,  with  the 
Immorality  that  attends  it ;  and  depending  upon  public  support,  they  have  become  in- 
capable of  honest  labour.  A  body  of  wretched  laszaroni  threatens  to  spring  from  the 
families  of  hardy  peasants,  who  constituted  the  first  emigrants.  But  the  new  system  has 
invited  a  far  worse  class  of  colonists  than  these  to  Algiers.  They  are  the  scum  of  the  sea- 
ports of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece :  men  who  have  forgotten  home,  and  who  speak 
a  jargon  of  aU  the  languages  in  Europe  ;  men  who  have  tried  all  professions,  with  equal 
want  of  reputation  and  success.  Every  where  and  id  every  thing  they  have  been  unfor- 
tunate. Each  of  them  has  a  story  to  tell  of  his  grievances,  and  the  wrongs  he  has  suf- 
fered from  his  government ;  and  they  are  all  martyrs  to  liberty.  But  the  fhiud  is  so  gross^ 
that  when  these  men  meet,  they  fairly  laugh  in  each  other^s  faces.  Such  is  the  higher 
class  of  society  brought  to  Algiers.  These  are  the  men  whom  Europe  sends  to  enlighten 
the  poorer  colonists,  and  to  be  an  example  to  Africa.  A  third  class  follows,  who  will  ruin 
ihe  place,  because  conduct  is  as  indispensable  to  success  as  capitaL  They  are  men  who 
have  been  ruined  over  and  over,  by  their  folly,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Speculators  from 
England,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  France,  have  fiocked  to  Algiers,  contributing 
nothing  to  its  progress  but  thebr  evil  destiny ;  and  they  are  most  assuredly  &ted  to  repeat 
the  failures  which  were  the  sole  causes  of  their  going  there.  Their  wretched  activity  is 
never  satisfied,  unless  when  adding  to  the  sum  of  losses  which  has'  always  distinguished 
their  career.  These  are  the  sorts  of  inhabitants  which  France  has  given  to  Algiers ;  and 
the  result  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from  the  acts  of  such  agents.    (Blofeld ) 
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thus  doubling  itself  in  leas  than  six  yean.    Of  the  latter  nnmbery  38,646 
were  Frenchmen,  and  37,221  foreigners  * 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  development  of  Enropean  popnlatioa 
till  1840,  after  which  it  began  to  make  rapid  strides.  Thus,  on  December 
31,  1846,  the  total  general  amounted  to  107,168  in  the  towns,  and  2238 
scattered  oyer  the  interior. 

The  increase  of  the  European  population  during  the  last  three  monffaa 
of  1846  was  3858 ;  but  the  general  increase  was  in  1845,  20,699  in- 
dividuals, whereas  in  1846  it  was  only  14,079.f 

Baron  Baude  informs  us  that  the  European  population  of  Algiers  m 
1840  differed  from  all  others.  It  is  chiefly  parasitical,  few  families  stay- 
ing there  from  choice4 

Having  brought  down  the  movement  of  Algerian  population  to  1846,§ 
we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  th^  reader  the  most  recent  official  tables 
of  the  French  government,  bringing  the  development  down  to  the  year 
1850;  which  wiU  close  this  bn^ch  of  our  subject 

General  European  population  of  Algeria  : 
Beo.  31, 18M  109,400 

y,       1847  108,893  decrease  .    .    .  5,507 

1848  115,101  increase  on  1847        10,844 

1849  112,607  decrease  .    .    .  2,494 

1850  125,963  increase    .    .    .        13,856 11 

*  St.  Marie ;  Dawson  Borrer.  f  Borrer,  p.  226. 

t  Baron  Baude,  yol.  iiL  chap.  ziy.  on  European  population,  observes  that  most  of  the 
Gkrmans  in  Algeria  belong  to  the  chuBs  of  migrating  journeymen,  who  pass  into  France, 
Italy,  &C.  mider  the  name  of  wnndemde  Burschentch^ft.  Tou  hare  all  temperatures  in 
Algeria.  The  Vandal  race  has  continued  thriving  near  Bugia ;  and  though  the  cactus 
and  the  palm  thrive  near  Algiers,  tfie  Alpine  pine  would  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  snow  at 
tho  top  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  climate  at  this  elevation  is  like  that  of  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  there  that  tho  Vandal  tribes  have  continued.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  common  sense  of  Baron  Baude  has  told  on  foreign  governments  and  speculators,  and 
that  they  are  endeavouring  to  adapt  the  selection  of  the  emigrants  to  the  locaUtaaa. 
People  from  the  Vosges  are  to  be  located  in  hilly  districts ;  and  a  Swiss  company  at 
Oeneva  is  agitating  a  grand  system  of  emigration  to  the  high'  cool  table-lands  round  Beti^ 
the  healthiest  part  of  the  colony. 

§  M.  Judheran  de  St.  Denis  supposed  that  ilie  regency  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  did  not  contain  more  than  2,000,000  6f  inhabitants,  the  population  of  most  of  tha 
towns  having  decreased  considerably  up  to  1880.  The  writer  believes  that,  in  stating  tha 
number  at  800,000,  we  are  very  i^ar  the  mark  ;  but  he  does  not  include  in  this  oalculatkMi 
those  who  dwelt  between  the  Little  Atks  and  the  Sahara,  who  were  never  entirely  subject 
to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  estimated  at  230,000  souls,  making  a  total  of  1^030,000,  or 
scarcely  47  inhabitants  to  every  square  league,  or  5760  acres. 

The  following  comparative  tables  of  European  population  in  Algeria  were  published  by 
the  French  government  in  1843 :  January  31st»  47,150 ;  March  Slsl^  47,038 ;  May  Is^ 
47,544  ;  June  Slst,  55,122 ;  October  1st,  57,642. 

At  the  latter  date  the  European  papulation  was  thus  composed :  French,  24,274 ; 
Spaniards,  18,548;  Maltese,  6402;  Italians,  6332;  Geimana, 2086:  total, 57,642.  Atths 
end  of  June  1842,  there  were  only  40,000  European  civilians  in  Algeria,  the  military  amoont- 
ing  to  about  80,000,  shortly  to  be  increased  to  94,000  or  95,OO0l  Emigration,  then 
greatly  on  the  increase,  had  more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  three  yean,  ss  at  the  end 
of  1840  there  were  only  28,786  dviliana  in  the  ookmy.    (Blo&ld.) 

II  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  kc,  1849^,  pp.  88  to  109. 
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The  biiths  in  the  three  years  from  1847  to  1S49  were  as  follows : 


Fvovliiew. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1 

& 

1 

j 

£ 

3 

5 

1 

1 

t 

AJgiera     .    .    . 
Oran    .... 

Constantina  .    . 

Total   .    .    .    .' 

1880 
540 
600 

lUl 
478 
244 

2521 

1018 

744 

1807 
659 
455 

974 

660 
292 

2281 

1319 

747 

1600 
786 
595 

1080 
832 
804 

2680 

1627 

899 

... 

... 

4288 

I 

... 

... 

4847 

... 

... 

5206 

This  gives  in  1S47, 412  per  cent;  in  1848,  3*77  per  cent;  and  in  1849, 
4-62  per  cent  of  the  total  births;  and  in  1847,  4-50  French,  and  3-71 
foreign  per  cent;  in  1848,  3*77  French,  and  4-83  foreign;  in  1849,  515 
French,  and  4-05  foreign  births  per  cent;  the  mean  being  4*47  French, 
and  3*93  foreign  per  cent. 

Passingtomarriages,wefind  1029  in  1847;  1052  in  1848;  and  1097  in 
1849;  giving,  in  1847,  099  per  cent;  in  1848, 0-91  per  cent;  and  in  1849, 
0-96  per  cent.  Of  these  marriages,  in  1847,  558  were  French,  175  mixed, 
and  301  between  people  of  other  nations.  In  1 848, 553  French,  171  mixed, 
and  328  foreign.     In  1849,  619  French,  153  mixed,  and  325  foreign. 

The  deaths  from  1847  to  1849  were  as  follows  :       , 


Fxotihoml 

1847. 

184& 

!«.. 
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1 
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1 

I 

AlgiOTi       .      .      . 

Oran    .... 
Constantina  .    . 

Total   .... 

1688 
497 
552 

1288 
722 
426 
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1219  , 
978  1 

1416 
698 
556 

1097     2518 
679  fl877 
889      945 
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1861 
1916 

1806 
1697 
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8,918 
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3,017 

... 
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... 

••• 

4836 

... 

... 

10,498 

Hence  the  mean  mortality  was,  in  1847,  5  per  cent;  in  1848,  4-25  per 
eent;  in  1849,  10-59  per  cent  The  increase  in  1849  was  caused  by  the 
diolera  and  the  distress  of  the  colonies  agriooles.* 

*  The  mortality  in  tome  of  the  chief  towns  presents  the  following  results : 


Townfc 

1M7. 

1848. 

1849. 

Percent 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Algiera 

Sidah 

4-87 
7-64 

4-48 

5-67 

6-42 
10-59 

Oran 

5-21 

4-49 

10-71 

Tlemsea , 

4-72 

8-29 

8-52    . 

5-60 

»       4-42 

610 

Bona 

4-70 

4-68 

10-38 

PhilKppeTine 

8-20 

7- 

10- 

Bugia  V 

8^88 

1-22 

8- 
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Baron  Baude  states  that  the  greatest  vitality  among  the  Europeans  is 
seen  in  the  Spaniards,  and  the  least  in  the  Qermans.  The  Spaniards  hare 
also  a  greater  proportion  of  women  than  any  other  European  race  in  Al- 
geria. They  long  occupied  Oran,  uid  have  always  had  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  coast  of  Barbary  than  any  other  European  people. 

Algiers  alone  possessed  more  Spaniards  in  1841  than  all  the  Spanish 
possessions  founded  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  Africa^  after  an  occupation 
of  150  years.  Though  few  in  number  at  Bona,  ihcy  form  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Algiers  and  Bugia,  two-fifths  of  that  of  Mostaganem,  and 
one-half  of  the  European  population  of  Oran.*  Most  of  the  fiacre-drivers 
in  Algiers  are  Spaniards ;  and  several  flourishing  villages,  peopled  entirely 
by  industrious  Mahonnese,  have  been  established  near  the  capital 

Turning  to  the  Maltese,  the  next  element  of  European  population,  we 
find  that  this  energetic  little  island  alone  has  supplied  more  people  to 
Algeria  than  all  Italy.  Qreat  numbers  live  at  Bona,  where  they  act  as 
porters,  &c.,  and  drive  a  thriving  trade,  t 

As  there  is  a  surfeit  on  the  island,  which  shows  strong  apoplectic 
symptoms,  many  Maltese  emigrate  exoterically;  and  being  Africans  by 
origin  and  language,  they  find  themselves  at  home  in  Algeria.  There  are 
4000  at  Tunis,  and  their  relative  numbers  diminish  in  proportion  as  you 
advance  to  a  distance  from  their  island;  they  form  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  European  population  at  Bona,  at  Bugia  one-sixth,  at  Algiers  one- 
twelfth,  at  Oran  one-twenty-fourth. 

As  regards  the  Italians  in  Algiers,  they  appear  formerly  to  have  had 
important  relations  with  the  regency  during  the  bloom  of  Italian  na- 
tionality and  commerce,  fostered  by  the  liberal  and  republican  spirit  of 


The  letter  of  the  Times  Paris  Correspondent  of  Jan.  7, 1853,  states,  that  the  deaths  among 
civilians  at  Bona,  firom  the  Ist  of  July  1852  to  the  21st  of  December,  was  683  peraonsy 
of  whom  544  were  Europeans.  The  mortality  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June 
1852  is  stated  to  have  only  been  183  persons. 

*  Boveral  interesting  episodes  occur  in  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Oran,  displaying  the 
energy,  valour,  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  better  days.  In  April  1622,  the 
Arabs  of  the  Habra  assassinated  three  Spaniards ;  and  Don  Juan  de  Manrique  thereupon 
-starts  in  the  evening  with  700  foot  and  200  horse,  fidls  on  the  Arabs  at  daybreak,  and 
brings  back  the  following  night  to  Oran  319  prisoners  and  1200  head  of  oxen.  The  distance 
of  Oran  from  the  plain  of  the  Habra  is  sixty  kilometres ;  and  Don  Juan  had  traversed  it 
twice  in  the  space  of  thirty  hours.  The  following  July  the  same  spirited  conmiander  beat 
in  detail  a  body  of  2700  Janissaries,  1400  horses,  and  a  numerous  Arab  infantry.    (Baude.) 

t  The  MlUtese  population  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  world.  In  1530,  when  Malta 
was  given  over  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  by  Charles  V.,  it  contained  only  15,000  inha- 
bitants ;  and  after  the  desperate  nege  of  1565  by  the  Turks,  it  had  only  10,000.  In  1590 
it  contained  27,000 ;  in  1625, 40,000 ;  the  census  of  1632  gave  61,750 ;  in  1798  it  had  90,000, 
and  GoBO  24,000 ;  and  now  it  reckons  120,000  Maltese  alone ;  whilst  it  contains  only  30,000 
hectares,  t. «.  about  the  same  sur&ce  as  the  ridge  of  hills  behind  Algiers  (French  masfff 
tP Alger;  Arab  galul).  The  specifie  population  of  all  France,  by  kilometras,  is  60 ;  for  the 
Departemont  du  Nord,  171 ;  for  the  arrondissements  of  Sceaux  and  St  Denis,  357 ;  at 
Malta  it  is  400.  For  these  facts  see  Chevalier  de  Boisgelin's  Malte  andenne  et  modeme, 
8  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1809 ;  Dapper,  Description  de  I'Afrique,  Amstm.  1626 ;  Voj^age  da  i)ao 
de  Eaguse,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1838. 
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Fisa,  Qenoa^  isc.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the 
spirity,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  Italians  under  a  national  and  liberal 
flag,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  owes  to  them  its  light,  was 
plunged  in  darkness.  It  is  cheering  to  be  able  to  produce  fiicts  to  estab- 
lish that  a  manly  and  industrious  spirit  is  developed  in  Italy  as  else- 
where, when  its  growth  is  not  stunted  or  blighted  by  the  poison  of  a 
hypocritical  hierarchy,  or  trampled  on  by  the  foot  of  the  stranger.  Dear 
to  us  are  all  such  memories  of  the  fine  qualities  of  this  historical  people,  as 
auguries  of  a  better  future  yet  in  store  for  her. 

As  regards  the  present  position  of  the  Italian  population  in  Algeria, 
there  is  not  quite  one  Italian  to  three  Spaniards  in  the  colony.  The  Ita- 
lians form  one-fourth  of  the  European  population  of  Mostaganem,  one- 
sixth  of  that  of  Bona  and  Oran,  one-fifteenth  of  that  of  Algiers ;  and  they 
are  hardly  seen  at  Bugia,  whose  commerce  was  in  their  hands  in  the  middle 
ages.* 

*  Native  Population, 

'  The  sum  of  the  mdigenous  population  in  1845  was  1,988,918;  thus  analysed  -.—Algiers^ 
490,168 ;  Oran,  477,084 ;  Constantina,  1,016,716.  It  was  sappoeed  that  the  whole  native 
population  of  Algeria  amounted,  at  a  rough  estimate,  to  8,000,000.  See  Tableau,  &c  for 
1846,  and  Boner,  chap.  xy. 

Inhdbitantt  of  ike  Three  Provincet. 

The  Negro  slayes*  throughout  the  Regency  were  supposed  to  amount  to  10,000;  and 
the  number  of  free  blacks  was  estimated  to  exceed  that  amount. 

Coming  down  to  the  three  years  ending  1849,  we  find  that,  on  the  81st  Dec.  1847,  the 
natiye  population  in  the  towns  amounted  to  87,505 ;  and  in  Deo.  1849,  to  84,133.  The 
Moors  have  decreased,  and  the  Jews  have  remained  stationary.  The  Negroes  have  in- 
creased from  3348  to  4177  individuals.  The  Kabyles,  Mosabites,  Biskris,  and  other  cor* 
porations  in  the  towns  of  the  civil  territories,  amount  to  10,742 ;  a  diminution  fix>m  1846. 

Native  Population,  of  Towns,  nationally  and  iexually. 

Total  of  Mussulmans  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  27,773 ;  in  the  province  of  Oran^ 
12,850 ;  and  in  the  province  of  Constantina,  20,805.  Total  of  Negroes  in  the  province  of 
Algiers,  1714 ;  in  that  of  Oran,  1531 ;  in  that  of  Constantina,  932.  Total  of  Jews  in  the 
province  of  Algiers,  7289 ;  in  that  of  Oran,  7749 ;  in  that  of  Constantina,  8990.  Hence 
the  Mussulman  population  of  the  towns  of  Algeria  amounted,  in  Deo.  1849,  to  60,928 ;  the 
Negro  population  to  4177 ;  and  the  Jewish  population  to  19,028 :  general  total  of  Algeria, 
84,133. 

With  rogard  to  the  tribes,  the  reader  has  already  been  presented  with  the  statement 
of  their  ^neral  numbers  in  Algeria,  and  their  particular  numbers  in  the  provinces. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  population  of  Algeria,  on  the  31st  Deoember  1852, 
amounted  to  246,431  individuals  (this  must  mean  without  the  tribes) :  namely,  124,401 
Europeans ;  and  122,030  natives,  inhabiting  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Europeans. 
The  former  consisted  of  69,980  French  ;  35,129  Spaniards ;  7^  Italians ;  5609  Maltese  ; 
8025  Germans  ;  1323  Swiss  ;  526  Belgians  and  Dutch  ;  483  Irifth ;  258  Poles;  145  Portu- 
guese ;  and  515  others :  and  was  composed  of  29,451  men,  28,232  women,  40,073  boys,  and 
26,645  girls.  There  were  121,226  CathoUcs,  2561  Protestants,  and  614  Israetitee :  80,143 
resided  in  towns,  and  44,258  in  the  country.  They  were  divided  into  32,826  fimulies,  and 
occupied  16^215  houses. 
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WE  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  tbe  important  subject  of  concessiong 
of  land,  and  of  agricultural  and  other  colonies  established  by  the 
French  government  or  by  private  speculation  in  Algeria. 

Though' there  was  a  sprinkling  of  emigrants  every  year  after  the  con- 
quest^ offering  a  crop  of  ears  and  heads  to  the  Hadjutes  and  other  tribes 
near  Algiers,  it  was  not  till  1842,  after  the  humiliation  of  Abd^l-Eader, 
that  the  era  of  serious  colonisation  began.  Before  that  time  there  were 
only  one  or  two  villages,  with  large  barracks  and  hospitals.  In  1842  vil- 
lages sprang  up  like  mushrooms  near  Algiers,  and  the'  high  land  or  massif 
at  the  back  of  the  city,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Mitidja,  was  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation ;  whilst  other  emigrants 
went  to  Boufarik  and  Beni-Mered,  stations  on  the  road  to  Blidah,  five  or 
six  hours  south  of  Algiers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  Atlas,  across  theMitidja 
plain.* 

Several  causes  may  be  perceived  for  the  slowness  and  dulness  of  the 
current  of  colonisation  in  Algeria.  The  port  of  Algiers  is  not  free,f  and 
much  of  its  trade  has  been  driven  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Tangiers,  &c.  through 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  French  government.     Another  drawback 

*  This  plain  oontainB  1,500,000  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  but  only  a  nnaU  por- 
tion of  it  is  now  nnder  cultivation.  Vast  tracts  are  still  lying  waste,  sacrifloed  to  the 
palmetta  and  sqnills ;  whereas,  before  the  French  came  in  1830,  it  was  ooHiTatad  by  tho 
Arabs,  who  grew  more  com  in  it  than  they  wanted.  Now  there  is  not  suffident  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  price  of  com  was 'enormous  at  Algiers  in  1846.  Dawson  Borrer's 
Campaign,  &c.  chap.  xiv.  p.  222. 

t  Recent  enactments  h&ve  removed  almost  all  duties  ^on  imports.    See  Appendix. 
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to  colonuwtion  has  been  the  great  tardineiB  of  administnitiye  forms  neces- 
sary for  the  establiflhinent  of  emigrants.  Though  assignments  of  land 
(eonceasiam)  are  promised  to  the  colonists,  eighteen  months  will  perhaps 
elapse  before  you  are  put  in  possession  of  your  property.*  The  calls  of  the 
French  army  on  the  budget  may  account  for  the  be^^pariy  sums  giyen  to 
colonisation,  just  as  the  heavy  items  of  our  sinecures  may  explain  our 
magnificent  tribute  to  national  education.  The  annual  expenses  of  the 
colony  amount  to  100,000,000  fr. ;  and  in  1847  the  budget  for  Algeria 
placed  under  the  head  of  colonisation  1,734,000  fr.;  but  more  was  doubt- 
less extracted  by  special  ^o^eto  delai.f 

Let  us  now  deyote  a  few  words  to  the  machinery  of  colonisation  in 
Algeria,  and  then  analyse  the  state  of  the  (Colonies;  and  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  first  the  decrees  of  the  French  government  on  rural  property 
in  Algeria;  secondly,  the  concessions  or  assignments  of  land;  and  thirdly, 
the  government  or  individual  colonies. 

.,^  The  decree  of  July  21st,  1846,  on  rural  property  in  Algeria  had  for  its 
aim  the  securing  of  the  peopling  of  Algeria  and  the  fertilising  of  its  land, 
by  placing  rural  property,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  a  vague  and  disputed 
state,  on  a  firm  and  sure  foundation.  To  this  end,  it  ordained  the  ascer- 
^i(^^i^g>  hy  enactments  of  the  minister-of-war,  of  the  extent  of  the  territories 
within  which  the  title-deeds  of  property  should  be  valid ;  the  returns  to 
the  government  of  the  names  of  the  Europeans  or  natives  who  asserted 
their  claims  to  properties  within  those  territories ;  and  the  verifying  of  the 
titles  produced,  by  council  of  the  disputant  (at  a  later  date  by  the  councils 
of  prefecture  in  each  province).  The  decree  carefully  defined  the  requisite 
conditions  for  the  titles  to  be  held  valid;  and  it  ordained  their  applica. 
tion  on  the  spot  through  a  councillor,  and  their  sanction,  if  necessary, 
through  the  council  of  prefecture.  In  cases  where  the  property  marked 
out  was  claimed  by  many  disputants,  the  council  was  enjoined  to  suspend 
judgment  till  the  civil  tribunals  could  pronounce  on  the  question  of  right. 
Lastly,  when  the  title  produced  did  not  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  decree,  the  council  pronounced  it  null  and  void.  Yet  in  this  case 
the  government  was  bound  to  hand  over  to  the  evicted  occupant,  on  his 
request,  a  hectare  (2-47  acres)  of  land  for  every  3  fr.  of  rent  stipulated  in 
the  last  act  of  possession,  if  a  certain  period  had  elapsed  previously  to  the 

*  It  u  a  well-known  &ct,  that  men  of  capital  coming  to  Algeria,  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  minister-of-war,  have  stayed  six  years  before  obtaining  the  original  concession.  Others 
provisionally  establiahed  on  a  tract  of  land  have  built  upon  it ;  and  when  at  last  a  definite 
answer  came,  the  title-deed  to  it  has  been  refused ;  and  not  being  able  either  to  alienate 
or  mortgage  it,  they  have  been  ruined.  Hence  many  of  the  poor  emigrants  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  very  desolate  state ;  and  the  villages  on  the  Sahel  and  Massif  were  in  1846,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  types  of  desolation.  Perched  upon  most  arid  spots,  distant 
from  water,  victims  of  the  sun  and  sirocco,  they  rose  among  endlen  tracts  of  palmetta  and 
prickly  bulges.  Visions  of  Utopia  terminate  in  dwarf-palms  and  disease.  Dawson  Borrer^ 
chap.  xiv.  f  Borrer,  chap,  xiv.  p.  222. 
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promulgation  of  the  decree  of  July  2l8ty  1846^  relative  to  oonoessions  in 
land.  These  measures  of  the  government  were  much  complained  of  at 
first  in  Algeria;  but  being  shortlj  better  understood  by  the  colonists^  they 
ended  by  submitting,  mthout  making  any  serious  difficnltieSy  which  have 
only  originated  in  the  ignorance  of  native  proprietors,  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  government  in  discovering  the  real  state  of  their 
property. 

We  shall  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  brief  outline  of  the  state 
of  European  and  native  properties  in  the  three  provinces. 

ProviJice  of  Algiers. — In  1850,  the  number  of  properties  declared  were 
592,  and  marked  out  492 ;  but  as  most  of  the  native  properties  were 
claimed  by  a  whole  djemaa  or  assembly,  and  subdivided  into  small  par- 
cels, the  real  number  of  properties  amounted  nearly  to  800  in  alL  Of 
these,  359  had  been  finally  decided,  including  109  connected  with  na- 
tives; 162*  were  in  suspense;  176  annulled:  total  nimiber  of  decisiona 
by  the  councils  of  prefecture,  697.  Only  five  properties  had  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  ascertained  in  Dec.  1851.t 

Province  qfOrcm. — In  this  province,  the  civil  territory  only  has  been 
subjected  to  the  decree  of  1846.  The  number  of  properties  declared 
amounted  to  113;  54  belonging  to  Europeans,  and  59  to  natives.  By 
the  rejection  of  the  titles  of  some  proprietors,  the  number  of  properties 
whose  limits  are  ascertained  has  been  reduced  to  87,  45  of  which  belong 
to  Europeans. 

The  properties  whose  titles  have  been  verified  and  confirmed  amount 
to  73 ;  whereof  40  are  European,  and  33  native.  There  are  &ve  in  sus- 
pense. 

Fravinoe  ofConstantina. — ^The  arrondissement  (hundred)  of  Bona,  and 
the  banlieues  (precincts)  of  Constantina  and  La  Calle,  had  been  brought 
under  the  decree  of  1846  in  1849.  In  December  1850,  425  properties 
were  ascertained  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bona, — 53  European  and  372 
native,— covering  29,427  hectares  (72,683*22  acres)  of  land.  There  re- 
mained 131 — 11  European  and  120  native — to  ascertain.  48  titles  had 
been  legally  confirmed,  11  European  and  37  native;  and  277  protocols, 

*  Of  these  1612, 65  are  natiye,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  oompetitors  {eoprHendanU) 
-with  the  state.  A  special  commission  is  engaged  m  trying  to  settle  the  disputes,  and 
make  partitions  d  raimable. 

t  The  following  table  gives  at  a  glance  the  state  of  property  and  of  territory  subject  to 
the  decree  in  the  province  of  Algiers  : — 

Plain  of  the  Mitidja,  107,466  hect.  68  a.  40  a  ;  Sahel,  29,716  ,hect.  81  a.  27  c. ;  right 
bank  of  the  Boudaou  to  the  Isser,  31,020  hect.  16  a. ;  total,  168,203  hect.  59  a.  67  c 
(416,181 -41  acres).  Property  accruing  to  Europeans,  36,875  hect  46  a.  86  c.  (01,081-25 
acres) ;  natives,  11,511  hect.  74  a.  57  c.  (28,500  acres) ;  the  State,  94,796  hect.  99  a.  Ic. 
(234,146*12  acres) :  total,  143,184  hect.  2G  a.  44  c.  (343,664*48  acres).  Dbputed  property 
between  individualB,  7,066  hect.  86  a.  43  o.  (17,453-02  acres) ;  the  state  and  individuals, 
17,952  hect.  52  a.  80  c.  (44,341*44  acres) ;  total,  25,019  hect  39  a.  23  c.  (61,796*93  acr^). 
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ior  regifiters,  about  delimitations,  remained  to  be  settled,  42  European 
and  235  native  :  5  were  in  suspense,  referred  to  higher  tribunals. 

14,000  hectares  (35,000  acres)  of  land  were  yoted  to  the  banlieue  of 
Oonstantina  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  March  1849. 
The  state  of  properties  had  not  been  finally  determined,  arranged,  or  as- 
certained round  La  Calle,  in  November  1849. 

The  next  point  we  shall  analyse  is  the  nature  and  state  of  concessions 
in  Algeria. 

There  are  three  distinct  modes  employed  there  for  the  alienation  of 
the  government  property  of  the  colony:  1.  Sale  by  public  auction  ;  2.  Salo 
by  instalments ;  3.  Concession. 

All  town  property,  cultivated  land,  or  land  built  upon,  is  disposed  of 
by  the  first  two  methods  ;  the  third  only  applying  to  new  plots  of  ground 
to  be  built  upon  in  new  villages,  to  uncultivated  land,  &c, 

A  decree  of  1851  modifies  the  regulations  of  1845  and  1847,  accord- 
ing to  which,  concessions  of  and  under  24  hectares  (60  acres)  are  autho- 
rised in  civil  territories  by  the  prefect,  with  the  advice  of  the  council 
of  prefecture ;  and  in  military  territories  by  the  general  of  division,  with 
the  advice  of  the  consulting  commission.  The  concessions  of  100  hectares 
(250  acres)  were  given  by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  war  and  the  consultative  com- 
mittee of  Algeria.  Every  concessionary,  after  a  reasonable  time,  was 
bound  to  pay  a  fluctuating  but  perpetual  rent  to  the  state.  These  con- 
cessions were  only  given  on  condition  of  the  grantee  being  able  to  fulfil 
his  engagements ;  and  before  his  entrance  into  possession,  he  had  to  give 
10  fr.  per  hectare  (Os.  4c?.  per  247  acres)  caution-money.*  Many  evils 
resulted  from  these  regulations  in  practice,  by  multiplying  formalities, 
creating  delays,  &e.,  especially  in  the  cases  of  small  concessions.  To  re- 
medy these  evils,  a  project  was  submitted  by  the  minister  to  the  Council 
4>f  State  in  July  1850,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  arrangements- 
about  concessions.  But  as  it  would  take  time  to  get  this  voted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  a  reform  in  the  system  of  concessions  was  imperative,  the 
government  determined  to  propose  to  the  President  a  transitory  modifica- 
tion of  the  worst  regulations.     Hence  originated  the  decree  of  the  Presi- 


*  Every  concessionary  reoeived,  at  the  moment  of  being  put  in  possession,  a  provisional 
title  indicating  the  conditions  imposed,  and  the  delay  granted  for  their  accomplishment. 
During  the  whole  period  of  this  delay  the  concessionary  was  not  able  to  consent  to  any 
substitution,  alienation,  or  mortgage,  without  the  especial  leave  of  the  administration, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  At  the  expiration  of  the  delay  fixed  by  the  provisional  title, 
or  before  if  the  concessionary  demanded  it,  a  valuation  of  the  labours  effected  waiS 
made.  If  all  the  conditions  were  Mfilled,  the  provision  was  converted  into  a  final  con- 
cession. If  the  conditions  were  not,  or  were  only  partially  fulfi^ed,  the  concessionary  finr- 
feited,  totally  or  partially,  his  land ;  or,  according  to  circumstances,  he  could  obtain  a 
prolongation  of  the  delay.  In  the  latter  case,  a  new  valuation  took  place,  as  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  delay  expired  when  the  concessionary  obtained  a  final  title^  or  was  qected. 
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dent  of  the  26th  April,  1851,  of  which  the  principal  artides  are  inserted 
below.* 

During  the  four  years  from  1846  to  1850,  we  are  informed  that  the 
colonisation  of  Algeria  by  Europeans  has  slowly  but  surdy  progressed ; 
though  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  die  Bevolution  of  1848  and  the 
cholera,  have  retarded  and  disturbed  its  advance.  The  peopling  of  the  old 
centres  of  colonisation  has  continued ;  the  territoiy  of  some  of  them  has 
been  increased,  and  new  creations  haye  taken  place ;  finally,  the  concessions 
that  have  been  made  outside  the  villages,  and  their  occupation,  have 
stamped  a  new  character  on  the  colonisation  of  Algeria.  One  circum- 
stance  has  especially  affected  it,  i.  e.  the  creation  of  agricultural  colonies, 
which  took  place  in  1848.  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  September  19th,  and  to  which  a  credit  of  fifty  millions  of  francs 
(2,000,000Z.)  had  been  voted.t 

A  full  description  of  the  state  of  European  colonisation  in  Algeria 
from  1847  to  1850  falls  under  two  distinct  heads.  The  first  relates  to 
the  centres  of  population  and  agricultural  explorations  established  since 
1847,  down  to  the  31st  December,  1850,  excepting  the  agricultural  co- 
lonies. The  second  gives  a  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  agricultural 
colonies  in  1848  and  1849. 


*  By  article  %  all  conceflsions  under  50  hectares  (125  acres)  could  be  authorised  by 
the  prefect.  By  article  8,  all  fliture  acts  of  concession  in  Algeria  confer  the  immedl&te 
possession,  on  condition  of  aooomplishing  the  required  steps.  Article  6.  If  the  ooooes- 
aionary  does  not  lay  claim  to  immediate  possession  after  the  expiration  of  three  monLh% 
at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  his  title  is  forfeited.  By  article  7,  the  concessionary 
can  mortgage  or  transmit  all  or  part  of  his  land.  By  article  8,  in  the  month  following  the 
expiration  (rf  the  term  granted  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  or  sooner  if  wished,  the 
valuation  is  made  by  a  commission  of  three  members.  By  article  9,  if  all  the  conditioD» 
are  found  fulfilled,  the  prefect  declares  the  property  freed  from  the  conditions  exposing 
the  titie-deed  to  be  cancelled.  If  differences  arise  between  the  directeur  des  domaines  and 
the  prefect,  the  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  the  minister-of-war.  If  ejected,  the  property  re> 
yerts  to  the  state ;  but  if  it  has  been  improved,  it  will  be  put  up  to  auction.  The  prices  of 
the  auction,  deducting  the  charges,  revert  to  the  concessionary. 

If  no  one  bids,  the  property  reverts  to  the  state.  Provisional  concessions  made  before 
1847  can  be  exchanged  for  another  title-deed,  conformable  to  the  clauses  of  the  decree  of 
1851^  in  which  the  delay  for  the  acoomplij^hment  of  the  conditions  imposed  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  original  decree.  The  same  regulations  are  applied  to  the  military  territo- 
ries, the  general  commanding  the  division  taking  the  place  of  the  prefect. 

f  A  report  of  these  establishments  was  laid'  before  the  Assembly,  at  the  end  of  1649, 
by  a  special  commission  sent  to  the  spot  to  examine  into  them.  From  this  report  it  ap- 
pears that  these  establishments  have  had  as  results :  1st.  to  rQstrict>  on  economical  groundi^ 
the  new  creation  of  centres,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  undertaken  in  greater  num« 
Der  on  the  ordinary  credits  of  oolonisation  ;  2d.  to  bring  in  a  check  to  the  demands  fat 
concessions  of  small  extent,  because  the  claimants  who  seok  to  obtain  them  are  bound  to 
support,  their  claim  by  pecuniary  resources,  which  has  caused  many  to  seek  in  preforenoe 
an  entrance  into  the  above-mentioned  agricultural  colonies. 
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Pbovikcb  op  Aloiebs. 
I.  ColoniKUion  in  the  Civil  Territory, 

1.  CeDtres  created  bj  the  administration  : — 
'    Since  1846^  five  centres  of  population  have  been,  created  in  the  civil 
territory  of  the  province  of  Algiers ;  i.  a.  Moiizaia^  La  ChiffiB^  Arba,  the 
Fort  de  TEau,  and  Afireville. 

Mo^ueaia,  This  centre  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Blidah,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Atlas.  Its  population  is  nearly  com- 
pletedy  and  its  sanitary  condition 'is  very  satisfactory.  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  clearing  the  land,  and  the  colonists  have  also  planted 
a  great  deal.  In  short,  the  encouragement  that  they  have  received  has 
given  birth  to  &vourable  results. — La  Ckiffa  has  the  same  topographical 
situation  as  Mouzaia.  The  village  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  colonists 
are  able  to  dispense  with  the, assistance  of  the  state. — Aiha,  This  place, 
which  was  founded  in  1849,  to  the  east  of  Blidah,  is  a  centre  intended  to 
continue  on  this  side  the  colonisation  of  the  area  of  the  Mitidja  plain,  in 
connection  with  Dalmatia,  Souma,  and  Fondouk,  which  are  already  created. 
Though  so  recently  founded,  Arba  has  already  made  very  remarkable 
advances;  it  is  one  of  the  villages  that  holds  out  the  most  promising 
hopes. — The  Fort  de  VEcm.  This  village,  situated  to  the  north-west  of 
Fondouk,  on  the  sea-shore,  was  founded  in  1850,  and  is  entirely  peopled 
by  Mahonnese.  These  colonists  labour  with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  their 
produce  is  abready  very  considerable. — AffremHe.  This  centre  is  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Milianah,  and  its  colonists 'are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  gardens.  The  colonisation  of  the  surrounding  countiy,  which 
has  already  commenced,  is  calculated  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  this  vil- 
lage. 

The  centres  created  previous  to  1847  in  the  civil  territory  of  Algiers 
amounted  to  32,  including  seven  towns: — ^Algiers  and  its  banlieue, 
Cherchell,  T^nes,  Koleah,  Blidah,  Medeah,  Milianah;  and  the  25  following 
villages : — ^Ain-Benian,  Sidi-Ferruch,  Cheragas,  Ouled-Fayet,  Dely-Ibra- 
him,  L'Achour,  Drariah,  Saoula,  Notre-Dame  de  Fouka,  Fouka,  Douaouda,' 
Zeradia,  Mahelma,  Sainte  Amelie,  Saint  Ferdinand,  Dou^ra,  Baba-Hassen, 
Cresda,  Boufarik,  Beni-Mered,  Joinville,  Montpensier,  Dalmatie,  Souma, 
and  the  Fondouk. 

The  administration  has  been  engaged  in  completing  the  works  at 
these  centres,  and  in  securing  their  peopling. 

We  shall  here  give  a  rapid  survey  of  their  present  state  in  what  relates 
to  colonisation. 

Algiers, — Fertile  market-gardens  stretch  around  this  town  in  a  radius 
of  from  eight  to  ten  kilometres  from  the  sea;  bat  agriculture,  properly 
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speakings  dnlj  beg^s  bejond  and  amongst  the  Sabel  bills. — Aifi-Beman. 
The  present  state  of  this  village  is  satisfactory  enough  :  it  is  a  half-agri- 
cultural, half-maritime  station.  It  had  been  originally  built  to  receive 
twenty  families  of  fishermen;  but  experience  having  shown  that  the  colo- 
nists could  not  subsist  on  the  mere  produce  of  their  fishery,  a  certain 
amount  of  land  was  conceded  to  them. — SidirFerruch  is  a  maritime  vil- 
lage, created,  like  Ain-6enian,  by  commercial  speculation.  Some  land  has 
been  brought  into  cultivation  and  planted  in  its  vidnity. — Cheragas^  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  state  of  property  among  the  colonists  is  very 
good;  and  those  who  are  the  least  well  off  find  work  among  their  rich 
neighbours,  which  improves  their  condition  greatly.  Some  colonists,  who 
are  natives  of  the  department  of  the  Var  in  France,  have  introduced  a 
branch  of  industry  into  this  colony  that  has  already  become  somewhat 
spread,  i,e.  the  manufacture  of  scents.  This  vilhige  has  also  obtained 
great  importance  through  the  number  of  isolated  farms  scattered  around 
it. — (htJed  Fayet,  This  village  is  completely  settled,  and  succeeds  wdl; 
its  prosperity  being  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  several  concessionaries 
in  easy  circumstances,  who  give  employment  to  the  less-favoured  families. 
'^Ddy  Ibrahim  is  in  a  satisfactory  state,  but  the  development  of  cultiva- 
tion is  there  impeded  by  the  inadequate  supply  of  water,  and  by  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  its  territory. — VAtkowr  is  otie  of  the  villages  that  were  eariiest 
created  in  the  Sahel,  and  its  territory  is  well  cultivated. — Drofnak  is  one 
of  the  oldest  colonies,  and  is  also  perfectly  settled,  its  success  being  entirely 
secured. — Saoula  is  in  the  same  state. — Fauha  is  a  centre  that  was  origi- 
nally peopled  by  liberated  soldiers,  on  the  system  of  Marshal  Bugeaud; 
at  a  later  date  civil  colonists  have  been  settled  there.  Hitherto  their 
situation  is  rather  unsatisfactoiy;  but  it  will  probably  improve  when  the 
road  from  Blidah  to  the  sea  shall  be  opened,  and  the  works  at  the  mari- 
time creek  of  Fouka  shall  be  finished. — I^otre  Dame  de  Fauka  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  and  is  principally  inhabited  by  a  population  of  fisher- 
men, who  do  not,  however,  neglect  agriculture.  The  soil  is  of  a  good  qua- 
lity, and  it  is  very  productive  in  cork-trees  and  oaks.  The  breeding  of 
swine  and  the  preparation  of  charcoal  constitute  the  principal  elements  of 
its  thriving  state. — Doucumda  is  a  village  situated  near  Koleah,  on  the 
road  to  Algiers;  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  finds  an  easy  market  for  its 
produce.  Its  chief  prosperity  is  centred  in  the  breeding  of  cattle;  and 
endeavours  are  being  made  at  the  present  moment  to  extend  its  territory 
by  the  addition  of  some  meadow-lands.  The  soil  is  good,  although  covered 
with  brushwood. — Zeradia  is  not  as  yet  in  a  very  thriving  condition,  owing 
to  its  distance  from  the  great  centres  of  population.  The  system  of  irri- 
^tion  likewise  needs  studying;  but  the  sanitary  state  of  the  place  has 
been  improved  by  the  draining  of  the  marshes  that  exist  on  its  territory. — 
Mahelma  is  partly  peopled  by  liberated  soldiers,  and  partly  by  civil  colo- 
nists.   The  soil  is  good,  the  land  is  being  fast  cleared  and  brought  into 
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caltiyation,  ^And  the  fbture  promises  well. — SairU  Ferdwumd  is  a  Tillage 
that  has  been  formed  by  military  convicts.     The  nearness  to  Algiers,  and 
the  facility  it  enjoys  of  getting  rid  of  its  produce,  are  considerable  ele- 
ments of  success.     Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  increase  its  territory, 
so  that  it  may  receive  other  concessionaries. — The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  village  of  SairUe  Amdie. — The  town  of  KoUah  has  been  entirely  re- 
peopled;  the  state  of  the  colonists  is  satisfactory;  its  territory  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  attempts  are  being  made  to  extend  it. — Douera.    In  the  first 
instance,  this  centre  was  devoted  to  manufacturing  industry,  and  it  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  opening  of  the  road  from  Algiers  to  Blidah  through 
the  plain.     At  a  later  date  the  colonists  have  pursued  agriculture,  and 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  more  solid  prosperity.     The  territory  is 
covered  with  dwarf-palms,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  most  kinds  of  culti- 
vation.    The  local  authorities  are  preparing  to  erect  near  this  place  two 
hamlets,  by  handing  over  to  the  purposes  of  colonisation  a  considerable 
stretch  of  country  situated  not  far  from  Douera,  and  previously  set  apart 
for   the  service  of  the  army. — The  village  of  Baba  Haasen  is   entirely 
settled,  and  on  the  high-road  to  prosperity.     The  dwelling-houses  are, 
generally  speaking,   substantially  erected,  with  land  attached  to  them, 
to  which  additions  are  made   every  year.     The  colonists   cultivate,  be- 
sides com,  olive-trees,  vines,  and  especially  tobacco  j  and  they  already 
possess  considerable    flocks  of  sheep.  —  Creada  is  also  in  an  excellent 
condition  j   the  colonists  are  steady   and  industrious  workmen,  having 
opened  several  quarries,  formed  several  long  and  difficult  roads,  and  made 
numerous  clearances. — Boufcmk  was  formerly  an  unhealthy  locality,  but  it 
has  recovered  its  salubrity,  owing  to  the  numerous  plantations  that  have 
been  made,  and  the  draining  that  has  been  carried  out  by  the  exertions  of 
the  government.     The  buildings  are  substantial  and  handsome,  and  it  is 
surrounded  with  numerous  farm-houses. — Blidah  is  an  old  Moorish  city, 
containing  within  its  circuit  several  handsome  European  structures.    Colo- 
nisation has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  which 
has  four  well-settled  villages  dose  at  hand. — Bemi-Mered  is  a  village  pro- 
gressing very  prosperously;  the  surrounding  cultivation  yields  excellent 
produce,  and  the  colonists  are  able  to  support  themselves;  the  clearances 
and  cultivation  that  they  have  effected  are  considerable,  and  their  private 
dwellings  are  daily  increasing  in  number.  —  JoinviUe  is  an   extremely 
thriving  village,  whose  territory  is  scarcely  extensive  enough  to  meet  the 
wants  of  its  energetic  inhabitants;  but  it  is  difficult  to  procure  additional 
land  there.     The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  colony  is  quite  certain.  —  Montpensier  is  likewise  in  a  good  situa- 
tion in  every  respect,  such  as  cultivation,  buildings,  and  plantations.     The 
proximity  of  Blidah  provides  it  with  an  easy  channel  for  disposing  of  its 
produce. — The  colonists  of  ZkdmaUe  work  hard  and  successfully ;  the  vil- 
lage is  surrounded  with  extensive  tracts  of  arable  land  and  plantations ;  and 
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the  implements  of  laboiir  are  in  general  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
This  village  possesses  two  flour-mills  on  the  Oued-Beni-Aea. — ^The  village 
of  S<nimaiB  in  a  prosperous  state  as  regards  clearances  and  cultivation^  and 
building  is  increasing. — ^The  FoTulouk  has  advanced  slowly,  owing  to  its 
isolated  position  in  the  Mitidja.  The  approaching  continuation  of  coloni- 
sation in  the  eastern  circumference  of  the  plain  will  res<nie  this  village  from 
its  languid  state. — Medeah.  Colonisation  begins  to  extend  around  this 
town,  to  which  a  territory  for  settlements  has  been  annexed. — Some  capi- 
talists have  founded  near  this  town  the  village  of  MctusoM-ies-MineSf 
occupied  by  miners*  fsunilies  engaged  in  the  neighbouring  copper-mines. 
These  people  are  housed  in  dwellings  built  with  the  funds  of  the  company; 
and  there  is  room  at  this  spot  for  an  agricultural  population,  whidi  would 
favour  the  settlement  of  500  workmen  united  in  this  village. 

Agriculture  has  somewhat  extended  around  Miliomah;  several  hivas 
are  being  established  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  district  affords  numerous  and 
abundant  springs,  which  may  be  turned  to  account.  Two  water-courses, 
the  Oued  Boutan  and  the  Oued  Anasseur,  turn  several  flour-mills  in  this 
district.  -->  Cultivation  is  developing  around  Cherchell  in  a  territory  of 
3000  hectares  (7500  acres) ;  and  its  prosperity  will  be  secured  when  it  is 
boimd  to  Algiers  and  Blidah  by  a  series  of  villages.  This  undertaking 
was  begun  in  1848,  by  the  creation  of  several  agricultural  colonies,  of 
which  more  anon — Tenes  still  suffers  from  the  isolation  of  its  position; 
the  accumulation  of  troops  on  this  point  a  few  years  ago  having  given 
birth  to  an  ephemeral  activity  that  departed  with  its  cause.  Hence  there 
has  resulted  some  distress.  Some  plantations  of  vines,  fruit-trees,  and 
mulberries  were  made  in  1849  and  1850,  and  the  growth,  of  cotton  has 
been  attempted.  The  recent  annexation  of  an  agricultural  territory  to 
Tenes  will  shortly  permit  the  development  of  this  branch  of  culture 
there.* 

*  Besides  the  state,  several  private  capitalists  liave  forwarded  the  work  of  emigration, 
especially  in  the  Sahel,  where  there  are  many  scattered  fitrms.  The  oonoaision  of  the 
Trappists  at  Staoueli  deserves  a  special  mention.  Its  extent  is  1020  hectares  (2519*40 
acres),  whereof  about  300  hectares  (741  acres)  were  sown  or  meadow  land  in  1849;  the 
value  of  the  buildings  havmg  risen  to  300,000  fir.  (12,000/.)  Several  fountams  flow  in  the 
property ;  and  it  contains  an  orangery  of  nearly  1100  feet  in  length,  and  a  pipiniht 
(nui-sery-ground). 

That  part  of  the  Mitidja,  near  Arba,  called  Beni-Moussa,  was  the  first  peopled  by  oolo- 
nists ;  and  though  long  afflicted  with  various  plagues  and  scourges,  the  perseverance  of 
the  colonists  has  at  length  overcome  the  Arabs,  mosquitoes,  and  droughjs.  Most  of  theM 
farms  are  in  a  very  good  state  now.  Free  colonisation  has  extended  on  the  left  bank  id 
the  Haratch  ;  and  the  quarter  of  the  Krachenas,  to  tJie  east  of  the  Beni-Moussa,  contained 
eighteen  European  farms  at  the  end  of  1849.  It  has  also  extended  in  the  plain,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  BHdah.  At  the  end  of  1849  these  undertakings  embraced  about  14,000 
hectares  (34,580  acres),  and  380  individuak. 
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II.  MHUany  Territory, 

1.  Admrnistratiye  centres  : — 

There  are  no  new  creations  in  this  territory ;  but  the  old  centres  now 
form  little,  chiefly  European,  towns.     They  are  the  following  : 

Orkatuviik,  This  is  an  important  town,  founded  in  1843,  which  suf- 
fered, like  Tones,  from  the  crisis  of  the  last  few  years.  Cultiyation,  how- 
eyer,  is  beginning  to  extend  around  the  town,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  creation  of  the  agricultural  colonies  in  1846  will  give  a  new  impulse 
to  cultivation. — Aumale,  JBoghar,  and  Teniet^ffad  contain  but  few  fami- 
lies of  colonists,  and  the  surface  to  be  colonised  requires  extension  there. 
— DdLys,  Down  to  1849  the  colonists  of  this  place  had  given  more  atten- 
tion to  town  constructions  than  to  agriculture.  The  concessible  territory 
extra  muros  was  of  small  extent ;  but  lately  197  hectares,  given  up  by 
the  Arabs,  have  been  conceded  to  colonists  and  valued.  A  centre  of  colo- 
nisation is  projected  at  some  distance  from  Dellys,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Oued-Ne§a. 

2.  Pree  colonisation  : 

Since  1848  free  colonisation  has  extended,  in  the  military  territory, 
chiefly  in  the  subdivision  of  Blidah,  and  in  those  of  Orleansville,  of  Medeah, 
and  of  Milianah. 

Pbovikce  op  Orak. 
I.  CohniacUion  in  the  Civil  Territory. 

1.  Centres  created  by  the  administration  : 

Three  centres  of  population  have  been  founded  in  this  territory  since 
1847,  t.  e,  Valmy,  Arcole,  and  Ain-Turk. 

VaJImy,  The  colonists  of  this  centre  are  successfully  engaged  in 
breeding  cattle.  Special  branches  of  culture,  such  as  those  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  the  mulberry-tree,  have  also  been  the  object  of  particular 
and  experienced  care.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  the  state  of  this  centre 
is  good. — Arcole.  The  same  may  be  said  of  this  village,  though  it  suffered 
much  from  drought  in  1850.  Public  plantations  are  in  the  act  of  being 
laid  out  there. — Ain-Tm-k.  This  centre,  situated  in  the plaine  dee  Andalovs, 
has  been  created  within  a  year.  About  thirty  families  have  settled  down 
there ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  fertility  of  the  territory  will  recom- 
pense the  labours  of  the  colonists. 

The  centres  that  existed  on  the  civil  territory  previous  to  1847  were 
mne,  i.  e.  four  towns, — Oran,  Mostaganem,  Arzeu,  and  Mascara;  and  five 
villages, — ^La  Senia^  Misserghin,  Sidi-Chami,  Mazagran,  and  Mers-el-Kebir. 
The  present  condition  of  these  villages  is  as  follows  :   La  JSema,    Culti- 
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vation  is  very  flourishing  in  this  centre,  and  the  colonists  were  favour* 
ablj  mentioned  at  the  exhibition  of  1850  for  the  fine  fruits  that  they  had 
grown.  They  also  attend  with  success  to  the  care  of  silk- worms ;  and  the 
favourable  state  of  the  public  as  well  as  private  plantations  completes  the 
prosperity  of  this  village. — Misaerghin.  Some  public  works  have  still  to 
be  carried  out  in  this  village,  which  has  suffered  greatly  from  bad  crops 
within  the  last  few  years. — Sidi-Chamu  This  village  has  likewise  been 
unlucky  during  the  last  year  (1849) ;  but  this  state  of  things  is  only 
transitory.  The  colonists  are  in  possession  of  good  implements  and  a 
great  number  of  cattle ;  their  future  prosperity  is  secured. — Mers-drKMr. 
This  is  the  port  of,  and  an  appendage  to,  Oran. — Mazagran.  Near  the 
town  of  Mostaganem.  The  state  of  this  village  is  satis&ctory ;  the  ground 
is  cleared,  and  most  of  it  tilled.  The  success  of  this  centre  is  secured  by 
the  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  facility  it  offers  to  the  colonista  for 
getting  rid  of  their  produce. 

2.  Free  colonisation : 

The  number  of  farms  or  private  properties  founded  beyond  the  centres, 
in  the  precincts,  or  baolieue,  of  Oran,  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  end 
of  1846.  They  amounted  to  195  in  1850.  Some  of  them  proceed  from  pur- 
chases made  from  the  natives,  and  the  others  from  concessions  granted  by 
the  state. 

This  evident  increase  in  agricultural  undertakings  has  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  creation  of  villages,  where  the  concessionaries  are  sure  to  find 
work,  and  which  afford  a  protection  to  individuals  in  case  of  war.  AU 
seems  to  show  that  this  movement,  which  has  set  in  within  the  last  few 
years,  will  not  slacken,  but  rather  increase  as  population  pours  in.  The 
same  movement  has  set-in  in  the  banlieue  of  Mostaganem.  The  number 
of  concessionaries  in  the  Vodley  oftihe  Gardens^  which  was  inconsiderable  in 
1845-46,  amounted  in  1850  to  30,  and  has  increased  still  more  since 
that  date.  There  has  also  been  a  proportional  increase  of  buildings  and 
of  cultivation.  A  certain  number  of  concessions  have  been  granted  like- 
wise in  the  banlieues  of  Arzeu  and  of  Mascara,  towns  which  in  the  course 
of  last  year  (1849)  were  attached  to  the  civil  territory. 

II.  Colonisation  in  the  MUitary  Territory, 

1.  Centres  created  by  the  administration : 

Seven  new  stations  have  been  created  in  the  military  territory  since 
the  end  of  1846,  t.  6. : 

Sidirbd-Albes.  As  this  centre,  where  some  colonists  had  already  set- 
tled for  several  years,  appeared  to  be  an  important  strategical  position, 
a  town  was  founded  there  by  a  decree  of  Jan.  5,  1849.  It  is  20  leagues 
(50  miles)  from  Oran,  and  the  ckrf  Ueu,  or  capital,  of  a  military  sub* 
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division^  possesses  an  important  agricultural  territory,  and  is  being  peopled 
rapidly.  —  St  Andri  and  SL  Hippolyte  are  two  villages  near  Mascara, 
founded  some  time  since,  and  thcfir  territory  is  mostly  cultiyated ;  they 
are  both  well  situated  for  health  and  accessibility!  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mascara  offers  a  good  market  for  the  produce  of  the  land. — Near 
Tlemsen  are  four  villages :  Brea  and  Negriery  each  intended  to  contain 
fifty  families,  and  peopling  rapidly  ;  Mcmaowrah  and  the  Seysaf,  built  on  a 
fine  rich  soil,  peopled  partly  by  old  colonists  of  Tlemsen  and  veteran  sol- 
diers.   Though  only  foimded  in  1850,  these  villages  are  progressing  rapidly. 
There  are  twelve  other  centres  in  this  territory,  founded  before  1847. 
1.  St.  Denis  du  Sig  placed  on  the  road  from  Oran  to  Mascara,  and  watered 
by  the  Sig;  both  great  advantages.     In  1850  cultivation  had  much  in- 
creased, and  many  fine  plantations  had  been  made  here.     2.  La  Stidia  is 
peopled  chiefly  by  Prussian  families,  who  came  in  1846,  and  were  long  in 
a  precarious  condition;  but  by  the  assistance  of  government  they  have 
recovered  heart,  and  are  doing  tolerably  well.     8.  St.  Leonie,  also  a  Prus- 
sian village,  whose  present  condition  is  much  improved.     4.  A  village  of 
discharged  soldiers  exists  in  the  subdivision  of  Mostaganem,  to  whom 
concessions  in  land  were  granted  ;  and  by  help  of  the  state,  they  are  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.     The  territory  round  Tlemsen  is  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  all  kinds  of  growth  succeeding  well  there.     Most  of  the 
colonists  are  old  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Tlemsen,  who,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  service,  asked  permission  to  settle  there.     The  civil 
population  of  Nemours  is  still  inconsiderable,  and  it  offers  little  interest  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  but  its  commercial  position  is  good,  its  port 
being  frequented  by  numerous  merchant-ships,  which  might  supply,  if 
necessary,  Lalla-Maghnia,  Sebdou,  and  Tlemsen. 

Cultivation  begins  to  extend  round  the  military  posts  of  Tiaret,  Saida 
Daya,  Sebdou,  Ain-Temouchen,  and  Lalla-Maghnia.  These  spots  offer, 
moreover,  excellent  resources  in  timber,  lime,  freestone,  and  clay ;  and 
the  only  obstacles  to  their  progress  are  the  deamess  of  provisions,  and  the 
distance  from  the  coast.* 

*  General  Lamoricibre  had  vast  projects  in  this  territory,  which,  though  made  as  pub- 
lic as  possible,  have  been  chi^y  confined  to  paper.  (Oastellane's  SouTenirs,  1852.  Tableau, 
1849-50.)  80,000  hectares  (200,000  acres)  were  to  be  given  to  6000  colonists,  government 
helping  them  in  the  most  essential  work ;  but  only  one  village,  Sainte  Barbe,  with  2841 
hectares,  has  been  founded,  and  that  is  a  fiiilure.  Another  decree,  in  February  1847, 
created  between  Oran  and  Arzeu  three  new  communes,  or  parishe8,-~Christina,  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, and  St.  Isabel.  In  March  1847  they  were  given  up  to  Trench  and  Spanish  capi- 
talists, who  undertook  to  establish  170  families  in  them ;  but  they  are  also  likely  to  prove 
failures. 

In  short,  colonisation,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  has  fiuled  there,  owing  to  the  great 
calls  on  capitaJ,  and  the  risks  incurred. 

A  few  private  undertakings  have  been  accomplished  the  last  few  years  in  the  subdi« 
vision  of  Oran ;  and  the  property  of  M.  Dupr^  de  St.  Maur,  27  kilometres  (17}  miles)  from 
Oran,  and  containing  940  hectares  (2470  acres),  to  be  peopled  by  twenty  ftmilies,  is  pro- 
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Pbovince  op  CONSTAlSrriKA. 
I.  Cohmsation  in  the  Civil  Tenriicry. 

1.  Centres  created  by  the  gorernment : 

The  only  new  creations  in  this  territory  since  1847  are  the  villages  of 
Bugeand  and  D'Uzerville. 

Bvgeaud  is  a  woodland  rather  than  an  agricultural  centre,  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Edough.  It  is  intended  to  receiye  some  fa- 
milies of  wood-cutters,  whereof  some  were  already  settled  and  employed 
by  the  government  in  1850;  and  the  others  were  shortly  expected  from 
the  department  of  the  Yosges.  As  these  families  are  too  poor  to  settle  in 
the  village  and  erect  houses  at  their  own  cost,  the  minister-of-war  decided 
that  eight  workmen*s  dwellings  should  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
and  that  a  part  of  the  territory  should  be  appropriated  to  the  construction 
of  villas.  This  twofold  measure  will  rapidly  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  village. — 1/  UzerviUe.  The  creation  of  this  centre  is  already  of  some 
standing;  but  its  progress  had  been  retarded  by  local  causes,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  drainage  as  a  preliminary  measure.  It  was  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1850  that  the  colonists  began  to  settle  there.  The  territory 
is  excellent,  and  the  vicinity  of  Bona  must  secure  its  eventual  prosperity. 

The  old  centres  in  the  civil  territory  are  nine  in  number,  i.e.  Constan- 
tina,  Bona,  Philippeville,  Val6e,  Danir6mont,  Saint-Antoine,  Guelma,  La 
Calle,  and  Bugia. 

Constcmtina,  The  territory  of  this  centre  was  long  confined  to  the 
circuit  of  the  town;  but  since  1849  it  embraces  a  district  of  14,000  hec- 
tares (34,580  acres).  A  portion  of  land  has  been  conceded,  and  is  on 
sale.  Five  groups  of  habitations  have  spontaneously  arisen  in  it,  corres- 
ponding to  the  principal  divisions  of  the  territory;  namely,  Sidi-Mabrouck, 
Oued-Yacoub,  Cherakat-Bou-azen,  Hamma,  and  Constantina.  At  the  end 
of  1850  there  were  78  undertakings  of  private  enterprise  in  this  district. 

Cultivation  begins  to  extend  around  the  town  of  Bona,  A  certain 
number  of  proprietors,  instead  of  confining  themselves,  as  heretofore,  to 
stacking  hay  and  forage,  have  seriously  applied  themselves  to  agriculture. 
The  success  of  these  undertakings  must  depend  entirely  on  the  completion 
of  roads  and  drainage,  which  have  been  hitherto  crippled  for  want  of 
funds. 


gTMBing'  the  best.  A  few  other  conceflsions,  and  fifteen  farmB,  have  been  granted  and 
founded  in  this  subdivision ;  but  the  whole  affair  seems  throughout  slow,  though  more 
sure,  in  this  province.  The  Valley  of  the  Gardens  at  Mostagnnem  is  the  most  flourishing: 
^)ot  in  the  province.  Further  particulars  relating  to  colonisation  in  the  province  of  Oran 
will  be  found  at  pp.  214-15  of  the  Tableau  for  1849-50. 
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.  FhiUppeville.  The  territory  surrounding  this  town  is  almost  entirely 
oonceded;  is  in  good  order^  and  fetches  a  good  price;  and  it  is  desirable  to 
enlarge  it.  Independently  of  the  cultivation  of  the  valley  of  Zeramna,  the 
hilly  country  situated  between  Philippeviile  and  the  port  of  Stora,  and 
known  as  the  ravine  of  Beni-Melek,  contains  a  great  number  of  very  pro- 
ductive small  farms,  where  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  fruit-trees,  and 
.  vines  is  daily  increasing. —  VaUe,  DamremcrU,  SairU  Anloine.  These  three 
centres,  which  are  situated  near  and  in  a  radius  round  Philippeviile,  have 
very  good  prospects.  The  colonists  continue  to  attend  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  which  is  in  a  thriving  state;  and  the  amount  of  tillage  and  plant- 
ing is  continually  on  the  increase. 

Colonisation  had  made  rapid  strides  roimd  Guelma  in  1849-50.  In- 
dependently of  three  agricultural  colonies  that  were  created  in  1848  in  its 
vicinity,  the  town  has  continued  to  spread,  and  numerous  concessions  have 
been  made  in  its  district  The  colonists  have  built  dwellings,  and  founded 
oil  and  flour  mills;  and  the  cultivation  of  olive-trees  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  wealth  in  this  part  of  the  country,  admitting  of  unlimited  ex- 
tension.* 

La  CaSe.  We  have  already  observed  that  there  is  no  opening  for  the 
erection  of  a  village  near  this  place,  where  the  only  development  that  colo- 
nisation can  take  is  the  working  of  mines  and  the  care  of  the  cork-forests, 
as  there  is  an  entire  deficiency  of  arable  land  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Two  little  centres  have  already  arisen  spontaneously  at  spots  named 
Le  Mdah,  12  kilometres  (7i  miles)  from  La  Calle;  and  at  Oum-lhaJbaul, 
16  kilometres  (10  miles)  from  that  town.t 

*  An  agrioultuial  territory  has  lately  been  formed  round  Bugia,  in  which  tillage  has 
begun  to  make  rapid  strides,  after  being  kept  in  check  for  many  years  by  the  hostile 
Eabyles  of  the  yidnity.  European  colonists  can  now  find  safe  and  desirable  settlements 
in  this  district,  since  the  submission  of  the  Kabyle  tribes,  and  the  opening  of  a  road  to 
Seti£ 

t  The  preceding  remarks  will  give  a  notion  of  the  results  obtained,  in  matters  of  culti- 
vation, by  private  capital,  in  places  under  the  civil  jurisdiction.  These  results  are  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  vicinity  of  Philippeviile ;  but  the  territory  of  Bona,  almost  entirely 
in  the  possessbn  of  private  individuals,  and  so  long  in  a  stationary  condition,  is  beginning 
at  last  to  be  cultivated  in  real  earnest ;  and  Guelma,  whose  advance  was  long  thwuied  by 
its  isolated  position,  presents  a  continual  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  its  fertile  territory. 
Lastly,  within  a  recent  date,  numerous  concessionaries  or  grantees  have  been  established 
in  the  district  of  Constantina,  and  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  Thus  this  phase  of  the 
oolonisation  of  the  province  is  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

Many  future  plans  are,  moreover,  in  agitation  for  the  promotion  of  colonisation  in  the 
civil  territory.  Thus  it  is  proposed  to  make  Ouelma  the  centre  of  a  great  network  of  oolo- 
inflation,  by  the  erection  of  mx  riUages ;  and  it  is  also  projected  to  baild  a  village  near 
Bugia. 
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II.  CohniscUion  in  the  JfUiUury  Territory. 

1.  Centres  created  by  the  goyemment : 

Three  Tillages  have  been  created  since  1847  in  the  military  territory; 
t.6.  Saint-Charles,  Cond^,  and  Penthi^vre. 

Saint  Charles  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Sa&af,  on  the  road  from 
Philippeville  to  Constantina;  and  building  as  well  as  agriculture  are  pro- 
gressing .there.  The  territory  of  this  centre  has  been  allotted  in  such  wise 
as  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of  large,  middling,  and  small  estates. 
Situated  about  half-way  from  Philippeville  to  El-Arrouch,  traversed  by 
an  excellent  road,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  district  of  wood,  arable,  and 
meadow  land,  the  village  of  Saint-Charles  enjoys  great  advantages. — Cond^ 
stands  a  few  kilometres  from  Constantina,  on  the  road  to  Philippeville; 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  much  developed;  and  though  a  few  houses  have 
been  built,  and  some  concessions  have  been  made  to  colonists,  cultivation 
is  hitherto  not  far  advanced.  This  village  being,  moreover,  a  halting- 
place  for  travellers,  the  colonists  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  trading. — FeiMkvre  has  been  hitherto  in  a  veiy 
backward  condition,  although  its  position  is  most  favourable,  both  on  the 
score  of  farming  and  traffic.  It  stands  almost  midway  between  Guelma 
and  Bona>  which  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  66  kilometres  (41*01 
miles) ;  and  it  is  an  indispensable  halting  and  baiting  place  for  man  and 
beast  Water  and  wood  are  abundant  in  the  district,  which  contains  much 
very  fertile  land.  The  only  thing  needful  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  this 
village  is  a  good  road  to  unite  it  with  Bona  and  Guelma. 

The  other  centres,  existing  before  1847,  in  the  military  territory,  are  : 
El-Arrouch,  Setif,  Djidjelli,  Batna,  and  Biskara. 

The  territory  of  JEl-Arrcmch  is,  at  the  present  time,  almost  entirely 
granted  and  cultivated,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  state  of 
the  colonists  at  this  spot  is  satisfactory. 

Setif,  ^Colonisation  begins  to  extend  in  the  district  of  this  town,  wbich 
contained  in  1850  twelve  private  £Eurms,  independently  of  a  great  number 
of  small  dwelling-houses  and  cottages  in  the  gardens  near  the  town. 
Hands  have  been  hitherto  wanting  for  agriculture;  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  pacification  of  Kabylia^  and  the  opening  of  the  road  from  Setif 
to  Bugia,  will  attract  a  numerous  population  to  this  centre.  At  a  few 
kilometres  from  Seti(  a  centre  of  population,  called  Ain-Sefia,  was  created 
in  1846;  whose  inhabitants  possess  a  number  of  beautiful  gardens  and 
fine  plantations,  while  the  surrounding  land  is  extremely  rich.* — DjidJeUi 

*  Four  other  little  villages  are  in  the  prooeis  of  formation  around  Setif,  at  spots  named 
Lanaaser,  Kalfoun,  Mesloug;,  and  Fermatoo.  Neither  of  them  has  hitherto  been  r^gulaily 
constituted. 
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having  been  in  ft  constant  state  of  blockade  since  its  first  occapation,  tbe 
farming  in  the  vicinity  is  very  limited;  but  the  subjection  of  Eabylia  will 
give  breathing-time  and  a  fair  field  for  colonisation.  Baina  has  just  re- 
ceived the  grant  of  a  farming  district  of  8700  hectares  (21,489  acres)^  oon^ 
sisting  of  very  fertile  land^  covered  with  an  abundance  of  wood.  A  certain 
number  of  concessions  have  been  already  made^  some  of  which  are  in  a 
very  thriving  state.  But  the  future  prospects  of  this  spot  are  as  inti- 
mately associated  with  traffic  as  with  tillage;  since,  owing  to  its  position 
between  the  mountains  of  the  Aouress  and  of  the  Ouled-Sultan,  on  the 
passage  from  the  Tell  to  the  Sahara,  it  is  destined  to  become  some  day  an 
important  emporium  for  goods  coming  from  the  north  and  south. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  annex  a  district  for  colonisation  to  BiahcMra,  in 
order  to  secure  the  settlement  of  those  colonists  who  are  at  present  at- 
tracted to  the  spot  by  the  demand  for  engineer  labour,  and  by  the  presence 
of  the  troops.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Biskara  seem  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  tropical  plants;  and  it  is  intended  to  establish  there  shortly  a 
jardin  (Tacdimaiaiion  (nursery-ground  for  exotics).  This  town  forms, 
moreover,  a  good  channel  for  French  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Africa.* 

Four  centres  of  population  already  existed  in  1850  in  the  valley  of  the 
Safsaf,  le.  St.  Charles,  El-Arrouch,  Gastonville,  and  KobertviUcf 

Between  £l-Arrouch  and  Cond6  are  already  two  little  agglomerations 

*  In  1846  it  was  proposed  to  oolonioe  the  valleys  of  the  Sa&af  and  of  the  Bon-Menoug. 

The  first,  which  was  giyen  up  to  colonisation  in  1847,  contains  about  20,000  hectares 
(49,400  acres).  It  has  been  divided  into  two  parts :  8000  hectares  (19,760  acres)  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  have  been  given  up  to  the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Mehenna,  who  were 
previously  dispersed  over  the  valley ;  whilst  12,000  hectares  (29,640  acres)  have  been  re- 
served for,  and  distributed  amongst^  European  concessionaries. 

It  was  first  attempted  to  adopt  the  system  of  large  concessions,  many  of  which  were 
granted,  and  are  still  occupied  and  cultivated ;  but  here,  as  in  the  province  of  Oran,  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  they  are  not  so'  successful  as  those  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  execute  a  good  many  evictions ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
lots  of  land,  subdivided  into  fractions  of  from  25  to  100  hectares  (62^  to  250  acres),  are  now 
in  process  of  cultivation.  Some  of  these  iarms  have  become  notorious  for  the  breeding  of 
cattle  in  laxge  numbers.  \ 

As  for  the  valley  of  Bon-Mersoug,  beyond  Constantina,  it  contained,  at  the  end  of 
1850,  53  Goncesdona,  embracing  each  from  40  to  100  hectares  (100  to  250  acres).  Some  of 
these  concessionaries  have  already  undertaken  very  important  works. 

A  system  of  colonisation  is  now  in  process  of  execution  in  this  district,  of  which  the 
lowing  are  the  principal  features :  first,  the  creation  of  two  villages  as  fod  of  industry, 
and  seats  of  middling  and  small  properties ;  whilst  nine  hamlets,  inhabited  by  petty  culti- 
vators, are  to  irradiate  round  these  villages ;  isolated  fanoB  oovering  the  rest  of  the  valley, 
containing  each  from  80  to  100  hectares  (200  to  250  acres). 

Several  private  fiurms  in  a  thriving  state  are  now  in  existence  around  Seti£  Lastiy, 
colonists  are  now  established  in  the  district  of  Batna,^  and  their  number  increases  daily. 

t  A  new  village  and  some  hamlets  were  benig  surveyed  at  the  end  of  1850,  intended  to 
complete  the  plan  of  colonisation  in  that  territoiy.  There  was  also  a  plan  for  colonising  a 
vast  territory  around  Constantina  in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  to  contain  five  European  towns, 
each  possessing  a  territory  of  1800  or  2000  hectares  (4500  or  5000  acres),  and  120  fiunilies ; 
^he  towns  to  stand  at  the  angles  of  the  polygon^  on  the  roilds  to  Setif,  Ifsila,  Philippe- 
ville,  Haraotes,  and  Batna ;  the  interior  of  the  polygon  to  be  filled  with  fiurms  of  ail  suses; 

A  A 
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of  population — Toumiettes  and  Kantoun — the  nnoleoB  of  future  tU^ 
lages. 

The  road  traced  out  from  Bona  to  PhilippeviUey  by  the  Talley  of  Fen- 
deck,  coasta  along  the  north  bank  of  Lake  Fetzara,  passes  the  valley  of 
,  Oued-Ensa,  and  abuts  at  St.  CharleSy  in  the  valley  of  the  Safsaf.  The 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Fendeck  being  a  favourable  site  for  a  colony, 
the  village  of  Jemmapes  has  been  established  there. 

A  little  centre  of  population  called  Atm6nia  has  also  been  formed  on 
the  road  from  Constantina  to  Setif.  Lastly,  a  penitential  colony  has 
been  formed  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  Lambessa,  whose  name  it 
bears.  This  colony  has  been  devoted  to  the  political  convicts  who  were 
condemned  and  transported  after  the  June  insurrection  in  1848,  and  was 
founded  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  24th  of  January  1850.  It 
stands  near  Batna;  the  climate  is  very  healthy,  water  is  very  abundant, 
and  the  local  administration  comprises  above  3000  hectares  (7401  acres) 
of  excellent  land.* 

This  establishment,  which  seems  to  combine  many  advantages  and 
some  defects,  directs  our  thoughts  naturally  to  that  fatality  in  French 
governments  and  economists,  which  leads  them  to  conceive  wonders  on 
paper,  and  bring  forth  abortions  or  monsters  in  practice.  PartxarwnJt 
mofUea,  ncucUur  mtis.  Bravely  do  they  theorise  of  national  workshops, 
national  banks,  Icarias,  Harmonies,  and  Utopias;  governments  talk  of 
progress ;  presidents  and  emperors  spout  much  about  order  and  La  Belle 
France;  and  yet,  with  a  noble  colony  at  their  doors,  once  the  granary  of 
Europe,  they  cannot  keep  peace  at  home,  and  they  send  a  few  half-starved 
skeletons,  yclept  socialists,  from  the  Faubourg  de  St.  Antoine,  to  perish 
miserably  in  the  marshes  of  Bona.  Yerily,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure. 

Never  yet  has  France  fau-ly  faced  the  subject  of  colonisation.  The 
Turks  kept  Algeria  with  10,000  men,  the  French  require  100,000.    Here 

*  This  penitential  oolony  has  been  founded  on  the  following  piinoiplee :  1.  The  crea- 
tion of  ft  penitential  eetabUahment,  carrying  on  external  labour  in  common  in  the  day- 
time/and  separately  at  night.  2.  The  addition  of  a  certain  plot  of  land  to  it,  for  the 
purpoee  of  the  agrioultural  department  oonnected  with  it  The  land  was  intended  to  be 
extensiye  enough  to  oocupy  600  oonvioti.  3.  Other  land  to  be  attached  to  the  ertaWinh* 
vaaatf  on  whioh  might  ultimately  be  erected  two  or  three  Tillages^  with  provisional  coooes- 
aions  to  the  conTiots. 

The  plan'for  the  building,  designed  by  military  engineers,  was  approred  by  the  mmistar ; 
but  .the  works  only  began  in  March  1851.  In  July  1851  all  the  foundations  of  the  vast 
edifioe  were  completed,  four  buildings  intended  for  stables  were  occupied,  aad  the  barradcs 
were  finished  to  the  first  story.  The  main  building  was  in  process  of  erection,  to  contain 
600  cells,  in  three  stories :  it  was  expected  to  be  roofed  at  the  end  of  1861.  The  govern- 
ment offices  were  only  to  be  begun  in  1852 ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  all  would  be  finished  in 
the  course  of  that  year. 

It  was  expected  that  the  building  would  be  ■ofllciaatly  advaooed  to  nodv  900  oono 
yiots  in_October  1851, 
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is  a  large  screw  loose;  and  money  tiiat  ought  to  go  to  establish  emigrants 
is  swallowed  up  by  a  preyentible  evil.* 

The  beat  cure  for  the  barricade  is  emigration,  and  over-pressure  at 
home  will  ever  beget  explosions  in  mercurial  Paris.  Let  the  French 
government  export  sundry  cargoes  of  blouses  to  Algeria,  and  we  shall 
hear  no  more,  I  ween,  of  la  lanteme,  coups  cT^tat,  and  glorious  three 
days.  Fren^  Africa  is  the  true  issue  to  relieve  the  humours  of  the 
mother-country ;  and  a  little  common  sense  could  preserve  order  at  home, 
without  showers  of  bullets,  hedges  of  bayonets,  and  legions  of  priests,  by  a 
spirited,  liberal,  and  earnest  encouragement  and  promotion  of  emigration 
among  the  proletaires  of  the  large  cities  of  France.  It  is  evidently  the 
divine  intention,  that  man  should  go  forth  and  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it ;  and  should  the  womb  of  time  bring  forth  difficulties,  and  the 
globe  be  in  danger  of  a  glut,  let  our  brave  French  theorists  muster  their 
Icarias,  tbeir  Phalanstcfries,  and  their  c^teliers,  or  national  worksbops,  and 
make  the  experiment  in  the  field,  and  not  upon  paper,  of  giving,  as  they 
promise,  a  rumveoM  monde  (new  world). 

Nay,  we  are  far  from  flattering  ourselves  that  our  present  social  system 
is  perfection  j  and  when  China  itself  is  breaking  up,  that  a  new  world  may 
rise  from  her  ashes,  we  may  safely  infer  that  we  are  still  growing,  till  we 
reach  our  proper  and  perfect  statore.  Only  we  say,  instead  of  breaking 
windows,  heads,  and  hearts  in  old  Europe,  give  our  visionaries  a  fair 
field,  and  let  them  work  out  their  problems  of  economy  and  fight  out 
tbeir  quarrels  in  a  new  world,  and  not  in  old  Europe.  If  they  fail,  their 
folly  will  have  received  a  sufficient  punishment ;  if  they  stand,  we  shall 
profit  by  their  wisdom. 

To  complete  our  description  of  the  state  of  colonisation  in  Algeria,  it 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  agricultural  colonies  {colonies  agficoles), 
founded  by  a  law  of  the  National  Assembly  dated  September  19th,  1848, 
by  which  a  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  firancs  (2,000,000^.)was  voted  for  their 
establishment.'}' 

The  emigrants,  amounting  to  about  135,000,  were  disseminated 
amongst  forty-two  agricultural  centres,  which  are  thus  analysed  between 
the  three  provinces : 

The  province  of  Algiers  comprises  twelve  colonies,  forming  successive 
steps  (ichelons)  along  the  roads,  or  placed  near  centres  destined  to  acquire 
some  importance,  j: 

*  A  remarkable  contrast  to  the  inertia  of  Frencli  colonial  administration  is  presented 
in  the  rise  and  progreoB  of  the  enterprising  Bajah  of  Sarawak,  Sir  James  Brooke.  See 
Hugh  Low's  Sarawak,  1848. 

•f  These  colonies  were  to  be  Ibrmed  of  ihrmers  and  of  mechanics :  the  former  being  made 
admissible  to  receive  concessions  of  land  of  from  two  to  ten  hectares  (5  to  25  acres),  with  a 
dwelUng-house,  and  fonds  necessary  for  their  establishment ;  the  latter  might  enjoy  the 
same  advantages,  if  they  showed  their  intention  of  settling  in  the  country. 

t  Thus,  L'Afiroun,  the  Boa-Boomi,  Marengo,  and  Zmiok,  are  ntuated  on  the  road  from 
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The  twenty-one  agricoltural  colonies  founded  in  the  province  of  Oran 
are  grouped  into  three  principal  circles,  those  of  Mostaganem,  of  Arzeu, 
and  of  Oran.  They  gravitate  in  a  small  radius  round  these  points  ;  and 
the  colony  that  stands  furthest  from  the  sea  is  separated  from  it  by  an 
interval  of  about  twenty-five  kilometres  (15f  miles).* 

The  agricultural  colonies  of  the  province  of  ConaUvnlxna  are  nine  in 
number,  concentrated  in  the  three  circles  of  Bona,  of  Giyelma,  and  of 
Philippeville.  They  are  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roads  that  lead  from 
Bona  to  Guelma,  and  from  Philippeville  to  Constantina,  save  a  few  that 
are  at  present  rather  more  remotely  situated  from  the  great  arteries  of 
transit,  f 

Before  any  new  bodies  of  emigrants  were  sent  oflf,  the  National  Assem- 
bly wished  to  learn  the  state  of  the  colonies  of  1848 ;  and  a  commission 
having  been  sent  by  the  minister  of  war  to  examine  them,  gave  in  its 
report  on  the  30th  June,  1849.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  found  in  organising  these  colonies  resulted  from  the 
improper  choice  of  the  colonists,  most  of  whom,  coming  from  the  work- 
shops of  Paris,  were  not  fit  for  farm- labourers ;  and  also  from  the  presence 
of  some  idle  men,  who  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  others. 

This  state  of  things  has  been  greatly  improved  since,  chiefly  by  tlie 
dismissal  of  those  unfit,  and  their  substitution  by  families  of  agricidturists, 
and  old  soldiers  inured  to  Africa.  The  latest  accounts  bear  witness  to  the 
happy  change  resulting  from  this  arrangement,  if 

Independently  of  the  physical  wants  of  the  colonists,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  been  unmindful  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  necessities.    Pro- 


BUdah  to  Cherohell ;  CastigUone  and  TefeBchoun  on  the  projected  road  from  Algiers  to 
Cherohell  along  the  shore ;  Lodi  on  the  road  from  Medeah  to  Milianah  ;  Damiette  and 
Novi,  the  first  near  Medeah,  the  last  near  Chorchell ;  finally,  more  to  the  west,  on  the 
road  from  Ten^  to  Orleansville,  Montenotte ;  and  near  OrleansviUe^  La  Fenne  and 
Ponteba. 

♦  Near  Mostaganem  are  Abonkir,  lUvoli,  'Ain-Nouisy,  Tounin,  Earouba,  Ain-Tidelee, 
Sonk-el-Mitou.  Round  Arzeu  you  find  St.  Leu,  Damesme,  Arzeu,  Muley-Magoun,  Kleber, 
Mefessour,  St.  Cloud.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oran  have  been  created,  Fleurus,  Asai- 
Ameur,  Assi-ben-Ferrah,  St.  Louis,  Assi-ben-Okba,  Assi-bou-Nif,  and  Mangin. 

t  In  the  drclo  of  Philippeville  you  meet  with  Jemmapes,  Gastonville,  and  BobertviUo ; 
near  Ouelma'you  find  Heliopolis,  Guelma,  Millesimo,  and  Petit;  and  in  the  circle  of 
Bona,  Mondovi  and  Barral. 

t  The  supplies  granted  by  the  state  to  these  colonies  are  analysed  as  follows : — 

1.  A  storehouse  of  one  story,  containing  two  rooms,  each  of  from  «)  metres  50  centi- 
metres (11*78  feet)  to  6  metres  (16*40  feet),  and  a  tile  roof. 

2.  To  each  family  have  been  allotted  from  8  to  20  hectares  (20  to  25  acres)  of  Und^ 
besides  a  garden. 

3.  Ploughs,  &0.,  seed  and  cattle,  have  been  distributed  amongst  the  colonists. 

4.  A  daily  ration  has  been  allowed,  since  1848,  to  all  persons  of  both  sexes ;  half  rations 
to  children.  All  these  supplies  were  to  cease  December  31st,  1851.  The  construction  of 
roads,  and  the  supply  of  water  in  these  new  colonies,  have  occupied  the  attention,  and 
swallowed  up  considerable  sums,  of  the  government;  but  they  were  indiqiensable. 
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visional  buildings  haye  been  consecrated  for  diyine  worship,  and  provided 
with  ministers  and  assistants. 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  also  founded  at  the  end  of  1849, 
several  of  them  confided  to  the  care  of  nims  and  sisters  of  mercy  of 
Algiers,  who  also  take  charge  of  the  local  infirmaries.  This  arrangement 
has  naturally  had  the  most  happy  results. 

In  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  20th  July,  1850,  justices  of  peace  are  to 
be  established  in  the  most  important  of  these  colonies;  St.  Cloud  enjoyed 
this  privilege  in  1850. 

These  colonies  were  in  such  a  forward  state  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
that  it  is  supposed  they  might  have  dispensed  with  the  supplies  from 
government,  but  for  the  deficient  crops  and  the  ravages  of  locusts  in 
1851.  It  was  therefore  thought  probable  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
continue  the  government  supplies  for  some  months  in  1852. 

The  law  of  the  19th  of  May,  1849,  decreed  that  6000  additional  emi- 
grants should  be  sent  out,  for  whose  reception  twelve  villages  were  pre- 
pared, and  734  houses  built.  These  labours  were  suspended  by  a  new 
law,  of  July  20th,  1850,  decreeing  five  millions  of  francs  to  continue  the 
colonies  of  1848,  and  people  those  of  1849.  On  March  13th,  1851,  the 
minister  of  war  demanded  of  the  assembly  a  grant  of  five  millions  to 
finish  the  public  works  in  the  twelve  villages  begun  in  1849.  The  govern- 
ment decided  to  renounce  the  law  of  September  1848,  and  to  people  them 
with  French  or  Algerian  farmers ;  granting  them  the  house  and  land,  but 
no  further  supplies.  It  was  determined  to  send  people  of  the  same  depart- 
ment to  the  same  place,  and  to  appropriate  the  mountainous  districts,  such 
as  the  colonies  of  Abd-el-Kader-Bou-Medfa,  Ain-Benian,  and  Ain-Sultan, 
on  the  lofty  plateaux,  near  Milianah,  to  French  highlanders,  while  the 
Boeotians  should  settle  in  the  plain.  This  project  received  the  sanction  of 
the  assembly  July  10th,  1851,  when  the  sum  demanded  by  the  executive 
was  voted. 

The  last  official  accounts  are,  that  they  were  hastening  the  works  in 
the  colony,  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  colonists,  who  were  being 
carefully  and  appropriately  selected  by  the  prefects  of  the  departments  in 
France.     It  was  hoped  that  they  would  be  installed  in  October  1851. 

The  completion  of  the  colonies  of  1849  would  bring  into  cultivation  a 
territory  of  18,000  hectares  (44,460  acres).* 

*  The  twelve  villagee  of  1849  are  distributed  aa  follows  -.—Province  qf  Algiers :  Ameur- 
el'Ain  and  La  Bourkika^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chiffa ;  Ain-Benian  and  tbemarabout  of  Sidi 
Abd-el-Kader-Bou-Medfa^  on  the  road  from  Blidah  to  Milianah  and  Ain-Sultan,  at  1500 
metres  (about  a  mile)  from  the  same  road^  on  one  of  the  outliers  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Gontas.  Frtmnce  qf  Oran:  Bled-Touaria,  Ain-Sidi-Cheri,  Ain-Boudinar,  and  the  Pont- 
du-Ch^,  in  the  subdiTislon  of  Mostaganem;  and  Bon-Tlelis,  distant  thirty  kilometres 
(18'6  miles)  from  Oran,  on  the  road  irom  that  town  to  Tlemsen.  In  the  province  qf  Con- 
staniina,  Ahmed -ben -All  and  Stdi-Nassar,  at  some  kilometres  from  the  Tillage  of 
Jemmapes. 
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State  of  the  Agricultcbal  Colonies,  Decembek  31, 1850  * 
PROVINCE  OF  ALGIERS. 


Namea. 

Population. 

Booms. 

Lud. 

Hectores. 

Acres. 

L'Afroun 

29S 

61 

603 

1489-41 

Bouroumi 

26 

15 

134 

33098 

Marengo 

555 

200 

1180 

2914  60 

Zarick 

185 

00 

515 

1272-05 

Novi 

345 

110 

897 

980-59 

CfwtigliODe 

255 

75 

154 

880-88 

Tefeflchonn 

18d 

56 

118 

291-46 

Lodi 

365 

120 

1019 

2516-93 

Bamiette 

844 

120 

909 

2245-28 

Montonotte      .... 

323 

71 

1004 

2479-88 

Ponteba 

188 

98 

516 

1274-62 

Total   .... 

119 

55 

418 

1020-11 

3243 

1066 

6962 

17,196-14 

The  3428  ooIoiusU  are  analysed  into  1533  men,  1221  women,  and  489  cbildraa.    Of  the 
I  hectaree  of  land  granted,  3375  (8336*15  acres)  ha^e  been  cleared,  and  the  nxmiber  of 
trees  planted  amount  to  173,762.  ■^..  ,.j 


PROVINCE  OP  ORAN 

1 

Names. 

Population. 

Houses* 

Land. 

Hectares. 

Acres. 

Abooldr 

221 

86 

587 

1,382 

RiToU      .    .    . 

224 

71 

412 

1,030 

Ain-Nouisy.    . 

164 

76 

420 

1,260 

Toonin   ... 

148 

51 

327 

817 

Earouba     .     . 

42 

7 

100 

250 

Ain-Tideles     . 

812 

107 

819 

2,047 

SoQck-el-Mitou     . 

241 

94 

881 

2,202 

Saint  Leu    .    .    . 

134 

58 

282 

705 

Damesme    .    ,     . 

125 

41 

168 

420 

Arseu     .... 

135 

44 

141 

70 

Muley-Magonn 

11 

7 

23 

67 

Kleber    .... 

274 

84 

167 

88 

Mefessour    .    .    . 

138 

64 

211 

527 

Saint  Cloud     .     . 

789 

280 

2,689 

6,722 

Fleurus  .    . 

207 

98 

532 

1,830 

Aasi-Ameur     .     . 

192 

72 

242 

605 

Aasi-ben-Ferrah  . 

154 

46 

410 

1,025 

Saint  Louis.    .    . 

345 

148 

1,122 

2,805 

Aasi-ben-Okba.    . 

196 

64 

612 

1,630 

Asd-Bounif.    . 

148 

61 

520 

1,300 

Mangin  .... 

118 

76 

471 

235 

Total  .    . 

4308 

1685 

11,086 

26,857 

Of  these  11,086  hectares,  4205  <10,886-35  acres)  have  been  cultivated,  and  88,961  trees 
have  been  planted.    Of  the  4808  oolonisU,  2001  are  men,  1544  women,  and  768  children. 


*  It  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  be  presented  with  a  sketch  of  some  of  then 
Franch  colonies  from  the  pen  of  recent  French  visitors ;  and  we  shall  begin  with  St^  Denis 
du  Sig,  in  the  province  of  Orsn. 

Castellane  was  there  in  1846,  at  its  birth.  "  The  general"  (Lamorid^re),  he  says, 
"  wished  to  asoertam  the  cause  why  a  village  so  well  placed  should  not  have  soooeeded 
better;  hence  he  announced  that  he  would  see  any  of  tlie  colonists  at  five  o'olook.    As 
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Names. 

PopuUtion. 

Hoasea. 

Land.                 1 

Jdnunspos  .    .    •    •    . 

Gttttojivillo 

Robertville 

HeUopolis 

Guelxna 

MUlesimo 

Petit 

MondoYi 

Barral    .*.... 

Total   .... 

C12 
360 
420 
196 
266 
208 
184 
876 
316 

186 
186 
147 
100 
61 
96 
'72 
146 
113 

Hectares. 
914 
290 
866 
682 
746 
689 
638 
667 
489 

Acraa. 
2,2ffr-58 
716-80 
2,136-66 
1,814-04 
1,842-62 
1,678-38 
1,828-86 
1,647-49 
1,207-88 

2826 

1044 

6680 

14,019-60 

Of  theee  2826  colonists,  1287  are  men,  973  women,  and  666  children.  Of  the  5680  hec- 
tares of  land,  2911  have  been  cleared,  and  the  number  of  trees  planted  by  the  colonists 
amount  to  48,626. 

The  grand  total  lor  the  three  provinces  is,  10,876  mhaMtants;  3746  houses;  23,987 
hectares  (69,124-3  acres)  of  land;  10,491  hectares  (26,912*77  acres)  of  land  cleared;  trees 
planted,  311,349. 

But  it  is  BTident  that  French  colonisation  in  Africa  has  hitherto  been 
oppressed  by  the  nightmare  of  bureaucratic  interference;  and  that  the 
French  have  hitherto  shown  a  much  greater  aptitude  to  destroy  than  to 
construct.  The  razzia  has  heralded  the  progress  of  liberty  and  equality; 
whilst  dreams  on  paper  have  been  the  fruit  and  ornament  of  their  colonial 
empire  in  Algeria. 

Hardships  are  the  lot  of  aU  new  settlers;  but  it  seems  surprising  that 
with  the  example  of  the  Romans,  who  covered  Numidia  with  flourishing 
cities^  and  with  the  additional  light  of  science,  France  should  be  blind 
enough  to  her  own  interests  and  to  the  interests  of  humauity,  to  offer  up 
her  sons,  civilians  or  soldiers,  by  hecatombs  to  the  demon  of  fever,  for 
want  of  judicious  outlay  and  precautions.  If  some  of  the  millions  lavished 
on  triumphal  arches,  imperial  progresses,  illuminations,  and  corruption,  had 
been  devoted  to  great  works  of  national  utility  in  the  colony,  it  would 
have  been  more  honourable  to  the  crown,  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Paris  and  the  enlightened  part  of  the  provinces.* 

soon  as  the  general  had  finished  his  cross^questioning,  his  mind  was  made  up.  Orders 
were  issued  to  Commandant  Chabran  to  come  and  bivouac  at  St.  Denis  with  his  battalion; 
.  and  the  soldiers  turning  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  &c,  soon  rescued  this  miserable 
population  from  distress.  A  few  months  later,  the  traveller  passing  through  St.  Denis 
could  no  longer  have  recognised  it,  so  greatly  was  it  improved."  Such  is  the  statement  of 
Castellane.  (Castellane,  pp.  317,  818.)  According  to  Madame  Prns,  the  colony  of  Bobert- 
villeh  as  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  site  it  occupied  is  now  a  vast  wilderness ;  that 
of  Penthi&vre  can  hardly  support  one  quarter  of  its  population ;  that  of  the  Golden  River 
has  filled  the  hospital  of  Guelma  with  its  inhabitants ;  and  Mondovi  will  soon  be  a  desert. 
Madame  Prus,  Residence  in  Algeria,  1860. 

*  Baron  Baude  observed,  in  1840,  that  the  only  workmen  who  could  get  good  employ- 
ment in  Algeria  were  the  builders  and  the  carpenters  :  mechanics,  who  suffer  most  at  home, 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  there ;  and  they  are  not  calculated  to  change 
their  professional  habits,  which  alone  would  enable  them  to  get  on  there.    (Vol.  iii.  p.  123.) 
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Sanitary  and  social  reform,  and  colonial  empire,  are  a  demand  of  the 
age;  and  the  ruler  who  is  indifferent  to  these  matters  can  never  be  said  to 
have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  stands  far  behind  the  Bomans  in 
public  spirit  and  discernment.  Nor  are  our  censur^  confined  to  imperial 
France,  the  Bepublican  Assembly  having  lacked  the  energy  and  judgment 
of  an  experienced  senate.* 

*  On  Colonisation,  see  Diaiy  of  a  Lady's  Tour  in  Barbaxy,  Ifadame  Pros,  and  tho 
Tableau  for  1850,  sect.  6. 
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THE  OOL-AMA — THBEK  CLASSES  OF  THEM SHEIKHS  —  EHATEBS  AMD  DCAHS — THE 

MUFTI THE    SANTONS,    AND   OTHER   ORDERS — THE    DEY's    MINISTERS — THE 

KAIDS — THE  KADIS — FRENCH  CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION FRENCH  TRIBUNALS — 

MUSSULMAN  TRIBUNALS  AND  SCHOOLS, 

JUSTICE^  like  religion^  has  worn  many  strange  faces  on  the  shores  of 
North-west  Africa.  Praetors  have  succeeded  snffetes,  and  made  way 
for  kaids  and  kadis;  whilst  bishops  have  given  up  their  chairs^  once  shrines 
of  Apollo  or  Venus^  to  imams  and  muftis. 

We  do  not  pretend  here  to  analyse  the  various  phases  of  faith  and 
forms  of  law  historically  developed  in  Algeria.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  code  of  the  Koran  under  the  Turks  and  the  French^  and  the  present 
civil  and  justiciary  administration  of  the  French. 

The  Koran  being  a  civil  and  legal  as  well  as  a  religious  code,  we 
unite  the  secular  and  religious  in  one  view  in  treating  of  the  code  and 
canon  of  Islam ;  and  following  a  chronological  order^  we  shall  commence 
our  analysis  by  researches  into  the  civil  and  religious  administration  under 
the  Turks;  and  we  shall  simplify  our  statements  by  presenting  a  sum- 
mary enumeration  of  the  names,  office,  and  power  of  the  different  au- 
thorities. 

Beginning  with  Eeligion,  the  basis  of  every  thing  in  the  East  and 
North  Africa — though  it  is  the  weathercock  in  modem  European  state- 
structure8,-7we  find  that  the  calife  were  pontifis,  judges,  and  doctors  of 
the  law,  having  vicars  under  them .  named  Ool-ama  toLc  (teamed  men), 
divided  into  three  classes  :  Ist,  the  Imams,  or  ministers  of  religion ;  2d, 
Muftis,  or  doctors  of  law;  and  3d,  the  Kadis,  or  judges.* 

The  Mohammedan  divine  worship  being  a  more  serious  and  essential 
part  of  life  than  ours,  five  prayers  are  repeated  daily  in  the  mosques  and 
in  the  country  by  all  faithful  believers;  and  a  portion  of  the  Koran,  which 
is  so  divided  as  to  be  read  through  monthly,  is  read  daily  in  the  mosques, 

•  TaUeau,  1850,  p.  205.    Blofeld's  Algeria,  p.  222-4.    PaDantl,  toL  iL  p.  252. 
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which  are  always  open,  like  the  venerable  fanes  of  onr  ancestors  and  the 
beautiful  temple  of  Zion,  as  a  refuge  and  consolation  for  the  afflicted.  The 
Ehotba,  or  profession  of  faith  and  prayer^  is  recited  every  Friday  before 
the  sermon. 

The  Mesgjeds  are  always  built  near  cities;  and  the  Ehotba  cannot  be 
recited  in  oratories  (marabouts),  <&c.  The  Ool-ama,  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  religion,  are  divided  into  three  classes.  1st,  Sheikhs  :  the  mufti 
and  kadi  take  this  title ;  they  are  the  preachers;  and  in  their  exhortations 
on  Friday  they  sometimes  even  attack  the  sovereign,  in  a  way  that  would 
alarm  court  chaplains  and  pet  parsons  nearer  home.  2d,  the  Khatebs, 
who  preside  at  the  solemn  prayer  on  Fridays,  and  recite  the  Khotba. 
3d,  the  Imams,  who  assist  at  the  daily  prayers,  excepting  on  Fridays,  and 
read  a  portion  of  the  Koran.  The  chief  Imain  assists  at  circumdsions, 
marriages,  and  funerals.  The  Mueddins  or  Muezzins  call  the  faithful  to 
prayer  from  the  xtdnarets,  answering  the  purpose  of  incarnate  bells;  and 
their  sonorous  voice  sounds  solemnly  through  the  tranquil  air  as  it  cries, 
''There  is  no  God  but  Allah;  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet.^  The  mufti 
is  the  head  of  the  code  and  canon  of  Islam^  at  once  bishop  and  judge, — 
a  dangerous  union  in  Christendom. 

The  expenses  of  religion  are  pud  out  of  the  proceeds  of  estates  be- 
longing to  mosques,  in  virtue  of  donations,  dtc.  made  by  the  founders  or 
others  from  motives  of  piety.     The  Imams  also  receive  various  fees. 

There  is  no  public  Mohammedan  worship  out  of  the  towns,  where 
the  people  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  marabouts^  divided  into  three  orders 
— Santons,  Cavalists,  and  Sunaquites.* 

The  Santons  are  under  different  rules.  Some  only  wear  rags;  some 
go  about  naked,  with  fanatical  gestures;  some,  of  a  more  composed  and 
rational  order,  despise  these  extravagances,  only  maintaining  that  good 
works,  fasting,  and  self-denial  refine  their  minds  to  the  purity  of  angels; 
and  others  maintain  that^  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection,  they  can  no  longer  sin;  which  has  occasioned  many  vicious 
practices,  analogous  to  the  excrescences  of  Evangelic  Christianity,  when 
our  religion  has  gone  to  seed. 

The  Cavalists  are  very  strict  in  fasting,  never 'eating  animal  food. 
They  have  a  form  of  prayer  for  every  month,  day,  and  hour.  They  speak 
of  heavenly  visions  and  conversations  with  angela,  by  whom  these  privi- 
l^ed  men,  like  the  saints  of  other  creeds  and  days,  are  instructed  in  the 
sublimest  secrets,  and  who  solve  all  their  questions.  Who  shall  draw  the 
limit  between  hallucination  and  reality  in  these  raptures?     The  negative 

*  Blofeld's  Algeria,  pp.  222-4  ;  Pananti,  p.  249.  Pananti  aays,  p.  247,  that  Maraboot 
means  men  bomid  by  a  cord.  The  sensaal  Italian  has  his  eye  on  the  Capnchfai,  and  thought 
of  physical  binding.  The  more  spiritual  Arabs  attach  to  the  exprenlon  the  idea  of  a  moral 
obligation,  a  spiritual  tie.  Jteliffio  came  from  retigare,  and  is  a  corresponding  term.  Heooe 
Marabout  answers  to  the  French  religieux. 
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proee  of  .Europeaa  criiioiBm  wHl  neyer  root  oat  the  instmcte  of  the  hearty 
ar  extbguiah  the  poetry  of  Orient  faith.  A  universal  conviction  must  be 
based  on  truth.  This  order,  conformably  with  the  science  or  superstition 
of  all  ages,  always  wear  talismans;  and  they  were  founded  by  Beni,  an 
Arabian  doctor. 

The  Sunaquites  are  misanthropes,  go  into  deserts,  and  fly  the  cities  of 
men,  living  on  vegetables.  Their  doctrine  is  represented  as  a  compound 
of  Mahometanism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Paganism;  a  coalition  appa- 
rently formed  of  the  most  antagonistic  elements,  and  yet  admitting  of 
fbsion  in  the  common  religiosity  of  our  nature.  These  v^etarians  sa- 
crifice animals,  like  our  modem  Flatonists,*  and  do  not  circumcise  before 
the  age  of  thirty.  Th^  say  that  all  religions  are  originally  inspirations 
from  Gbd.  Having  been  guided  to  the  pinnacle  of  wisdom,  and  the  key 
of  all  ecclesiastical  history,  by  the  religious  instincts  of  a  pure  life,  they 
coolly  add  that  they*  are  the  most  perfect  of  men,  and  that  they  save  the 
world  with  their  prayers;  showing  the  invariable  alliance  of  sublimest  con- 
mictions  and  puerile  conceits  in  the  heart  of  man.  Some  of  these  men,  it 
is  said,  deserve  the  veneration  they  inspire  by  their  virtues;  but  a  great 
portion  of  them,  as  in  other  churches,  are  hypocrites,  Danatics,  or  idiots, 
vindicating  the  old  story  of  the  noblest  institutions  ending  in  tinkling 
cymbals  and  whited  sepulchres. 

The  marabouts  are  not  recognised  by  the  Mahometan  hierarchy.  There 
are  few  religious  edifices  lefb  at  Algiers  since  the  French  conquest,  but 
enough  for  the  wants  of  the  population.  The  ministers  of  their  religion 
have  been  respected,  temples  built,  and  their  contents  protected  (even  the 
entiy  forbidden  to  Christians).  The  French  are  not  now  wanting  in 
charity,  but  in  faith;  and  they  might  learn  to  keep  one  and  gain  the  other, 
by  taking  a  Christian  lesson  from  a  Mahometan  priestf 

*  The  reader  may  recollect  the  caw  of  the  amiable  trazmlator  of  Plato^  Thomas  Taylor, 
who  was  credibly  reported  to  be  a  gallioide. 

i*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  insight  into  the  dey's  government  ia 
referred  to  the  third  volume  of  Pananti's  Avventure.  His  council  of  state  consisted  of  his 
creatures  and  slaves :  his  ministers  were  the  khaznadji,  or  treasurer ;  the  michelacci,  or 
secretary  for  foreign  afiEairs  and  the  marine ;  the  admiral ;  the  kaja,  who  often  acted  as 
vice-dey  ;  the  field-aga,  or  commander-in-chief;  the  horse  coggia,  or  chief  of  cavalry  ;  and 
the  aga  baston,  who  inflicted  bastinading.  There  were  four  hojas,  or  secretaries  of  state, 
registering  the  decrees  of  the  day :  their  advice  had  much  weight  with  the  sovereign. 
There  were  also  four  inferior  hojas,  who  acted  as  paymasters  to  the  troops,  presided  over 
the  receipts  of  customs;  some  remaining  at  court,  and  othen  accompanying  the  armies 
and  fleets,  kc.  There  were  besides,  the  doletri,  or  head  of  justice,  who  signed  treaties; 
the  mezovard,  a  warden  attending  to  the  i)olice  of  the  city;  the  oheckebeld,  who  looked 
after  the  noble  slaves,  and  punished  Moorish  women ;  the  pitremelgi,  or  public  registrar  of 
deaths,  who  looked  after  the  property  of  deceased  penons,  and  gave  certificates  of  burial ; 
the  diagoman,  the  interpreter  of  the  palace,  a  man  fiuniHar  with  Turkish  and  Arabic;  and 
the  rais,  or  captain  of  the  port,  noting  the  arrival  of  vessels,  &o.  All  these  f\mctloB8 
being  honorary,  these  worthies,  like  Austrian  and  Russian  entployU,  were  not  scrupulous 
about  bribesy  &a  See  Pananti,  vol.  iii.  pp.  25-27 ;  Bev^tions  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 
and  viii 
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We  shall  next  analyse  the  administration  of  justice  among  the  na- 
tives, Ist,  before,  2dly,  since  1830, — ^begging  the  reader  to  remember 
that  Mahometan  priests  are  also  judges.* 

The  divan  at  Algiers  was  their  parliament  and  chambers,  representing, 
as  with  us,  a  small  minority  of  the  dominant  caste.  It  was  composed  of 
the  old  agas,  of  the  yiack  bashaws,  of  300  bonlouchi  bashaws,  and  of  200 
oldak  or  odjak  bashaws, — in  all  about  700  persons;  and  on  some  momentous 
occasions  idl  the  old  manzoul,  or  retired  agas,  and  the  whole  Turkish  mi- 
litia, attended  :  in  fact,  it  became  a  Norsk  thing.  The  oldest  aga  was  pre- 
sident. It  sat  every  Saturday  at  the  Casbah,  and  on  the  summons  of  the 
dey.  The  members  were  unarmed ;  and  business  was  transacted  in  the 
Turkish  tongue.  When  proceeding  to  vote,  they  bawled  out  together, 
creating  a  confusion  to  match  the  Frankfort  diet.  At  one  period,  all 
decrees  required  the  sanction  of  the  diet ;  but  latterly,  like  the  French 
senate  of  to-day,  it  became  a  mockery.  The  kaja  pronounced  the  will  of 
the  dey,  which  was  law  to  the  members.  C(mps  i^tai  were  frequent 
and  unscrupulous  at  Algiers,  as  at  Paris.  The  beys  governed  the  pro* 
vinces,  were  appointed  by  the  dey,  and  were  almost  absolute.  Eveiy  two 
or  three  years  they  had  to  give  an  account  of  themselves,  and  pay  in 
money  to  the  dey*s  coffers;  but  they  looked  after  themselves  when  at 
home,  and  fleeced  their  unhappy  subjects  unmercifully,  to  heap  up  the 
immense  wealth  which  they  sometimes  accumulated. 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  now  to  receive  some  strange  disdosoieB 
concerning  Algerian  justice. 

Next  to  the  beys  came  the  kaids,  or  governors  of  towns,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  buying  and  selling  all  posts.  Thus  their  political  machinery 
was  much  like  that  of  imperial  France,  and  of  most  churches  in  Christen- 
dom, What  the  beys  had  spared  was  devoured  by  the  kaids.  Like  mas- 
ter, like  man  :  the  country  was  a  nest  of  petty  despots  and  thieves,  pass- 
ing from  the  dey,  through  the  beys  and  kaids,  to  the  chiaous,  governed  by 
two  bashaws.  The  chiaous  were  Bow-street  runners — ^Turks  for  Turka 
and  Arabs  for  Arabs ;  and  though  unarmed,  such  was  the  prestige  of  their 
name  and  power,  that  all  bent  the  neck  to  their  mandate,  be  it  death  or  a 
bastinado. 

There  is  honour  among  thieves ;  and  the  government  of  Algeria  had 

*  The  danger  that  might  Beem  to  result  from  thid  powetM  oombinataon  is  much  neu- 
tralised in  the  cities,  because  it  is  not  the  man  but  the  office  that  is  respected  in  the 
Mahometan  church,  where  man  has  never  taken  the  place  of  Ood,  as  with  us.  Moreover, 
the  pay  of  the  priests  is  so  small,  that  they  need  not  dread  the  oppression  of  a  golden 
hierarchy  like  that  of  our  Christian  Brahmins.  The  mollahs,  or  parish  priests,  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  are  so  poor,  that,  like  our  curates,  they  have  to  keep  schpol  to  support  their 
fiunilies ;  and  the  imams,  unlike  our  pluralists,  are  men  of  narrow  finances.  (See  £lphin- 
stone's  TraveU  in  Cabult  1809.)  As  regards  the  tribes,  the  marabouts,  as  we  hare  soen» 
are  paramount ;  but  the  institution  is  democratic,  open  to  all,  and  humanising  in  ite 
effects. 
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its  bright  side,  in  escaping  the  spirit  of  caste  and  the  exclosiye  selfishness 
of  oligarchies  ;  but  it  combined  the  usual  anarchy  and  despotism  of  demo- 
cracies. Yet  this]  applies  only  to  the  Turks  ;  for  the  latter  were  to  the 
Arabs  like  the  Norman  nobles. to  th&  feudal  ser&  of  the  middle  ages. 
Nevertheless,  their  administration  was  firm,  and  they  secured  that  panacea 
of  modem  civilisation,  order.  They  might  smother  resistance  in  tearj, 
and  silence  it  in  blood  ;  but  as  long  as  this  result  was  obtained,  it  was  no 
doubt  very  desirable,  like  the  coyp  d'etat  of  1851. 

We  have  said  that  the  Koran  is  the  law  of  Mussulmans;  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  mufti,  called  te/kt,  is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  law. 

The  kadi  studied,  at  Stamboul  or  Cairo,  the  Arabic  pandects,  <Sec.,  and 
administered  justice,  or  rather  injustice,  once  or  twice  per  day;  but  he  was 
open  to  bribery,^  and  therefore  the  dey  and  his  officers  commonly  settled 
affairs  of  importance.  All  causes  were  quickly^  we  may  say  summarily, 
decided.* 

There  was  a  kadi  for  the  Turks  and  a  kadi  for  the  Moors ;  and  they 
both  had  clerks  called  paips,  who  acted  as  judges  in  the  villages.  All 
matters  of  property^ were  referred  to  them.  The  kadi  traded  in  justice ; 
for  there  is  a  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  in  Algeria  as  well 
as  in  England. 

In  civil  processes  the  decisions  were  venal,  sunmiary,  and  unjust;  an 
irritable  kadi  before  dinner  being  apt  to  administer  a  hundred  blows  in- 
discriminately to  both  parties, — ^like  some  of  our  magistrates,  who,  when 
somewhat  touchy,  will  lock  a  man  up  in  a  hurry,  without  benefit  of  clergy 
or  bail.  Yet  even  at  Algiers  Christendom  might  learn  some  useful  lessons 
in  jurisprudence.  The  dey  sat  all  day  to  hear  all  complaints  and  petitions. 
All  causes  were  carried  on  in  public;  there  were  no  ruinous  delays,  no 
chancery,  no  quibbles.  The  law  was  clear,  and  there  were  no  solicitors; 
and  the  litigious  spirit  was  kept  down  by  the  fear  of  the  bastinado ;  just  as 
blackguards  were  taught  good  manners  a  few  years  back  by  fear  of  twelve 
paces  and  hair  triggers. 

Criminal  jurisprudence  in  Algeria  had  two  good  qualities :  it  was 
prompt  and  sure.  For  murder,  death.  Bobbers  were  mounted  on  asses 
and  had  one  hand  docked.  Christian  and  Jewish  familiarities  with  Mussul- 
man women  were  punished  with  death,  if  the  guilty  pair  were  taken  in 
Jlagranti  delicto;  otherwise,  the  man  was  well  thrashed.  The  guilty  wo- 
man, seated  on  an  ass,  facing  the  tail,  was  paraded  through  the  town,  then 
put  into  a  sack,  and  drowned  or  smothered  in  mud.  Conspirators  were 
strangled  :  feigned  bankrupts,  if  Christians,  strangled;  if  Moors,  impaled; 
if  Jews,  burned.  If  a  debtor  was  willing  to  pay,  he  had  to  pay  double.  A 
debtor  refusing  to  pay  was  shut  up,  and  his  goods  and  chattels  sold,  the 

*  See  Blofeld  (pp.  2224),.  who  appears  to  have  copied  Pananti's  observations,  and  to 
have  very  unhandsomely  abstained  from  acknowledging  his  authority.  Compare  Fananta^ 
ToL  iiL  p.  44. 
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gurplas,  if  any,  being  given  to  him;  after  100  days  he  was  flogged  and 
released,  but  if  he  still  owed  his  creditor,  the  latter  could  stop  and  strip 
him  till  repaid.  Tribes  and  districts  were  answerable  for  the  crimes  within 
their  precincts. 

Justice  in  Barbary  was  unaccompanied  by  clemency.  Thej  ayoided 
the  inconvenience  of  sending  monsters  pleasure-trips  to  the  Pacific,  and  of 
giving  regicides  comfortable  berths  in  Bedlam;  but  theirs  was  a  reign  of 
terror.  "  Crucify  him  I  crucify  him  T  was  the  chorus  of  all  the  kadis  and 
muftis. 

Their  punishments  were  as  severe  as  those  of  China,  but  their  basti- 
nades  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  vigorous  as  the  flogging  of  royal  and 
noble  colonels  nearer  home;  and  they  never  equalled  the  gallantry  of  Aua- 
trian  butchers  and  British  mechanics,  in  stripping  and  lashing  the  fair  sex.* 

We  shall  add  an  outline  of  the  French  civil  administration  of  Algeria. 

The  colony  has  been  variously  organised  and  analysed  since  1830;  but 
we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  compendious  statement  of  its  present 
organisation.  Since  1848  many  of  the  colonial  departments  are  attached 
to  the  government  at  home.  Thus  the  service  of  the  domaines,  or  go- 
vernment property,  and  of  registering,  as  well  as  tlie  levying  of  taxes, 
are  effected  direct  through  the  minister  of  finance  and  his  agents.  The 
ministry  of  war  in  France  is  invested  with  the  following  functions:  the 
interior,  public  works,  agriculture,  commerce  and  finances,  save  the  cus- 
tom-houses. The  other  French  ministers  exercising  a  direct  authority 
on  Algeria  are  those  of  justice,  of  public  instruction  and  worship,  of  ma- 
pj^,  and  of  finance  through  the  customs. 

A  new  order  of  things  in  the  interior  organisation  of  Algeria  was  pro- 
mulgated on  the  9  th  and  16th  of  December,  1848.  Algeria  is  divided 
into  three  provinces,  subdivided  into  three  departments  and  three  mili- 
tary territories.     The  governor-general  has  the  supreme  command  of  the 

*  Pazianti's  Awenture,  The  boat  and  fxilleet  account  of  native  juri^rudeooe  win  be 
found  in  the  Exploration  tdenlifique.  Interesting  particulars  relating  to  their  administra- 
tion under  the  Turks  occur  in  the  NachrichUn  ufid  Bemerkungen  uber  den  Algieriteken 
Staaiy  by  Rebinder.    Altona,  1798-1801,  3  vols. 

In  a  former  place  we  have  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  mild  slavery  as  an  elevating 
transition  from  the  basin  of  the  Niger ;  and  it  is  now  our  intention  to  attack  a  cruel  slavery 
as  a  degrading  transition  for  the  nations  of  Christendom.  The  negro,  by  slavery  in 
Algiers,  became  a  man  ;  the  Christian  a  beast.  An  elevation  for  the  former  was  a  degra- 
dation for  the  latter ;  but  the  absolute  condition  of  the  TkogtoeA  in  the  Begoncy  was  panr 
dise  to  that  of  Christians,  and  I  might  add  Jews. 

The  Christian  slaves  were  of  two  classes :  first,  those  of  the  deylik;  aeoondly,  those  of 
private  houses.  They  were  finequently  immersed  in  debauchery,  but  were  more  respected 
at  Algiers  than  the  firee  Christians. 

The  redemption  of  slaves  was  effeoted  in  three  ways :  firsts  by  the  publio  redemption  at 
the  charge  of  the  state  of  which  the  slaves  were  subjects ;  secondly,  by  the  media  of  such 
religious  societies  as  made  ooUeotions  for  that  purpose ;  and  by  thejoitlers4>f  jHivate  per- 
sons. There  were  various  other  duties  to  pay,  such  as  ton  per  oent  on  the  ransom  to  tiie 
custom-house. 
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unxij  and  (he  high  admmistrfttion,  espedaliy  all  reUting  to  ooloniaatioiL 
He  governs  the  military  territories  through  the  generals  commanding 
there ;  and  he  has  with  him  a  secretary-general,  centralising  the  adminis- 
trative correspondence,  and  a  council  of  government.  The  three  depart- 
ments are  governed  by  prefects,  with  sub-prefects  in  each  arrondissement, 
dvil  commissioners  and  mairea  in  the  communes.  There  is  a  council  of 
prefecture  with  each  prefect.  The  prefects  correspond  with  the  'governor- 
general  and  with  the  ministers  at  home.  The  military  territories  are  ad- 
ministered, under  the  generals-in-chief,  by  subordinate  generals  command- 
ing subdivisions  and  circles.  There  are  still  consultative  commissions  a# 
the  chief  towns  of  these  subdivisions.  The  judicial  functions  in  this  terri- 
tory are  filled  either  by  a  juge  de  paix  or  by  the  officer  in  command; 
and  under  them,  the  functions  of  magistrates  and  police-officers  either 
by  the  commandants  or  maireg.  The  settled  natives  are  administered  by 
the  prefects,  who  name  the  village  sheikhs  (16th  December,  1848).  The 
wandering  Arabs  are  subject  to  military  administrations. 

As  regards  the  municipal  institutions.  In  August  1848  Algeria  was 
subdivided  into  communes,  each  having  elective  municipal  councils.  Elec- 
tors are  all  French  and  naturalised  foreigners,  or  foreigners  and  natives 
holding  concessions  and  above  twenty-one.  Members  of  the  council  are 
generally  all  French,  but  strangers  and  natives  are  admitted  under  certain 
restrictions.  The  ballot  is  used,  and  answers  admirably  of  course,  as  at 
the  election  of  the  emperor.  At  Algiers  the  council  reckons  twenty-four 
members;  elsewhere,  fifteen,  twelve,  and  nine.  Maires  are  named  for 
three  years  by  the  governor-general  or  the  executive ;  and  the  municipal 
councils  can  be  suspended,  but  cannot  be  dissolved,  by  the  governor. 

On  the  16th  December,  1848,  the  nomination  of  the  maires  was  given 
over  to  the  prefects,  and  their  appointment  has  been  suffered  even  in  the 
military  territories. 

On  the  31st  December,  1849,  there  were  in  Algeria  six  great  parishes 
with  municipal  councils.  Several  other  places  have  been  erected  into 
communes,  and  have  maires;  and  in  other  localities  in  the  civil  territory 
the  civil  commissaries  take  their  place.  The  commandants  de  place  usually 
fill  their  place  in  the  military  territories ;  and  five  new  civil  commissariats 
were  appointed,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1850,  in  the  towns  of  the  in- 
terior, till  then  subject  to  military  rule.* 

At  present  General  Bandon,  minister  of  war  under  the  Kepublic,  still 
remains  governor-general  of  the  colony. 

*  By  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  protorian  goyemment  oijjoxaa  Napoleon  is 
about  to  make  some  sweeping  alterations  in  the  administration ;  and  a  brood  of  hungry 
Bonapartea  are  to  be  let  loose,  like  a  plague  of  locusts,  on  the  promised  land.  It  is 
reported  that  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome  is  named  yioeroy,  with  General  Pelissiar  as  com- 
mander-in-chief; but  the  sucking  Caasar  has  delayed  his  departure,  preferring  to  sport  his 
plumes  among  the  Elysian  Fields,  rather  than  encounter  the  fever  of  Bona  and  the 
sirooco. 
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In  1848  the  service  of  justice,  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  war,  was  attributed  to  the  minister  of  justice  by 
decrees  of  the  30th  Maj  and  20th  August,  which  conferred  on  the  latter 
what  had  previously  been  given  to  the  minister  of  war,  in  matters  of  jus- 
tice relating  to  the  French  and  European  population  of  the  civil  terri- 
tories. Native  jurisprudence  remains  subject  to  the  minister  of  war- 
Two  civil  commissariats  were  established  the  same  year,  one  at  Tenes, 
the  other  at  Bugia.  They  filled  the  same  functions  then  as  juges  de  paix, 
who  were  wanting.  LasfJy,  in  1849  the  administration  of  justice  received 
«  considerable  extension.  By  a  presidential  decree  of  July  9th,  a  tribu- 
nal de  premiere  instance  was  established  at  Constantina.  Four  juges 
de  paix  were  also  created  by  the  same  decree,  each  attached  to  a  tribunal; 
their  functions  extend  over  a  radius  of  2000  metres  round  the  chef  lieu. 
They  are  the  juges  de  paix  of  Medeah,  belonging  to  the  tribunal  of 
Blidah ;  of  Tenes,  belonging  to  the  tribunal  of  Algiers ;  of  Guehna,  be- 
longing to  the  tribunal  of  Constantina ;  of  Tlemsen,  belonging  to  the 
tribunal  of  Oran. 

In  1850  Tenes  and  Guelma  were  brought  into  the  civil  territory. 

The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  French  tribunals 
and  officers  of  justice  on  the  31st  December,  1849  : 


Court  of  Appeal. 

Tribunals  of  the 
Fint  Instance. 

Justices  of  Peace. 

Civil  Commissaries 

exercising  Judicial 

functions. 

Algiers    .    . 

Algiers    .    .    5 

Blidnh     .    .   \ 

ConstantinA . 
Bona  ...    1 
Fhilippeville. 

Oran   .    .    .   - 

Algiers,  north  canton    . 
Algiers,  south  canton    . 

Douera   .  ' 

Tenes 

Blidah. 
Koleah. 
Medeah. 

Constantina. 

Bona 

Guelma 

PhilippeTiUe    .... 

Oran. 

Mostaganem. 

Tlemsen. 

ChercheU. 

|LaCa]le. 
Bugia. 

One  commercial  tribunal  existed  at  Algiers  before  1847;  another  was 
established  at  Oran  on  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year.  On  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  the  elective  principle  of  French  legislation  was  applied  to  the 
formation  of  the  Algerian  tribunals.  As  regards  penal  jurisprudence,  no 
modification  has  been  effected  in  it  of  late  years.  According  to  the  decree 
of  September  26,  1842,  the  French  tribunals  take  cognisance  of  all  crimes 
committed  by  men  of  all  nations  and  religions,  in  all  cases  falling  under 
French  law.  But  the  Mussulmans  remain  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  kadis  in  cases  that  constitute  crimes  according  to  their  law  and  not 
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to  French  law.  The  court  of  appeal  of  Algiers  judges  direodj  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  civil  territory  of  the  province  of  Algiers ;  the  tribunals  of 
Bona,  Philippeville,  Oran,  and  Constantina,  give  a  fir6t  judgment  in  crimes 
committed  within  their  jurisdiction,  but  appeals  are  made  from  their  deci- 
sion to  the  court  at  Algiers.  Hence  these  courts  have  the  same  cogni- 
sance in  criminal  matters  as  the  courts  of  assises  in  France.  In  correc- 
tional matters,  all  the  tribunals  of  the  first  instance  are  cognisant  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  their  ressorta.  The  tribunal  of  Algiers  alone  has  a 
special  correctional  chamber ;  and  the  court  of  appeal  of  Algiers  decides 
on  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  correction^  tribunals.  Lastly,  the 
juges  de  paix,  or,  in  default  of  them,  the  civil  commissaries,  decide  con- 
cerning the  infractions  of  police  regulations  in  their  canton  or  district. 

The  tribunals  of  simple  police  gave  7607  judgments  in  1849,  of  which 
1106  were  acquittals.  The  correctional  police  tribunals  gave  judgment  in 
1062  cases  in  1849. 

The  court  of  appeal  of  Algiers,  and  the  tribunals  of  Bona,  Philippe- 
ville^  Constantinay  and  Oran,  condemned  180  criminal  affairs  in  1849.* 
In  1842  the  governor-general  had  the  nomination  of  the  kadis  and  muftis, 
who  are  all  paid  by  the  state,  according  to  the  admirable  code  of  the 
French  administration,  on  this  point  worthy  rivals  of  the  Eomans.  It  was 
only  slowly,  and  by  dint  of  great  efforts,  that  the  kadis  were  brought  in 
1846  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  their 
districts. 

A  new  organisation  was  given  to  the  Mussulman  tribunals  in  the  civil 
territory  in  1848.  A  decree  of  the  governor -general,  dated  July  29, 
1848,  regulated  the  composition  of  the  midjeles,  or  superior  tribunal, 
and  of  the  tribunals  of  the  kadis  of  the  two  sects  Maleki  and  Hanefi.f 

The  cases  that  most  commonly  appear  before  the  kadi  for  settlement 
are  those  for  payment  of  money,  supplies  or  labour  due,  demands  for  di- 
Torce  j  whilst  there  are  few  law-suits  about  disputed  landed  property. 

The  commonest  cases  in  penal  matters  are  drunkenness,  which  are 
much  the  most  numerous ;  breaking  the  fasts,  blasphemy,  and  improper 
behaviour  in  religious  edifices. 

*  Of  the  180  td&An,  57  crimes  were  against  penoro,  and  128  against  property.  The 
nnmber  of  persons  condemned  was  278 ;  88  prosecuted  for  crimes  against  persons,  and  190 
against  property ;  245  men  and  28  women,  or  11  women  to  100  men. 

Of  the  278,  48  were  French,  78  foreigners,  and  152  natives;  and  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, 120  ChrisUans,  117  Mnssulmans,  and  86  Israelites.  They  present  15  minors  ori6 
years,  51  minora  under  21,  above  16,  and  207  of  and  over  age.  See  Tableau  de  la  Situa- 
tion, &c,  1850,  pp.  164-5  and  following  tables. 

t  Another  decree  of  the  same  date  appointed  outiU,  or  agents,  and  pleaden,  who 
defended  the  natives  gratis  on  trial.  A  third  decree  settled  the  charges  of  suits  in  the 
native  courts  of  law,  which  had  led  to  many  abuses.  All  cases  are  ordered  to  be  registered 
now ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  effected,  and  the  present  accounts  of  judicial  operations 
among  the  natives  are  still  very  unoertahi.  The  kadi  of  Blidah  has  calculated  the  number 
of  um^oorded  decisions  in  1846  at  from  400  to  500. 
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The  kadis  still  inflict  the  bastinade^  whidi  is  admitted  by  the  customs 
of  the  country;  and  might  be  advantageously  administered  in  England,  in 
our  cases  of  numerous  cowardly  assaults  on  females.  But  in  the  towns, 
the  fatal  example  of  European  indulgence  has  led  them  to  substitute^  £ar 
thrashing,  imprisonment,  which  was  formerly  very  rare.* 

The  number  of  individuals  in  the  towns  imprisoned  in  1849  was  124  ; 
bastinadoed,  15;  fined,  7.     The  number  of  judgments  in  litigious 
{m  maU^e  cwik),  2333.f 

We  have  long  heard  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad ;  and  it  i 
that  he  has  stalked  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  prowling  about  the 
Sahara.  Young  Arabs  are  trying  to  square  the  circle,  and  young  Turks 
are  studjring  perpetual  motion. 

Primary  schools  are  called  medds  (S*^<,  m'syd),  and  the  masters  are 
named  madRem  ( JU^,  xnrofessors).  These  gentlemen  have  a  long  stick  for 
the 'refractory;  and  the  pupils  have  each  a  little  board  {louhhah\  on 
which  the  subject  of  the  day's  lesson  is  written.;]; 

After  acquiring  preliminary  notions,  the  children  learn  to  read  and 
write  the  Korau,  according  to  prescribed  rules  of  a  technical  poem  called 
Nahdm-el-Kharraz, 

To  know  the  Koran  by  heart  is  the  aim  of  these  primary  schools;  but 
this  is  seldom  attained  now.  Poverty  prevents  many  parents  from  a£ford- 
ing  the  meagre  stipend  to  the  madllem,  and  makes  them  take  away  their 
children  soon,  if  sent  at  all. 

If  boys  know  a  part  of  the  Koran,  without  understanding  it,  they  cele- 
brate a  fite  called  hhothmah,  or  seal.  There  were  once  maalemat  for 
giris  too;  but  scarcely  any  of  them  remain,  and  most  native  women  are 
in  absolute  ignorance. 

Secondary  schools,  medregah  {(^jXc  m'dres),  whose  master  is  named 
mondeviice  or  dyUch  (^*^  chyk,  dder)y  the  disciple  being  called  ikfM>.  These 
institutions  were  numerous,  and  had  many  manuscripts ;  but  the  French 
conquest  has  almost  destroyed  them.  A  few  remain,  and  are  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Algiers.  Unfortunately  many  bivouac  fires  have  been  lighted 
with  manuscripts  taken  at  the  rhazyahs. 


*  Thefo  ramarks  only  apply  to  tiie  MtwRilman  taibonals ;  as  the  rebbini<ial  tribuaalfl, 
which  were  alio  kept  up  by  the  decree  of  1842,  were  ropprened  on  the  9th  of  Noreniber^ 
1845,  only  leayiog  to  the  rabbis  purely  religious  and  adminSstxative  ftmctiona. 

t  Tableau,  1860,  p.  187. 

X  The  first  thing  taught  is  the  points^  called  ficqaik;  when  masters  of  this  alphabet, 
they  are  taught  to  write  the  letters,  UrkihovL-tl-hhonnif;  and  then  they  learn  the  AAordbst,  ' 
or  TOwel-points.    Instead  of  **  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  the  niasteii's  tost  is : 

El  khja,md<m  UUdh,  rey/Jbl-Mlamin  ^^^^,o^\  (^j  &U  (X^c^l  Pniae  to  God,  Lord 
of  the  world. 
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Gonstantina  bad  many  medregahs,  especially  that  of  El-Salahhyah, 
founded  by  Salabb  Bay,  a  pbilantbropic  man.* 

The  Frencb  govemment  bave  offered  to  the  Arab  youth  the  entrance 
into  its  own  college;-)-  but  few  take  advantage  of  its  liberality. 

*  It  was,  besides^  the  little  mosque  of  Sidi-Eettam,  in  the  street  or  Qouq  {^Jy^  souq, 
street)  called  Djema.  It  had  many  Mss.,  now  in  the  library  of  Algiers.  The  studies  in 
the  medre^ah  were  grammar,  ihetoiic,  logio,  meti^ynoB,  theology,  and  law ;  as  also 
the  calendar,  in  order  to  know  the  times  of  day  for  the  five  la¥Ffyil  prayers,  in  a  little  book 
of  astronomy  called  KefaUih-€b%-Soffar ;  arithmetio ;  and  versification  in  the  El-lAaz- 
radjigah,  a  book  on  rules  of  poetry,  was  also  studied  by  the  tolbos.  Some  studied  the 
grammar  of  Ebn-cina  (Ayioenna),  a  kind,  of  corpus  m^ieum,  and  the  little  treatise  of 
Dawoud-el-Autaki.  The  works  on  grammar  used  were :  El  DjemiviiydK  by  Ben  Dawoud- 
el-Sanha^ji  el  A^jeroumi,  and  the  Eljiydk  of  Ebn-Malek,  besides  a  poem  on  verbs  called 
LamydJtrtl-Af6l,  A  poem  called  Nadhan  gave  some  knowledge  on  religion :  this  cate- 
chism is  by  Ebn-Atsir. 

Divines  also  study  the  last  great  work,  El-Bedhawf  s  oommmrtary  an  the  Koraiip  and 
the  SaMahh  of  £l-BoukhanL 

In  law  the  student  uses  the  RifoXah,  or  treatise  of  Abou-2Sd ;  the  Miumitha  of  Ebn- 
Malek,  and  the  Mokthassar  of  Bidi-KheHl. 

The  Zaouias  (^yjf  saouya,  monastery)  are  the  highest  schools ;  that  of  Guerronmah, 
among  the  Beni-Djad,  east  of  Algiers,  on  the  road  to  Gonstantina.  is  ^erj  ftmons.  One  of 
the  hotels  attached  to  the  saoniaB  was  Zaouia^mta-el-Koohahh»  ^^  des  CoDfols,  No.  8( 
(built  A.n.  1228) ;  another  is  now  in  No.  24  Street  or  Couq  el-Djema. 

t  Berbrugger,  part  i.    There  is  now  an  Arab  college  at  Paris. 


r  ^''r^Q^^^fHy^^^^.j 


OHAPTEE  XXI. 

ROMAN  BAZZIAS — STRENGTH — NATIVE  TROOPS — ZOUAVES — SPAHI5 — FRENCH 

CHASSEURS  d'aFRIQUE — SANITARY  STATISTICS,  ETC. THE  AFRICAN  CHIEFS 

CHANGARNIER — CAVAIGNAC — CANROBERT. 

IT  is  with  pleasure  that  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  statistical  tables  and 
the  beaten  highways  of  Algeria,  to  fraternise  with  the  gallant  French 
soldier  in  the  romantic  bivouac,  or  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  mar- 
quee. Notwithstanding  that  war  is  ever  a  scourge,  and  desolation  has 
too  often  marked  the  track  of  its  columns,  the  French  army  has  ever 
upheld  its  high  reputation  for  prowess  in  the  valleys  of  Atlas;  though  it 
has  not  always  united  the  humanising  spirit  of  civilised  war&re  with  the 
innate  gallantry  of  its  race.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  long 
service  in  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  has  hardened  the  men  into  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, whose  regiment  is  their  country,  and  who  do  not  scruple  to  trample 
on  liberty  at  home  or  elsewhere,  in  mechanical  obedience  to  their  com- 
manding officer.  Tet  intelligence  has  ever  formed  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  French  army;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  could  long  be 
handled  as  an  engine  of  barbarous  despotism  without  wounding  the 
engineer.  Becent  events  at  Bome  and  elsewhere  might  seem  to  con- 
tradict this  assertion;  yet  we  have  confidence  in  the  ultimate  return  of 
the  French  army  to  a  sense  of  duty,  self-respect,  and  patriotism.  But 
though  the  march  of  mind  may  ultimately  rescue  the  French  arms  frt>m 
national  and  individual  disgrace,  we  are  far  from  countenancing  an  idle 
trust  in  their  present  moderation  and  forbearance.  Ambition  is  evi- 
dently now  their  vital  principle,  glory  their  vital  air;  and  they  would 
march  to  hell  to-morrow  under  a  Bonaparte,  to  wreathe  their  bayonets  in 
infernal  laurels.  Justice  requires  us  to  admit  their  gallantry;  prudence 
bids  us  stand  prepared;  and  now  to  facts. 

The  numbers,  nature,  and  composition  of  the  French  army  in  Africa 
have  fluctuated  greatly  since  1830.  At  the  conquest  it  amounted  to 
30,000  French  soldiers;  in  1848  to  87,704;  and  in  1850  to  70,771  men.* 

*  Tableau,  p.  14« 
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In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  historical  view  of  the  nature  of  African 
warfare,  and  the  character  of  the  troops,  it  requires  that  we  phould  go 
back  to  the  Bomans,  having  abeady  described  Spanish  raazias, 

Ceesar  changed  the  manoeuvres  of  his  veteran  legions  in  African  war* 
fEure.*  He  says,  ''  Csesar  instructed  his  troops  to  fight  an  enemy  of  this 
nature,"  t.  e.  the  Libyans,  "  not  like  the  commander  of  veteran  troops,  and 
like  the  victor  in  the  most  important  actions,  but  as  the  trainer  educates 
his  gladiatorial  tyros."t 

The  present  precarious  position  of  Turkey,  exposed  to  the  insidious 
thrusts  of  Russia  and  the  secret  venom  of  Austria,  appears  to  justify  the 
following  digression  on  the  military  spirit  and  institutions  that  formerly 
caused  and  upheld  her  greatness.  The  spirit  must  chiefly  be  sought  in 
the  firm  principle  of  religious  conviction,  which  will  always  secure  the 
triumph  of  its  possessors;  and  in  the  decay  of  this  spirit  must  we  princi- 
pally trace  the  abject  state  of  Turkey,  and  most  other  empires  that  have 
lost  their  faith.  Many  of  the  institutions  that  contributed  to  the  early 
glory  of  the  Ottoman  name  have  vanished,  though  some  remain.  The 
fierce  Janissary  and  the  dashing  Mameluke  are  no  more;  but  the  gallant 
Spahis  still  remain  in  a  few  remote  districts  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  the 
Czar,  to  form  a  bulwark  against  the  strides  of  Cossack  despotism,  and 
to  shield  the  hallowed  martyrs  of  Hungary  and  Poland.  Tet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Mahmoud  and  Mohamed  Ali  struck  down  some  of  the  main 
pillars  of  Islam,  the  keystones  of  Osmanli  empire.     The  heroic  beys  of 

•  De  BelL  Afr.  71. 

+  It  appears  that  the  natives  were  in  the  times  of  Sallust^  Casar^  I^^>  Strabo,  and 
Procopius,  as  now^  capable  of  being  bent  to  European  discipline.  In  the  army  of  Han- 
nibal the  officers  were  Carthaginians,  but  the  minority  of  the  troops  were  Kabyles  or 
Libyans ;  and  in  his  great  expedition  to  Italy,  he  left  in  Spain  a  guard  of  15,000  AMcans. 
Thus  Polybius  informs  us  that  "he  left  with  Asdrubal  450  Libyphoenician  and  African 
horse  (a  mixed  Punic  and  African  race),  800  Loigitas,  1800  Numidians,  Massylians, 
Massaasilians,  and  Mauritanians  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  besides  11,000  African 
foot. 

After  the  fSsdl  of  Carthage,  the  Bomans  encouragod  the  enlistment  of  these  same  men ; 
and  before  he  took  Gaulish  horse  into  AfHca,  Cnsar  had  taken  Numidians  into  Gaul. 
"  CaMar  sent  Numidian  and  Cretan  archers  and  Balearic  dingers  as  a  succour  to  the 
dtiBens ;"  and  again,  "  Cnsar  led  oyer  the  bridge  the  whole  cavalry,  and  the  light-armed 
Nimudian  slingers  and  archers.  (Z>e  BelL  GhUl,  i.  ii.  c.  7, 10.)  The  war  ending  with  the 
death  of  Cato  showed  how  profitable  their  organisation  had  been  to  the  party  in  power. 
In  the  battle  before  Buspina,  Labienus  and  the  two  Paddius's  caused  the  Numidian 
auxiliaries,  consisting  of  more  than  9000  horse  and  36,000  infantry,  to  sustain  the  chief 
shock.  (De  BeU.  Afr.  13-15, 18, 19.) 

At  a  later  peiiod,  the  Gatuliana  and  Numidians  favouring  Cssar  made  the  scales  turn 
on  his  side,  by  passing  over  in  bands  fix>m  the  camp  of  Scipio.  Cato  made  levies  in  the 
.  province  of  Uticay  and  Considius  besieged  Achilla  with  eight  cohorts  of  natives.  Scipio 
occupied  Uzita  with  considerable  Numidian  forces,  and  Juba  had  adopted  the  Boman  or  - 
ganisation  for  his  forces.  {Itid,  32,  36,  42,  43,  59.)  Thus  the  army  of  Pompey,  as  pre. 
viously  that  of  Hannibal,  was  composed  chiefly  of  Africans,  Bomans  alone  being  the 
officers.  The  zouaves  and  spahis  of  modem  Algeria,  officered  by  Frenchmen,  are  much 
the  same  thing. 
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Ealur%  with  t&e  n€>ble  CSrcasskii  Uood  oomRBiBg'  m  fteir  Tcraif,  were 
splendid  speeimeiis  of  that  chiTabroos  race  whkfa,  in  defiance  otihe  bribea; 
the  snares,  and  the  blows  of  the  Czar,  has  resisted  the  adinance  of  Busbhi 
into  Twkej  and  Persia  for  the  last  fiftj  years,  oonyertiiig  the  Caneasiis 
into  a  theatre  of  imperishable  giory,  and  dying  its  snows  and  torrents  with 
the  blood  of  heroic  generations. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Saltan  and  the  Padia  bonghf  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilisation  at  a  high  price.  The  Twrk  has  been  driOedy 
dressed  in  frock-coat  and  fez,  taught  to  drink  brandy,  and  to  steal  or 
commit  adultery;  but  it  is  a  question  if  these  advantages  are  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  sincerity,  simplicity,  reverence,  and  honesty  that  they  have 
lost.  True  it  is  that  the  Deys  had  a  sly  affection  for  their  neighboms*^ 
goods;  but  Christendom  had  set  them  a  good  example  long  before;  and 
the  cool  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  the  great  Christian  powetB 
in  the  present  century, — awarding  Greece  to  Bavaria  (a  signal  Messing 
to  that  classic  land) ;  Algiers  to  France,  with  her  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality ;  and  the  Danubian  Principalities  to  Russia,  with  its  knoul^  secret 
police,  and  Siberia, — ^must  be  admitted  as  creditable  speeimens  of  the  self- 
denial,  equity,  and  honesty  of  Christendom.  The  Turkish  force  at  Algios 
consisted  of  Janissaries,  forming  the  infantry,  with  a  few  Spahi  troopos. 
The  Spahis  are  described  by  ^  Paul  Bycaut  as  the  gentryiofihe  Ottoman 
empire,  12,000  in  number.  The  prindpal  officers  of  the  Janissaries,  Odas 
or  Chambers,  of  which  there  were  162,  were — 1.  the  Odabashee,  Heutenant; 
2.  the  Wekilharg,  commissary  ;  3.  the  Bairacktar,  ensign ;  4.  the  Tchor- 
bagi,  or  captain.  The  general  was  called  the  Janizar-Agasi ;  the  lien- 
tenant-general  the  Kirhaia  Begh. 

Previously  to  laying  before  our  readers  the  nature  of  the  French  and 
native  troops  in  French  pay,  we  shall  insert  a  few  curious  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  militia  of  the  Dey — a  title  signifying  patron,  or  uncle. 

In  former  times  the  number  of  Turks  in  Algiers  did  not  often  exceed 
5000  men;  in  1826  it  was  less  than  4000,  most  of  whom  were  supers 
annuated.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Algerian 
government  consisted  of  about  15,000  men  in  aQ — Turksy  Eoulouglis, 
Arabs>  <&c.  The  former  were  infantry,  the  latter  cavahy  ;  and  the  Kosd- 
ouglis  were  seldom  called  out  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  They  were 
excluded  from  the  honour  of  being  deys,  aghas,  or  holding  any  other 
official  rank.  The  Arabs,  Eabyles,  &e,  were  of  little  value,  though  kept 
in  pay,  being  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Turks.  Divide  it  impera  was 
the  maxim  of  the  Turkish  government;  and  it  succeeded  there,  as  in 
Paris  in  December  1851.  The  Arab  cavalry  could  never  stand  the  Turk* 
ish  in&ntry.  Becmits  arrived  every  five  or  six  yearv  from  the  Levant, 
consisting  of  shepherds,  outlaws,  dec,  all  of  whom  could  become  dey;  for 
never  did  the  sun  see  so  much  democracy  and  equality,  united  with  ao 
little  fraternity,  as  in  every  Turkish  commonwealth.     The  officers  were^ 
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first,  tbe  agba  or  general,   30  yia-bashees  or  colonels,  800  balluck- 

bashees  or  captains^  and  above  balf  that  number  of  oda-basbees  or  lieu* 

tenants.* 

Before  we  proceed  to  analyse  tbe  most  remarkable  corps  of  tbe  French 

army  in  Africa^  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  following  picture  of  its 

pcTsoviTid,  inc. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  French  army  amounted  in  1845-6  (a 

heavy  year)  to  74,465,527  fr.  (2,978,62H.  1«.  8d)  for  60,000  men  and 
13,896  horses. 

The  largest  army  that  France  has  ever  had  in  Algeria  was  that  voted 

to  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  1846,  amounting  to  100,000  French  and  25,000 
natives.  The  first  article  of  the  budget  of  1846  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  minister  of  war  24,000,000  fr.  (960,000/1),  for  the  maintenance  of 
34,000  additional  men  and  3800  additional  horses,  over  and  above  the 
effective  force  of  the  army,  as  fixed  by  the  third  article  of  the  law  of 
1845.t 

The  cavalry  in  Afirica  are  all  well  mounted,  and  the  Chasseurs 
d*Afrique  especially,  their  horses  being  of  the  country,  and  far  better 
suited  to  the  climate  and  fatigue  than  the  French  and  Sardinian  horses. 
The  Arab  horse  partakes  of  the  abstemious  habits  of  his  master.  A  little 
green  meat  or  chopped  straw,  or  even  a  few  leaves  of  the  wild  artichoke, 
will  sustain  his  courage  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  a  ration  of  barley 
is  a  luxury  to  him ;  whereas  the  European  horse  sighs  for  the  leeks  and 
onions  of  his  native  land,  his  city  of  delights.  He  must  have  three  rations 
a  day;  and  cannot  stand  the  sirocco  and  want  of  water.     Oats  are  un- 

*  Blofeld,  p.  212.  Walsh's  Residence  at  Constantinople,  2  yoIb.  8vo.  Miss  PardoeTs 
OHy  of  the  Sultan,  3  Tob.  8vo,  18S&  Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1798.  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut's  Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1682.  Auldjo's  Visit  to  Constan- 
tinople, 18S6. 

t  In  1838,  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  tiie  French  in  Algeria  cost  7,284,147  francs 
<291,865^.  18#.  Ad.).  The  Arab  soldier  in  French  pay  receives  1  frano  (lOd.)  per  day,  aod 
mftrnfakiwa  himsolf  and  his  horse.  In  1837,  the  Gendarmes  Maurus  amoimted  to  146  men : 
xnfimtry  96 ;  cavalry  50.  They  are  employed  as  guides;  and  they  cost,  in  1837, 113,000 
francs  (4,520/.).    Tableau,  1839. 

With  regard  to  the  supplies  fat  the  army  in  the  years  1846-1849,  we  find  that  the 
total  amoimt  of  com  consumed  by  the  army  in  1846  was  45,326  kHog.  06  q.  2  gr.  (1602 
bushels).    In  1848  it  was  41,714  kilogr.  92  q.  2  gr.  (1529*51  bushels). 

The  amount  of  meat  consumed  in  1846  amounted  to  148,975  quintals  20  kilogr. 
<82,774,540  lbs.). 

In  1848  it  was  115,721  qumt.  60  kilogr.  4  gr.  (25,458,720  lbs.). 

These  estimates,  however,  include  the  whole  of  the  carcass  or  raw  material  (powb 
Irui),  The  amount  of  butcher*s  meat  in  1848  was  67,019  quint.  74  kilogr.  %  gr. 
<14,744,828  lbs.). 

The  wood  consumed  by  the  army  in  1838  was  valued  at  520,280  fr.  (20,811^). 

The  neghgenoe  of  the  French  goyemment  is  apparent  even  in  the  management  of 
woods.  In  1845  the  fire-wood  for  the  army  cost  374,000  fr.,  and  was  brought  almost  en- 
tirely from  other  countries;  yet  the  lentisk,  the^carob^  olive,  cork-tree.  Ice.  flourish  well  in 
Algeria  if  cultivated,  besides  all  the  tarees  of  the  south  of  Europe.    St.  Maiie. 
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known  in  Algeria,  being  too  heating  for  the  horses,  and  probsbly  for  the 
men ;  barley  is  used  instead.* 

The  native  troops  in  French  pay  in  Algeria  are  divided  into  varioua 
classes,  according  to  their  organisation  and  their  arms.  Some  are  irregu- 
lars, and  some  regulars;  some  infantry,  and  others  cavalry.  Like  the 
Bomans  before  them,  and  the  British  in  India,  the  French  have  found  it 
expedient  to  support  their  power  in  the  conquered  territory  on  native 
bayonets  or  lances ;  but  they  have  hung  fire  in  extending  the  syBtem^  | 

and  begotten  a  hybrid  force  by  sprinkling  native  regiments  with  French  i 

soldiers.f  i 

"  The  most  historical,  and  I  might  add  fabulous,  of  the  native  troopa  ' 

are  the  Zouaves,  a  body  of  men  renowned  alike  for  extravagant  daring 
and  for  disorderly  behaviour  and  rascality.  They  were  organised  by  M. 
de  Lamorici^re  soon  after,  the  conquest;  and  their  uniform  is  much  the 
same  as  the  Turkish  costume,  with  green  turbans.  On  all  occasions  they 
have  been  invariably  triumphant ;  and  it  is  rekited,  that  when  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  wished  to  reward  a  private  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Cavaignac,  then  colonel  of  the  corps,  said :  *  If  your  royal  high- 
ness wishes  to  recompense  acts  of  bravery  in  this  corps,  you  must  provide 
decorations  for  every  man  in  the  regiment.*  "J 

According  to  Castellane,  the  regiment  was  partly  formed  out  of  bodies 
of  French  troops  called  vdoniairea  Farmens  and  bcUcUttons  de  la  Ckarte; 
and  he  adds,  that  these  fire-eaters  were  led  up  the  breach  at  Constantina, 
in  1837,  by  Lamorici^re,  amidst  a  tempest  of  bullets,  through  springing 
mines,  and  a  chaos  of  ruins.  §  There  is  scarcely  a  valley  or  a  hill  but  haa 
borne  witness  to  their  gallantry,  and  re-echoed  ^e  report  of  their  muskets; 
but  we  shall  only  give  one  more  specimen  of  the  stuff  they  were  made  ofl 
At  the  siege  of  Zaatcha,  in  1848,  Colonel  Canrobert  addrrased  them  thus: 

*  The  average  price  of  the  remonte  for  cavalry  in  the  French  army  in  AiHoa  was  said 
to  be  about  425  fr.  (17/.)  per  head  in  1846 ;  T?hereas  in  1830  the  usual  price  given  was  2S0 
fr.  Qll.  4«.  2d,),  This  increased  value  of  horses  may  be  ascribed  to  the  devastation  of  th» 
country  by  war,  and  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  the  retirement  o£ 
those  who  breed  them,  though  this  effect  has  been  somewhat  neutralised  by  vast  importa- 
tions from  France  and  Timis. 

t  We  shall  first  pass  in  review  and  dismiss  the  native  irregulars.  The  Arabs,  besidea 
paying  taxes,  have  either  to^ftimish  a  military  contingent  or  means  of  transport  to  tha 
French.  Immediately  that  the  tribes  were  subdued,  the  victors  required  them  to  supply 
irregular  horsemen,  called  maihzen  or  goum,  to  attack  the  refractory.  Hi-armed  and  un- 
disciplined,  without  any  military  organisation,  they  were  often  useless,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous in  a  body ;  but  they  supplied  excellent  spies  and  scouts.  After  victory  they  were 
invaluable  in  himting  down  the  foe.  The  goums  would  never  fight  without  the  support  of 
the  regular  cavalry,  through  fear  of  the  fanaticism  and  vengeance  of  the  patriotic  party. 
As  to  the  requisitions  for  beasts  of  transport,  they  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed  till  the 
final  conquest  of  Algeria ;  but  after  the  fi&U  of  Abd-el-Kader,  the  goums  fought  with  more 
willingness  for  the  French,  the  transport  service  was  regularly  attended  to,  and  now  all  is 
organised.  The  goums  have  latterly  done  good  service,  espedally  in  the  Sahara,  and 
appear  to  answer  admirably  as  policemen  among  the  tribes.    (Tableau,  1860,  p.  728.) 

t  SL  Marie.  §  Souvenirs,  p.  76. 
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"  Whateyer  happens^  we  must  scale  these  walls ;  and  if  the  retreat  is 
sounded,  remember,  zouaves,  it  is  not  for  jou."* 

Mr.  Borrer  informs  us  that  the  regiment  of  zouaves  was  formed  by 
General  Clauzel  in  1830,  and  that  it  was  originally  composed  entirely  of 
natives  of  Algeria ;  but  that  it  consists  now  partly  of  French  and  partly 
of  natives,  but  chiefly  of  the  former.  It  is  divided  into  three  battalions, 
each  composed  of  nine  companies;  and  the  oriental  costume  of  these 
troops  is  picturesque  and  convenient,  consisting  of  leathern  buskins  and 
loose  oriental  trousers.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  musket,  bayonet,  and 
a  short  sword  much  resembling  the  ancient  Boman  gUxdius.  These  troops 
scale  rocks  with  the  agility  of  mountain  goats,  combining  the  utmost  en- 
durance with  great  hardiness  and  strength ;  for  they  are  all  picked  men, 
and  generally  of  rather  short  stature,  broad-shouldered,  deep-breasted,  and 
bull-necked ;  much  more  serviceable  men  for  such  fighting  than  our  sbc- 
foot  grenadiers.  They  are,  however,  superlatively  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and 
eager  for  plunder,  if  we  may  believe  Borrer ;  neither  do  they  give  or  ob- 
tain quarter.t  So  much  for  the  zouaves,  who  remind  one  of  the  ragged 
rascals  (dSth  Oonnaught  Bangers)  of  Ficton. | 

.  The  next  native  corps  we  shall  describe  is  the  Spahis,  a  body  of  light 
cavahry,  whose  name  is  taken  from  that  applied  to  all  Turkish  cavalry* 
The  spahis  existed  under  the  deys;  and  now  form  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
divided  into  four  regiments,  under  Yussuf,  who  was  made  a  general  under 
restrictions,  to  prevent  his  competing  with  other  generals  for  promotion 
in  the  French  army.  We  have  already  described  the  history  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  remarkable  man.  The  Bomans  had  their  spahis  in  Africa; 
and  the  Turks  never  employed  more  than  16,000  Ottoman  troops,  govern- 
ing Algeria  in  a  great  measure  through  natives,  analogous  to  our  sepoys. 

*  Souvenin.    On  the  zouaves,  see  Captain  Kennedy,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  50. 

t  Campaign  in  the  Kabylie.  The  same  anihority  states,  that  it  was  in  cheering  on 
the  Eouayes  during  the  murderous  struggle  on  the  breach  at  Constantina,  that  Lamorid^re, 
then  their  colonel,  so  narrowly  escaped  a  hideous  death  from  the  explosion  of  numerous 
magazines,  the  fire  from  which,  fidling  upon  the  hags  of  powder  borne  by  the  engineer  sol- 
diers, grievously  wounded  him,  blew  half  his  men  into  eternity,  and  rendered  a  portion 
of  the  venerable  Cirta  an  infernal  chaos  of  ruins,  flames,  and  dying  wretches  vainly  strag- 
gling to  draw  their  mangled  bodies  from  the  devoupng  fire.  St.  Marie  bears  witness 
to  the  rascality  of  the  souaves.  He  says  they  are  mauvait  tujett,  and  tells  many  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  deyer  plants  that  they  have  performed  on  honest  cits  in  Algeria,  bearing  a 
fiunily  likeness  to  the  nugget-frauds  and  sly  doings  of  old  hands  at  tiie  Australian  diggings. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  desperate  valour,  he  relates  that  a  stand  of  colours  having  been  made 
for  the  regiment  by  the  Queen  of  France,  Marie  Amelie,  was  pierced  by  fifteen  bullets  in 
the  first  engagement,  where  it  was  baptised  in  powder,  and  made  four  lieutenants  on  the 
field  of  battle^,  three  ensigns  having  been  killed  there.  Mr.  Borrer  describes  their  unsteady 
behaviour  at  Bugia  thus :  "The  souaves  especially  conducted  themselves  in  a  most  out- 
rageous manner ;  all  discipline  was  forgotten  by  them,  and  they  may  be  said  almost  to 
have  sacked  the  town  (then  friendly).  Not  only  did  they  violently  attack  and  clean  out 
the  wine  and  liquor  shops  vi  et  armis,  and  commit  other  gross  outrages,  but  they  sacri- 
legiously broke  into  the  French  chapel,  and  robbed  it  of  the  sacred  plate."  Borrer,  p.  96. 
i  t  See  Memoirs  of  Sir  T.  Picton. 
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The  following  is  tbe  histoiy  of  the  spahis :  In  1830  some  sqnadrons  of 
Arabs  and  French  were  mixed,  and  after  16  months*  seryice^  Bepaarated  into 
three  regiments  of  Masseurs  eFAfirique.  As  this  j^an  was  defective,  the 
spahis  were  separated  in  1834  from  the  diasseora,  and  concentrated  into  a 
native  corps  of  three  squadrons,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Frenchmen  dressed 
like  natives.  This  arrangement  has  been  fomid  to  succeed  best.  In  1836 
the  corps  of  spahis  consisted  of  six  squadrons.  French  maj  be  admitted 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fonrth  ;  and  as  a  general  nde,  the  chief  of  eadi 
corps  ought  to  be  Frendi,  as  well  as  the  captain  of  every  squadron,  but 
in  exceptional  cases  he  may  be  a  Turk  or  native.  The  pay  of  the  mnu- 
ofiders  and  spahis  is  from  3  fr.  50  cents,  to  4  fr.  90  cents,  (from  3^  to 
4«.),  all  inchided.  Contingents  of  Arab  allies,  Aceasa  be  temporarfly 
incorporated  in  the  spahis ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  two  languages, 
French  and  Arabic,  gives  advancement.* 

Castellane  observes :  ^  Two  elements  unite  in  the  African  cavaby  to 
insure  success — ^the  French  and  the  Arab,  the  chasseur  and  the  spahi. 
Those  tall  soldiers  in  blue  jackets,  notwithstanding  their  valour,  could  not 
alone  have  achieved  their  bold  strokes.  The  Indian  was  found  neces- 
sary to  drive  the  Indians  out  of  the  American  forests ;  and  the  Arab  was 
wanted  to  contend  with  the  Arab  in  Africa.  The  arm  that  strikes  well 
home  requires  the  quick  eye  and  the  cunning  thoi^t  Such  was  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  spahis.  Good  pay  attracted  the  Arabs,  whose  discipline  was 
less  severe  than  the  French  ;  and  their  only  uniform  was  made  to  consist 
in  a  red  burnouse,  dropped  in  a  moment.  An  Arab  still,  though  in  French 
pay,  the  spahi  could  do  much,  unsuspected,  as  courier,  spy,  &c.  French 
officers,  and  a  sprinkling  of  European  privates,  completed  the  corps  ;  and 
it  has  often  made  itself  useful.  It  has  been  called  often,  with  a  smile,  the 
'  refuge  of  sinners  ;*  and  many  free-and-easy  characters,  who  would  have 
kicked  at  French  discipline,  are  in  its  ranks, — adventurous  spirits^  &bulous 
men,  whose  history  is  like  an  old  legend."-!- 

The  other  regulars  consist  of  the  tiraiUeurs  indightea  or  Turkish  bat- 
talion, who  are  admirable  skirmishers.  From  M.  JBorrer  we  learn  thai 
the  French  and  native  regular  troops  in  French  pay  were  analysed  as 
follows  in  1846: — 

1848.  1850. 

Men,  Hona,  Men,  Sonet, 

French    ....    87,7M  18,742  70,7n  18,189 

Native     ....      S,653  3,767  6,487  3,422 

Total   .    .    •    94,857  22,509  77,208  16,611 


*  BeTbragger,  page  48.  The  drees  is  unifonn  for  the  officers  and  men  in  the  Algien 
squadrons,  the  haraeaB  bemg  Arab.  Officers  in  the  spahis  are  obliged  to  staj  in  the  eoips 
at  least  two  years.  Their  dress  is  a  dark-blue  fiiU  trouser ;  a  djebcwioli,  or  red  Test,  under 
which  are  the  oedriga  (blue  waistcoats) ;  and  for  their  head-dress  they  have  a  red  cap 
{fez),  called  in  Arabic  ehachiah,  and  a  red  turban.   Berfonigger ;  Capt.  Kennedy,  y.  i  p.  99. 

t  Souvenirs,  p.  106. 


p.  •3i>'i. 
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The  Frendi  aimy  in  Africa  conakrfs  of  uxbnixy,  line  and  lights*  and 
liglit  cayaby,  besides  artillerj,  engineers^  &e.  The  infimtiy  of  the  line  jb, 
like  all  French  foot-soldiers,  active,  nimble,  enduring,  and  dashing.  Many 
regiments  hare  long  served  there  with  distinction,  partienlarlj  the  67th 
and  others. 

The  light  infantry  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  African  warfare ;  and 
the  2d  light,  and  chasseors  de  Yincennes,  have  achieyed  many  deeds  of 
prowess  in  the  defiles  of  old  Atlas.  The  former  corps  was  at  Gonstantina 
in  1836,  where  we  have  seen  its  gallantry  under  Changamier.  We  find 
it  again  at  the  Col  de  Moussaia  in  1840. 

The  chasseurs  de  Yincennes  are  a  very  remarkable  body  of  men,  who 
were  first  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  known  as  the  tirailleurs 
de  Yincennes.  After  the  duke's  death,  they  received  the  name  of  chas- 
aeurs  d'Orleans  ;  and  since  1848  they  have  been  known  as  the  chasseurs 
de  Yincennes.  Armed  with  Mini€  rifles,  they  have  been  highly  efficient 
instruments  in  destroying  the  liberties  of  Algeria  and  of  France.f  They 
form  at  present  ten  battalions,  and  more  are  to  Be  added. 

The  foreign  legion  was  established  in  1831,  and  consisted  in  1841  of 
six  battalions, — ^four  German,  one  Polish,  and  one  Italian.  A  great  num- 
ber t>f  Belgians  itere  also  found  in  its  ranks ;  and  in  1841  it  was  com- 
manded by  a  German  officer  (Meyer)4 

•  The  line  used  fiist  to  cliriston  the  liglit  infiuitry  "zephyrs ;"  but  the  term  "aephyi" 
has  latterly  devolved  on  all  the  French  in&ntry  in  Africa,  who  well  deserve  the  name. 
Berbrugger. 

t  The  average  range  of  their  new  mtukets  is  1100  yards.  Faggot  of  French  SHeishy  Br 
F.  Head,  voL  ii.  p.  260.  The  engineers  are  a  special  corps,  commanded  in  1845  by  Colon^ 
Lemercier,  and  form  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men,  who  have  rivalled  in  energy  and  courage 
the  finest  regiments  in  the  French  service.  The  mountain  gun-service  has  been  admirably 
ciganjsed;  so  that  their  li^^t  field-pieoes  and  carriages  can  be  carried  swiftly  on  the  backs  of 
mules  to  the  most  impracticable  districts,  where,  being  mounted  in  a  moment,  they  carry 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  tribes.  A  new  species  of  force  has  also  been  lately  organised 
in  the  Sahara,  consisting  of  French  soldiers  mounted  on  dromedaries,  who  are  already 
said  to  have  done  good  service.    St.  Marie  and  Le  Pays  Journal  de  FEmpire. 

t  The  French  in  Afirica,  part  1,  the  Foreign  Legion.  "The  foreign  legion  pra- 
sents  a  singular  appearance.  It  contains  specimens  of  all  countries  and  races.  Some 
who  have  dropped  nobody  knows  from  where,  after  leading  a  life  of  adventures  and 
wanderifig,  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  come  and  seek  rest  by  running  wild  in  Africa.  A 
large  number  of  them,  well  bom  and  well  bred,  but  wild  dogs,  and  the  reprobates 
of  all  Europe,  having  saved  courage  from  the  waste  of  their  folly,  come  and  ask  for 
protection  against  themselves  under  the  French  flag  and  a  feigned  name.  Accord- 
ingly, when  any  fiunily  has  sought  in  vain  for  some  lost  member,  and  when  all  the  po- 
lice of  the  world  is  nonphisaed,  there  still  remains  one  hope:  write  to  the  colonel  of  the 
foreign  legion ;  he  will  almost  always  give  you  what  you  seek.  I  saw,  while  1  was  at 
Ehamis,  the  son  of  an  aulic  counsellor,  the  nephew  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  son  of  a  Frank- 
fort banker,  reclaimed  ahnost  simultaneously.  Chinese  is  the  only  language  that  is  not 
spoken  m  this  modem  BabeL  Italians,  Prussians,  Parfeogoese,  Bussians,  and  Spctniardi^ 
aie  all  represented  in  it.  An  iron  hand  is  necessary  to  bend  into  the  same  shape  such 
heterogeneous  elements ;  but  discipline  sufTers  no  indulgence.  Woe  to  the  disobedient  I 
Coxut  martials  are  pitiless,  and  justice  is  r&jpid.^'^Souvenirs,  p.  167.  Captain  Kennedy 
gives  the  foreign  logioB  two  regiments  and  fiOOO  men,  vol  U  p.  287. 
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We  read  in  the  work,  J^udiea  on  the  French  Army^  by  Oaptam  Guy 
de  Vernon,  of  the  8th  chasseurs  I,  cheval,  the  following  article  upon  the 
African  chasseurs  : 

"  The  chasseurs  d'A&ique  have  been,  ever  since  their  creation,  the  van- 
guard of  the  military  movements  and  operations  which  have  signalised 
our  conquest.  .  .  .  Placed  as  vedettes  of  our  warlike  colony,  th^  are 
posted  at  the  extremity  of  the  thousand  arms,  armed  with  fire  and  steel, 
of  that  gigantic  occupation,  which,  covering  a  surface  equal  to  the  half  of 
the  territory  of  the  continent  of  France,  will  repose  for  a  long  time  yet 
under  the  shadow  of  our  sabres  and  bayonets.     Chasseurs  and  spahis  1 
their  numbers  are  written  in  all  epochs,  and  in  the  most  glorious  pages  of 
this  modem  Iliad.  .  .  .  The  chasseurs  of  Africa  are  real  light  cavabry  in 
the  full  extent  of  the  term,  and  the  highest  acceptation  which  it  admits. 
These  regiments  recruit  in  a  most  exceptional  manner,  by  means  of  young 
soldiers  of  two  years*  service,  of  sundry  other  experienced  materials, 
and  even    of  military  convicts  whose  punishments  may  be  remitted 
without  danger.     They  have  thus  the  aidvantages  of  previous  training 
and  renewal,  which  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere ;  and  that  de- 
gree of  force  which,  in  all  organised  bodies,  is  the  principle  and  the  cause 
of  extreme  agility.     Mounted  on  horses  of  native  races,  supple,  skilful, 
nervous,  bold,  indefatigable,  and  from  4  feet  5  inches  to  4  feet  7  inches  in 
height,  they  will  go  from  15  to  20  leagues,  always  at  a  trot  or  gallop, 
without  resting  and  without  unbridling.     Their  equipment  is  light,  since 
they  have  diminished  the  weight  and  number  of  the  pieces  of  the  harness, 
and  have  even  suppressed  useless  effects— the  heavy  achabra  of  sheepskin 
and  the  heavy  portmanteau.     A  sabre  in  the  belt,  a  gun  slung  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  a  pistol  in  his  fonle  decov/o&rte,  such  are  the  arms  of  the 
chasseur  d'Afrique  j  armed  as  a  pilgrim,  he  has  his  gun  for  his  stick  and 
cudgel. 

Their  discipline  and  instruction  are  according  to  the  services  expected 
from  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  certain  salutary  irregularities. 
At  Constantina  and  at  Orau  there  are  no  vain  parades,  no  military  spec- 
tacles to  amuse  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  but  exercises  and  labours 
suited  to  adapt  the  soldiers  for  a  state  of  war.  ...  If  the  African  chas- 
seurs are  skilful  scouts,  dexterous  marksmen,  and  bold  and  intelligent 
partisans  ;  if  they  perform  wonders  in  plundering;  if  they  know  how  to 
march  and  fight  scattered, — ^they  know  also,  as  well,  how  to  unite  in  a 
body,  march  in  order,  and  charge  in  line  upon  two  compact  ranks. 

See  them  set  out  for  distant  razsms  :  nothing  impedes  their  columns. 
A  little  com  for  the  horse,  a  little  rice  for  the  chasseur  :  these  are  the 
only  provisions  for  the  route.  No  obstacle  stops  them  5  they  go  on,  on  : 
nor  neglect  one  of  the  skilful  precautions  of  the  lion  on  chase ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  perceive  the  enemy,  they  spring  forward  j  for  to  them,  an 
enemy  seen  is  an  enemy  gained,  overthrown,  destroyed.     The  habit  of 
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conquest  has  rendered  them  inyincible.  The  Arabs,  who  have  felt  in  a 
hundred  rencontres  the  terrible  qualities  of  our  chasseurs,  their  strength 
and  agility,  their  address,  their  brayery  in  action,  and  still  more  their 
generosity  after  victory,  have  named  them  the  lions  of  the  desert."* 

From  official  documents,f  we  find  that  the  number  of  sick  in  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  of  Algeria  in  1849  was  as  follows  :  Entered,  105,469  ;  dead, 
9745  ;  discharged,  91,697.J 

Notwithstanding  the  important  studies  and  publications  of  the  French 
medical  officers  on  hygiene,  the  mortality  amongst  the  French  troops  in  the 
unhealthy  districts,  such  as  Bona,  seems  proportionally  as  great  as  eyer.§ 

The  fate  of  Colonel  Coombes,  of  the  foreign  legion,  the  day  of  the 
storming  of  Constantina^  is  a  fine  specimen  of  gallantry  and  discipline. 
Mortally  wounded  by  two  bullets,  one  of  which  had  passed  through  his 
body,  he  fought  at  the  breach  until  assured  of  success ;  then,  marching 
tranquilly  up  to  the  general-innshief,  he  rendered  his  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a£fairs ;  and  exclaiming,  ''  Hevjrmx  oeux  qiU  ne  wnt  paa  blesses 

*  Mr.  Dawson  Borrer  (p.  18)  informs  tis  that  the  ohasseiin  d'Afiiquo  are  the  SUU  of 
the  French  cavaby  in  Algeria,  consisting  of  picked  men,  well  mounted.  Their  arms  are 
the  carbine,  sword,  and  pistol ;  their  uniform  and  aocoutrements  being  neat,  plain,  and 
useftd.  No  portion  of  the  army  has  distinguished  itself  more  than  these  bold  riders,  who 
are  thus  described  by  Castellane :  "Bronsed  flsuses  with  long  mustaches,  tall  men  proudly 
seated  on  little  horses,  this  regiment  was  worthy  of  that  cavalry  whose  name  alone  appals 
the  enemy.  '  Sassours  !  sassoura  1 '  cry  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  catch  sight  of  them, 
without  daring  to  stand ;  and  this  prestige  they  owe  to  their  impetuous  courage  and  their 
firmness.  The  features  of  these  soldiers,  waring  their  swords  as  we  passed,  recalled  those 
manly  iron  squadrons  painted  by  Horaoe  Vemet  at  Versailles,  and  tiie  men  whom,  at  the 
Oued-Foddha,  Changamier  launched  against  the  Arabs,  saying,  '  That  is  my  artiDery* " 
(p.  346).    See  also  Capt.  Kennedy,  yoI.  i  pp.  31,  82. 

The  average  loss  of  the  army  up  to  1840  was  1  soldier  in  12*8,  and  1  officer  in  54*4. 
This  estimate  does  not  indude  those  fallen  in  battle.  But  in  battle  the  losses  have  been 
proportionally  greater  among  the  officers  than  the  men.  The  mortality  among  the  Janis- 
saries was  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  among  the  French,  and  each  of  them  was  reckoned 
as  equal  to  20  Arabs  in  action.  The  Spanish  occupation  of  Oran  was  also  less  destructive 
to  their  troops  than  Algiers  has  been  to  the  French ;  but  the  Spcmish  army  consLsted 
chiefly  of  brave  adventurous  gentlemen,  and  not  of  poor  conscripts.    Baude,  iii.  244. 

+  Tableau,  1850,  p.  70. 

I  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  sick  was,'  in  1846,  five  6-lOths ;  1849, 
nine  2-lOths.  The  mean  stay  in  hospital  was  in  1846,  20  days ;  1849, 17  days.  The  mean 
daily  movement  was  in  1846,  6841 ;  1849,  5110. 

§  The  French  correspondent  of  the  Timet,  of  January  7th,  1853,  whose  letter  is  dated 
January  5th  and  6th,  says  that  "  A  letter  from  Bona,  in  Algeria,  of  the  28d  ultimo, 
states  that  the  epidemic  of  that  town  rages  with  &tal  violence.  It  has  extended  out  <k 
the  town  to  Edough,  situated  on  a  high  mountain.  There  were  730  soldiers  and  7  officers 
confined  in  the  military  hospital,  and  the  civil  hospital  was  so  crowded  that  the  governor 
was  compelled  to  refiise  fiirther  admittance.  Four  of  the  attendant  physicians  were  at- 
tacked with  the  malady."  It  was  estimated  m  1846  that  21,000  French  soldiers  perish 
annually  in  maintaining  the  interior  of  Algeria ;  and  Baron  Baude  informs  us  (p.  296, 
voL  iii.)  that  firom  1831  to  1889,  22,495  men  died  in  hospitals,  whereas  only  1412  fell  in 
battle.  Some  authorities  assert  the  annual  loss  of  the  French  army  in  Afiica  to  be 
36,500  men  and  its  loss  during  15  yean^  occupation  to  have  been  847|500  men  (up  to  1845). 
See  St.  Marie. 
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mxyrtdlmMniy  Ua  jcuisroiU  du  triomphe^  h»  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Dae 
de  Nemouiu  On  the  hill  Coadiat-Alj,  whence  the  French  bAttenes 
played  upon  the  Bab-el-Djedid  (new  gate),  on  the  west  side  of  the  citj, 
stands  a  pyramid  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Damr6mont  and 
other  gallant  officers  who  f<^l  there.  The  former  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
hall,  just  before  the  final  assault  up  the  breach,  and  close  to  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  gate.* 

Let  us  now  pass  in  review  the  Algerian  generals. 

Describing  Bugeand's  campaigns,  Oastdbine  says :  "  Blows  like  theee 
can  only  be  struck  by  an  army  that  has  more  than  reUanoe  in  its  com- 
mander. It  must  have  respect  and  love  for  him.  Such  were,  in  &ct,  the 
sentiments  that  Marriial  Bugeand  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  in  his  soldierBL 
Who  amongst  us  has  been  able  to  forget  his  nobie  countenance  and  his 
noble  heart  ?  In  their  familiar  way  of  speaking,  the  soldiers  had  christened 
him  Fh'e  Bugeaud,  And  they  were  right;  for  his  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fare equalled  his  afifection  for  them.  Easy  and  communicative,  he  lidt 
happy  among  his  troops,  as  in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  his  language,  full 
of  good  humour,  went  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  soldiers.  They  all  felt 
indebted  to  him  for  losing  sight  occasionally  of  his  high  rank;  and  the 
respect  they  bore  him  was  only  increased  by  this  condescension.  It 
was  in  times  of  danger  that '  Richard  was  himself  again.'  In  those  sea- 
sons all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  being  certain  to  find  a  direction 
and  precise  orders;  or,  if  the  danger  became  imminent  for  all,  common 
safety."! 

The  name  of  Bugeaud  is  assodated  with  many  of  the  most  important 
successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa.  He  b^t  Abd-el-Eader  on  the 
Sikkak,  near  Tlemsen,  in  1836;  he  overthrew  the  army  of  Morocco  at 
Isly  in  1844;  and  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  KabyHa  Proper  in  1846; 
showing  the  greatest  decision  and  the  most  determined  courage  through- 
out Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Isly  after  his  victory, 
had  served  under  Napoleon  at  Saragossa  (1809),  as  we  have  {vevioaalj 
seen,  and  presided  over  Algeria  as  governor-general  from  1841  to  1846. 
He  died  at  Paris,  of  cholera,  in  1849.;^ 

*^  I  still  remember,'*  says  Castellane,  **  that  on  our  way  from  MniimA 
to  Algiers,  the  Arab  chiefs  came  to  salute  General  CJhanganiier  on  his 

*  St.  Hiirie. 

f  CMtellane,  p.  247.  SL  Marie  admits  that  Marshal  Bugeaud  had  groat  xnilitaTy  abifitj, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  perfect  integrity ;  but  he  adds  that  he  was  altogether  a  soldier, 
and  jealous  of  his  authority.  The  minister  of  war  himself  did  not  know  always  how  to 
deal  with  him.  He  was  heard  to  say,  "  L'Afrique  c'est  moL*  He  used  to  be  the  terror 
of  the  Arabs ;  and  he  reoeiyed  Colonel  Pelianer  with  great  oordiality,  after  the  latter  had 
bamt  1200  riotims  in  the  eayes  of  Dahra  in  1845.  The  staff-officers  who  surrounded  him 
imitated  his  rough  mannera;  and  one  of  his  aide-de-camps  is  reported  to  have  thrown  a 
plate,  in  a  caf^  at  Algiers,  at  a  dilatory  waiter,  who  thereupon  throw  back  an  omelei  ou 
tbeoffloer.    (Hlierimgentlemaaly  tricks  are  recorded  of  the  French  offioers.    8t  Marie. 
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passage;  and  among  them  I  met  a  kaid  of  the  Hadjonteo^  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.  We  spoke  of  the  numerous  razzias  and  mighty  strokes  that 
had  subdued  his  warlike  tribe.  '  His  name  amongst  us,'  said  the  kaid, 
speaking  of  the  general,  '  means  the  leveller  of  pride,  the  subduer  of  ene- 
mies; and  he  has  justified  his  name.'  Pointing  to  the  long  line  of  moun- 
tains bordering  the  Mitidja,  he  added :  'When  the  storm  comes,  the  light- 
ning darts  in  a  second  over  all  these  mountains,  and  sounds  their  cavities. 
Such  was  his  look  in  searching  us.  When  once  he  Wl  seen  us,  the  ball 
does  not  reach  its  quarry  quicker  than  his  blow  smote  us.'  And  the  old 
Arab  chief  was  right.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  General  Chan- 
garmer  in  war  is  a  sure  add  rapid  judgment,  and  an  indomitable  energy; 
he  knows  how  to  command.  In  face  of  danger,  his  courage  rises;  then,  if 
you  draw  near  him,  his  vigour  becomes  infectious,  and  you  no  longer  doubt 
the  event.  He  first  showed  himself  at  Constantina,  and  since  then  he  has 
not  once  failed  in  supporting  his  glorious  reputation.  K  ever  you  visit 
the  bivouac  of  one  of  Uie  old  African  bands,  and  enter  the  soldier's  little 
tent,  listen  to  the  numerous  excursions  they  have  made  with  him,  and 
you  will  hear  what  they  will  say  about  him." 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  Changarnier's  achievements  was  the 
forcing  of  the  Pass  of  the  Oued-Fodha,  near  Milianah,  in  Sept.  1842. 
Never  did  a  French  column  run  such  risks.  With  a  thousand  men  he  was 
enveloped  in  frightful  ravines,  while  whole  populations  of  hostile  Arabs 
and  Kabyles  ru^ed  upon  him.  But  Cavaignac  was  there;  the  zouaves, 
the  chasseurs  d'Orleans,  and  the  chasseurs  d'Afrique  were  there;  and  Chan- 
gamier  commanded.  ''  Calm  and  impassible,"  says  Castellane,  ''  General 
Changarnier  was  at  the  rear-guard,  enveloped  in  his  little  caban  of  white 
wool,*  a  target  for  all  the  bullets;  and  giving  his  orders  with  a  coolness 
and  distinctness  that  gave  confidence  to  the  troops,  and  doubled  their 
ardour.  Not  a  moment's  wavering  was  seen  in  that  daring  eye;  his  heart 
seemed  to  swell  with  the  danger.  The  column  advanced,  the  mountains 
re-echoing  to  the  tempest  of  battle.  He  led  a  charmed  life  amidst  the 
showers  of  bullets,  that  seemed  to  increase  his  coolness.  Seldom  have 
soldiers  shown  more  courage;  but  the  chief  knew  how  to  command,  and 
his  men  to  obey.f 

Lamping  informs  us  (1841)  that  ''  General  Changarnier,  who  com- 
manded us,  is  known  by  the  whole  army  as  a  brave  soldier,  who  exacts 
the  very  utmost  from  others  as  well  as  from  himself,  and  who  accordingly 
most  commonly  succeeds  in  his  enterprises.  He  is  more  feared  than  loved 
by  the  men,  who  say,  '  Cest  un  homme  dur  ce  Changarnier.'  He  appears 
to  be  a  few  years  above  50,  powerfully  built,  but  with  a  face  somewhat 
weather-beaten  by  the  storms  of  life.  He  has  been  fighting  in  Africa 
ever  since  the  first  occupation."  j; 

*  light  white  coata  worn  in  Africa  winter  and  summer.  f  Souvenirs^  p.  74. 
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Changamier  has  since  shown  the  same  stern  inflexible  will  and  dedsioa 
at  the  barricades  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  and  in  exile.  Whatever  his 
political  opinions  or  errors  may  be,  he  has  valiantly  supported  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  French  arms. 

Equally  brave,  more  dashing,  and  less  cool,  the  gallant  Lamorici^re 
is  the  perfection  of  a  hussar  officer.  His  veiy  conversation  has  all  the 
enirain,  the  lightning  speed  of  a  charge  of  cavalry.  As  governor  of  the 
province  of  Oran,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  incessant  activity,  prompti- 
tude, and  rapidity  of  his  intelligence ;  and  his  bold  spirit  loved  to  indulge 
in  brilliant  paradoxes,  in  discussing  and  studying  the  questions  of  colonial 
empire  and  emigration.*  Appointed  governor  in  1841,  in  that  and  the 
following  year  he  sapped  the  power  of  Abd-el-Eader  in  the  west,  his 
stronghold,  by  his  indefatigable  razzias ;  while  Changamier,  the  montag- 
TiMxlf  as  Bugeaud  christened  him,  subdued  the  province  of  Algiers. 

The  name  of  Lamorici^re  appears  early  on  the  lists  of  fame  after  1830. 
He  engaged  in  daring  exploits  at  the  capture  of  Bugia  in  1833,  when  he 
was  an  officer  of  zouaves.f  We  have  seen  him  eating  fire  on  the  breach 
at  Constantina ;  and  he  appears  again,  ever  foremost,  in  the  fray  at  the  Col 
de  Moussaia  under  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.^ 

Cavaignac  is  a  man  of  very  different  stamp;  austere,  silent,  embittered, 
full  of  the  glowing  but  concealed  fire  of  disappointed  ambition.    A  repub- 
lican to  the  back-bone,  he  won  his  most  glorious  laurels  under  a  king;  and 
he  committed  his  greatest  fault  as  dictator  of  a  republic.     '*  Absolute  in 
command,  energetic  in  action,  slow  in  deciding  because  slow  of  compre- 
hension, but  concealing  the  laborious  working  of  his  mind  under  a 
solemn  silence,  and  only  speaking  when  decided.  General  Cavaignac  was 
esteemed  by  all,  loved  by  some,  feared  by  many.   Those,  however,  who  had 
had  any  relations  with  him,  were  unanimous  in  allowing  that  if  you  ap- 
pealed to  his  heart,  the  haughty  dignity  with  which  he  loved  to  surround 
bimself  disappeared,  to  make  room  for  a  quite  paternal  kindness ;  but 
these  moments  of  forgetfulness  were  rare.     The  silence  in  which  he  lived, 
the  separation  from  others  in  which  he  liked  to  move,  elevated  his  imagi- 
nation; and  the  smothered  fire  of  his  eye  disclosed  a  man  who  thought  his 
life  a  sacrifice^  even  when  the  rank  and  dignities  of  the  state  were  thrust 
upon  him;  for  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  those  dignities  were 
received,  but  that  he  had  far  too  much  pride  to  seek  them.     Thus  Cavai- 
gnac, by  raising  before  his  mind  an  ideal  to  imitate  and  worship,  and  by 
preferring  his  own  esteem  to  that  of  others,  ended  by  giving  a  false  deve- 
lopment to  his  naturally  frank  and  kindly  disposition.     In  his  military 
career,  Cavaignac  has  given  many  proofs  of  his  cool  obstinacy.     He  ob- 
tained his  rank  of  commandant  at  Tlemsen  in  1836,  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Marshal  Clauzel,  when  he  held  the  place  for  six  months,  de- 

*  SouTonin,  p.  SQ2.  f  La  Onmde  KabyliO;  p.  89w  l^  Berbmggw. 
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prived  of  all  succour  and  news.  This  was  one  of  the  bright  actions  of  bis 
soldier's  life;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  though  he  sadly  mistook  his 
mission  as  a  politician,  he  was  never  found  wanting  in  war,  in  the  day  of 
danger  and  strife.  In  1840  he  held  out  the  whole  winter  at  Medeah, 
with  two  battalions  of  zouaves,  and  was  relieved  in  April,  after  five 
months*  imprisonment,  by  General  Bugeaud:  his  firmness,  his  noble  ex- 
ample, the  paternal  encouragement  of  his  advice,  had  been  their  great  sup- 
port.* We  have  seen  his  name  in  the  gorges  of  the  Oued  Foddha,  when, 
amidst  a  hail-storm  of  shot,  Changamier  handed  him  some  splendid  wild 
grapes  that  he  had  just  picked,  with  the  words,  ''  Here,  my  dear  colonel, 
take  this;  you  must  want  refreshment  afber  such  glorious  fatigues.** 

We  have  still  one  more  of  the  exiles,  Bedeau,  to  consider,  ere  we  pass 
to  the  Imperial  generals.  We  have  heard  Borrer's  opinion  of  Bedeau, 
whom  he  met  in  1846,  when  governor  of  Constantina.     (See  Chap.  XII.) 

In  1841-2,  General  Bedeau  was  made  commandant  of  the  subdivision 
of  Tlemsen.  "  Established  in  Tlemsen,"  says  Castellane,  "  General  Bedeau 
showed  that  regular  and  methodical  spirit  which  makes  such  a  useful  in- 
strument, as  soon  as  the  precise  nature  of  his  duties,  and  limit  of  his 
authority,  have  been  accurately  determined.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  that  Tlemsen  soon  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  that 
barracks  were  built  as  it  were  by  magic,  and  that  the  whole  country  re- 
ceived a  wise  and  systematic  organisation.  General  Bedeau  was  obliged 
to  fight  several  times;  but  as  there  was  no  hesitation  in  his  mind,  his  suc- 
cess was  never  doubtful.**f  We  have  only  to  add,  that  since  Dec.  2d,  1851, 
General  Bedeau,  finding  the  air  of  France  too  close  for  him,  has  sought 
for  a  freer  atmosphere  amongst  people  who  have  a  more  vigorous  con- 
stitution. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the  Chasseurs  d*Orleans  to  have  as  their  chief 
commandant  Canrobert  (April  1845).  The  quickness  of  his  c&vup-d^ce^^ 
the  precision  of  his  orders,  his  energetic  enthusiasm,  the  reliance  that  he 
had  long  inspired  in  all,  rescued  them  from  danger. 

Commandant  Canrobert  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  critical  circumstances.  The  following  anecdote  is  a  good 
specimen  of  his  coolness.  In  1848,  being  colonel  of  the  zouaves,  he  was 
on  his  march  from  Aumale  to  Zaatcha  to  take  part  in  the  siege.  The 
cholera  had  infected  and  was  decimating  his  column  ;  and  they  advanced 
with  difficulty,  so  laden  were  the  mules  with  the  dying  soldiers.  At  the 
most  trying  moment  he  was  informed  that  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  south 
were  preparing  to  attack  him.  An  engagement  was,  above  all  things,  to 
be  avoided,  for  they  would  have  no  means  of  transport  for  the  wounded. 
The  colonel  immediately  made  his  arrangements  for  fighting,  and  then 
marched  forth  alone  to  meet  the  nomades  with  his  interpreter,  and  ad- 

*  Castellane,  pp.  71, 103.  f  SouTenin,  p.  378. 
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dressed  tbem  thus  :  "  Know,  good  people,  that  I  carry  the  plague  about 
me ;  and  if  you  do  not  suffer  me  and  mine  to  pass,  I  shall  throw  it  amfrngst 
you/*  The  Arabs,  who  had  traced  the  column  for  many  days  by  ttie 
newly-made  graves  it  left  behind  it,  were  seized  with  terror,  did  not  dare 
to  attack,  and  let  them  pass.* 

General  (now  Marshal)  St.  Amaud  appears  first  on  the  stage  as  a  colonel, 
in  which  capacity  he  assisted  at  the  judicious  razzia  which  so  happily  re- 
duced the  Darha  to  order.  We  shall  shortly  allude  to  this  brilliant  a£bir 
(1845),  which  was  far  from  ending  in  smoke.  He  was  naturally  promoted 
for  his  prowess  and  chivalry  in  smothering  old  men,  women,  and  children 
in  a  cave ;  and  he  made  a  wholesome  example  of  all  rebels  who  troubled 
the  reign  of  order  in  the  subdivision  of  Mostaganem  in  Great  Kabylia, 
and  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

Appointed  governor  of  Paris  by  the  Prince  President,  he  was  quite  at 
home  in  the  night  razzia  which  swept  away  the  liberties,  hoijour,  and 
ornaments  of  France.  He  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  imperial  throne, 
and  holds  the  portfolio  of  war.  He  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  marriage 
of  the  emperor,  and  also  to  the  liberation  of  Abd-el-Kader ;  and  when 
offered  the  command  of  another  expedition  against  Jiiis  old  friends  the 
Kabyles,  he  refused  to  go  unless  he  obtained  unlimited  discretion,  or  in 
other  words,  license  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  liberty  in  smoke. 
Being  refused,  disappointment  nearly  broke  his  gentle  heart ;  but  he  has 
since  recovered  and  returned  to  the  war-office,  whence  he  proposes  shortly 
to  make  a  trip  to  our  Horse  Guards,  which  are  sadly  out  of  order. 

General  Pelissier  is  another  of  the  African  chiefs  who  has  attained 
fame  as  well  as  infamy  in  Algeria,  but  who,  unlike  his  peers,  has  not 
danced  a  hornpipe  on  the  barricades  of  Paris.  Not  satisfied  with  being  a 
fire-eater  himself,  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  diet  the  refractory  Arabs  on 
smoke,  suffocating  800  men,  women,  and  children  in  a  cave  in  the  Darha 
in  1845.  Nor  did  the  affair  end  in  smoke,  as  it  materially  broke  down 
the  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  and  built  up  his  notoriety  as  a  man  of  decision 
and  cruelty. 

We  find  him  a  general,  and  the  commandant  of  the  snbdiviBion  of 
Mostaganem,  in  November  1846. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852  we  find  General  Pelissier  besieging  Laghouat, 
in  the  Sahara  of  the  province  of  Algiers,  which  he  stormed  (Dec.  2)  with 
some  loss.  The  flags  taken  at  Laghouat  by  General  Pelissier  were  de- 
posited on  the  30th  December,  1852,  at  the  Invalides.| 

Marshal  Count  de  Castellane  commands  at  present  at  Lyons,  wheie  he 
*  Castellane,  p.  13a 

t  Accounts  received  from  Algreria  in  January  1853  announced  the  death  of  General 
Bouscaren,  who  was  wounded  at  the  taking  of  Laghouat,  and  expired  on  the  19th  Decem- 
ber, about  half  an  hour  aftor  the  operation  of  amputation  had  been  performed.  M.  d©  Per- 
ceval, his  aide-de-camp,  caused  the  heart  of  the  general  to  be  embalmed,  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  his  sister  in  France.    (The  Times  Paris  Correspondent,  Jan.  1,  1863.) 
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gave  Abd-el-Kader  a  grand  review  the  other  day,  on  the  Emir's  passage 
to  Broussa  via  Marseilles. 

Thus  the  boys  of  African  warfare  reach  the  highest  dignities;  while 
the  grey-headed  warriors  live  in  poverty,  exile,  and  disgrace,  because  they 
were  true  to  their  country  and  themselves,  and  kidnapped  in  the  dead  of 
night,  while  wrapped  in  slumber,  by  the  cut-throats  of  a  tyrant. 

As  for  Lieutenant-general  Canrobert,  he  had  an  infamous  share  in 
the  coup-d'etat,  and  enjoys  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  having  his  name 
coupled  with  one  of  the  basest  crimes  recorded  in  history.  Yet  he  has  of 
late  slightly  redeemed  his  blasted  character  by  refusing  the  portfolio  of 
war,  when  thrust  upon  him  during  St.  Arnaud's  illness,  unless  a  free  am- 
nesty were  granted  to  his  old  comrades  Changarnier,  Lamoricilre,  &c. 

We  have  been  loth  to  condemn  such  brave  spirits;  but  truth  and  jus- 
tice pronounce  the  verdict  against  them.  Nor  do  we  take  up  the  gloves 
in  favour  of  the  selfish  bourgeoisie  and  re-actionary  Assembly,  which  sealed 
the  fate  of  France  by  trampling  on  liberty  at  home  and  abroad,  by  strang- 
ling the  infant  republic  at  Rome,  by  staining  the  streets  of  Paris  with  the 
blood  of  its  gallant  sons,  and  by  putting  up  a  low  adventurer  and  a  bas- 
tard prince  as  its  president. 

The  coup  d'etai  was  the  expiation  of  the  reaction  ;  and  when  Cavai- 
gnac,  Changarnier,  and  Lamorici^re  extinguished  democracy  at  the  barri- 
cades, they  paved  the  way  for  their  own  downfall. 

A  cloud  hangs  over  France;  but  science  must  eventually  demolish  the 
chains  of  pnetorian  and  Jesuitical  despotism.* 

*  On  the  French  Army  in  Africa,  see  Captain  Kennedy's  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
C|)e  %tdtorp  of  aigeria  antr  Sarbaro. 
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^ST.   AUGUSTINE THE  VANDALS ^BELISARIUS THE  ARABS THEIR  DYNAS- 
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THE   FRENCH     INVASION ROVIGO TREZEL ABD-EL-KADER THE  CAVE 

OF  KHARTANI CAPTURE   OF   ABD-EL-KADER ^HIS  LIBERATION  —  ZAATCHA 

LAGHOUAT. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  colonisation  of  Carthage,  the  history  of  North-west 
Africa  is  involved  in  mystery  and  deformed  by  fables.  The  stoiy  of 
Hercules*  leading  a  mythical  host  from  the  far  East  to  the  pillars  that  bear 
his  name,  is  better  calculated  to  figure  in  the  stanzas  of  some  African  Ossian 
than  to  bear  the  stem  test  of  modern  criticism.  The  theory  of  an  abori- 
ginal race  is  equally  unpalatable  to  scientific  ethnography ;  and  though  we 
may  be  unwilling  to  attach  much  credit  to  the  obscure  traditions  of  the 
highlanders  of  the  Atlas,  the  most  plausible  theory  of  the  original  popula- 
tion of  this  region  is  that  which  coincides  with  the  legends  of  the  Eabyles, 

*  This  African  Heroules  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Greek.  There  were  seTeral 
Hercules,  some  say  forty.  The  travelling  Hercules  was  the  Tyrlan  or  Phcenician,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  many  cities  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  including  Tangiers.  The 
Libyan  Hercules  is  less  known,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Tjnrian.  President  de 
Broses,  however,  thinks  that  the  founder  of  Capea  was  a  different  Heroules  from  the 
f[>undw  of  Torigis,  because  the  andents  call  all  groat  adventurers  Hercules.  Bochart  and 
De  Brosses  assert  that  the  name  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  because 
the  PhoBnicians  in  their  tongue  called  him  Harokel,  meaning  the  merchant  or  traveller. 
Barbie  du  Bocage  thinks,  with  French  sceptidsm,  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  mer- 
chant or  shipowner,  pure  and  simple.  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  him  travel  in  Gaul  and 
Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Spain  ;  but  Sallust  says  he  died  in  Spain,  where  his  tomb  was 
highly  venerated  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  mythical  expedition  attributed  to  him  must 
have  taken  place  as  far  back  as  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  for  at  that  tone 
A  part  of  the  Phoenicians  was  forced  to  emigrate  and  colonise  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 
Barbie  du  Bocage's  Sallust,  Geogr.  Diet.  p.  215. 
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in  attributing  an  Eastern  origin  to  the  earliest  occupants  of  the  soil,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Libyans  and  Berbers,  were  partially  or  totally  subdued 
by  succeeding  waves  of  population. 

It  would  be  equally  unprofitable  and  unpalatable  to  dive  deep  into  the 
ocean  of  ancient  mythos ;  and  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  clearer  light  of  au- 
thentic history,  after  casting  a  transient  glance  at  the  poetical  legend  that 
has  attempted  to  link  its  earliest  history  with  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
Little  aid,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  can  be  derived  from  the  classical 
authors,  who  took  more  delight  in  gratifying  their  imaginations  than  in 
storing  their  minds  with  knowledge.  To  them  Africa  appeared  much  in 
the  same  light  as  India  and  China  did  to  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  while  they  crowded  it  with  wonders  of  magnificence  and  splendour, 
they  introduced  into  it  all  the  monstrous  and  most  terrific  productions  of 
nature.*  Yet  while  we  naturally  feel  disposed  to  smile  at  the  tradition 
recorded  by  Sallust,  of  Hercules  passing  from  the  Levant  with  a  host  of 
Persians  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  inverting  their  barks  on  the  desolate 
shore  in  the  shape  of  the  later  Numidian  huts,t  we  cannot  avoid  bearing  our 
testimony  to  the  frequent  accuracy  and  value  of  the  descriptions  handed 
down  by  the  father  of  history,  j:  Many  of  the  facts  which  he  has  related 
have  been  verified  by  recent  discoveries ;  and  races  of  lion  and  dog  eaters 
are  still  found  to  people  its  valleys  and  oases.  Thus  it  was  that  the  glow- 
ing or  monstrous  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  met  with  ridicule,  and  ob- 
tained him  the  epithet  ofMiUione,  till  a  more  searching  inquiry,  in  a  more 
enlightened  age,  substantiated  most  of  his  statements.  § 

But  though  we  are  disposed  to  justify  many  of  the  relations  of  Hero- 
dotus, we  cannot  attach  much  credit  to  the  authority  of  Plrocopius  when 
he  stakes  his  credit  on  his  having  seen,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  the 
Yandals,  when  he  accompanied  the  great  Belisarius  into  Africa  in  quality 
of  secretary,  near  a  fountain  at  Tangier,  two  columns  of  white  stone,  where- 
on were  inscribed,  in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  the  following  words  :  *'  We  fly 
from  the  robber  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun."  ||  Though  there  be  no  moral  or 
physical  impossibility  in  the  existence  of  such  an  inscription,  or  its  having 
been  seen  by  Procopius,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attach  any  value  to 
it.  That  Africa  was  very  early  peopled  by  emigrants  from  Asia,  belonging 
to  the  Semitic  variety,  can  scarcely  admit  of  any  doubt.  Ethnography,  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  an  established  and  populous  district  to  overflow 
into  its  more  vacant  contiguous  districts,  are  sufficient  and  powerful  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  view;  and  though  we  are  not  prone  to  attach  much 
historical  value  to  vague  traditions,  it  may  slightly  tend  to  corroborate  this 

*  Dr.  Russel's  Barbery  States,  chap.  1. 

t  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  c.  xviii.     **  lique  alyeos  navinm  inversoe  pro  tugunis  habuere.' 
X  Herodotus,  Melpomene. 
;.     §  The  Travela  of  Marco  Polo  abridged. 
11  Prooopius  do  Bello  Vand.  lib.  ii. 
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view,  that  the  Moors  narrate  that  their  ori^n  may  be  traced  to  Salma,  a 
district  of  Arabia,  whence  their  ancestors,  under  their  king  Ifiricki,  were 
expelled  by  a  superior  force,  and  reduced  to  the  necessiiy  of  seeking  a  new 
home  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  West.*     Thej  would  probably  drive  the 
older  inhabitants  from  the  more  fertile  districts  to  the  tracts  bordering  on 
the  desert,  or  to  the  mountains,  whore  they  would  seek  a  natoral  refa^  in 
caverns.     Even  at  the  present  day  there  are  found  in  southern  Nmnidia 
the  remains  of  towns  and  castles  which  present  an  air  of  very  great  anti- 
quity.    Arabian  populations  have  generally  preferred  a  more  erratic  mode 
of  life ;  hence  the  earlier  inhabitants  expelled  by  this  Sabssan  invaaum 
paust  have  belonged  to  a  different  race,  though  still  probably  members  of 
the  Semitic  variety.     Experience  and  analogy  warrant  us,  therefore,  m 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  earliest  periods  waves  of  Asiatic 
invaders  have  immigrated  successively  into  the  plains  of  North-western 
Africa,  belonging  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Semitic  variety ;  but  the 
time  when  these  early  arrivals  occuired,  the  tribes  that  composed  them, 
and  the  places  whence  they  came,  must  remain  involved  in  uncertainty.-)- 

*  Morgan's  Complete  History  of  Algiere,  p,  9,  in  Dr.  Russel's  Borbary  States,  p.  27. 
Salliist,  in  one  of  bis  fragments  preserved  by  Priscian,  informs  ns  that  the  Moors,  a  vain 
and  lying  nation,  like  all  those  of  Africa,  maintain  that  beyond  Ethiopia  there  are  aoti- 
podio  peoples,  just  and  beneficent,  whose  manners  and  usages  resemble  those  of  the  Per- 
sians. It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  Moors  may  have  had  some  Icnowledge  of  central 
and  southern  Africa,  but  this  matter  must  remain  involved  in  mystery. 

The  Gietuli,  who  inhabited  the  whole  of  Africa  with  the  Libyans  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  were  driven  south  by  the  invasion  of  the  Phoenician  Henniles,  sad  Iheir  temtory 
corresponded  in  some  measure  to  the  modem  Sahara.  They  were  very  numerous  and 
barbarous  at  the  time  of  Jugurtha,  who,  when  he  lost  Numidia,  retired  amongst  them,  and 
instructed  them  in  military  discipline  ;  but  they  were  ultimately  subjugated  by  the  Romans. 
Barbie  du  Bocage  is  of  opinion  that  their  race  has  been  preserved  in  the  present  Berbers  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  people  are  the  descendants  of  all  the  aborigines  of  north- 
west Africa  previous  to  the  Arab  invasion,  including  the  Gtctuli  and  the  subsequent  in- 
fusions of  Phoenician,  Vandal,  and  other  blood. 

President  de  Brosses  derives  the  name  of  Gatoli  from  the  Phoenician  y^Cft,  meaning 
cattle;  but  Barbie  du  Bocage  is  of  opinion  that  the  Berber  tongue  had  no  analogy  with 
the  Phoenician.  Though  this  may  be  true  as  regards  the  frmdamental  roots  of  the  two 
tongues,  the  names  of  nimtierous  places  shew  that  the  Berber  had  been  a  good  deal  in- 
fluenced by  Phoenician  or  Pimic.     IHct,  Geogr.  p.  204. 

i*  Sallust  desoiibes  the  invading  army  under  Hercules  as  consisting  of  Modes,  Persians, 
and  Armenians ;  thut  the  Persians  formed  the  Numidian  nation,  and  the  Modes  and  Arme- 
nians the  Moors.  But  Ahh6  Mignot  and  President  de  Brosses  think  that  Sallust  was  pro- 
bably mistaken,  owing  to  the  errors  of  the  translator  of  the  Punie  works  of  HiempsaL 
They  think  that  the  Amorites  or  Arameans  were  confounded  by  him  with  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Phereseans  with  the  Persians.  President  de  Brosses  asserts  that  the  name  Libyan 
comes  from  the  Phoenician  lUaha,  signifying  burning  climate ;  but  the  term  may  be  derived 
ft^m  the  Greek.  The  Moors  were  called  Mauri  by  the  Latins,  and  Mauruaii  by  the  Greeks : 
and  Sallust  relates  that  the  Modes  and  Armenians  remaining  nearer  the  sea  united  with 
the  Libyans,  forming  a  nation  called  Moors,  by  altering  the  name  Medos ;  whenas  the 
Persians  united  with  the  GstuHans,  and  framed  the  Numidians. 

Strabo  says  that,  according  to  some  authors,  Hercules  broqght  the  Moon  fWm  India 
into  Africa,  which  is  not  very  probable.  Bochart  derives  the  nacme  Moors  fimn  the  Phoe- 
nician mavJiarim,  signifying  postremi,  the  last-  the  western  people.    It  is  osrtain  that  the 
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The  first  immigratioa  of  whidi  we  hare  any  certain,  though  still  a  dk- 
torted  knowledge,  is  that  of  thePhcBnieian  colonists  who  founded  Carthage. 
The  general  voice  of  history  represents  tlus  event  to  have  occurred  b.c.  900 ; 
but  before  we  laundi  fortii  into  Carthaginian  history,  we  must  warn  the 
reader  that  almost  every  particular  relating  to  that  Semitic  people  has 
4K>me  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  classical,  i.e.  Indo-European 
writers,  who  have  necessarily  given  it  a  foreign  and  often  unfavourable 
colouring.  At  the  taking  of  Carthage  almost  all  their  records  perished; 
and  though  Niebuhr  may  have  been  wrong  to  strike  out  all  Roman  history 
before  the  burning,  because  of  the  loss  of  her  records,  we  may  safely  follow 
him  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  conclude  that  the  tahole  of  Carthaginian 
history  has  been  an  ex  parte  statement,  owing  to  the  medium  through  which 
it  has  been  handed  down. 

With  this  proviso,  we  shall  pass  to  the  shores  of  Syria^  and  examine 
that  remarkable  Semitic  race  whose  sons  went  forth  to  raise  the  walls  and 
man  the  fleets  of  Carthage. 

The  Semitic  race*  does  not  appear  in  rainbow  colours  on  the  coast  of 
Syria  and  Carthage.  Grod  chose  cruel  and  ignoble  and  impure  vessels 
for  channels  and  instruments  of  his  purposes.  On  the  narrow  beach 
overlooked  by  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  swarmed  a  numerous  people  crowded 
into  the  islands  and  close  maritime  cities.-f     Their  religion  was  coloured 


Phoenicians  had  colonies  all  olong  the  coast  of  Maxuitama ;  but  President  de  Brossos  says 
the  name  comes  from  the  African  (Berber)  word  more,  meaning  merchant.  Barbie  du 
Bocage'8  Sallust.    Diet.  Geogr.  pp.  252,  239,  238,  180. 

*  The  two  piUani  of  histozy  are  tmdoubtedly  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  varieties. 
Each,  in  a  different  walk,  has  crowned  us  with  honour  and  glory,  and  made  us  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  On  the  one  side,  the  heroic  genius,  and  that  of  art  and  legislation  ;  on 
the  other,  the  spirit  of  industry,  navigation,  and  commerce.  In  Europe,  the  prose  and 
philosophy  of  a  critical,  negative,  and  analytical  spirit ;  in  Aramiea  and  Syria,  the  halo 
and  aureole  of  an  atmosphere  of  poetry,  the  realisation  of  the  ideal,  the  union  of  earth  and 
heaven.  Greece  and  Germany  have  given  us  the  revelation  of  the  head,  Syria  and  Arabia 
of  the  heart.  (SebokL)  Providence  has  worked  through  both  to  a  great  end  ;  and  though 
antagonistic,  the  two  varieties  have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other.  Greece  got  her 
alphabet  from  Tyre,  which  she  ruined.  Home  conqun-ed  Carthage ;  but  her  spirit  fell  from 
that  hour,  emasculated  by  southern  luxury.  The  struggle  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
<jermamc  races  has  rolled  through  the  ages  and  re-echoed  to  our  times.  The  Arabs,  bursting 
like  a  hurricane  from  the  desert,  swept  over  Africa,  grasped  Sicily,  Ck^rsica,  Spain,  Magna 
Gracia ;  and  penetrating  as  &r  as  (Tour,  held  Europe  in  suspense,  till  a  hammar  (Charles 
Martel)  turned  the  scale.  It  was  a  mere  accident,  or  rather  Providence,  that  prevented 
Europe  now  bowing  to  the  crescent,  our  being  drcumoised,  and  muftis  sitting  at  Canter- 
bury and  York.    See  Sismondi's  Hist,  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

t  On  the  rock  of  Aradus,  to  cite  only  on6%zample,  the  houses  had  more  stories  than 
joven  at  Rome.  This  impure  race,  Bying  before  the  sword  of  Sesostris  or  the  exterminating 
knife  of  the  Jews,  had  found  themselves  driven  to  the  sea,  and  had  token  it  for  their  country. 
Like  onr  noble  anoestors  the  ancient  Britons  (Milton's  History  of  England, — Prose  Works, 
iv.  68),  the  immoderate  Boentiousnees  of  modem  Malabar  can  alone  recall  the  abomina- 
tions of  these  Phoenicians.  There  generations  multiplied  witiiout  certain  family,  each 
ignorant  who  was  his  &ther,  like  the  happy  population  of  La  Belle  France,  multiplying 
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with  the  licentiousness  and  cruelty  of  the  age  and  people ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  at  the  extravagances  of  the  faith  of  Moloch,  when  we  find  even 
the  Jews,  with  divine  daguerreotypes,  worshipping  the  calf,  and  turning 
the  temple  into  a  broker's  shop.  The  Phoenicians  had  the  sins  and  vir- 
tues  of  their  time  and  race;  and  though  Molodi  loved  human  victims,  and 
the  Tyrians  many  wives,  we  find  that  Christian  hierarchies  have  had  the 
same  appetite,  and  that  modem  as  well  as  ancient  Solomons  have  been 
prone  to  display  the  latter  weakness. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal  events  of  their  history 
in  a  chronological  order.* 

We  shall  present  the  reader,  first,  with  a  compendious  history  of  Car- 
thage,t  and  thereupon  make  a  few  reflections. 

When  the  Romans,  conquerors  of  Tarentum  and  masters  of  Magna 
Grsecia,  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  strait,  they  found  themselves  front  to 
front  with  the  Carthaginian  armies.  Thereupon  several  treaties  were 
concluded  between  the  two  republics.  J 

Three  powers,  Carthage,  Syracuse,  and  the  Mamertini,  shared  Sidlj. 
Home,  called  on  by  one  faction  of  the  latter,  hesitated  not  to  protect  at 
Messina  those  whom  she  had  just  punished  at  Bhegium.  The  consul 
Appius  passed  legions  into  Sicily;  and  Hiero,  tjrant  of  Syracuse,  was 


promiBououBly,  like  the  insects  and  reptales  which  after  rain-stonns  crawl  about  in  myriads 
on  their  burning  shores.  Michelet's  History  of  the  Boman  Republic,  p.  138,  Bogue*a 
European  Library.    Ezekiel  xxvi.  27. 

♦  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-6,  1841.  Michelet*s 
History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  ch.  iii.  p.  140.  Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et  Decadence  dea 
Remains,  ch.  iv.  When  the  Phoenician  colonists  first  landed  in  Africa,  the  whole  of  N.  W. 
Africa,  from  the  Gulf  of  Leptis,  near  Barca  in  Tripoli,  to  the  Muluoha  riyer  in  Morocco, 
was  caUed  Numidia.  One  encroachment  after  another  was  made  on  this  broad  territoiy  i 
first  by  Carthage,  whose  territory  was  bought  or  gained  fh>m  the  Numidians ;  secondly, 
by  Bocchus,  who  was  given  one-third  of  Numidia  after  his  surrender  of  Jugurtha,  his  share 
extending  as  £eu-  as  the  river  Ampsagas,  between  Igilgills  and  CuUu,  in  long.  S2°  east  ftvm 
Ferro.  Its  government  was  confided,  under  Caesar,  to  our  historian  Sallus(»  who,  like 
many  other  literary  stars,  is  reported  to  have  done  a  little  sly  business  there  in  pillage  and 
piracy  on  his  own  account.  Ancient  Nimoidia  corresponded  originally,  in  most  respeotSy 
with  modem  Algeria,  the  regency  of  Tunis,  and  part  of  Tripoli.  Barbltf  du  Bocage'a 
Sallust.    Diet.  Geogr.  p.  260. 

f  Carthage  was  styled  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  Carthadt  or  Cartka  Badaik,  whiek 
means  'new  town,'  to  distinguish  it  ttom.  Utica,  properly  Ytica  in  Phoeinician,  meaning  the 
'  old  town,'  and  which  was  actually  much  older  than  the  dty  of  Dido.  The  Greeks  cor- 
rupted the  name  into  Carchedon  {Xapxtt^ttv)^  the  Latins  into  Carthage,  wbioh  was  founded 
sixty-five  years  before  Rome,  or  819  B.C.,  if  we  may  trust  tradition  like  the  Puseyites. 
There  was,  however,  it  appears,  before  this  time,  a  collection  of  habitations  on  the  same 
spot,  called  Cadmeia  and  Caccabe,  and  aftributed  to  Cadmus,  whose  origin  may  have 
dated  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war.  Barbie  du  Booage's  Sallust.  Did.  Greogr. 
p.  190. 

t  The  first  was  of  the  age  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  HoratiuB,  created  con- 
suls after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  twenty-eight  yean  before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 
The  Fair  Promontoiy,  north  of  Carthage,  was  generally  made  the  limit  of  Roman  navi- 
gation in  these  treaties.    Michelet's  Roman  Republic,  c.  iii  p.  148. 
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conquered  by  the  Komans  he/are  he  had  time  to  see  them.  He  became 
the  most  faithful  ally  of  Rome.  lu  eighteen  months  the  Bomans  seized 
Bixty-seven  places,  including  Agrigentum  with  its  600,000  inhabitants; 
for  the  democratic  forms  of  Sicily  had  converted  that  lovely  island  into  a 
garden,  teeming  with  a  happy  population,  whose  capital,  Syracuse,  400 
years  b.c.,  was  larger  and  richer  tlian  imperial  Paris.  But  the  Romans 
wanted  a  fleet;  and  copying  a  wrecked  Carthage  galley,  in  sixty  days 
they  put  to  sea  with  160  ships,  and  beat  the  Carthaginians.  Duillius,  the 
victorious  consul,  was  caressed  with  life-long  torchlight  processioDs  and 
serenades,  enough  to  satiate  even  a  German  professor  at  his  jubilee, 
and  a  young  lady  in  her  teens.* 

Rome  next  cast  envious  looks  at  Africa,  and  soon  invaded  it  under 
Regulus.  A  huge  boa  was  the  first  foe  they  met,  speedily  followed  by 
others,  who,  though  as  wise  as  serpents,  were  not  as  harmless  as  doves. 
But  the  Carthaginians  had  no  peace-society  to  teach  them  to  kiss  the 
foot  that  tramples  on  them;  and  happily  their  Manchester  men  were  not 
able  to  talk  down  common  sense  and  outvote  militia-bills. 

Two  victories  gave  200  cities  to  the  Romans.  Carthage,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  was  delivered  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  mercenary, 
who  beat  the  Romans  and  took  Regulus  prisoner.  Mutual  reverses  in 
Sicily  and  at  sea  disposed  both  parties  to  peace.  Regulus  was  sent  to 
Rome;  dissuaded  the  senate  from  coming  to  terms,  though  to  his  own 
cost ;  and  returning  to  Carthage,  died  like  a  hero.t 

For  eight  years  the  Romans  were  conquered  in  Sicily,  successively 
losing  four  fleets.  At  length  Hamilcar,  Hannibal*s  father,  threw  himself 
on  Mount  Eryx,  a  steep  huge  massif  between  Drepanum  and  Lilybseum, 
and  stood  firm  against  the  Romans  for  three  years,  like  Wellington  at 
Torres  Vedras. 

A  naval  victory  of  the  Romans  decided  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for 
peace.§  The  merchants  of  Carthage,  like  the  Dutch  and  British,  weigh- 
ing the  war  by  its  profits,  determined  that  they  were  great  losers  by  it, 
and  ceded  Sicily  to  the  Romans,  agreeing  to  pay  3000  talents  (720,000/.) 
within  ten  years.  || 

Though  exhausted,  the  two  republics,  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
Funic  wars  (241-219  B.C.),  grasped  right  and  left,  like  the  Yankees,  the 

*  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  where  Carthaginian  monopoly  had  forbidden  the  coltiTation  of 
land,  soon  bowed  to  Rome.  Michelet,  nbi  supra,  c.  iii.  p.  152.  Grandeur  et  Decadence, 
c.  iv.  p.  88. 

t  The  Bomans,  whose  testimony,  the  only  one  we  possess,  is  not  very  trustworthy,  re- 
cord the  savage  vengeance  inflicted  by  Punic  spite  on  the  gallant  Regulus,  which,  if  true, 
does  not  exceed  the  equivocal  charity  of  Britain  to  her  mighty  foe  at  St.  Helena.  Dr. 
Russel,  c.  i.  pp.  38-9.    Michelet,  o.  ill  p.  152. 

t  Polybius,  in  Michelet,  p.  154. 

§  They  had  lost  500,  the  Bomans  700  galleys  in  the  war. 

II  Kichelet,  c  ill.  p.  154. 
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Direetorj,  and  all  free  and  independent  oommonwealihs.  Hamilear  saJky^ 
diied  Africa  to  the  Straits,  and  part  of  Spain;  while  Rome  conquered  the 
Qaok  and  Ligurians.* 

Then  came  the  Mercenaries'  war.  Like  other  trading  eauntrieB;,  in- 
cluding Britain,  the  Carthaginians,  themselTes  no  military  people,  sub- 
sidised foreign  horse  and  foot  to  fight  their  battles  and  save  their  countiy. 
They  paid  dearly  for  this  piece  of  folly ;  and  their  Punic  futh  in  with- 
holding payment  met  with  its  due  reward.  The  mercenaries  were  mastexs 
of  Carthage,  which  trembled  at  its  periLt  The  fate  of  Carthage  seemed 
sealed;  but  the  war-party  happily  triumphing  over  the  peace-society, 
Hamilear  was  made  general,  and  cut  off  proyisions  from  the  mercenaries^ 
hemmed  them  in,  and  forced  them  to  cannibalism.  The  war  ended  in  a 
blood-bath. :{:  But  Hamilear  was  a  troublesome  customer,  and  seemed  an 
embryo  tyrant.  Goaded  and  worried  on  all  sides,  the  senate  gave  him.  no 
rest,  accusing  him  of  infamous  morals,— a  strange  charge  to  make  in  im- 
maculate Carthage.  But  Hamilcar's  soul  was  too  lofty  to  stoop  to  empire; 
and  unlike  a  French  autocrat,  he  was  satisfied  with  saving,  without  a^ir- 
ing  to  ruin  his  couQtry.§ 

Boldly  pushing  his  way  in  the  peninsula,  he  was  beaten  and  slain* 
Like  many  honourable  members,  Hamilear  had  his  weak  side,  and  bribed 
suffrages  at  home.  Golden  influence  obtained  the  choice  of  his  son-in- 
law,  the  handsome  Hasdrubal,  as  his  successor,  who  founded  Carthagena 
in  Spain,  a  town  still  extant,  the  Portsmouth  of  their  rotting  navy.  Has- 
drubal being  soon  after  killed  by  a  slave,  the  army  named  for  its  chief 
Hannibal,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  prince  of  condottieri,  the  child  of 
camps,  the  greatest  captain  of  the  Fore-world,  a  man  of  one  idea — ^ven- 
geance. ||  We  cannot  profess  to  detail  his  achievements,  much  leas  ana- 
lyse his  strategy,  in  these  pages.  The  implacable  hatred  he  swore  to  Rome 
on  the  paternal  knee,  if  a  myth,  is  too  descriptive  of  the  man's  pith  and 
marrow  to  be  dropped  before  the  lancet  of  a  negative  criticisuL     We 

*  Dr.  Rusaol,  c.  i.  p.  37.  Micholct,  pp.  154-5.  Herder's  Ideen,  voL  ii.  p.  156,  a  noblo 
ceDSure  on  the  gi-osping,  demoniacal  spirit  of  Roman  conquest. 

t  Spaniards,  Qauls,  Ligurians,  Balearcs,  Greeks,  Italians,  Africaasi,  made  a  ooofiiBon 
worse  than  Babel ;  and  all  was  uproar  and  ooniiision  when  Hnnno,  aent  hy  the  republic, 
tried  to  obtain  a  remission  of  part  of  the  dobt.  The  mon  marched  on  Tumi  20,000  in 
number.  Carthage  tried  to  soothe  them  through  Cisco,  promising  every  thing ;  but  the 
mercenaries  became  overbearing;  they  were  joined  by  the  African  provincials  to  the 
number  of  700,000.  Utica,  Hippo,  and  Zarytis  massacred  the  CarthagiBian  garrisons; 
the  same  was  done  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica ;  and  Hanno  was  crucified.  Miobele^  o.  iv. 
pp.  158-1G4,  an  eloquent  passage.  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  o.  iv.  p.  29.  Dr.  Banel, 
p.  34.    Polybius,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

t  In  that  sanguinary  world  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  in  that  age  of  iron,  tbo  war 
of  the  meroenaries  still  horrified  all  nations,  Greeks  and  bariMriaos;  and  ii  was  rmXimA  the 
inexpiable  war.    Michelet,  c.  iv.  pp.  163-4. 

§  He  went  forth  to  subdue  distant  nations  to  the  Punie  flag,  and  in  ana  ymr  he  tra- 
versed all  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  passed  into  Spain.  Thn  Fnnie  oouner  held  sway  to  the 
ocean.    Micholet,  c.  iv.  p.  165.  ||  JOcholot^  a  iv.  p.  106. 
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accept  it  Saguntum,*  his  fiist  exploit,  bis  Mautenotte,  daszled  CaHliage 
and  stiumed  Borne;  it  stamped  him  one  of  Plutarch's  men.  He  brought 
150,000  men  to  the  siege  of  Sagontum,  only  80,000  to  invade  Italy.  A 
splendid  monument  this  to  the  valour  of  the  sires  of  the  defenders  of 
Saragossa,  a  gallant  people,  once  free  as  the  ocean,  the  soul  of  prowess 
and  chivalry,  laughed  into  commonplace  by  their  greatest  ornament  and 
pride,  Don  Quixote,  and  emasculated  by  a  bastard  breed  of  nobles  and 
Bourbons.  Saguntum  taken,  the  ^untlet  was  thrown,  the  sword  was 
drawn,  the  scabbard  cast  away.-f*  Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  marched 
for  Itily.  His  army,  like  Wellington's,  was  a  mosaic;  like  the  bastard 
emperor  s,  it  was  gained  and  gorged  with  wealth.  Like  Austria,  he  k^ 
up  his  empire  by  playing  off  nationalities.  J 

Like  the  march  on  Moscow,  Alexander's  invasion  of  India,  and  Csesar's 
-of  Britain,  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps  is  one  of  those  Deibulous  feats 
that  resound  through  ages.  Weighing  the  army  he  had  in  hand,  the  bar- 
barous  population  through  whom  he  fought  his  way,  the  mighty  piles  he 
scaled,  this  march  of  Hannibars  is  probably  the  greatest  triumph  of  mili- 
tary genius  ever  achieved.§  Like  the  Crusades  and  the  revolutionary 
wars,  who  can  measure  the  push  thus  given  to  humanity  by  the  opening 
up  of  the  highways  of  nations?  The  only  great  tourists,  till  lately,  have 
been  conquerors.  || 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  pass  that  he  took.^  It  suffices  to  know  that 
he  dared  and  overcame  the  icy  horror  of  those  regions ;  that  with  his  swarthy 
soldiers  scaling  the  pine-clad  steeps,  he  dispersed  the  mountaineers  who 
sought  to  oppose  him ;  and  spuming  the  glaciers,  plunged  into  the  smiling 
plains  of  Italy,  five  months  after  his  departure  from  Carthagena,  Mrith 
26,000  men— 8000  Spanish  infantry,  12,000  Africans,  and  6000  horse, 
mostly  Numidians.** 

*  On  the  negte  of  Sagantum,  see  lAvy,  zzx.  21.    Miofaoletri  Roman  BepuUic,  p.  168. 

f  Quintus  Fafaius  oiUled  on  the  senate  to  ask  them  their  intentions,  and  demand  an 
apology.  Raising  the  flap  of  his  toga,  he  said,  "  I  bring  war  or  peace— choose.'*  The 
Carthaginians  replied,  divided  between  fear  and  hatred,  "  Choose  yourself."  He  let  fall 
the  toga  and  repUed,  <'  I  give  you  war."  "  We  accept  it,  and  we  shall  know  how  to 
maintain  it."    Michclet,  p.  169.    Polyb.  iii.     livy,  xvi.  18. 

t  He  drew  Moon  and  Numidians  from  Afiica,  and  sent  over  15,000  SponiardB  to 
guard  the  metropolis ;  16,000  men  were  left  in  Spain. 

§  Michelet^  pp.  172-4.     Dr.  Russel,  p.  41. 

II  The  march  from  Carthagena  to  Italy  reckoned  9000  stadia.  He  studied  ihe  route 
well  beforehand,  and  paved  the  way  with  gold,  yet  had  he  to  out  his  way  through  hostile 
tribes  from  the  outseL  The  passage  of  the  Rhine  with  bis  elephants  and  swarthy  Moors 
beats  that  of  the  Beresina  by  Napoleon's  European  train. 

^  Mount  CeniB,  the  litde  SL  Bernard,  and  St.  Genevieve  have  disputed  the  honour. 
See  the  subject  discuasod  in  QiUiei^  Visit  to  the  Waldenses ;  Eustace's  Italy,  ko. ;  Appen* 
dix  to  Michelet's  Rome,  xzviii    He  thinks  Mount  Cenis  the  pass  taken  by  Hannibal. 

**  The  entire  number  of  men  otupah^  of  bearing  arms  among  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  amounted  to  700,000  foot  and  70,000  horse ;  and  the  annies  disposed  on  the  seiwai 
frontiers  consisted  of  150,000  foot  and  7000  hone.    Michelet,  p.  175. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  confidence  and  daring  of  Hannibal,  in  tiras 
bearding  the  Eoman  eagle  in  its  nest,  have  never  been  matched.  "Yet 
we  must  recollect  that  Hannibal  appeared  as  the  liberator  of  Italy  from 
the  Eomans. 

Hannibal  soon  trapped  and  beat  Sempronius  on  the  Trebbia,  the  ele- 
phants doing  good  service.* 

Flaminius  awaited  him  at  Arretiom ;  his  army  plied  with  prodigies^ 
and  himself  with  persecutions  from  the  senate,  being  a  liberal  in  politics^ 
The  armies  met  at  Lake  Thrasjmenus,  and  after  a  fierce  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans were  cut  to  pieces  ;  not  without  much  loss  to  the  Africans,  whose 
beloved  horses  also  suffered  severely  from  hardships,  as  well  as  their 
riders.f 

Terror  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  reins  to  the  aristocratic  party, 
which  put  forward  the  cautious  Fabius,  a  man  whose  coolness  foiled  the 
dashing  genius  of  Hannibal,  who  was  nearly  entrapped  and  ruined  by  him, 
being  saved  by  the  stratagem  of  burning  fagots  tied  to  oxen*s  horns.  Ro- 
man impatience,  however,  could  not  long  suffer  this  procrastination  ;  and 
M.  Terentius  Yarro  the  plebeian,  against  the  counsel  of  his  rival,  Paulus 
iEmilius  the  patrician,  dared  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Punic  chief. :{: 

The  Romans,  blinded  by  dust  and  wind,  met  the  Carthagenians  at 
Cannae,  and  were  crushed,  as  at  Thrasymenus,  between  the  two  wings, 
besides  being  taken  in  rear  by  Numidians.§ 

Rome  seemed  lost;  but  she  stood  firm,  as  centuries  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism  had  not  then  tamed  her  high  spirit,  as  they  have 
done  since.  She  scorned  to  sue  for  peace.  Hannibal  wintered  at  Capua, 
and  Carthage  was  lost ;  his  troops,  laden  with  spoil,  would  have  found  a 
Capua  everywhere.  Rome  was  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  sons  at  Cannae, 
as  Russia  at  Moscow.  || 

Hannibal  was  beaten  at  Nola  by  the  gallant  Marcellus ;  and  Hanno,  at 
Beneventum,  lost  16,000  men.  Yet  the  mighty  Hannibal  wrested  Taren- 
tum  and  a  great  part  of  Sicily  from  the  Romans.  The  year  213  was  a 
period  of  repose  to  both  parties ;  but  in  214  Rome  levied  335,000  men,  to 
finish  the  war.   A  tremendous  struggle  ensued;  but  the  Romans  recovered 

*  This  victory  gave  him  90^000  Gaulish  auxiliaries ;  and  he  was  foroed  to  pus  the  winter 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul^  exposed  to  constant  risk  of  assassination.  In  March  217  he  marched  to 
Arretium,  and  soon  after  lost  an  eye,  through  exposure  and  &tigue.  Michelet>  pp.  177-S. 
Dr.  Bussel,  p.  41. 

t  Michelet,  p.  179.    Dr.  Russel,  p.  41.    Polyb.  iii.    livy,  xxii. 

I  Hannibal's  situation  was  at  this  time  critical ;  at  the  end  of  two  yean  he  had  not  a 
town  or  castle  in  Italy,  and  only  com  for  ten  days  left 

§  Paulus  fell  with  60,000  men,  2  questors,  21  tribunes,  nearly  100  senators,  and 
numberless  knights.  Hannibal  lost  4000  Gauls,  and  1500  Spaniards  and  Afp«*»«^ 
Grandeur  et  Decadence,  o.  iv.  pp.  34-5.    Michelet,  p.  182.    Polyb.  iii.    livy,  xxiL 

II  The  Scipios,  like  Wellington,  were  in  Spain ;  victoiy  followed  their  path.  Carthsgo 
was  jealous  of  Hannibal's  suooees,  and  would  giro  him  no  aid ;  and  his  army,  weakened 
and  corrupted,  was  successfully  encountered  by  the  Romans. 
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Capua  and  Syracuse,  though  Hannibal  made  a  dadi  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Kome.* 

Sicily  was  recovered  by  Borne,  but  the  two  Scipios  were  beaten  and 
killed  in  Spain.  Young  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publius,  was  still  alive ;  and 
the  Roman  people,  scenting  a  hero,  named  him  its  saviour  at  twenty-four. 
A  man  of  gentle  temper  and  lion's  heart,  he  was  an  advance  on  the  old 
Roman  angular  character,  though  accused  of  irregular  morals — not  an  un- 
common failing  with  great  captains.t 

It  was  Scipio*s  eye  that  saw  where  the  death-wound  to  Carthage  should 
be  struck.  Though  opposed  by  the  senile  conservatism  of  Fabius,  he  car- 
ried his  point,  and  invaded  Africa  with  a  gallant  army,  whilst  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  disputing  about  his  projects.  All  Italy  had  furnished  him 
with  troops  and  supplies  at  Syracuse.  Scipio  hoped  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Syphax,  the  Numidian  chief,  whom  he  had  gained  during  a  tempo- 
rary visit  to  Barbary.  J 

The  Roman  consul  feigned,  to  listen  to  his  propositions ;  but,  through 
spies,  learning  the  combustible  nature  of  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Has- 
drubal,  he  attacked  and  burnt  them  in  one  night,  though  containing  90,000 
men.§     The  Roman  soldiers  were  satiated  with  plunder.  || 

The  Carthaginians,  deprived  of  Sjrphax,  recalled  Hannibal,  who  left 
Italy,  shedding  tears  of  rage.     We  cannot  agree  with  Michelet  in  think- 

*  It  was  MaroelltiB  who  Btormed  Syracuse ;  and  Archimedee,  after  aiding  his  oountiy- 
men  with  his  genius,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  jKitriotism  with  his  death.  Michelet^  pp. 
184-91. 

t  He  described  himself  as  inspired  by  Neptune  ;  he  seems  to  haye  possessed  the  gift 
of  prevision ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  him  turn  the  tables.  Carthagena  was  taken,  and  the 
head  of  Hasdrubal  cast  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  who  retired  sullenly  amidst  the  Brutii. 
Michelet,  p.  197. 

t  Since  then  Syphax  had  married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hasdrubal  Gisco.  The  African  races,  like  the  French,  had  the  amiable  weakness  of  f^- 
quently  changing  their  opinions  ;  the  idol  of  to-day  was  the  victim  of  to-morrow.  Sopho- 
nisba  flattered  S3rphax  with  the  proud  idea  of  becoming  arbitrator  between  the  two  most 
powerful  states  in  the  world. 

§  Michelet,  pp.  195-6.    Dr.  Russel,  p.  42.    Livy,  lib.  zxi.  o.  i-Hv. 

II  Scipio  had  brought  over  with  him  Massinissa,  the  Numidian  king.  The  latter,  who 
was  the  best  horseman  in  Africa,  and  who,  up  to  eighty,  could  remain  a  whole  day  on  his 
horse,  always  succeeded  in  eluding  his  enemy.  Once,  when  closely  pressed  by  Syphax, 
he  hid  himself,  like  David  and  Mahomet,  in  a  cave.  Massinissa,  brought  back  by  the 
enemies  of  Numidia,  enjoyed  the  cruel  pleasure  of  taking  his  enemy,  of  entering  his  capital, 
and  taking  Sophonisba  tcom  him.  This  African  Catharine  of  Medicis,  formerly  promised 
to  Massinissa,  secretly  sent  to  excuse  herself  from  a  forced  marriage.  The  young  Nu- 
midian, with  the  levity  of  his  age  and  country,  promised  to  protect  her,  and  the  same 
night  took  her  for  his  wife.  The  unfortunate  Syphax,  not  knowing  how  to  avenge  him- 
self, secretly  intimated  to  Scipio  that  she  who  had  drawn  him  from  his  alliance  to  Rome 
might  do  the  same  to  Massinissa.  Scipio  saw  the  soundness  of  the  suggestion,  and  claimed 
Sophonisba  as  his  part  of  the  booty.  Massimssa  thereupon  gave  her  a  poisoned  goblet, 
which  she  drank  off  calmly,  saying,  "I  accept  the  nuptial  present;"  whilst  he  fled.  For 
this  he  was  highly  lauded  and  crowned  by  Scipio,— honours  somewhat  dearly  bought. 
Michelet,  p.  196.  Dr.  Russel,  p.  43  See  the  tragedy  of  Sophonisba  in  Livy,  lib.  xxx.  c. 
tti..xiL    Alfieri  has  closely  followed  his  narrative  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophonisba, 
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ing  him  guiltj  of  such  atrocities  io  the  latter  part  of  his  sojoarn,  or  his 
presence  so  odious,  as  the  Roman  historians  have  related.*  If  all  his- 
torical doeuments,  save  the  French,  relating  to  the  last  war  had  perished, 
we  should  have  a  strange  yersion  of  the  Peninsular  war  and  of  Waterloo, 
of  Enghien  and  of  Andrew  Hofer. 

A  few  days  after  his  return,  he  encamped  at  Zam%  five  days*  jonmej' 
west  of  Carthage.  He  tried  first  diplomacy  on  Scipio ;  but  this  fedlin^,  he 
was  forced  to  fight,  and  suffered  the  most  disastrous  defeat  of  ancient 
times. -}- 

Scipio  seeing  the  strength  of  Carthage,  did  not  push  it  to  extremities. 
He  took  their  navy  from  them,  and  brought  the  territory  of  Massinissfty 
their  ambitious  foe,  to  their  gates.  When  these  terms  were  proposed  in 
the  senate,  Hasdrubal  Gisco  advised  their  rejection ;  but  Hannibal  went 
up  to  him,  seized  him,  and  threw  him  down.  There  was  much  uproar  ^ 
and  it  appears  from  this,  that  the  Punic  senate  occasionally  emulated 
an  American  congress,  a  French  assembly,  and  a  British  parliament,  in 
unseemly  irritation  and  disorderly  tumult. 

Carthage  gave  up  500  vessels,  which  were  burned  in  the  open  sea 
within  sight  of  the  citizens.  Though  equally  distressing  to  them,  it  was 
less  dishonourable  to  the  perpetrators  than  the  national  burglary  com- 
mitted by  Britain  on  h&t  brother  Danes. ;{:  What  distressed  the  Cartha- 
ginians  most  was,  however,  paying  the  first  term  of  the  tribute,  —  as 
great  a  national  curae,  and  as  foolishly  encountered,  as  the  national  debt 
of  Britain.!  Hannibal  entered  Carthage  as  a  master,  with  a  clear  field 
before  him ;  was  named  sufiete ;  and  directed  his  attention  and  care  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  pacific  measures.  Thus, 
after  he  had  obtained  supreme  power,  like  Sylla,  he  was  too  noble  to  stoop 
to  titles,  and  he  bestowed  his  mind  and  means  on  repairing  the  disasters 
of  his  country; — a  noble  example,  and  a  bitter  criticism  on  those  modem, 
autocrats  who  grind  their  people  to  powder  to  fill  their  coffers,  and  who 
make  use  of  the  popularity  of  borrowed  plumes,  and  take  advantage  of 
a  nation's  divisions,  to  cover  their  country  with  bloodshed,  their  pockets 
with  gold,  and  their  name  with  infamy. 

♦  Miciielet,  p.  197.    !>.  Russel,  p.  4S. 

f  In  the  front  rank  he  placed  the  foreigners,  in  the  second  the  Carthaginians ;  tiie 
reserve  was  composed  of  the  veterans  of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  mercenaries  were  first 
alarmed  and  overthrown ;  the  second  line  fell  back  on  the  reserve,  who  drove  them  away 
with  their  spears  ;  and  the  veterans  themselves  were  at  last  broken  by  the  Numidians  in 
the  service  of  Rome,  who  had  already  conquered  the  two  wings,  and  who,  tnming,  took 
the  reserve  in  rear.  This  same  cavalry,  the  cause  of  Hannibal*s  conquests  in  Italy,  de- 
cided his  fiite  and  that  of  Carthage  at  Zama  in  202  B.c.  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  p.  SI. 
Michelet,  ubi  supra,  p.  199. 

X  Michelet^  p.  199.  Krigs  tildragclseme  i  SjoeUand  paa  Major  Blom.  Kjccbnhccvn, 
1845. 

§  For  what  hare  England  and  Europe  derived  from  the  ovorlhrow  of  Napoleon  I — out- 
rage in  Spain,  and  a  &ir  field  for  Austrian  gibbeU  and  the  knout 
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Hannibal  still  fired,  but  Cato  was  also  alive ;  and,  showing  the  figs  of 
Africa  to  the  senate,  "  he  ihaughtj  moreover,  thai  Carthage  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed.^** Nor  was  it  difficult  to  achieve,  for  the  spirit  of  faction  was 
rampant  in  the  senate  and  the  streets.  The  Romans  found  an  excuse 
in  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  by  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  drove  out 
the  Numidian  faction  and  went  to  war  with  Massinissa,  who  beat  them, 
killing  58,000  men.f 

Utica  was  betrayed  to  Rome,  and  84,000  men  thundered  against  Car- 
thage. Her  doom  was  sealed.  The  senate  decreed  that  its  citizens  should 
reside  more  than  three  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  that  their  town  should 
be  entirely  destroyed  !  The  senate  had  promised  to  respect  the  dti/, — that 
is  to  say,  the  citizens, — ^but  not  the  tovm. 

This  unworthy  equivocation  restored  to  the  Carthaginians  rage  and 
strength.  They  called  their  slaves  to  liberty ;  they  made  300  swords,  500 
lances,  100  bucklers,  a  day.  The  women  cut  off  their  long  hair  to  make 
cords  for  the  machines  of  war.  We  are  reminded  of  the  bullying  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  France  in  1792.  There  is 
sublimity  in  a  nation  roused  to  rage  by  wrongs,  like  Turkey  now. 

A  desperate  defence  was  made,  and  the  Roman  army  was  thrice  nearly 
exterminated. :{  Scipio,  however,  carried  all  before  him,  entered  Carthage  ; 
and  after  a  street-fight  of  six  days  and  nights,  Rome*s  rival  sank  into  a 
heap  of  ashes.  § 

We  read  of  Marius  sitting  alone  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  but  this 
city  rose  again  under  Augustua,  and  eventually  surpassed  its  former  splen- 
dour, as  a  Roman  colony  and  provincial  capital.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
its  luxury,  corruption,  and  effeminacy  during  tiie  latter  centuries  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  that  a  monk  could  not  be  seen  in  its  streets  without  ridicule; 
crowds  of  men  walked  about  in  the  garb  and  character  of  women ;  and  it 
is  almost  with  joy  that  we  hail  the  arrival  of  the  rough  stem  Northmen 
of  Crenseric,  trampling  under  foot  this  Sodom  with  their  iron  heel.|| 

*  An  analogy  has  often  been  tneed  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  France  and  Britain* 
There  are  several  points  of  resemblance,  but  more  of  difference.  Carthage  was  an  oligar- 
chical commonwealth,  a  nation  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers^  but  she  had  not  Biitiah 
tars  or  British  faith.  Cartha^  feU ;  bat  save  by  the  predominance  of  peace-societies,  or 
the  party-spirit  of  protectionism,  no  breach  can  be  made  in  onr  bulwarks.  Borne  vowed 
the  down&ll  of  Carthage, — lajiire  Albion  of  that  day. 

+  Michelet,  p.  23& 

t  Yonng  Scipio  ilBmiTiannfi,  the  son  of  Paulus  .fimiliusy  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great 
Scipio,  having  saved  the  army  once,  waa  made  consul.  He  walled  off  Carthage  from  the 
land,  and  dammed  it  off  from  the  sea.  But  the  Carthaginians  pierced  another  channel 
through  the  rock,  and  launched  a  fleet  made  of  the  wreck  of  their  houses. 

§  Michelet,  pp.  238-9.    Dr.  RusMa,  p.  46. 

I)  Herder  truly  remarks :  "  With  Carthage  fell  a  state  that  Bome  could  never  replace. 
Commerce  departed  from  its  coast,  and  pirates  took  its  place,  which  they  still  occupy, ' 
(he  wrote  about  1800).    Corn-growing  Africa  was  no  longer  under  the  Bomans  what  it  had 
been  so  long  under  Carthage ;  it  sank  into  a  granary  for  the  B<Hnan  people,  a  hunting- 
ground  for  their  amphitheatres,  and  an  emporium  for  slaves.    Still  desolate  lie  the  shores 
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Having  briefly  run  over  the  principal  events  of  Carthaginian  history  in 
a  chronological  order,  we  shall,  in  a  note,  present  a  few  remarks  on  the 
organic  laws  that  held  sway  in  the  same.* 


tmd  plains  of  the  moBt  beautifUl  land  in  the  world,  which  the  Romans  first  stripped  of  its 
inland  culture.  The  very  letters  of  the  Punic  writing  are  lost  to  us;  for  ^milianus  handed 
it  over  to  the  grandson  of  Massinissa,  one  enemy  of  Carthage  to  another/'— like  Poland 
and  Turkey  dissected  by  the  northern  powers.     See  Herder^s  Ideen,  voL  ii.  p.  157. 

*  I.  It  is  manifest  that  the  spirit  of  monopoly  [on  the  Carthaginian  spirit  of  monopoly, 
see  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  Lois,  o.  xxi.-ii.]  was  a  chief  element  of  the  Carthaginian 
laws ;  as  is  proved  by  their  commercial  treaties  with  Rome,  and  fix>m  the  fiict  of  its  having: 
been  the  custom  to  drown  the  crews  of  such  vessels  belonging  to  other  nations  as  were 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places  with  which  they  carried  on  the  most  lucrative  trade. 

The  same  principle  that  led  to  her  rise  and  prosperity  occasioned  her  decline,  by  sever- 
ing from  her  the  sympathy  of  her  neighbours,  and  leaving  her  alone  in  her  distresses. 
Such  is  the  invariable  result  of  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in  every  matter  connected  with 


II.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  480  years  before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  her  progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  refinement  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. (See  Diodorus  on  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  p.  79;  Polybius,  p.  80.  Herodotus  on 
the  land-trade  of  Carthage,  p.  80.  Heeren's  Historical  Researches.  Heeren's  ReflectionB 
on  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  AMca.  See  Aristotle; 
Pol.  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  on  the  polity  and  constitution  of  Carthage.) 

The  limit  of  Carthage  was  fixed  finally,  on  the  side  of  Cyrene,  at  the  altars  of  the  Phi- 
leni,  whose  legend  respecting  the  self-sacrifice  and  inhuniation  of  the  two  brothers  is  too 
beautiful  to  be  soiled  by  criticism.  Later  this  limit  was  much  contracted,  and  the  kings 
of  Numidia,  profiting  by  the  disasters  of  the  republic,  reoovered  much  territory  that  had 
been  lost  Under  Roman  sway,  the  territory  proper  of  Carthage  was  styled  Provincia, 
including  a  country  called  Emporiie  and  Bysacium,  which  had  been  a  great  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  Nmnidians  and  Carthaginians;  but  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  last 
Scipio  Afncanus  separated  the  Roman  province  from  the  kingdom  of  MassinisBa  by  a 
ditch  running  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  near  the  town  of  Thens.  The  town  of 
Taphnera  also  stood  on  this  ditch.  The  province  had  little  depth  in  the  time  of  Jugurtha; 
its  limits  running  from  the  Tusca  along  the  mountains  between  Hippo  and  V acca,  crossing 
the  Bagradap  twelve  leagues  S.  W.  of  Carthage,  and  ending  on  the  sea  at  Thena.  By- 
sacium was  afterwards  erected  into  a  special  province.  (Barbie  du  Bocage,  p.  280.) 
Sixty  large  ships  with  8000  emigrants  sailed  under  Hanno  to  form  a  colony  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Africa  in  the  ocean.  The  works  of  Mago  alone,  one  of  the  suffetes,  on  all  branches 
of  agriculture,  amounted  to  twenty-eight,  a  'few  remains  of  which  are  found  in  Pliny; 
whilst  most  of  their  works  have  been  lost  through  the  neglect  or  rage  of  Roman  bar- 
barism, only  matx^hed  by  that  of  Ximenes  in  destroying  Arabic  Mss.  after  the  capture  of 
Granada.  These  treatises  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Solinus.  Hence  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  Carthaginian  literature  patronised  by  the  great,  and  which  had  passed  from 
poetry  to  prose.  How  great  has  been  the  waste  occasioned  by  human  ignorance  and  &- 
naticism !  and  how  zealously  should  we  endeavour  to  preserve  the  little  progress  we  have 
made  in  civilisation  from  the  inroads  of  Croats  and  Kossacks,  who  cannot  be  regarded  as 
-men  of  taste,  save  in  horseflesh,  nor  very  discriminating  in  criticism ! 

IIL  The  government  of  Carthage  was  an  oligarchy.  (Montesquieu ;  Grandeur  et  IM- 
cadence,  p.  25.)  That  was  bad.  But  it  had  two  advantages  to  counterbalance  this :  it 
governed  itself,  and  it  had  republican  forms.  The  worst  native  goyemment  is  better  than 
the  oppression  of  foreigners;  and  a  republio  in  any  form  has  more  vitality  than  any  other 
form  of  government. 

IV.  An  emment  historian  and  philosopher,  comparing  Rome  and  Carthage,  remarks 
that  the  latter  had  become  rich  and  corrupt;  whilst  the  former  still  remained  immaoulate, 
and  rewarded  merit  instead  of  accepting  bribes.    In  this  drcumstanoe  he  justly  traces 
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And  now  to  other  matters. 

From  the  niin  of  Carthage,  and  even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  faithful 
Massiuissa,  the  Bomans  ejed  with  suspicion  Numidia,  the  ladder  whereby 
they  had  entered  Africa.  Micips%  the  son  of  Massinissa^  was  too  weak 
and  soft  to  be  feared  by  the  senate,  but  he  was  obliged  to  share  his 
kingdom  at  his  death  between  his  two  sons,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha,  a 
bold  and  crafty  Numidian^  who  aimed  at  empire,  and  had  the  suffrages  of 
his  countrymen.*  Unlike  other  imperial  nephews,  he  did  not  shelter  his 
insignificance  under  the  greatness  of  his  name;,  and  his  being  the  nephew 
of  his  uncle  was  not  a  sufficient  passport  for  office,  or  guarantee  of  honour 
and  honesty.  He  had  worked  his  own  way  up,  doing  wonders  at  the  siege 
of  Numantia  in  Spain.  He  was  the  best  horseman  in  Africa;  and  his 
heart  was  as  brave  as  the  lions  he  slew  in  multitudes.  Barbarian  nations 
have  generally  had  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  choosing  the  most  worthy  of  a 
family  for  king.  Hereditary  right  did  not  suffice  with  them  to  crown 
idiots,  as  with  modem  czars  and  kaisers.  Like  Clovis,  Jugurtha  yras 
made  sovereign  by  the  source  of  all  power,  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
Numidians  saw  that  the  division  of  their  country  was  its  ruin,  and  would 
end  in  subjection  to  Rome;  and  they  fought  like  heroes  for  their  chief  and 
country.t 

The  people  of  Rome  charged  the  aristocracy  with  being  bought  to 
acquiesce  in  Jugurtha's  rise,  and  sent  C.  Piso  into  Africa  with  an  army* 
He  took  a  few  towns,  but  was  bribed  to  retire.     The  tribune  Memmius, 


a  chief  caiue  of  the  triumph  of  Bome^  and  the  downfiUl  of  her  liTal ;  and,  as  history  is  a 
school  for  the  nations,  it  would  be  well  to  remember,  that  by  the  same  sin  fell  Rome  her* 
self,  and  the  Orleans  dynasty;  and  that  two  empires  are  now  festering  under  the  same 
disease.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  avert  such  calamities,  by  abolishing  the  pur- 
chase of  commissions. 

y.  Strangely  does  the  wheel  of  fortone  rise  and  &11,  and  time  plays  a  ouiious  game 
of  see-saw  with  the  nations. 

The  early  intercourse  of  Carthage  with  Gkml  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  (Gaulish 
mercenaries,  which,  during  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  wars^  fought  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies.  (Dr.  Russel's  Barbery  States,  p.  69.  Michelet,  p.  147.)  Thus  Africa  once  held 
sway  in  Spain;  and  Frenchmen  fought  her  battles,  who  now  bring  the  blessings  of  im- 
perial despotism,  Christian  law  chicanery,  and  philosophic  infidelity  into  the  solitudes  of 
the  Desert. 

VI.  The  fall  of  Carthage  has  been  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  her  maritime  defence,  and 
to  the  party  spirit  in  her  walls.  (Dr.  Russel's  Barbery  States,  p.  82.)  It  were  well  if  Peace- 
Societies,  Protectionists,  and  Manchester  men  would  attend  the  school  of  Pythagoras  for  a 
season,  and  in  silence  study  history,  ere  they  expose  our  national  independence  and  our 
constitution,  passable  with  all  its  fiuilts,  by  the  extravagant  theories  of  disarmament  and 
the  selfish  contentions  of  parties.  (See  some  admirable  observations  and  reflections  on 
the  strategy  and  polity  of  Carthage  in  Montesquieu's  ParallMe  de  Carthage  et  de  Rome, 
c.  iv.  of  the  Grandeiur  et  Decadence  des  Remains.) 

*  Michelet,  p.  274.    Dr.  Russel,  p.  48.    Sail.  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  vi. 

t  Jugurtha,  assassinating  Heimpsal,  divided  the  sway  between  himself  and  Adherbal, 
the  surviving  brother ;  and  he  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  attacked  and  murdered  the  latter, 
as  well  as  all  the  Italian  traders  with  Cirtha.    Michelet,  p.  275. 

D  D 


4t8  ^  JUeURTHA, 

backed  bj  the  indignant  people,  summoned  Jngortha  to  Borne,  to  jusiify 
hi)nself«    Beijing  on  the  judge^s  yenality,  the  Nnmidian  wait  and  came.* 

Unhappy  the  land,  which,  like  Spain  and  Busaia^  is  eaten  np  with. 
y&daI  employH!  When  juetice  may  be  bought,  Circassian  and  Polish. 
triumphs  are  of  no  avail ;  and  Peruvian  gold  is  mbbirii,  with  a  deatli- 
wound  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. -f- 

Aulus,^  the  confluFs  lieutenant,  had  to  pass  under  the  joke.$  This 
disgrace  roused  the  Senate,  which,  seizing  the  reins  from  the  doatin^  and 
flagitious  party  of  the  aristocracy  then  in  power,  sent  over  Ceciiius  Metel- 
lus  with  a  new  army.  (b.g.  109.)  Having  re-established  discipline,  he 
faced  Jugurtha,  after  taking  Yacca;  but  was  nearly  beaten  by  the  Nmni- 
dian*s  able  tactics,  which  raised  the  siege  of  Sicca,  and  foiled  the  Boman 
consul,  who  sought  to  bribe  assassins  to  dispatch  him.  This  led  Jugurtha 
to  negotiate.  He  submitted  to  every  thing,  giving  Metellus  200,000 
pounds*  weight  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  kc.  \\ 

Jugurtha  soon  recommenced  the  war;^  but  Marios  snatched  victory  and 
consulship  from  his  commander  Metellus,  who,  jealous,  insulted  him.** 
Gaining  and  disciplining  his  own  army,  he  took  Caspa  amidst  desert  soli- 
tudes, the  inaccessible  peak  where  the  Numidian  treanues  were  placed, 
and  beat  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha  twice.  The  former  delivered  up  his  son< 
in-law,  rather  than  perish,  to  young  SyRa,  prsetor  of  Mauritania,  who,  in  his 
first  campaign,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  important  captive.  His 
siicoess  was  the  result  of  his  coolness,  when  Bocchus  hesitated  a  moment 
if  he  should  not  deliver  up  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  ff 

'  *  Bribing:  again,  and  ajwuwimting  oompelHora,  Jannutha  left  Borne  in  safety,  exclaim- 
ingf,  "  O  vtnai  city,  and  only  awaiting  a^wreAafM*/**— Dr.  lUusel,  p.  50.  BGchelet,  p.  275. 
SaUnst,  Ben.  Jug.  a  zxxr. 

f  Berelationa  of  BoflBia,  vol.  L    See  the  ohaptars  on  the  Secret  and  Connnon  FbBce, 
and  on  the  Tribunals. 
'   X  Albmuiy  brother  of  Auliu,  who  was  first  sent,  did  nothing  agamst  Jngortha. 
§  Dr.  Bussel,  p.  50.    Bell.  Jug.  c.  zzxviii.    Michelet,  p.  275. 

H  Baron  Baude  is  of  opinion  that  the  road  followed  by  the  French  army  in  1888  up  the 
valley  of  the  Seybouse,  by  the  Ras-el«  Akba  and  die  Quad  Sheriff  to  the  TTAmtn^Tn  Mes- 
khoutin,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  propraetor  Aulns,  when  he  coveted  the  treasores 
which  Jugurtha  had  placed  in  Suthu),  and  let  himself  be  drawn  by  the  cunning  Numidiaa 
into  the  defiles,  where  being  conquered  without  fighting,  the  Roman  army  was  foit)ed  to 
pass  under  the  jugum.  It  is  xmdoubtedly  beyond  Mjez-Amar,  in  the  gorges  of  Hammam 
Meekhoutin,  or  in  those  of  the  Ouad-SheriiF,  that  the  snare  was  laid  bto  which  Aulus  M ; 
the  precipitous  rocks  that  endose  them,  and  their  tortuous  character,  ought  to  have 
warned  him  of  his  danger ;  but  blinded  by  cupidity,  or  jealous  of  the  good  fortune  of  Oal- 
I)umius,  the  proprwtot-,  like  many  modem  generals,  ran  after  the  money,  without  caring 
for  the  honour  of  his  eagles.     Baude,  o.  ijc  p.  2. 

f  MeteUusmet  him  by  putting  to  death  all  adult  males,  treating  thus  Vaoca  and  Thala, 
t^  repository  of  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha,  who  retired  to  the  confines  of  the  Qreat 
Desert,  disciplined  the  Geetulians,  and  called  to  assist  him  against  the  Romans  his  firther- 
in-law  Bocchus,  the  king  of  Mauritania,  who  was  vanquished  with  him  near  Cirtha. 

**  A  violent  dispute  arose  at  Rome  between  the  partisans  of  the  chieis;  but  Marius 
returned  triumphant  to  Africa.    Michelet,  p.  276.    Bell.  Jug.  c.  54, 55,  56. 
ft  Niunidia  was  divided  .between  Booohus  and  the  two  natural  gnmdsons  of] 
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The  hero  or  rebel  was  dragged  in  trininph  through  the  m^b  of  Borne 
after  Marius,  and  was  starved  to  death  in  the  prison,  shivering  with  his 
African  blood  in  the  chill  climate  of  an  Italian  dungeon.*  With  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Italian  exiles,  he  joined  the  vices  of  his  age  and  race ;  jet  the 
heart  swells  with  rage  as  we  think  of  the  chronic  injustice  of  man  in  exo- 
teric oppressions.  Borne,  like  Austria,  has  had  her  Spielberg;  and  Eos- 
suths  and  Mazzinis  have  groaned  for  ages  under  the  thumbscrew  of  bloody 
Idiots  or  gladiatorial  republics. 

Carthage,  Numidia,  and  the  two  Mauritanias  were  gradually  subduedt 
by  the  Boman  arms,  and  groaned  or  flourished  under  the  gentle  or  op- 
pressive administration  of  Italian  prcetors. 

The  expiring  effort  of  Borne  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  praetorian  des- 
potism was  defeated  in  Africa. :(  ^^^  other  Scipio,  to  whom  Cato  had 
unwisely  yielded  the  command,  had  interested  in  his  cause  the  Maurita- 
nian  Juba,  by  promising  him  the  whole  of  Afirica.  This  allianoe  gave  him 
ail  the  Numidians,  and  with  their  cavalry  the  means  of  starving  Csosar's 
army;  but  the  latter,  by  a  rapid  march,  separately  attacked  the  three 
camps  of  the  Pompeians,  and  destroyed  50,000  men,  without  losing  50  of 
his  'own  soldiers.  § 

Cato  had  remained  in  Utica,  a  town  indisposed  to  risk  the  slaves,  who 
were  its  riches,  by  arming  them  to  defend  it.  Cato  seeing  no  hope,  sent 
away  the  senators  who  were  with  him,  and  resolved  to  die  in  conformity 
with  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  stoical  philosophy.  || 

*  Plutarch,  life  of  Marius.  Eutropiiis,  lib.  iv.  c.  28.  Dr.  Russel,  p.  51.  Miclielet, 
p.  278. 

f  The  Romans  at  first  pursued  the  usual  magnanimous  practice  of  conquerors,  in  pa- 
tronising dependant  kings  of  Nimiidia  and  Mauritania,  in  order  to  swallow  them  up  at  the 
proper  season,  like  Poland  and  Turkey,  for  which  a  modem  Casar  seems  to  have  an 
inordinate  appetite.  Hiempsal  U.,  grandson  of  Massinissa,  was  the  first  king  whom  the 
Quirites  restored  to  the  throne  of  Numidia,  a  learned  prince,  who  composed  several  his- 
torical works  in  the  Punic  tongue,  which  Sallust  professes  to  have  caused  to  be  translated 
for  his  own  use,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  incorporated  neck  and  crop  into  his 
original  history,  after  the  fiashion  of  modem  historiographers.  Hiempsal  II/s  grandson, 
Juba,  who  reigned  over  Mauritania,  was  a  prince  equally  conspicuous  for  his  erudition. 
The  eastern  part  of  Numidia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  first  under  Julius  Casar, 
who  intrusted  its  administration  to  Sallust.    Barbie  du  Bocage,  p.  250. 

:|:  The  Pompeians  had  assembled  in  Africa  under  Scipio,  father-in-law  of  Pompey.  The 
Soipios,  it  was  said,  would  always  conquer  in  Africa.  Caesar  accordingly  announced  that 
a  Scipio  should  also  command  his  army.  He  declared  that  he  gave  up  the  command  to 
a  Scipio  Sallutio,  a  poor  soldier  of  his,  obscure,  and  altogether  despised. 

§  Dr.  Russel,  p.  59.  Michelet,  p.  361,  362.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Ctesar.  Dion  Cass.  zlii. 
886.    App.  de  BelL  Civ.  1.  iv.  ch.  108  and  following.     Montesquieu,  Grandeur,  &c.  p.  96. 

II  This  man,  whom  Cicero  and  Seneca  justly  style  holy  {sanctut,  Amm.  Marcel.), 
in  his  life  approached  nearer  to  the  Christian  ideal  than  most  Christians,  though  his 
death  was  not  that  of  a  saint.  Cato,  the  last  of  the  Romans,  read  through  Plato's  Phsdo 
(on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,)  twice  the  night  previous  to  his  suicide,  and  slept  so 
soundly  between  his  lectures,  that  he  was  heard  snoring  from  the  next  room.  When  his 
time  had  come,  he  ran  his  sword  coolly  into  his  body ;  but  being  found  still  alive,  and  his 
wounds  being  bound  up,  while  he  was  insensible  he  tore  them  off,  and  expired  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  himself.    B.O.  47.    Michelet.    Dr.  Russel,  ubi  supra. 
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We  shall  now  attend  to  the  Christian  church  in  Africa. 

The  vitality  of  the  Christian  church  in  Africa*  is  attested  by  its  coun- 
cils, its  schisms,  and  its  monuments.  Like  all  other  communities  of  the 
faithful,  they  quarrelled  fiercely  about  words  and  stones ;  but  in  the  day 
of  persecution  they  exceeded  the  courage  and  endurance  of  homoeopathic 
students,  mesmeric  professors,  and  rappists.  Whilst  the  majority  "was 
against  them,  they  were,  of  course^  a  band  of  visionaries  or  impostors,  and 
their  system  a  gross  piece  of  insanity  or  fraud,  from  which  no  good  could 
be  derived ;  but  when  Catholic  Christianity  was  established,  it  fulminated 
the  same  charges  against  all  innovation  from  which  it  had  so  grievooslj 
suffered  itself.  Such  has  ever  been  the  history  of  human  wisdom  and 
charity. 

Orthodox  pens  have  recorded  gross  excesses  in  the  dissenters  of  North 
Africa ;  but  we  feel  doubtful  how  far  we  may  trust  them.+  The  Anabaptists* 
and  the  Suabian  peasants'  war  of  the  Reformation  were  probably  extrava- 
gant in  some  respects ;  but  the  reformers,  who  provoked  and  exterminated 
these  men,  are  not  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  in  recording  them,+ 
Luther  was  not  so  conspicuous  for  charity  as  zeal;  and  if  Munzer  had 
succeeded,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  only  be  remembered  as  a 
harsh,  violent,  and  turbulent  monk,  who  sought  to  rise,  like  Konge,  on 
*  the  ruins  of  the  church.  § 

*  Neander  is  of  opinion  that  Christianity  was  early  introduced  into  the  province  of 
Africa.  This  church  at  Carthage  becomes  known  to  us  first  about  the  last  years  of  the 
second  century,  through  the  presbyter  TertuUian  ;  but  even  then  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  very  floiuiahing  condition.  In  his  tract  to  the  governor.  Scapula,  he  spoke  already 
of  a  persecution  of  Christians  in  Mauritania.  After  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
Christianity  had  made  such  progress  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  that  under  CTprian, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  a  synod  was  held  consisting  of  87  bishops.  P.  114,  vol.  i  Clark's  edi- 
tion of  Ncander^s  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

t  We  cannot  even  coincide  with  the  mild  judgment  passed  by  Neander  on  the  Xorth 
AMcan  heretics. 

t  D'Aubignd  himself,  and  Luthex's  Autobiography  by  Michelet  (pp  .180-184),  show  the 
human  frailties  and  excesses  of  the  monk  of  Eisleben,  and  give  us  gleams  of  a  brighter 
light  in  Munser's  followers  and  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  and  Leyden. 

§  We  find  that  there  met  together,  in  the  Donatist  conference  of  Carthage,  A.D.  411, 
286  bishops  of  the  Catholics  and  279  of  the  Donatist  party.  St.  Augustine  was  the  chief 
speaker  on  the  Catholic,  and  Potilianus  on  the  heretic  side.  The  imperial  tribune  and 
notary,  Flavins  Marcellinus,  a  fnend  of  Augustine,  presided.  This  took  place  under  the 
Emperor  Honorius.  Among  the  bishops  we  find  the  following :  Donatus  bishop  of  Casa 
Nigra  in  Numidia,  the  primate  of  Numidia,  Secundus  bishop  of  Tigisis;  and  a  Catholic 
bishop  near  Carthage,  Felix  of  Aptungis,  Aptugnensis,  Aptungitanus,  or  Autumnitanus, 
figured  largely  in  the  controversy  between  the  two  factions  of  the  North- African  church. 
(For  these  facts  see  Neander,  vol.  iii.)  We  find  that  in  the  year  S05,  the  Numidian 
bishops,  under  the  presidency  of  the  above-named  Secundus,  assembled  at  Cirta  in  Nu- 
midia, for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  a  new  bishop  for  this  dty.  (Neander,  p.  247.)  Ne- 
ander says,  "  The  Donatists  were  inclined  to  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  and 
preached  against  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  Catholic  bishops.  This  inflamed  the 
seal  of  the  Circumcellions,  ^c.**  (vol.  iii.  p.  260.) 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Donatist  heresy  originated  in  what  has  been  ropre- 
sented  by  the  Catholics  as  the  abuse  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom^  or  the  extension  of  the 
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The  most  emineut  lights  of  the  North- African  church  were  Tertallian 
the  Montanisty  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Augustine.     The  principal  feature  in 


spirit  of  saintship,  to  too  large  a  number  of  £Edthful.  A  strange  charge  to  proceed  from 
Catholics,  reminding  one  of  the  beam  and  the  mote  in  the  two  brothers*  eyes.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  then  a  proud  aristocracy,  and  aimed  at  a  despotio 
autocracy,  and  the  too  democratic  tendency  of  the  Donatast  principle  was  displeasing  to 
it.  Resistance  and  persecution,  as  usual,  begat  opposition  and  extravagance  ;  hence  arose 
a  singular  sect,  the  fakirs  and  Jogis  of  Christendom,  who  must  have  affixed  the  stigma  of 
nfiaduess  to  Christianity  in  the  minds  of  all  sober  pagans. 

There  existed  in  North  AfHca,  says  Neander,  a  band  of  fknatical  ascetics,  who,  de- 
spising all  labour,  wandered  about  the  country  among  the  huts  of  the  peasants  (whence 
tiiey  were  called  by  their  adversaries,  the  Circumcellions),  and  supported  themselves  by  beg- 
ging ;  a  very  Catholic  and  orthodox  mode  of  life  thus  far.  They  styled  themselves  the  Chris- 
tian championsi,  agonutici.  Under  the  pagan  power,  parties  of  them  had  often,  for  no  useful 
purpose,  demolished  the  idols  on  their  estates,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  martyrdom,  which 
they  sought.  These  men  were  roused  by  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists  to  all  kinds  of 
violence.  (Neander,  vol.  iii.  p.  257.  In  Fritzsche's  Ketzer- Lexicon  the  reader  will  find  a 
full  account  of  these  fiery  heretics.)  Constantino  always  treated  them  with  mildness; 
and  when  they  demolished  a  church  that  he  had  built  for  the  Catholics  of  Constantina,  he 
had  it  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense,  apd  demanded  no  indemnification.  But  under  Con- 
stans  forcible  measures  were  adopt^  to  convert  the  Donatists,  under  the  imperial  com- 
missioners, Paul  and  Macarius.  (Neander,  vol.  iii.  p.  260  )  This  drove  the  Circumcel- 
lions to  further  extravagance.  They  traced  all  corruption  in  the  church  to  worldly 
wealth  and  power,  exaggerating  an  eternal  and  apostolic  truth.  The  Circumcellions 
breathed  hatred  against  all  who  possessed  power,  rank,  and  wealth, — the  democrats  and 
socialists  of  that  age.  They  roved  about  the  country,  pretending  to  be  protectors  of  the 
oppressed, — a  sacred  band  fighting  for  the  rights  of  Qod.  Probably,  like  Munser*s  peasants 
in  Cermany,  they  have  been  much  calumniated,  for  they  were  not  sucoessfuL  (See  the 
Autobiography  of  Luther,  edited  by  Michelet.  Bohn*s  edition.)  They  may  have  per- 
cived  that  there  was  much  in  the  relation  of  masters  and  slaves  at  variance  with  (Christi- 
anity ;  but  the  cautious  Neander  insinuates  that,  in  the  way  they  wished  to  alter  matters, 
all  dvil  ordtr  must  have  been  upset  (Neander.)  They  took  the  part  of  all  debtors 
against  creditors;  their  chiefi^  Fasir  and  Axid,  styling  themselves  leaders  of  the 
sons  of  the  Holy  One,  sent  threatening  letters  to  all  creditors.  Wlienever  they  met  a 
master  with  his  slave,  they  obliged  the  former  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter ;— this  would 
not  suit  American  stomachs.  They  compelled  venerable  heads  of  families  to  perform  the 
most  menial  services, — ^a  gross  indignity  of  course,  though  Christ  washed  his  disciples'  feet. 
All  slaves  who  complained  of  their  masters  were  sure  to  find  assistance,  &c.  Even  many 
of  the  Donatist  bishops,  probably  pluraUsts  or  incumbents  of  &t  livings,  applied  to  the 
civil  power  against  them.  But  Donatus,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  encouraged  them,  and  the 
CathoUcs,  like  all  powers  thai  be,  sought  to  compel  them  to  worship  with  them.  (Neander.) 
Here  wo  have  the  Test  Act  and  Nonconformists  in  the  third  century,  injustice  being  ever 
the  law  and  gospel  of  all  civil  and  religious  polity.  Many  J>onatist  bishops  and  clergymen 
fell  victims  to  this  persecution ;  but  they  must  have  deserved  this,  for  they  were  the  weaker 
party.  Certain  it  is,  says  Neander,  that  many  (])ircumoellions  sought  only  the  glory  of 
mart}Tdom ;  finally  it  came  to  pass  that  they  threw  themselves  firom  precipices,  into  the 
fire,  and  hired  others  to  kill  them ;  so  anxious  were  these  imhappy  men  to  exchange  the 
weariness  of  earthly  proletaries  for  the  rest  of  heaven.  (Neander.  Gibbon  gives,  as  usual, 
a  mutilation  of  the  Donatist  movement.)  In  this  we  see  the  reaction  of  over-spiritualism 
against  the  excessive  materialistic  depression  of  an  age  of  fleshly  doubt,  analogous  to  the 
phantasies  or  visions  of  modern  supernal  philosophy  turning  the  tables  on  Strauss  and 
Voltaire. 

Many  eminent  Donatist  bishops  were  exiled  till  the  reaction  of  charity  or  tolerance  took 
place  under  Julian  in  861.    Their  situation,  however,  became  worse  under  the  emperors 
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its  history  was  the  Donatist  heresy,  which,  having  been  chronicled  by 
orthodox  bishops  alone,  is  as  imperfectly  known  as  Carthage  through  the 
medium  of  her  rivaPs  historians.'  The  unsuccessful  party  is  ever  wrong'; 
and  if  Christianity  had  failed,  we  should  brand  it  as  an  infamous  imposture. 
The  hero  of  Hungary  is,  of  course,  a  visionary  and  a  conspirator,  for  he 
has  failed;  but  men  begin  to  think  that  the  imperial  perjurer  is  a  Solomoii 
and  patriot,  for  he  succeeded.* 

The  North-African  church  was  one  of  the  earliest  ofishoots  from  me^ro- 
politan  Bome,  and  soon  rivalled  its  parent  in  heroism,  fanaticism,  and  fac- 
tions. Tertullian,t  according  to  Neander,  was  the  first  scientific  organ  of 
Western  Christendom ;  J  but  Augustine  had  more  of  the  logical  Indo-Gcr- 
jnasdc  critical  element;  and  Tertullian's  chief  feature  was  the  sway  of  myB- 
tical  oriental  idealism  in  his  mind,  the  Semitic  element.  A  great  impres- 
sion was  made  on  his  rapturous  spirit  by  Montanism,  whose  ecstasies  and 
divine  dreams  were  chilled  to  death  when  they  reached  the  icy  atmosphere 
of  European  prose. 

The  study  of  Tertullian's  writings  had  manifestly  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  Cyprian,§  as  a  doctrinal  writer.  Jerome  states, 
after  a  tradition  which  was  said  to  have  come  from  a  secretary  of  Cyprian, 
that  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  something  daily  from  the  vot- 
ings of  Tertullian,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  caQ  emphatically  the 
Teacher.  And  who  is  original  amongst  us  ?  Education  and  tradition  are 
the  chief  ingredients  in  the  infusion  called  human  character;  and  Cyprisn, 
on  the  Ganges  or  at  Siam,  would  have  worshipped  cows  ||  and  carried  gold 
umbrellas.^    Cyprian^s  most  remarkable  work  is  his  £ook  ofTetiUnumy,  te 


luooeediDg  Honorius,  Trhen  they  were  put  down  in  the  oonforenoe,  like  Galileo,  Harvey, 
Columbus,  Thomas  Grey,  Mesmer,  and  all  men  who  have  a  very  long  nght. 

When  the  Vandals,  in  the  fifth  century,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  the 
Donatists,  as  such,  had  no  persecutions  to  suffer.  It  was  only  as  Trinitarians  that  they 
suffered  in  that  formidable  controversy^  which  had  almost  established  the  unity  of  God  as 
the  key-stone  of  orthodox  Christianity.  They  continued  to  survive  as  a  distinct  party  till 
the  sixth  century,  as  may  be  seen  fh>m  tho  letters  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  the 
Great.    (Sismondi'a  Fall  of  tho  Roman  Empire,  p.  81.) 

*  See  Schlesingei^s  War  in  Hungary,  1850,  2  vols,,  and  Schaloher^s  Histoire  du  Coup 
d'Etat,  published  in  French  by  John  Chapman. 

f  He  wanted  the  chaste  sobriety  of  mind  of  Ireneus,  and  though  a  fbe  to  speculation, 
he  oould  not  resist  the  impulses  of  a  profound  speculative  intellect.  He  was  destitute  of 
regular  logical  forms  of  thought,  and  his  geniun  was  chiefly  emotional,  practical  as  well  ts 
speculative,  which  remained  the  principle  of  the  North- African  Church  till  Augustine,  hi 
whom  Tertullian  once  more  appears  under  a  transfigured  form. 

t  Neander^s  Church  History.  Hase's  Church  History.  Gieselex's  Church  History. 
Dr.  Russers  Barbary  States,  p.  133. 

g  For  a  fiill  aecount  of  St.  Cyprian,  see  Keandcr,  vol.  L  p.  902-328 ;  ClazkePs  editido. 
In  A.J>,  258  or  254^  according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  administered  the  episcopal  office 
for  dx  years. 

II  See  Major  Skinner's  Exoiufdons  in  India. 

if  See  Rasohenbeiger's  Voyage  round  the  World. 
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pvoTe  from  Sciiptiire  thai  Christ  is  the  Messiah.  We  commeiid  the  book 
to  the  advocHbes  of  the  Jewish  disabilities  and  to  Bothschild.  Cyprian  was 
arrested,  like  a  Hungarian  or  Italian,  for  thinking  for  himself,  and  put  to 
death  by  the  Francis  Josephs  and  Haynans  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
had  persecuted  heretics  like  a  man,  but  he  met  death  like  a  Christian 

St.  Augustine  (of  iriiom  more  anon)  was  bom  A.i>.  356,  and  was  Ihe 
glory  or  the  misfortune  of  Christendom.  Original  sin  has  been  an  un- 
lucky legacy,  hardly  redeemed  by  the  candour  of  his  Confimom.  He  wsb 
thirty-six  years  old,  and  had  been  bom  again  for  four  years,  when  he  was 
ordained  priest  at  Hippo,  in  390,  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  by 
Bishop  yalerius.t  St.  Augustine  wrote  his  C<mf»d9na  at  Hippo  in  397 ; 
his  CUy  of  God  in  413  to  426;  and  the  same  year  he  began  his  Ba€k  of 
BetrcustcUions.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  he  wrote  that  Epistle 
ocxxyiii.  to  Bishop  Honoratus,  which  displays  a  humility,  patience,  and 
courage  that  would  not  disgrace  the  Vatican.^    He  died  in  429. 

Eetuming  to  the  secular  history  of  North-western  Africa  under  the 
•Bomans,  the  paucity  of  remarkable  events  previous  to  the  Vandal  invasion 
is  an  evidence  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  proeontulate. 

Juba  king  dT  Mauritania  was  conquered  and  taken  at  Pharsalia,  but 
was  restored  and  protected  by  the  generosity  of  Julius  CsBsar,  who,  unlike 
modem  Christians,  saw  the  policy  of  clemency.  Caligula^  however,  put  to 
death  Juba's  son,  took  possession  of  his  states,  and  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince of  them;  and  Claudius  divided  them  into  two  provinces- — the 
Caesarian  and  Tingitanian  Mauritanias.§ 

*  Our  space  prerants  us  from  dwelfing  on  LactantiuB  the  Ohrisdan  doero,  for  an  ao- 
ooiint  of  whom  the  reader  is  referred  to  Neander,  vol.  L  and  Dr.  BusBe!,  p.  185.  He  was 
intnuted  with  the  education  of  Crispusy  a  aon  of  the  Emperor  Gonstantine. 

f  In  894  he  fomided  a  commmihy  there^  from  which  the  most  learned  and  fflostrioiyi 
Wshops  of  Spain  jsinied^  indndmg  Alipins  of  Tagaste,  Erode  of  Uzale,  Poflsidlos  of  Cala- 
ma,  Prefectiiros  and  Fortmiatus  of  Cirta,  Severus  of  Mileve^  Urban  of  Sicca^  &a  Valerius 
adopted  him  as  his  coadjutor  in  965,  and  died  the  following  year. 

t  It  would  be  dangerous  to  pronounce  the  verdict  on  this  orthodox  man.  Nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  say  if  the  influence  has  been  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  Christendom.  The 
eleration  and  brightness  of  some  of  bis  views  are  clouded  by  a  considerable  infusion  of 
ICamehiean  views ;  yet  though  he  has  disturbed  the  transparency  of  the  waten  of  life,  the 
purity  of  his  life  has  partly  compensated  lor  the  turbulence  of  his  doctrine,  A  Christian 
bishop,  who  lives  a  mendicant  and  (ties  a  pauper,  is  now  so  refreshing  a  norelty,  that  his 
self-denial  coven  a  multttode  of  sins.  (On  St.  Augustine  and  the  church  of  Carthage 
and  Numidia,  see  a  fiill  account  in  Nachrichten  und  Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Algierischen 
Staat,  8  vols.  179&-1802 ;  Dr.  Russel,  p.  186 ;  Neander,  voL  iii. ;  Gibbon ;  Baron  Baude, 
voL  u.  p.  41 ;  and  Poandius  de  Vita  Augustini.) 

§  Dion  Casnus,  lib.  lix. ;  Seneca  de  tranquOlitate  animi ;  Plin.  lib.  v.  c  L  ii. ;  Suetonius 
in  vita  Oalig.  sect.  xxvL ;  Nachrichten  und  Bemerkungen,  vol.  ii ;  Gibbon ;  and  Dr.  Bussel, 
pp.  58-e. 

Our  space  prevents  us  from  dweliing  on  the  rebellion  of  Temius,  the  son  of  Nabal,  a 
Moorish  prince,  in  the  third  century;  who,  after  coneidemUe  successes,  being  hard  preese<i 
by  Bomanns,  and  still  harder  by  Theodoshu,  pot  an  end  ti>  himself  in  the  Atlas.    The 
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But  Rome  was  approaching  her  fall ;  for  liberty  had  expired  with  Cato, 
and  a  praetorian  goyemment  had  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  pea* 
pie,  which  even  two  Antonini  and  a  Hadrian  were  unable  to  rescue.  A 
fresher,  healthier  spirit  of  freedom  was  to  descend  from  the  North  with 
healing  on  its  wings,  though  by  a  rough  treatment.  The  race  of  Odin, 
Sigurd,  and  the  vikings,  drew  the  sword,  throwing  away  the  scabbard,  and 
carved  out  Europe  anew.  The  Vandals,*  forcing  their  way  through  France, 
entered  Spain  with  the  Suevi  and  Alani ;  and  after  eighteen  years'  posses- 
sion of  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  hard  pressed  by  the  Goths  (a.d.  427),  passed 
over  into  Africa  (where  they  were  invited  by  the  Roman  Count  Boniface) 
under  their  king  Genseric,  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  what  the  Ro- 
mans then  possessed  there.  A  contemporary  writer  has  left  us  a  description 
of  the  devastation  which  they  occasioned,  of  which  the  sceptical  Gibbon 
seems  to  doubt  the  accuracy.t 

The  Emperor  Justinian,^  after  having  consolidated  his  empire  in  the 
East,  wished  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendour  by  recovering  its  finest 
provinces ;  and  the  renowned  Belisarius  was  sent  with  this  view,  in  534, 
into  Africa.  He  attacked  the  Vandals,  weakened  by  divisions  and  ener* 
vated  by  luxury,  conquered  their  last  king  (Gelimer),  and  reduced  tho 
whole  of  that  country  under  the  power  of  the  Lower  Empire.  It  remained 
one  hundred  years  subject  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Greek  prefects ;  but 
in  647,  Othman,  third  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  sent  Hucha,§  his  genera]. 


second  rebel  was  Gildo,  his  brother,  who  announced  himself  sovereign  of  Afnca ;  but 
Stiticho,  A.  D.  898,  crushed  him  by  an  overwhelming  force  among  the  Atlas ;  and  the 
usurper,  trying  to  escape,  was  secured,  imprisoned,  and  committed  suicide,  like  his 
brother.  Again,  a.d.  418,  Heraclian  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  invade  Bome,  which  failed ;  and  on  his  return,  the  Africans  had  deserted  his 
cause,  confiscated  his  property,  200,0002.,  and  cut  o£f  his  head.    Dr.  Bussel,  p.  95. 

*  See  Dr.  Bussel,  p.  97 ;  Procopius,  &c.  The  best  account  of  the  Vandals  will  be  found 
in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  zliii.,  and  also  in  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Boman  &npire, 
s.  vii  pp.  152  to  156. 

t  Scarcely  any  part  of.  this  beautiful  region  escaped  their  ravages.  They  found  a 
highly  cultivated  country,  they  left  it  a  desert.  They  rooted  up  the  vines,  pulled  down 
the  buildings,  and  demolished  the  temples.  They  collected  crowds  before  the  cities,  and 
butchered  them,  that  the  infected  air  might  cause  the  besieged  to  surrender.  Procopius 
says,  that  when  the  army  of  the  Greek  Empire  invaded  Africa  100  years  after,  yoa  might 
travel  for  three  days  without  meeting  a  human  being. 

t  Excellent  remarks  on  Justinian's  conquest  and  administration  are  found  in  Montes- 
quieu's Grandeur  et  Decadence,  des  Bomains,  c.  zx.  Dr.  BusseFs  Barbary  States,  p.  106. 
Gibbon,  c.  zUv.    Cardenne's  History  of  Africa.    Sismcndi's  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

§  Dr.  Bussel  calls  him  Abdallah,  and  states  that  he  advanced  from  Egypt  by  Baroa 
with  40,000  men,  and  met  the  Greek  prefect  Gregory  in  front  of  Tripoli.  The  latter  was 
killed,  his  daughter  taken,  and  his  army  beaten;  but  the  loss  of  Abdallah  was  so  great, 
that  he  had  to  &U  back  on  the  Nile.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  Gagnier,  t.  iii.  p.  45.  loo 
Afiicanus,  p.  585,  ed.  1682.  Akbah,  a  brave  oonmiander,  was  sent  again  in  680,  and 
marched  through  Mauritania  with  little  opposition,  but  perished^  as  well  as  his  suocesMr, 
Zobeir,  in  an  insurrection  of  the  natives. 

Akbar  founded  Kairouan ;  and  Hassan,  A.D.  698,  attacked  Carthage,  but  bad  to  retira 
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-with  a  large  army  into  this  province.  He  wrested  it  from  the  bands  of  the 
BomanSy  who,  in  the  open  country,  unprovided  with  strong  fortresses  and 
armies^  were  unable  to  resist  the  Arabs,  animated  bj  ambition  and  convic* 
tion.  Christianity  and  paganism  yielded  to  the  Crescent,  and  the  power 
of  the  caliphs  and  the  authority  of  the  Koran  prevailed  in  the  whole  region. 
The  caliphs  of  Bagdad  held  it  till  a.d.  800,  when  the  African  Arabs  shook 
off  their  yoke,  and  set  up  an  independent  sovereignty  under  the  Emir 
Almoumenim. 

Having  launched  the  reader  on  the  tide  of  Arabian  history,  we  shall 
give  a  tabular  view  of  the  dynasties  in  North-west  Africa,  adding  a  few 
remarks  on  the  most  eminent  sovereigns  and  revolutions.* 

Africa  was  governed  by  the  caliphs,  through  their  lieutenants  and  vice* 
roys,  from  709  to  800.  Alwalid  sent  Musa,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
10,000  men,  who  completely  subdued  Barbary,  and  in  712  passed  into 
8pain.  The  followers  of  Musa  ruled  over  Africa,  dependent  on  the  ca- 
liphs; and  from  720  to  800,  they  remained  subject  to  the  house  of  Abbas. 
The  last  of  the  followers  of  Musa  who  submitted  to  the  caliphs  was 
Ibrahim-Ben-el- Aglab,  founder  of  the  Aglabites.  Many  Christians  had 
fled  to  Europe  in  this  period.  In  750  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliphs,  called 
Abdoulrahman,  rebelled,  without  success;  but  under  Caliph  Haroun-eU 
Easchid,  in  800,  Aglab  made  himself  independent.     Haudenis-Ben-Ab- 


before  a  lai^  Greek  force;  which  was,  however,  ultiiziately  entirely  discomfited;  when  the 
city  of  Dido  and  Utica  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

An  attempt  of  the  aborigines  to  resist  the  invaders,  imder  a  princess  and  prophetess 
named  Catrina,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Leo  Afiic.  p.  575.  Aiiios  DescripUo.  Mor- 
gan's History  of  Algiera,  p.  162.  Nachrichten  und  Bemerkungen,  &o,  vol.  ii.  Dr.  Bus* 
sel,  p.  116,  &o. 

*  The  history  of  Africa  under  the  Mussulman  comprises  three  periods — 1st,  the  Arab 
period,  from  a.d.  647  (Hegira  27)  to  a.d.  971  (Hegira  861)  embracing  two  dynasties.  The 
Fatimite  Ehalif  Moes  Ziddin  then  leaves  Kairouan  to  go  to  Egypt,  leaving  the  go- 
vernment of  Africa  in  the  hands  of  Ben-Zivi-ben-Mnad  of  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Sanhadja. 
The  Arab  period  lasted  324  years.  The  Berber  period  embraces  three  dynasties,  and  ter- 
minat^  in  Morocco  in  1519,  in  Algiers  in  1515,  in  Tunis  in  1570.  This  period  lasted  for 
Morocco  548  years,  for  Algiers  542,  and  for  Tunis  599.  The  third  period  lasts  from  1515 
to  our  times.  In  Morocco  it  has  been  Arab  throughout ;  ii^  Tunis  modified  Turkish ;  and 
in  Algeria  since  1830  French.  The  modem  period  in  Morocco  has  lasted  828  years,  in 
Algeria  315,  in  Tunis  277.  The  Mussulman  rule  in  Barbary  has  thiu  lasted  about  twelve 
centuries.  The  Arab  period  is  divided  into  two  orthodox  dynasties,  the  Ommiades  and 
Abassides;  and  one  schismatic  African,  the  Fatimites.  The  Berber  period  embraces,  1st, 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sanhadja ;  2,  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides,  or  the  Lemtouna  San- 
hadja; 3d,  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades,  a  combination  of  the  Zenata  and  the  Mas- 
monda.  The  first  dynasty  is  divided  into  two  branches,  a,  the  Beni-Mnad  from  a.d.  971 
to  1087  (480  Heg.);  duration  126  years.  6,  that  of  the  Beni-Hammad  fh>m  A.D.  996  (Heg, 
^86)  to  1149  (Heg.  544);  duration  158  years. 

The  third  period  embraces  the  pnetorian  sway  of  Turkish  and  French  Janissaries. 

Under  the  Arab  period,  the  capital  under  the  Asiatic  khalifs  was  at  Kairouan  in  Tunis; 
under  the  African  caliphs  at  Mehadia;  under  the  Sanhadja  Berbera,  first  branch  at  Achir^ 
on  the  road  from  Ben-Sada  to  Bugia,  then  at  Kairouan.  The  second  branch  at  Bugisy 
the  Almoravides  at  Morocco,  and  also  the  Almohades,  till  the  division  of  their  empire. 
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doulrahnuui,  an  Arab  chief,  oppoaed  him ;  he  was,  however,  beaten  and 
killed  in  a  battle,  and  his  followers  submitted  to  Aglab,  who  is  represeoted 
as  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts.  About  this  time  the  ^npire  of 
Moroceo  was  also  founded  by  a  reputed  descendant  of  the  Prophet.  Ali- 
Ediis,  such  was  his  name,  was  poisoned ;  but  the  Edzisites  held  his  empire 


Then  the  branch  of  the  Beni-Mrin  made  Moroooo  and  Fez  their  capital;  that  of  tho  B«ia- 
Zeian  gettled  at  Tiemoen;  and  that  of  the  Beni-Hafes  at  Tunis. 

The  following  tree  (extracted  from  the  Exploration  Scientifique)  repiresentmg-  the  Ara- 
bian conquests  and  dynasties,  may  make  it  still  clearer. 

Okexntal  Caliphb. 
Damasous.    Bagdad.    Al-WalkL    Ommiads.    Abmrides. 


H^arik  and  Musa  conquer 
Spain,  712. 

The  Ommiad  Abderrah- 
man,  755,  fi)imds  an  in- 
dependent caliphate  in 
Spain. 


.The  Bpanvh  caliphate 
s^lit  up  into  ten  king- 
doms. 


Fatimites  in  Egypt  de- 
posed in  1211  by  Sala- 
din.  Kurdifi  and  Mam- 
luk  kingdom  founded  in 
Egypt,  1250.  The  Bag- 
dad caliphate  melts  gra- 
dually into  the  pnctorian 
protectorate  of  the  Seld- 
juk  Turks,  till  Bagdad 
itself  is  stonned,  sacked, 
and  ruined  by  the  Mo- 
guls, 1258. 


Tsrik  and  Hun  cooqiacr 
A&ica^  which  remains 
dependent  till  78S. 


In  788  the  Ednates,  fbl- 
lowers  of  Ali^  fouzul  aa 
independent  empire  at 
Fes. 

Under  Haroun-al-Baachid, 
Kairouan  and  Tunis  be- 
come independent  under 
the  AglaUtes^  a.d.  800. 


Edrisitea  and  Aglabttea 
swallowed  up  by  the  Fa- 
timite  caliphs  of  Egyp^ 
908. 

Fatimite  eminxe  broken  up 
In  121L  Africa  a  ynf 
to  the  ZemteSr  Mxm^ 
beths,  and  Almohariiw^ 
1260  to  1517. 
(Bee  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History,  toI.  ii.  p.  872.  Schlotaer's  Genhiohte  Ton  Herd 
Afiika.    Oardonne's  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Africa  and  Spain. ) 

*  The  followers  of  Aglab  were  his  son  Abil- Abbas- Abdoulah,  811;  his  brother  Ziade- 
toullah,  815;  his  brother  Abou-Akkal,  837;  his  son  Aboul- Abbas,  846;  his  son  Isbak, 
875;  his  son  Aboul-Abbas-Abdoulah,  and  his  son  ZiadetouUah,  till  908.  The  Edrisitea 
also  ruled  till  the  year  908.  (Rebuhner,  toL  ii.  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History,  vol  iL 
Geschichte  von  nord-westliohen  AiHca.   Exploration  Scientifique.) 

The  new  empire  of  the  Aglabites  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  having  for  its  capital 
Kairouan,  and  including  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  lAauritania  and  ICassylia,  with  the  re- 
public of  Carthage.  Severnl  of  these  Aglabite  caliphs  assumed  the  title  of  Mohammed, 
and  signalised  their  reigns  by  military  and  naral  achievements  not  unworthy  of  the  epos* 
tolic  age  of  Moslem  history.  Large  bodies  of  their  troops  served  occasionally  in  the  mer- 
cenary armies  of  Bagdad,  helping  the  Abassides  to  uphold  their  tottering  authority  in  the 
East.     Crichton*B  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that»  in  909  Abu  AbdaUah^  emir  or  governor  of  Siefly, 
defeated  the  caliph  of  Kairouan,  and  drove  the  Aglabites  from  the  throne,  bestowiqg  the 
tacant  caliphate  on  Obeidallah,  one  of  the  posterity  of  AH,  who  aasomed  the  title  of  Ma- 
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Many  insarredaons  occurred  in  their  reigns ;  and  separate  proyincea 
were  formed  into  separate  independent  states.  Under  Ishak,  Algiers  re* 
volted.  Excepting  Abou-Akkal^  and  Aboul-Abbas-Abdoulah^  thej  were 
princes  unworthy  of  the  throne ; — Ishak  was  a  monster.  The  body* 
guards  of  these  regents  were  Negros ;  and  Ishak  is  said  to  have  had 
lOOjOOO,  according  to  Cardonne.* 

The  armies  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  which  invaded  West  Africa  at  this 
time  to  reduce  it,  were  beaten  back.  ZiadetouUah,  the  last  of  the  Ag- 
labites,  being  a  weak  prince,  was  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  fled ;  and 
Obeidoullah  usurped  his  authority.  Obeidoullah  left  it  to  his  son  Aboul- 
Cassem-Mahomet-Ben-Obeidoullah,  who  took  the  name  of  Mahadi,  and 
was  the  head  of  the  Fatimites,  giving  out  that  he  was  descended  from 
Ali.  The  Edrisites,  in  908,  were  put  down  and  extirpated  by  him,  and 
he  recovered  much  of  Sicily;  in  912  he  even  attacked  Egypt^  but  could 
retain  only  Alexandria.  He  built  the  town  of  Mahadi  on  the  ruins  of 
Aphrodisimus.  In  933  he  died,  having  reigned  twenty-five  years,f  leav- 
ing the  government  to  his  son,  who  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  capacity. 

Zeir,  a  man  of  distinguished  family,  founded  under  him  by  degrees  a 
powerful  state  in  Morocco.  He  built  a  city  called  Aahir,  by  the  help  of 
the  regent  Biemlillah,  who  gave  him  an  eminent  architect  In  935  Abu- 
Jeeid,  the  king's  prime-minister,  conspired  against  him ;  and  he  fled  to 
Mahadi,  where  he  died  during  the  siege  in  945.  His  son,  who  beat  the 
conspirators,  was  a  distinguished  orator,  according  to  Arabian  authorities, 
and  reigned  seven  years.  His  son  Moez-Ledmillah  succeeded  him  in  952. 
He  was  a  man  of  talent^  conquered  Egypt  in  968,  and  reigned  seventeen 
years.  He  gave  his  African  dominions  as  a  flef  to  Juasuf-Ben-Z^ri,  the 
son  of  Zeir,  when  he  went  to  Egypt ;  and  Jussuf  was  invested  with  them 
as  a  dependency  on  the  caliphs  of  Egypt.  This  was  an  act  of  unparalleled 
liberalily  on  the  part  of  Moes,  as  he  had  a  laige  family  himself.  The 
Zeirites  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  North  Africa  till  the  year  1148.^; 

Many  insurrections  occurred  under  the  Patimite  dynasty ;  they  were, 
howerer,  none  of  them  such  monstov  as  the  Aglabites,  though  the  tast^ 
lor  piracy  increased  amongst  the  Arabs  at  this  period.    The  Barbary  king- 


hadi,  or  DoBotor  of  the  Faitibfol,  buUt  a  new  djty,  whioh  he  called  May^^  and  dained 
the  distinotion  of  being  the  focmder  of  the  Fatimite  dynasfy  in  Aftioa,  when  he  aoon  put 
an  end  to  the  EdririteB. 

«  Under  Ziadetoollah,  in  827,  Euphemfau,  a  Greek  fogitiTe,  led  10,000  Arabs,  700 
horBO,  and  160  ohipa  into  SioUy.  He  himself  died;  but  most  of  the  island  was  sub- 
dued ;  and  flyraouse  at  last  was  conquered,  together  with  Crete.  Afterwards  the  Arabs 
lost  ground,  and  Syracuse.  Ishak,  in  880,  sent  a  great  army  to  Sicily.  Syraouse  was  re- 
taken, after  which  iJxey  abandoned  SioUy,  and  returned  to  Ainoa  laden  with  booty.        * 

t  Nadiriehten  und  Bemerkongen,  toL  ii. 

t  YusufZeiri  reigned  from  972-983;  AfaU-CaMem-Manaour,  988-996;  Abou-Meoad-Badia, 
996-1017$  Moas,  1017-1107;  Yahia,  U07-1115;  Ali,  m5.1121 ;  Hawan-Ben-Ali,  im-114& 
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dom  was  a  dependency  of  Egypt  under  these  sovereigns ;  but  under  Moez, 
the  caliph  tried  to  recover  Egypt,  and  a  war  ensued.  Troubles  occarred 
in  the  reign  of  Jussuf,  who  put  them  down,  and  conquered  Fez  and  all 
the  possessions  of  the  Spanish  caliphs  in  Africa,  except  Ceuta.  It  is  said 
his  wives  were  1000  in  number,  and  that  seventeen  children  were  bom 
to  him  in  one  day.  Fez  rebelled  under  his  son,  and  the  Beni-Haoiacis 
got  possession  of  the  Fez  territory,  and  maintained  it  160  years.  The 
followers  of  Ali — Mohamedan  dissenters,  or  heretics — were  much  perse- 
cuted during  the  minority  of  Moaz-Temin,  who  had  many  wars  in  his 
reign ;  and  though  a  great  king,  could  not  preserve  order  in  his  kingdom. 
Under  him  the  Almoravides,  led  by  Abubeker,  began  to  conquer  a  part  of 
West  Africa,  and  extended  their  power  under  his  son  Jussuf-Tesfin  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.* 

The  Sicilians  conquered  the  coast  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  to  Tunis, 
under  the  last  of  the  Fatimites,  Hassan-Ben-Ali.  The  different  states 
were  now  split  into  separate  kingdoms.  For  300  years  their  history  is 
nothing  but  a  chronicle  of  petty  wars  between  petty  states.  We  shall, 
therefore,  here  turn  to  notice  the  Almoravides,  or  Morabites.f 

The  Almohades  arose  under  the  son  of  Jussuf.  Mohamraed-ben-Abd- 
allah,  their  founder,  under  the  mask  of  sanctity,  obtained  much" reputation. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  Mossanides  j:  among  the  Atlas  chain ;  he  had  studied 
theology  in  the  East,  and  he  taught  a  new  system  of  divinity  at  Morocco 
(1129),  where  he  became  popular,  and  began  to  abuse  the  Almoravides. 
He  got  possession  of  Telmin  by  treachery.  After  this  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  friend  Abdelmoumein,  with  the  title  of  prince  of  the 
orthodox,  who  conquered  Oran  (1163),  Fez,  and  Tremesen,  afterwards 
Morocco ;  and  ultimately  became  lord  of  all  the  state.  Ishak,  the  last 
of  the  Almoravides,  was  beheaded  by  his  orders.  He  then  took  Budschia, 
and  the  last  of  the  Beni-Hamads,  who  had  been  kings  of  a  territory  called 
Jajah  for  160  years.  § 

This  race  of  orthodo;^  Unitarian  priests  was  ultimately  expelled  by 
Abdulac,  governor  of  Fez  ;  and  he,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  deprived 
of  his  new  conquests  by  the  sharifs  of  Hascen,  the  descendants  of  those 
Arabian  princes  whom  Texefien  had  expelled.  || 

*  Nachrichten  und  Bemerkungen,  v.  ii. 

+  They  were  an  important  race,  and  the  following  is  their  genealogy: — ^Ababeker- 
Jusof-Ben-Tesfin,  his  son ;  Ali-Ben-Jusuf,  Tesfin-Ben-AU,  and  lahak-Tesfin;  the  last  in 
1149. 

t  He  was  a  native  of  Cordova.    Hist,  of  Spain :  Lardnei's  Cab.  Cyclop.  voL  iL  p.  25. 

§  Here  follows  the  list  of  the  Almohade  kings  :— "  Abdelmoumein,  1149-1100.  Abo* 
Jakub,  1160-1184.  Jakub-el-Mansur,  1186-1199.  Mohammed-Ennaaar,  1199-1211.  Mo- 
hammed-Elmostamir,  1211.1228.  Abdelwahid,  1228.  Abdoulah-Aladel,  1224.  Jahia, 
1224-1226.  Edris-ben-Jakub,  1226-1281.  Abd-Eliiahed-Ben-Edris,  1231-1242.  SaidAbi- 
Elhassan,  AU-Ben-Edris,  1242-1248.  Omer-Ben-Ibrahim-Ben-Jakab-Mosteda,  1248-1266. 
Aba-Dabos,  1269."  (Nachrichten  und  Bemerkungen,  v.  ii.) 
^    II  The  sharifii  divided  his  kingdom  into  a  number  of  smaH  ones— Algeria  alone  being 
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Spain,  taking  advantage  of  their  dissensions,  under  the  influence  of 
Catholic  charity,  sent  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  against  Barbary,  under 
the  Count  Pedro  of  Navarre,  in  1505;  the  churchman  Ximenes  accom- 
panying  the  expedition,  and  inspiring  the  troops  in  the  holy  work  of 
slaughter,  crucifix  in  hand.  The  Christian  host  conquered  Oran,  Bugia^ 
and  some  other  places,  and  so  alarmed  the  Algerines,  that  they  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Selim-EutemL  The  Spaniards,  however^ 
succeeded  in  building  a  castle  on  the  penon  of  the  Mole  in  1509,  prevent* 
ing  the  corsairs  from  going  in  or  out;  and  they  made  the  town  of  Algiers 
itself  tributary  to  them.  The  territory  of  Algiers  was  at  this  time  very 
limited,  though  it  had  already  made  itself  independent  of  Bugia. 

When  Barbarossa  arrived  to  help  the  natives  against  Uie  Christians, 
Salem -Aben-Toumi,  or  Eutemi,  the  Arab  sheikh,  had  been  appointed 
king.  Like  our  noble  Saxon  ancestors,  the  Turkish  chief  put  to  death 
the  sheikh  whom  he  had  come  to  assist,  and  Algiers  found  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  pretorians,  who,  as  usual,  established  order  by  a  Reign  of 
Terror.* 

Algerine  piracy  owes  its  origin  in  part  to  the  Christian  charities  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes  and  the  Spanish  Catholics,  who,  not  satisfied  with  ruin- 
ing Spain  by  expelling  the  Moors,  strove  to  Christianise  Africa  by  fire 
and  sword.t      Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  the  cardinal  captured  Oran, 


divided  into  4:  Tremecen,  Tenez,  Algien,  and  B^igia.  These  petty  monarehieB  continned 
for  some  centuries  in  compiirative  peace  and  amity,  till  at  length  the  king  of  Tremeoen 
violated  some  articles;  and  Abul-Fcres  king  of  Tenes  made  him  tributary  to  himself. 
The  latter  dying,  left  three  sons,  which  gave  rise  to  new  discords. 

Nachrichten  mid  Bemerkungen,  v.  iL  Leo  Africanus  informs  us  that,  about  1215,  a 
flourishing  kingdom  was  founded  at  Timbuctoo,  by  a  Moorish  chief.  Some  of  its  rulers 
had  the  reputation  of  warlike  princes,  who  mauitained  a  splendid  court,  encouraged  com- 
merce, and  extended  thoir  frontiers  in  all  directions.     Crichton's  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

It  was  during  this  period,  t.  e.  in  the  year  1270,  that  St.  Louis,  ,an  honoiur  to 
Christendom  and  to  France,  inspired  by  the  pious  but  mistaken  prejudices  of  his  age,  led 
an  army  into  Africa  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  the  Crusades  against  the  infidels. 
Though  a  gloomy  bigotry  disfigured  the  £uth  of  the  Christian  host,  and  its  gentle  saintly 
king,  yet  Europe  had  not  attained  at  that  early  period  at  the  happy  conclusion  that 
nothing  is  worthy  of  belief  but  what  falls  under  the  senses. 

St.  Louis  landed  near  Carthage,  where  a  few  buildings  stood,  which  he  began  to  in- 
vest, and  captured  in  1270,  with  a  considerable  host.  But  Africa  even  then  seems  to 
have  been  the  grave  of  European  adventurers;  a  violent  plague  and  pestilential  wind 
decimated  the  Christian  army,  and  its  beloved  commander  breathed  his  pure  soul  away 
on  a  heap  of  ashes,  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  just  as  a  powerful  reinforcement  arrived 
from  Sicily,  under  his  brother  the  king  of  Sicily,  who,  piously  collecting  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  ^e  best  king  France  ever  saw,  brought  them  back  to  Europe  with  the  relics  of 
his  army.     Dr.  Russel's  Barbary  States,  pp.  266-266. 

*  For  this  part  of  Algerian  history,  consult  Rebuhner's  Nachrichten  und  Beobachtun- 
gen  liber  den  Algierischen  Staat,  Bremen,  1798-1800.  v.  ii.,  containing  the  frdlest  account 
of  Algerian  history  that  the  author  has  seen.    Hist,  of  Spain :  Lardner's  Cyclop,  vol.  ii. 

t  Crichton  remarks  :— ''  This  detested  nation,  whose  conquest  and  expulrion  were  at- 
tended with  such  atrocities,  and  such  triumphs  to  the  Catholic  Church,  were  by  far  the 
n.ost  industrious  and  skilful  part  of  the  Spanish  population;  and  their,  loss  w^  a  blow  to 
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the  bland  of  the  Mole  {Pemm)  of  Algiers,  and  Bngia,  and  diW6  tfce  Airabe 
into  the  arms  of  the  Turks.  It  is  true  that  the  towns  on  the  Barbary  coast 
had  ocoasionallj  before  driven  a  sly  trade  in  privateering,  but  it  had  not 
become  an  oi^anised  system  before  the  Turks  arrived. 

Two  adventurers,  the  sons  of  renegiwies  and  corsairs,  Babar-Arondj* 
and  Khair-ed-Din,t  courting  fortune  under  the  Mussulman  flag,  spread  their 
adventurous  sails  to  the  winds,  which  bore  them  to  Ae  coast  of  Alters, 
where  they  soon  after  became  two  celebrated  pashas,  and  founded  a  j^raeto- 
rian  sway  of  Janissaries.  | 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  minute  enumeration  of  the  deys   in 
chronological  order,  and  an  analysis  of  their  government  has  been  alreadj 
given.     Charles  V.,  unlike  modem  emperors,  aspired  to  be  the  guardian 
and  saviour,  rather  than  the  scourge  of  Christendom.     In  1535  he  led  a 
powerful  armament,  comprising  the  flower  of  Christian  chivalry  to  Tunis, 
and  after  meeting  some  resistance,  found  his  way  into  ihe  town,  dis- 
gracing his  triumph  by  the  massacre  df  the  population,  who  had  spared 
the  Cluistian  slaves  when  safety  and  the  governor  advised  their  extenm- 
nation.     Having  liberated  the  slaves  and  humbled  Tunis,  Charles  V.  re- 
turned to  Europe,  where  new  trials  and  triumphs  awaited  him  till  1541, 
when  he  resolved  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Algiers.     He  led  a  noble 
squadron  and  army  against  the  pirate  city  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year, 
against  the  advice  of  the  Admiral  Doria,  and  landing  the  armament,  made 
his  approaches.     But  the  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  and  the  army 


tbe  greatness  and  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  from  whicli  it  has  nerer  reoovered.* 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

France  is  paying  a  similar  penalty  for  the  murder  or  eapuMon  of  her  Huguenots  and 
Socialists. 

*  Baba-AroudJ  slew  Shitemi,  and  governed  the  Moors  in  his  stead,  with  the  nsnal 
brutal  ferocity  of  protorian  soldiery.  At  length,  after  the  saok  of  Tlemsen,  whioh  he  had 
taken  by  treachery  also,  flying  from  the  Spaniiurds,  who,  jealous  of  his  progress,  were  in- 
Testing  the  place,  he  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tafha,  though  he  scattered  gold 
and  treasure  by  the  way  to  retard  the  pursuit  of  his  foes.  His  brother  Ehaireddin,  who 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan,  Selim  I.,  was  afterwards  made  Capudan 
Pasha,  and  assisted  by  his  Janissaries  retook  the  Penon  opposite  Algiers,  whioh  has  erer 
since  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  till  1830.  (Nachrichten  u.  Bemerkuogeo, 
T.  ii.    Dr.  Russel,  p.  267.    La  Grande  Kabylie,  p.  9  et  seqq. 

+  These  men  are  reported  to  have  been  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  Isle  of  Lesbos  in  the 
Archipelago.  That  they  sprung  from  the  Greek,  and  not  from  the  Turkish  population  of 
the  Levant,  is  evident  from  their  names.  See  Russel's  Barbary  States,  p.  267.  For  a  full 
account  of  them,  see  Yon  Hammer^s  Geschichte  des  Osmaniachen  Beichs,  Star  Band. 

Algiers  was  reduced  by  Baba-Aroudj  in  1511,  and  the  armament  commanded  by 
the  corsair  was  supplied  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent^  Sultan  of  Turkey.  BobettscHi's 
Charles  V.  v.  iL 

X  But  these  terrible  rovers  were  not  always  and  every  where  suocesiful.  Twice  did 
Baba-Aroudj  appear  before  Bugia  (1512-14),  and  twice  was  he  repulsed,  notwithstanding 
the  co-operation  of  the  Kabyles  of  the  interior;  but  forty  yean  afterwards  Salah-Bav^  his 
second  sucoeesor,  gloriously  avenged  these  checks  (1555). 
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discomfited  by  tibe  foe  and  the  elements,  though  the  gaUant  Ponce  de 
Balaguer  plunged  his  sword  in  the  Gkte  of  Babazoun.  Forced  to  retire* 
Charles,  in  bitterness  of  sotd,  embarked  with  difficulty  at  Cape  Matifbu, 
and  returned  in  sorrow  to  Europe.  Algerine  insolence  increased  and  con- 
tinued till  1830,  though  the  powers  of  Europe  sent  many  armaments  to 
batter  and  humble  Algiers,  most  of  which  were  complete  failures.* 

The  only  occurrences  in  the  history  of  Algeria  sufficiently  important  to 
deserve  a  special  notice  during  the  Turkish  rule,  after  the  expedition  of 
Charles  Y.,  and  before  that  of  Ezmouth,  are  the  bombardment  of  Du- 
quesue  and  the  attempt  of  O'Reilly.  Louis  XIV.,  provoked  by  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  &e.,  sent  Admiral 
Duquesne  in  1682  with  a  considerable  force  to  chastise  these  outlaws,  who, 
unlike  the  Gtrand  lilonarque,  carried  on  robbery  on  a  small  scale.  The 
town  assailed  by  bombs, — a  recent  blessing  invented  in  Christendom, — was 
soon  enveloped  in  flames ;  but  a  change  of  wind  prevented  Duquesne  from 
fully  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  summer 
that  he  emptied  his  vials  of  wrath  on  the  devoted  regency.  Sending 
showers  of  bombs  into  the  city,  he  reduced  the  inhabitants  and  authorities 
to  the  greatest  distress  and  to  terms.  These  were  the  surrender  of  French 
slaves  and  hostages ;  but  a  revolution  in  the  government  and  the  murder 
of  the  dey  prolonged  the  hostilities.  Duquesne,  enraged  at  this,  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  to  ashes  with  his  shells ;  yet  the  dey  was  un- 
daunted and  unmoved,  and  after  putting  to  death  all  the  French  in  his 

*  A  ftill  and  eloqaent  deseriplion  of  the  two  ezpeditknu  of  Chaiiea  .Y .  to  Tnnui  and 
Algiers  will  be  fbond  in  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.,  yoL  iL  ;  also  Dr.  Ruaael, 
p.  325-330.    Naohrichten  u.  Bemerlnmgen,  vol.  ii.     Von  Hammer,  p.  289,  3ter  Band. 

We  shall  now  also  present  the  reader  with  a  table  of  the  marine  force  of  Algiers  under 
the  pirate  government  in  a  ofaronologioal  order.  The  port  of  Algiers  possessed,  in  1668, 
80  piratioal  vessels.  (Gramaye,  Africa  Blastrata.)  In  1581  it  had  35  gaUeys  manned 
by  from  18  to  20  benches  of  rowers,  and  30  brigantines.  (Haedo,  Topografia  y  Istoria 
General  de  At^el.  Yalladolid,  1612.)  In  1588,  independently  of  some  fngates,  ihe  nmn- 
ber  of  galleys  amounted  to  25.  (Pierre  Dan  gives,  with  his  habitual  exactness,  the  nume- 
rical state  of  these.  Galleys,  85 ;  benches  of  rowers,  708.  The  bench  contained,  at  a  mean 
estimate,  8  men,  and  the  number  of  combatants  was  half  that  of  the  rowers,  so  that  the 
service  of  the  galleys  alone  at  Algiers  employed  2800  of  the  first,  and  5600  of  the  second  ; 
the  latter  were  Kabyles  and  Christian  slaves.  A  modification  was  introduced  into  tiielr 
armaments  and  tactics,  in  1634,  through  the  progress  of  European  artillery.  In  that  year 
there  were  at  Algiers  only  9  galleys,  with  131  benches  of  rowers ;  but  it  had  70  ships,  with 
from  25  to  50  guns  of  different  calibres.  Haedo,  c.  11.)  In  1659,  the  Algerine  cruisers 
consisted  of  23  vessels  of  a  uniform  class,  each  moimting  50  guns,  and  with  a  complement 
of  400  men.  In  1662,  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter  blew  up  22  Algerine 
frigates  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  naval  power  of  Algiers  was  maintained  on 
the  same  menacing  footing  as  proviously,  until  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Duquesne  and 
D*Estrees,  under  Louis  XIV.  In  1825,  the  port  of  Algiers  possessed  14  vessels  of  war  of 
different  classes,  carrying  oollectively  836  guns.  Now  nothing  exists  in  the  shape  of  a 
native  marine,  excepting  a  few  small  sandals,  used  as  fighting  vessels. 

Our  space  forbids  our  inserting  here  the  substance  of  a  curious  document  drawn  up  by 
the  Regency,  before  the  French  conquest,  on  the  subject  of  the  tributes  levied  on  European 
powers.    The  reader  wiU  find  it  in  Banm  Baude  and  8t.  Marie. 
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power^  he  blew  their  consul  to  atoms  at  the  mouth  of  a  gun.  The  adminJ, 
exasperated  now  beyond  measure,  reduced  the  fortifications,  shipping, 
arsenals,  and  stores  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

Such  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  French  and  Algerian  force 
leamt  to  appreciate  each  other^s  gentleness  and  forbearance.  They  have 
both  made  considerable  progress  in  these  amenities  of  war  at  a  more  recent 
date. 

As  regards  the  expedition  of  O'Reilly,  it  was  not  so  creditable  to  €tie 
strategy  and  science  of  Christendom  as  that  of  Duquesne.  In  1775  this 
general  landed  with  a  Spanish  host  near  the  town,  but  owing  to  the  vacil- 
lation and  misunderstandings  of  the  chiefs  and  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
troops,  he  was  compelled  to  re-embark  in  haste  and  with  considerable  loss, 
though  he  commanded  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  have  reduced  Algiers,  if 
well  officered  and  well  disciplined.  But  Barrosa,  Talavera,  and  the  national 
debt  have  enabled  us  to  appreciate  the  skill  of  Spanish  strategy  and  the 
conciliatory  character  of  Spanish  commanders.* 

When  Waterloo  gave  Europe  breathing  time,  it*started  on  surveying^ 
the  audacity  of  the  Algiers  pirates,  who,  while  the  Christians  were  mur- 
dering each  other,  had  carried  their  special  branch  of  industry  to  great 
perfection.     The  coasts  of  Italy  were  in  perpetual  terror,  and  the  pirate 
state  was  the  scourge  and  bully  of  the  Mediterranean,  invading  Elba^ 
Calabria,  Malaga,  &c.     At  length  they  bearded  the  British  lion  by  in- 
sulting our  flag,  whereupon  General  Maitland  was  sent  to  Tunis  and  Lord 
Exmouth  to  Algiers  to  ask  for  satisfaction.    Though  a  few  Christian  slaves 
(1816)  were  liberated  on  this  occasion,  the  pirates  soon  resumed  their  old 
attitude  and  practices.     When  Lord  Exmouth  went  up  almost  unattended 
to  the  dey's  levee,  the  Janissaries  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  him  to 
pieces  ;  and  no  sooner  had  his  squadron  left  than  the  British  co^sul  was 
loaded  with  chains,  and  Captain  Dashwood  and  a  British  surgeon,  who 
attempted  to  rescue  his  wife  and  son,  were  dragged  away  amidst  insults 
and  blows.     Greater  atrocities  followed  at  Gran,  and  the  massacre  of  coral 
fishers  near  Bona  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquity.     Britain,  whose  ear 
used  to  be  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  oppression,  till  Austrian  gold  and  inso- 
lence, with  the  Peace  Society,  emasculated  her  foreign  policy,  was  roused  to 
magnanimous  wrath  by  these  outrages.     A  powerful  armament  sailed  for 
Algiers  under  the  gallant  Exmouth,|  and  was  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  a 
Dutch  squadron  under  Bear- Admiral  Capellen.     The  Dey  Omar,  an  iron 
man  of  stem  will,  threw  away  the  scabbard  and  prepared  to  meet  his  foe. 
The  batteries  of  Algiers  were  mounted  with  a  thousand  guns,  and  30,000 
Arabs  were  encamped  under  the  walls,  when  Exmouth  drew  nigh  (August 
26,  1816).     But  Omar  did  not  know  British  seamen.     The  fleet  sailed  ^ 

*  Dr.  Ruaael^  pp.  832-334.    Nachrichten  und  Bomerkungten,  vol.  iu 
t  Dr.  Busse),  p.  340.    Salame's  Expedition  to  Algiers. 
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majestically  up  within  pistol-shot  of  the  mole,  crowded  with  Turks,  and  at 
a  given  signal  discharged  one  of  those  crashing  broadsides  that  has  never 
yet  seen  a  peer.  Crumbling  walls  and  crying  wretches  attested  the  weight 
of  British  metal;  and  though  the  Turks  fought  well,  after  ^  hard  conflict 
of  some  hours,  the  wreck  of  walls  and  towers,  the  explosion  of  powder^ 
magazines,  and  the  burning  of  the  Algerine  ships,  gave  the  dey  a  taste  of 
the  British  navy^  The  Turks  had  held  out  bravely,  and  their  loss  was 
great;  when  the  dey,  seeing  that  Algiers  was  about  to  be  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
lowered  his  tone,  proposed  negotiation,  and  came  to  terms.  Algiers  was 
forced  to  refund  the  money  extorted  from  the  little  Italian  states,  to 
restore  without  ransom  all  Christian  slaves,  and  to  promise  from  hence- 
forth to  Abstain  from  her  iniquitous  industry.  British  cannon  had  once 
again  spoken  to  the  purpose  in  favour  of  justice  and  charity.  But  the 
dey*s  promise  was  not  more  binding  than  a  Bussian  Czar's  oath,  and 
rapine  was  as  dear  to  the  praetorians  of  Algiers  as  to  those  of  Paris.  Omar 
was  strangled  because  he  had  been  unfortunate;  and  Hussein  showed  himself 
as  partial  to  his  neighbours'  goods  as  the  free  and  iu  dependent  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 


fRElfCH  LANDINQ  AT  TORRE  CHICA  (1830), 

Our  limited  space  obliges  us  to  compress  the  account  of  the  French 
conquest*  into  a  chronological  sketch,  with  a  few  notes  on  the  most 

•  There  is  reason  to  beKeve  that  Charles  X.  and  his  minister,  Prince  Polignac,  were 
quite  sincere  in  the  assurances  given  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  the  only  object  of  the 

SK 
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Stirring  episodes  of  the  war.  The  landing  of  the  troops  took  place^  almost 
without  opposition,  on  the  14th  June,  1830.  On  the  19th  they  were 
vigorously  attacked  at  Staoueli  in  the  Sahel  by  the  Turks,  who  were  de- 
feated, though  jnustering  50,000  men.  The  French  loss  was  60  killed,  450 
wounded.  Other  skirmishes  took  place,  and  on  the  29th  the  trenches 
were  opened  in  front  of  Algiers.  July  4th,  the  Emperor's  Fort  was  bat- 
tered in  breach,  and  partly  demolished;  and  July  the  5th,  Algiers  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  captured  15,000  brass  cannon, 
and  about  2,028,500Z  *  The  Turkish  troops  were  disbanded,  and  the  Dej 
suffered  to  go  to  Naples-f 


Frencli  expedition  was  the  thorough  extinction  of  Algerian  piracy,  so  long  the  soourge 
and  terror  of  feeble  commercial  states  ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  cruel  necessitiea  of  Loms 
Philippe's  precarious  position — ^resting,  as  it  did,  wellnigh  ezolusirely  upon  the  timid  sym- 
pathies of  the  moneyed  and  middle  classes,  instead  of  upon  those  for  more  powerful  but- 
tresses of  continental  thrones,  the  traditions  and  instincts  of  u  numerous  army,  and  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,— that  he  was  compelled  to 
temporise  with  every  whim  and  vanity  of  the  popular  mind  that  happened  to  be  in  any 
way  associated  with  the  military  glory  of  France.  Compelled  by  this  pressure,  the  citisen- 
king^s  government,  after  the  esdiibition  of  much  vacillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  finally 
repudiated  the  engagement  with  Great  Britain,  and,  admittedly  against  their  better 
judgment,  prosecuted  the  war,  sometimes  with  languid  irresolution,  at  others  with  re- 
morseless violence,  till  French  Africa,  as  it  is  called,  nominally  comprised  an  area  of 
100,000  square  miles  (ultunately  160,000,  as  we  have  seen). 

In  1844,  after  the  battle  of  Isly,  an  understanding  was  oome  to  with  Great  Britain,  by 
which  the  retention  of  Algeria  by  France  was  acquiesced  in,  upon  the  agreed  condition 
that  the  French  dominion  should  not  be  extended  either  east  or  west ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  independence  of  Morocco  and  Tunis  should  be  respected. 

Our  space  prevents  us  from  chronicling  the  particulars  of  the  rupture  between  France 
and  Algiers  in  1827-30.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  usual,  France  had  promised  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  debt  contracted  under  the  empire,  which  she  refused  to  pay  after  the  rostora- 
tion,  though  there  is  generally  said  to  be  honour  among  thieves.  Deval,  the  French 
consul,  being  pressed  on  the  subject  by  Hassan  the  Dey,  at  a  levee,  and  giving  a  somewhat 
sharp  reply,  was  gratified  with  a  coup  (TSventail,  or  box  on  the  ear.  The  mercurial 
Frenchman  could  ill  endure  this  attentat,  and  leaving  Algiers,  reported  his  griefe  at  home. 
The  French  government,  on  the  plea  of  chastising  the  piratical  insolenoei,  but  in  reality  to 
support  the  tottering  throne  of  Charles  X.  by  a  coup  dCMai,  determined,  after  a  three- 
years'  unsucceesfbl  blockade  of  Algiers  by  their  fleet,  to  reduce  ifVith  an  army  of  30,000 
men  under  General  Bourmont,  a  Frenchman,  and  naturally  a  man  of  aooommodating  prin- 
ciples, like  Ney,  &c.,  first  an  imperialist  and  then  a  royalist.  The  fleet  was  commanded 
by  Admiral  Duperr^.  They  left  Toulon  on  the  25th  of  May,  1830 ;  and  cruising  off  Algiers 
on  the  14th  Juno,  determined  to  land  on  the  peninsula  of  Sidi-Feredge,  or  Torre  Chica. 
(Blofeld  gives  us  a  minute  English  version,  the  Tableau  for  1839  the  official  French  ver- 
sion of  the  invasion.) 

*  Since  the  French  conquest  a  great  decay  has  taken  place  in  the  Algerian  marine, 
owing  to  the  blockade  from  1827  to  1830,  and  the  constant  troubles  during  an  oocupatioa 
of  twenty-three  years.  Thero  are  now  only  about  1000  native  sailors  left.  (Baran  Baude, 
vol.  i.  p.  61.)  Before  the  conquest  the  port  of  Algiers  alone  reckoned  more  than  three 
times  as  many.  In  1826,  the  last  good  year  for  Algiers,  the  port  had  14  ships  of  war  of 
different  kinds,  carrying  together  336  guns. 

f  On  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  Bourmont,  the  traitor,  proposed  to  return  with 
the  expedition  to  France ;  but  Dupen^  opposed  this,  and  Bourmont  fled  in  a  trader  to 
Trieste. 
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The  oommand  was  next  bestowed  on  Clausel,  who  amred  Sept.  10th, 
the  army  amounting  at  that  time  to  37,357  men  and  3094  horses.  Medeah 
was  conquered  in  November,  and  Oran  occupied  Dec.  10th.  In  Feb. 
1831  General  Berthezene  was  appointed  commander-in  chief;  but  he  was 
superseded  in  Nov.  1831  by  General  Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo.*  Bona  was 
reoccupied  (May  1832)  by  Genc^  Yousouf  and  Captain  Armandy. 

The  French  army  in  Africa  consisted  in  1833  of  23,545  men  and 
1800  horses.  Abd4l-Kader,  who  about  this  time  had  been  appointed 
Bey  of  the  province  o(  Oran,  not  without  violent  opposition  from  many 
rival  chiefs,  is  reported  by  French  authorities  to  have  been  beaten  by 
them,  Oct.  10th,  1833,  at  Ain-Beida»  and  at  Tamozanat  on  the  3d  of 
September,  after  he  had  raised  an  insurrection  against  the  French  among 
the  tribes.  General  Trezel  was  appointed  governor  Sept.  1833.  After 
a  determined  attack  and  defence,  Bugia  was  taken  (Sept.  29th,  1833);  and 
Sept.  26th  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  west  between  General 
Desmichels  and  Abd-el-Kader.  But  the  French  complain,  probably  with- 
out any  reason,  as  usual,  that  the  convention  of  Sept.  26th  wajs  not  well 
observed  by  Abd-el-£lader;  whereupon  a  remonstrance  and  fresh  hosti- 
lities ensued  (June  1835),  and  Trezel  was  discomfited,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat with  loss,  during  this  campaign.+     It  is  proper  to  add,  that  he  had 

*  The  Duke  of  Bovigo  (Savafy)  conferred  additional  lustre  on  his  name  by  his  brilliant 
administration  in  Africa.  Trained  in  a  good  school,  he  was  aware  of  the  expediency  of 
making  an  example  of  the  refiractory,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  the  Arabs  to  order  by  a 
master-stroke.  He  enjoys  the  eniriable  distinction  of  introducing  raszias  into  French 
strategy ;  and  by  teaching  the  noble  youth  of  France  to  murder  the  unprotected  and  the 
sleeping  in  the  holy  stillness  of  night,  he  had  the  merit  of  preparing  the  glorious  era  when 
a  French  razzia  strewed  the  boulevards  of  Paris  with  the  corpses  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  thief  in  the  night  stole  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  1833,  a  battalion  of  the  foreign  legion  and  a  squadron 
of  chasseurs  foil  suddenly  on  the  unsuspecting  Ben-Ouffias,  and  the  moming^s  sun  rose 
on  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  entire  tribe,  surprised  and  slain  whilst  they  tleptl  Tidings 
of  this  Christian  massacre  flew,  as  on  the  wings  of  fire,  through  the  land,  everywhere 
kindling  into  flame  the  yet  smouldering  passions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  country  popu- 
lation, and  lighting  up  the  fierce  war  of  despair,  which  has  since  cost  France  so  dear  alike 
in  men,  money,  and  reputation.  So  xmiversal  was  the  outbreak,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duko  of  Rovigo  himself,  his  great  lesson  necessitated  immediate  and  poweifiil  reinforoe- 
ments.  They  were  granted ;  and  when  the  duke's  love  of  order  was  severely  censured  by 
the  turbulent  and  factious  deputies,  his  conduct  was  defended  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find,  however,  that  many  French  officers  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  spoil 
obtained  from  the  Ben-Ouffias  razzia  refused  to  contaminate  themselves  by  its  acceptance  ; 
and  that  Savary  arrived  death-stricken  in  Paris,  and  died  there  in  the  June  following  the 
example  of  the  Ben-Ouffias.  The  reader  will  be  reminded  by  this  accident  of  Lactantius^ 
idle  superstitions  recorded  in  his  book  De  Mortens  Perte<nUorum» 

f.  It  was  in  this  campaign  (1835)  that  General  Trezel  was  tempted  into  an  ambush  by 
an  Arab  spy,  who  led  the  army  into  a  morass,  when  it  was  met  by  a  shower  of  balls  fiom 
Abd-el-Kader*s  troops,  and  whence  it  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  rear-guard. 
Trezel  also  lost  his  way  on  the  road  back  to  Arzeu,  and  became  involved  in  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  defile,  in  the  midst  of  which  his  troops  were  asaafled  with  an  avalanche  of  stones 
firom  the  Arabs  on  the  heights,  presenting  a  parallel  stS^e  to  the  war  in  the  Tyrol  in  1809. 
A  granite  haU-tempest  rained  on  the  devoted  column,  which  was  entirely  broken.  Sauve 
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been  superseded  by  Drouet  d'Erlon  (Sept.  26th,  1834),  who  was  tlie 
founder  of  the  Spahis,  an  auxiliary  natiye  force,  but  who  was  himself 
superseded  by  Trezel  again  in  1835;*  the  French  government  of  that  d*v 
betraying  the  hesitation  and  imbecility  of  the  Tory  ministry  at  the  time 
of  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 

Marshal  Clauzel  succeeded  Trezel  im  August  1835,  the  French  power 
having  lost  ground  in  Algeria  at  this  time.  The  Hadjoutes,  a  turbulent 
tribe  in  the  Sahel,  obeyed  Abd-el-Kader,  who  had  concentrated  a  formi- 
dable force  in  the  west  of  Algeria,  which  the  French  government  sought 
to  intimidate  by  an  expedition  to  Mascara,  that  was  projected  notwith- 
•standing  the  absence  of  the  foreign  legion,  which  had  been  lent  to  Spain 
at  this  period.  In  Oct.  1835  the  island  of  Harchgoun,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Taafha,  was  occupied ;  Mascara  was  taken  Dec  5th,  and  Tlemaen 
itself  about  the  same  time. 

A  camp  was  established  on  the  Taafna  in  April  1836,  and  an  action 
took  place  there  on  the  25th,  when  the  Tableau  states  that  3000  French 
engaged  10,000  natives;  and  scmie  of  the  enemies  being  troops  of  Mo- 
rocco, tin  explanation  was  required  of  Muley-Abd-er-Rachman,  the  em- 
peror, who  said  that  the  assistance  was  given  to  the  Algerines  without 
his  knowledge.  On  July  6th,  1836,  Abd-el-Kader  suffered  a  diBas1a^>as 
defeat  on  the  river  Sikkak,  near  Tlemsen,  at  the  hands  of  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud.f 

November  1836,  the  first  expedition  was  formed  against  Constan- 
tina,  and  on  the  9th,  as  we  harve  seen  before  in  -another  place.  After  the 
failure  of  Clauzel,  General  Damremont  was  appointed  governor,  Feb. 
12th,  1837 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  May  the  treaty  of  the  Taafha  between 
General  Bugeaud  and  Abd-el-Kader  left  the  French  government  at  liberty 
to  direct  all  their  attention  against  Constantina,  a  camp  being  formed  at 
Medjoy-el-Ahmar  in  that  direction.^ 

An  army  ofdO,OOOmenset  out  thence  on  the  1st  of  October,  1837,  for 
Constantina.  On  the  6th  it  arrived  before  Constantina;  and  on  the  13th 
the  town  was  taken  with  a  severe  loss,  including  Damremont.  Marshal 
Valine  succeeded  Damremont  as  governor. 

The  fall  of  Constantina  destroyed  the  last  relic  of  the  old  Turkish  go- 
vernment.    The  garrison  of  Constantina  consisted  first  of  2500  men^  and 


qui  pent  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  French  troops  Tan  for  their  life,  wl£h  th« 
loss  of  1200  men,  caissons,  cannon,  baggage,  &c. ;  nor  would  amanliave  escaped,  had  not 
the  Arabs  been  detained  by  the  plunder.  This  murderous  business  was  Abd-el-Kader's 
groat  battle  of  the  Makta ;  nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  the  tricolor  has  been  trampled  in 
tlie  dust  by  fVeemen  fighting  for  their  homes  and  rights.  (Alison's  Europe,  Chambers's 
Tracts,  1858.    The  Tableau  gives  a  palliating  version  of  the  aflair.) 

*  Tableau  de  la  Situation,  1839 :  Precis  histoiique. 

+  Tableau,  1889  :  ibid. 

±  Clauaers  pamphleU    Baude,  vol.  ii.  chap.  iz.    Berbrogger,  fto.    TaUeatt^  1899* 
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then  was  raised  to  5000,  the  BataiUon  de  Constantine  being  formed  of 
native  Arabs  by  Marshal  Yall6e. 

By  the  27th  January,  1838,  100  tribes  had  submitted  to  the  French. 

A  road  was  cleared  in  April  by  Gkneral  Negpier  from  Constantine  to 
Stora  on  the  sea.  This  road,  passing  by  the  camps  of  Smendou  and  the 
Arrouch,  was  22  leagues  in  length.  The  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Stora,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Busicada,  became  covered  with  French  settlers;  and 
Philippeville  was  founded  Oct.  1838,  threatening  to  supplant  Bona. 

Abdel-Kader  advancing  in  December  1837  to  the  province  of  Con- 
stantina,  the  French  advanced  also  to  observe  him;  then  both  retired, 
without  coming  to  blows.  A  misunderstanding .  wluch  arose  respecting 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Taa&a  was  settled  in  the  beginning 
of  1838. 

The  province  of  Constantina  was  divided  intoarrondissements  by 
M.  Vall6e. 

1st  Jan.  1839.     General  tranquillity  prevailed; 

The  Semitic  spirit  and  genius  have  found  a  fitting  representative  in 
Abd-el-Kader,*  the  man  of  brave  and  gentle  heart,  the  warrior-prophet  of 
Islam,  a  man  of  the  true  Saladin  stamp.  With  a  rapture  of  devotion 
foreign  to  our  icy  fogs,  and  a  purity  of  life  unknown  to  Christian  sultans, 
he  has  upheld  the  glory  and  independence  of  his  race  and  country  with  a 
gallantry  and  endurance  worthy  of  a  Tell,  and  has  yielded  to  the  frowns 
of  fate  with  the  resignation  of  a  Magyar. -j*  His  elocution  is  brilliant  and 
lively,  his  voice  hollow,  and  his  utterance  interrupted  by. ejaculations  of 
EnslioUa  (God  willing).  He  never  ventures,  like  so  many  Christians,  to 
build  on  the  future  without  deferring  to  a  Higher  Power.  Always  modest 
in  manner  and  humble  in  appaiel,  he  is  a  living  criticism  on  the  Tuile- 
ries  and  George  IV.  Frenchmen  call  him  an  ambitioua  fanatic;  Christen- 
dom a  visionary  adventurer;  and  Islam  a  hero-saint.  Time  will  decide 
which  verdict  is  nearest  the  truth. 

*  The  most  graphio  account  of  Abd-al-Kader  is  given  in  Berbrugger^ft  Alg^rie,  part  ii 
See  also  Blofeld,  p.  389,  &c.;  Lieut.-CoL  Scott's  Visit  to  the  Esmailla  of  Abd-el-Eader; 
and  Le9  Prisonniers  d' Abd-el-Eader,  being  the  second  part  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon's 
French  in  Algiers,  1846. 

t  Abd-el-Kader  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  and  is  far  from  being  the 
Bluebeard  that  many  French  authorities  have  described.  He  is  remarkable  for  an  air  of 
melancholy  gentleness,  which  can  be  seen  even  through  the  severity  that  he  was  some- 
times forced  to  assume.  The  prevailing  expression  of  his  countenance  is  profoundly  reli- 
gious; and  he  has  a  certain  ascetic  appearance  that  recalls  the  noble  heads  of  warrior 
monks  handed  down  to  us  from  the  middle  ages, — ^those  men  who  were  not  too  cultivated 
to  feel,  or  too  fashionable  to  express,  the  emphasis  of  a  sincere  £uth.  flis  Arab  coat  and 
burnouse  give  an  additional  force  to  this,  resemblance.  His  face  is  long  and  very  pale,  his 
beard  black  and  bushy,  his  ey^es  blue  and  very  beautiful;  and  he  has  contracted  a  stoop 
from  the  pressure  of  his  cowl. 

The  name  Abd-el-Kader  (  j  jli    Jt  Ju^)  means  'theservant  of  the  paworful.'    He 

was  one  of  six  children,  five  boys  and  one  girl^  and  his  place  of  birth^  in  1806^  was  in  the 
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When  Abd-el-Kader  assumed  the  royal  title  of  Sultan  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  nun^erous  army,  the  French,  with  repuhlican  charity  and  frater- 
nal sympathy,  sought  to  infringe  the  Taa&a  treaty,  and  embroil  the  Arab 
hero,  in  order  to  ruin  his  rising  empire,  and  found  their  own  on  its  ashes. 
The  Emir  had  been  recognised  by  the  whole  country,  from  the  gates  of 
Ouchda  to  the  river  Mijerda;  and  not  being  implicated  in  any  foreign 


Tioinity  of  Mascara.  His  mother,  Loxia  Zahara,  who  is  still  living,  and  shared  his  captiTitv 
in  France,  was  said  to  he  a  heautiful  girl.  Mahl-ed-Din-Hadj  was  the  name  of  his  &ther. 
It  is  related  that  on  visiting  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  marabout  relative,  not  far  from  Bag-- 
dad,  one  Mulei-Abd-el-Eader,  who  had  lived  a  century,  half  of  which  on  the  pimuude  of  a 
rock,  a  kind  of  StyUtes,  fed  by  a  starling,  the  departed  saint  appeared  to  them,  and  pre- 
sented the  young  hero  with  a  remarkable  apple.  Abd-el-Kader,  on  returning  home  and 
beginning  to  eat  it,  the  same  halo  of  azure  light  encircled  his  brows  that  had  been  wit- 
nessed at  his  birth.  Whether  this  was  an  odylio  or  a  mythical  light,  we  leave  as  a  pro- 
blem to  the  learned  to  solve.  He  married  Leila  Kheira,  said  to  be  a  beauty  acoordin^  to 
the  Arab  standard.    Blofeld,  p.  389. 

We  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  native  power  hostile  to  France.  Abd-el-Eader, 
once  mighty,  is  now  sadly  fallen.  In  1840  he  was  in  his  zenith.'  He  had  at  that  period 
500  infantry  and  250  horse  paid  and  clothed  by  himself;  his  tent  was  guarded  by  a  body 
of  30  negroes;  and  IPO  camels  followed  the  army,  carrying  the  provisions,  &c.  The 
principal  strength  of  Abd-el-Eader  has  always  been  in  cavalry;  and  he  has  never  had 
any  artillery  worth  mentioning.  The  Aga  laboured  hard  to  discipline  the  army,  but 
never  succeeded    The  Arab  tribes  always  supported  Abd-el-Eader  with  a  tribute  in  kind 

The  &mily  of  Abd-el-Eader  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Arab,  some  say  Berber,  de- 
scent in  Algeria.  He  is  the  third  son  of  a  patriarchal  chief,  who  was  a  highly- venerated 
marabout,  who  made  twice  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  and  took  his  son,  then  eight  years 
old,  with  him  in  his  second  journey.  He  also  resided  in  Italy,  and  young  Abd-el-Eader 
was  there  with  him;  and  was  taught,  in  the  course  of  his  education,  Italian,  Arabic,  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Eoran.  At  the  time  that  the  tribes  re- 
volted from  the  French,  they  begged  the  father  to  place  himself  at  their  head;  but  be 
referred  them  to  Abd-el-Eader,  being  too  old  himself  for  military  duties.  (See,  for  these 
&ct8,  CoL  Scotf  s  Visit  to  the  Eemailla  of  Abd-el-Eader,  &c.  1839.) 

Abd-el-Eader  being  chosen,  raised  a  certain  number  of  cavalry  from  each  tribe,  oom- 
posing  the  Union  of  Defence  formed  by  the  insurrectionary  movement.  These  tribes 
amounted  then  to  400  in  number.  With  these  levies  he  commenced  his  attacks  upon 
the  French.  Immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Taafha,  30th  May  1837,  between  General 
Bugeaud  and  Abd-el-Eader,  the  latter  was  made  Emir.  This  dignity  is  identical  with 
prince, — religious  and  secular  chief.  Soon  after  he  was  made  Sultan  of  tlie  whole  territory, 
fh>m  Ouchda  (a  frontier-town  of  Morocco)  to  the  livor  Mijerda.  The  emir  established  all 
things  on  the  European  system.  Each  province  had  a  khaliflft,  who  had  a  regiment  of  re- 
gular infantry,  consisting  of  about  1200  or  1300  men,  and  a  company  of  French  deserters 
and  renegades,  sometimes  amounting  to  200  men;  they  had  each  also  about  500  regular 
cavalry.  This  system  is,  of  course,  now  entirely  overthrowiL  Mllianah  was  first  chosen 
as  his  residence  by  the  Sultan,  and  with  great  judgment;  as  the  place  is  strong,  and  sup- 
plied with  water.  Being  driven  out  of  Milianah  by  the  French  in  1840,  he  retired  with  his 
property  and  treasure  to  Tekedempta,  a  rocky  fleistness  of  the  Great  Atlas  beyond  Mas- 
cara. Abd-el-Eader  planned  to  rebuild  Tekedempta,  which  is  a  ruinous  ancient  city, 
and  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The  enclosure  of  the  ancient  town  is  ISOO 
feet  long  and  1150  broad.  On  a  hill  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Casbah.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill  flows  the  Oued-Mina,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Shellif.  The  Emir  administered 
justice  in  a  very  simple  and  summary  manner.  The  contending  parties  wer^  brought  to  his 
tent ;  the  complaint  was  first  made,  witnesses  were  then  called,  the  defence  was  next  con- 
ducted; and  at  the  end  of  these  proceedings  the  Sultan  decided  singly  and  without  a{qpeaL 
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war,  he  had  eBtablished  every  thing  on  the  European  syBtem,  saye  his  church 
and  faith,  which  were  as  yet  innocent  of  atheism  and  pluralists.*  Marshal 
Yall6e  was  then  governor;  and  Abd-el-Kader  complaining  to  him  of  breach 
of  faith,  was  informed  that  the  Marshal  had  unlimited  authority  to  act  as 
he  thought  best  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  we  are  told,  also  wishing  to  make 
recon/noiasance  to  Constantina  as  safely  as  possible,  soiled  his  noble  name 
and  character  by  causing  a  Jew  at  Oran  to  make  a  seal  of  the  sultan,  which 
was  put  on  passports  for  that  purpose,  and  given  to  the  kaids  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  French  troops  went  The  deception  being  foimd 
out,  the  Arabs  attacked  them  in  all  directions,  not  approving  of  such  mis- 
sionaries of  Christian  truth  and  honour.  The  sultan,  still  unwilling  to 
commence  hostilities,  assembled  his  khalifas,  to  hold  a  council  as  to  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  One  of  his  khalifas  (Ben-allel)  was  absent,  and 
thought  it  useless  to  debate  about  the  n]Latter,j[and,  while  the  sultan  was 
consulting,  attacked  the  French  convoy  between  Milianah  and  Algiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  debates  by  taking  off  200  heads.  ]^ French  authorities 
^ive  a  different  version  of  the  rupture,  but  we  are  familiar  with  the  vera- 
city of  French  bulletins  and  Momteurs;  and  though  we  believe  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  to  have  had  more  principle  than  is  common  in 
Gkul,  his  satraps  were  never  over-scrupuIous.f 

The  war  was  resumed,  and  many  French  razzias  tookjplace.  They 
once  marched  a  large  force  from  Algiers  on  Milianah  to  surprise  the  sultan's 
camp.  They  failed  in  their  chief  object,  but  nearly  captured  the  sultan 
himself.  He  was  surrounded  in  the  middle  of  a  French  square,  which 
thought  itself  sure  of  the  reward  of  100,000  francs  (4000^.)  offered  for 
him ;  but  uttering  his  favourite  *'  enskallah'*  (with  the  will  of  God),  he 
gave  his  white  horse  the  spur,  and  came  over  their  bayonets  unwoundei 
He  lost,  however,  thirty  of  his  body-guard  and  friends,  but  killed  six 
Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand  4 

Still,  notwithstanding  his  successes,   Abd-el-Kader  had  been  losing 

•  By  the  7tli  article  of  the  Taaftia  treaty,  Abd-el-Kador  was  to  be  ftimiflhed  with  what- 
ever amu  or  ammunition  he  reqnired ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  oukil  or  agent  at  Algiers 
was  put  in  irons  and  sent  to  prison  in  France  for  having  furnished  him  with  the  supplies 
he  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  also  for  having  sent  over  to  him  some  mechanics,  which  was 
an  infraction  of  the  10th  article. 

+  These  events  are  differently  represented  by  Blofold  and  the  Tableau,  1846. 

t  The  French  suffered  severely  at  this  time  from  sickness  and  the  sword.  In  December 
1841,  Marshal  Bugeaud  (then  governor)  said  to  tho  minister  of  war,  that  only  4000  men  out 
of  60,000  were  fit  for  active  service.  Some  time  before  this,  the  French,  following  the  frank 
And  manly  plan  of  overreaching  Spain  in  1807,  landed  4000  French  soldiers  dressed  as 
Turks,  with  bands  of  music  in  the  Turkish  style,  commanded  by  Omar,  son  of  the  former 
dey  of  Algiers.  They  issued  proclamations,  saying  that  France  had  g^ren  up  Algeria,  and 
that  Omar  was  appointed  dey  by  the  Porte;  that  the  war  was  no  longer  against  infidels, 
but  the  faithful ;  and  inviting  the  tribes  to  return  to  their  old  masters.  Some  deluded  tribes 
•came  in ;  and  their  grain,  which  they  could  not  remove,  was  taken  by  Abd-el-Kader,  whilst 
ihey,  as  their  reward,  found  out  the  deception. 
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all  hifl  former  power,  as  his  Arabs,  though  brave,  could  not  match  80,000 
French  troops,  with  artillery  and  all  the  other  ornaments  of  civilised 
warfare.  Seven  actibns  were  fought  at  the  Col  de  Mouzaia,  where  the 
Arabs  were  overthrown  by  the  royal  dukes,  in  1841 ;  and  at  the  Oued 
Foddha,  where  Changarnier,  with  a  handful  of  troops,  defeated  a  whole 
population  in  a  frightful  gorge.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  having  no 
guns,  he  launched  his  Chasseurs  d*Afrique  against  the  fort,  saying,  '^  Vaild 
mon  artiUerie  .'*** 

Abd-el-Kader  had  then  only  two  chances, — ^the  support  of  Muley-Abd- 
er-Rahman,  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  or  the  peace  that  the  latter  might  con- 
clude with  France  for  him.t 

General  Bugeaud,  who  had  replaced  Marshal  Valine,  organised  a  plan 
of  campaign  by  movable  columns  radiating  from  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Con- 
stantina;  and  having  100,000  excellent  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  the  results 
as  against  the  Emir  were  slowly  but  surely  effectdve.     General  Negrier  at 
Constantina,  Changarnier  amongst  the  Hadjouts  about  Medeah  and  Mi-> 
lianah,  Cavaignac  and  Lamoricidre  in  Oran, — carried  out  the  commander- 
in-chief's  instructions  with  untiring  energy  and  perseverance ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1843  the  Due  d'Aumale,  in  company  with  General  Changarnier, 
surprised  the  Emir's  camp  in  the  absence  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  force, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  himself  escaped.     Not  long  afterwards 
he  took  refuge  in  Morocco,  excited  the  fanatical  passions  of  the  populace 
of  that  empire,  and  thereby  forced  its  ruler,  Muley-Abd-er-Rahman,  much 
against  his  own  inclination,  into  a  war  with  France;-  a  war  very  speedily 
terminated  by  General  Bugeaud'g  victory  of  Isly,  with  some  slight  assist- 
ance from  the  bombardment  of  Tangier  and  Mogador  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville.J 

In  1845  the  straggle  was  maintained  amidst  the  hills  by  the  partisans 
of  Abd-el-Kader;  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  dwelling  on  its  parti* 

*  In  1844,  the  occupation  of  Algeria  had  coat  26,800,0001.  Government  had  rooeiTed— 
first,  the  treasure  taken  at  Algiers,  2,189.4802. ;  secondly,  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  from 
1881  to  1844, 1,840,000/.  The  total  loss,  therefore,  had  been,  up  to  1844,  22,670,5202.  (Cas- 
tellane.  Souvenirs;  Berbrugger;  Blofeld,  p.  380;  Tableau,  1846.) 

The  J^oniteur  Algirien  of  the  15th  February,  1844,  said  that  the  last  account)  placed 
the  esmaillah  of  Abd-el-Kader  at  Kesdir,  the  west  point  of  the  Chottrd-Gharbi  (West 
Chott),  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  south  of  Ouchda^  containing  barely  1200  tents.  The 
Halleb,  a  tribe  subject  to  Morocco,  supplied  them  with  grain,  and  the  Heumrianes  with 
dates.  All  the  remaining  troops  of  the  Emir  have  assembled  in  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco  called  Beni-Jala,  consisting  of  about  320  foot  and  120  horse.  The  tribes  faithful 
to  his  cause,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Dahra,  were  dispersed  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  and 
scarcely  reckoned  1000  tents. 

t  Blofeld,  p.  389  et  seqq. 

X  Chambers V  Tracts.  In  September  1844,  Abd-el-Kader  hfA  taken  refuge  in  the  in- 
accessible chain  of  mountains  called  £r-Bif,  running  200  miles  along  the  whole  lino  of  the 
nojlh  coast  of  Morocco, — a  region  that  was,  nevey  yet  sfibdued  by  the  sovereigns  of  that 
en^^ixip.    (Blofeld,  ubi  supra.) 
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culars^  save  in  one  instance,  honourable  alike  to  the  Christian  temper  of 
the  French  commanders,  and  the  civilised  spirit  of  Christian  warfare.* 

The  most  remarkable  events  of  1847  were — 1st,  the  surrender  of  Bou^ 
Maza  at  Orleansville,  i3th  April;  and  2d,  Marshal  Bugeaud's  expedition 
to  Great  Kabylia  in  May,  detailed  by  M.  Borrer,  who  accompanied  him^ 
and  by  Colonel  Daumas.  This  was  the  coyp-de-thidtre  of  Bugeaud,  who, 
after  conferring  the  blessings  of  capital  punishment  and  infidelity  on  the 
Xabyles,  embarked  for  France  to  aid  in  strangling  liberty  at  home  and 
throughout  the  Continent  in  1 848-9. t 

*  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  June^  1845,  aboiit  three  months  before  Marshal  Bugeaud 
left  Algeria,  Colonels  Pellasier  and  St.  Amaud>  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  at^ 
tempted  a  razzia  upon  the  tribe  of  the  Beni-0.uled-Riah,  numbering,  in  men,  women,  and 
children,  about  700  persontL  This  was  in  the  Bahra.  The  Arabs  escaped  the  first  clutch 
of  their  pursuen ;  and  when  hard  pressed,  as  they  soon  were,  took  refuge  in  the  cave  of 
Khartani,  which  had  some  odour  of  sanctity  about  it :  some  holy  man  or  marabout  had 
lived  and  died  there,  we  believe.  The  Frendi  troops  came  up  quickly  to  the  entrance^  and 
the  Arabs  were  summoned  to  surrender.  They  made  no  reply.  Possibly  they  did  not 
hear  the  summons ;  or  perhaps  the  courage  of  despair  had  steeled  them  to  await  the  attack 
of  their  foes,  however  numerous  and  siure  of  victory  those  foes  might  be,  and  endeavour  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible  in  the  holy  and  vantage  ground  they  had  happily 
reached.  Colonels  Pelissier  and  St.  Amaud  would  certainly  not  have  been  justified  in 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  imder  their  command  by  attempting  to  force  a  passage 
through  windings  and  itatiicacies  thronged  with  armed  and  despevate  men ;  but  as  there 
was  no  other  ouUet  from  the  cave  than  that  by  which  the  Arabs  entered,  a  few  hour^ 
patience  must  have  been  rewarded  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  imprisoned  tribe. 
Colonels  Pelissier  and  St.  Amaud  were  desirous  of  a  speedier  result ;  and  by  their  order  an 
immense  fire  was  kindled  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  fed  sedulously  during  the  summer 
night  with  wood,  grass,  reeds,  any  thing  that  would  help  to  keep  up  the  volume  of  smoke 
and  flame  which  the  .wind  drove,  in  roaring,  whirling  eddies,  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 
It  was  too  late  now  for  the  imfortunate  Arabs  to  offer  to  smrender ;  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon  would  not  hav^  been  heard  in  the  roar  of  that  huge  blast-^imace,  much  less  smoke- 
strangled  cries  of  human  agony.  The  fire  was  kept  up  throughout  the  night;  and  when 
the  day  had  f^y  dawned,  the  then  expiring  embers  were  kicked  aside,^and  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  render  the  air  of  the  silent  cave  breathable,  some  soldiers  were 
directed  to  ascertain  how  matters  were  within.  They  were  gone  but  a  few  minutes;  and 
they  came  back,  we  are  told,  pale,  trembling,  terrified,  hardly  daring,  it  seemed^  to  con- 
front  the  light  of  day.  No  wonder  they  trembled  and  looked  pale.  They  had  found  all 
the  Arabs  dead —  men,  women,  children,  all  dead !  — had  beheld  them  lying  just  as  death 
had  found  and  left  them :  the  old  man  graspiag  his  grey  beard ;  the  younger  one  grim, 
rigid,  stem  as  iron,  with  fanatic  hatred  and  despair;  the  dead  mothec  clasping  her  dead 
child  with  the  steel  gripe  of  the  Ifist  staruggle,  when  all  gay.e  way  but  her  su-ong  love  I 
(Chambers's  Tracts ;  Tableau,  1846.) 

St.  Amaud  and  Pelissier  were  rewarded  by  the  French  minister;  and  Marshal  Soult 
observed,  that  **teh<U  vould  he  a  crime  against  civilisation  in  Europe  migJU  be  ajustifiahle 
necessity  in  Africa.**  It  is  in  this  manner  that  Algeria  has  proved  an  efficient  school  for 
pnetorian  excesses  and  imperial  incendiarism.  The  razzia  has  paved  the  way  for  the  coup 
<PHat,  and  France  has  forged  her  own  chains  in  AMca;  but  it  can  neither  astomsh  the 
chief  nor  the  crowd  of  the  gallant  French  army,  if,  with  these  illustrations  before  them, 
their  neighbours  are  not  anxious  to  welcome  an  irruption,  and  are  alive  to  the  propriety  of 
taking  due  precautions  to  avoid  a  more  famUar  acquaintance  with  the  refined  htmianity  of 
French  strategy.  (Compare  Southey's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  Alison's  History 
of  Europe.) 

t  The  Arabs  used  to  call  Marshal  Bugeaud  the  white-headed  warrior.  Borrer.  (See 
La  Grande  Kabylie,  by  General  Daumas,  chap,  xi.) 
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For  fifteen  months  part  of  the  troops  of  the  division  of  Oran  were 
watching  the  deira  of  Abd^l-Kader.  The  situation  of  this  noble  chief 
had  been  verj  precarious  in  1846,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
prisoners;  but  had  since  improved,  through  his  magical  influence  over  the 
glowing  hearts  and  minds  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  Morocco.  His  elo- 
quence, like  that  of  the  great  Magyar, — fabulous  to  a  hmrd-caah  cotton- 
spinning  age,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  steam-press  and  patent  reviews, 
overthrowing  the  logic  and  sneers  of  positivism  and  mythical  theories,— 
went  direct  to  the  manly  hearts  and  faith  of  the  free  sons  of  the  desert 
and  puszta,  ignorant  and  innocent  of  court  and  cant,  and  stirred  up  the 
mighty  embers  left  within  them  by  the  burning  enthusiasm  of  their  Sa- 
racen sires.  The  Arabs  could  not  yet  be  brought  to  see  the  blessings  of 
private  landed  property,  of  law-suits,  of  stock-jobbing,  of  income-taxes,  of 
the  reign  of  order,  or  of  Jesuitical  infidelity. 

However,  the  march  of  intellect  could  not  be  stayed;  the  progress  of 
French  civilisation  was  decreed,  though  based  on  treachery  and  bathed  in 
blood;  and  Abd-el-Kader,  like  Rome,  had  to  bow  to  liberty,  fratemitr, 
and  equality. 

A  taste  of  French  bayonets  at  Isly,  and  the  booming  of  French  gans 
at  Mogadore,  had  brought  Morocco  to  reason,  by  that  best  of  arguments 
which  has  since  put  the  curb  in  the  mouth  of  the  French  people.  Mo- 
rocco sided  with  France,  and  threatened  Abd-el-KLader,  who  cut  one  of 
their  corps  to  pieces,  and  was  in  June  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  with 
Muley-Abd-er-Hahman,  the  emperor.*  But  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  took 
vigorous  measures  to  oppose  him,  nearly  exterminating  the  tribes  fiiendly 
to  him;  which  drew  off  many  partisans  &om  the  Emir,  who  tried  to  pacify 
the  emperor,  but  unsuccessfully.  Three  columns  of  Morocco  troops  pressed 
on  him,  whilst  LamoriciSre  with  3000  men  and  1000  horses  aided  them 
on  the  side  of  Oran.t 

Abd-el-Kader  receiving  the  emperor^s  ultimatum,  to  which  he  would 
not  submit,  determined  on  a  desperate  effort  for  liberty,  worthy  of  his  gal- 
lant spirit.  He  resolved  to  attack  the  nearest  camp  to  the  deira,  under 
the  orders  of  Muley- Ahmed,  one  of  the  emperor's  sons.  He  failed,  hoV' 
ever,  in  surprising  it,  as  the  first  camp  hiad  retired  on  the  sound,  on  which 
the  Emir  rushed  with  desperate  valour.     Many  bit  the  dust;  but  crushed 

*  A  camp  of  Morocoo  troops  whb  formed  by  the  emperor's  nephew  and  the  Eaid  B* 
Hamar  iu  the  Taza  district,  to  operate  against  the  emir,  who,  antioipating  them  vi^ 
1200  regulars,  400  infantry,  and  2000  irregular  horse,  reached  the  camp  in  the  Oaed-Aalif 
by  a  forced  march  at  night  The  Moroccans,  surprisod,  ran  away,  the  emperor's  nephe* 
escaping  to  Fas.  £l-Hamar  being  captured,  had  his  head  cut  off  by  Abd*el-Kader,  ^^ 
tried,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  to  gain  the  tribes  by  representing  himso^  as 
named  to  the  sovereignty  by  the  king  of  France.    (Tableau,  1849,  pp.  8,  4.) 

f  The  colouring  given  to  these  facts  in  the  Tableau  is  somewhat  questionable;  as  ^a* 
poleon  I.  had  introduced  a  chronic  system  of  lying  into  French  official  dooumenta,  and  tbd 
nephew  of  his  uncle  is  too  dutiAd  to  dejMirt  from  so  good  an  example. 
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by  a  force  ten  times  his  own,  he  escaped  with  difficulty.  He  did  not  halt 
till  he  reached  Aguedin,  near  the  Moulouia.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  landed 
at  Nemours  on  the  23d  of  Dec.^  and  the  troops  of  Morocco  being  supplied 
with  ammunition  by  the  French,  hemmed  in  Abd-el-Kader  again,  who  was 
forced  to  leave  the  territory  of  Morocco;  but,  in  passing  the  Moulouia,  the 
Mencer  Eabyles  rushed  on  his  deira,  which  seemed  lost.  By  a  gallant 
eflfort,  in  which  he  lost  half  his  best  men,  Abd-el-Kader  covered  its  passage, 
and  reached  the  Oued-Kiss  on  the  French  frontier.  And  now  he  was  lost. 
He  asked  to  negotiate,  offered  to  surrender;  and  affcer  24  hours*  discus- 
sion he  came  to  Sidi  Brahim,  the  scene  of  his  last  exploits  against  the 
French,  where  he  was  received  with  military  honours,  and  conducted  to 
the  Duke  of  Aumale  at  Nemours.* 

France  has  been  severely  abused  for  the  detention  of  Abd-el-Kader 
in  Ham,  yet  perhaps  ungraciously  by  the  jailors  of  Napoleon,  though  the 
latter  was  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  the  former  the  defender  of  his  faith 
and  home.  Never  shall  we  deny  the  meed  of  praise  when  it  is  due  to 
generous  friends  or  foes,  and  a  gallant  marquis  and  imperial  swindler  are 
alike  entitled  to  our  laudations  for  their  liberation  of  the  high-minded 
marabout,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  intimate  friends  of  the 
conservative  soldier  and  prsetorian  leader  are  wont  to  flog  refractory  ladies 
like  cattle,  and  to  string  up  obstinate  gentlemen  as  iDnocently  as  if  they 
were  dried  herrings.-^' 

Thus  fell  Abd-el-Eader,  the  modem  Jugurtha,  who  united  many  of  the 
vices  with  most  of  the  virtues  of  his  race  and  faith.  Though  absolute,  his 
ear  was  open  to  justice,  his  heart  to  pity.  Though  a  Mussulman,  his  life 
was  chaste  and  pure.  A  patriot,  he  did  not  see  the  sin  of  drawing  the 
sword  in  self-defence,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Peace  Society. 
Though  an  Arab  and  a  conservative,  he  did  not  object  to  learn  discipline 
and  arts  from  Christians  and  republicans;  and  though  familiar  with  Euro- 
pean thoughts  and  manners,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  feel  and  own  a  glowing 
faith  like  his  fathers.  In  him  we  behold  a  fabulous,  meteoric  character, 
one  of  those  dreamy  beings  whom  it  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
critics  to  conceive.  The  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  and  the  chivabry  of 
Bayard  are  married  in  this  mysterious  being,  who  looks  on  with  his  calm 
melancholy  eyes  on  the  fall  of  his  country  and  the  stagnant  faith  of  Chris- 

*  Depositing  Mb  sandals  outside  the  apartment,  he  awaited  the  duke's  signal  to  sit 
down;  and  then  obserred  in  Arabic,  "  I  should  have  wished  to  have  done  this  sooner,  but 
I  have  awaited  the  hour  decreed  by  God.  I  ask  the  aman  of  the  king  of  the  French  for  my 
family  and  for  me." 

The  ex-emir  employed  the  24th  for  the  settlement  of  his  personal  affiurs.  In  the  even- 
ing he  embarked  for  Oran  with  the  governor-general,  and  was  thence  sent  on  at  once  to 
Toulon,  with  his  mother,  his  wives,  his  children,  and  a  suite  of  friends,  &o.;  in  all  97  per- 
sons.   (Tableau,  1849-50,  pp.  3,  4.) 

f  Schlesingei^s  History  of  the  War  in  Hungary,  vol.  iL  p.  229  and  following.  Prid- 
ham's  Kossuth,  p.  198. 
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tendom  and  Islam^  with  the  unutterable  sadness  of  the  man  of  sorrows,  and 
the  noble  melancholy  of  the  Magyar. 

Saladins  and  Sidneys  are  rare  in  this  age  of  loans,  unsteady  sceptres, 
and  tottering  crowns ;  and  it  is  with  regret  we  bid  adieu  at  present  to  thLs 
modem  incarnation  of  chivalry  and  poetry, — the  Star  of  the  South.* 

The  year  1848  opened  well  for  France,  Bou-Maza  and  Abd-el-Kader 
having  submitted  ;  but  the  revolution  of  February,  misunderstood  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  occasioned  some  troubles  in  the  colony  on  the  part  of 
the  natives.  The  Kabyles  and  the  Darha  were  the  theatres  of  x>etty  in- 
surrections speedily  quieted;  and  whilst  Algerian  generals  were  makiDg 
razzias  on  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  because  its  blouses  wished  to  be  free, 
the  burnouses  of  Algeria  were  fraternising  with  the  advocates  of  liberty  and 
equality  in  the  plains  of  the  Tell  and  the  uplands  of  Sahara. 

But  in  1849,  whilst  the  friends  of  order  were  administering  a  quietas 

*  As  surely  as  time  rolls  on  and  Europe  goes  ahead,  under  sovereign  people  or  sore- 
reign  purple,  it  seems  the  &te  of  Indo-Germanic  progress  to  grind  individual  aoarings  to 
powder,  and  to  crush  original  greatness  into  the  undistinguishable  conglomerate  of  a  doll 
uniformity.  Oriental  life  has  hitherto  held  aloof  from  this  levelling  process;  but  we  mucli 
fear  that  the  infection  of  a  mechanical,  unspiritual  hemisphere  will  shortly  clip  and  square 
Semitic  notions,  emotions,  and  sensations,  according  to  the  patent  verdict  of  Berlin  pro- 
fessors and  Paris  academies.  The  aristocracy  of  nature  is  being  levelled  and  surreiyed  by 
economist  theodolites,  and  all  eccentricity  will  |>robably  give  up  the  ghost  under  the  in- 
fliction. 

We  have  given  the  French  official  version  of  the  surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  in  the 
text,  which  we  propose  to  neutralise  by  an  infusion  of  British  bluntness. 

The  fallen  Emir  determined  on  surrendering  himself  to  Qeneral  Lamorici^re  on  certain 
conditions,  which  were  negotiated  through  the  cadi  of  Tlemsen,  who.  General  Lamorici^rd 
states,  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  this  affiur.  The  terms  were  first  agreed  upon  verb- 
ally, afterwards  written  and  subscribed  by  both  parties;,  only  one  condition. appeared  in  it 
in  reality,  t. «.  that  the  £mi£  and  his  family  should  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria  or  to  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  places  indicated  by  himself.  When  the  Due  d'Aumale  heard  the  news,  he 
personally  assured  the  Emir  that  he  entirely  approved  and  confiinned  Uie  terms,  and  that 
they  would  be  religiously  respected.  The  Due  d' Aumale  had  perfect  good  faith  in  this ; 
but  the  reply  of  the  French  government  to  his  announcement  was,  that  he  should  be  sent 
over  directly  to  France !  Hence  they  arrived  at  Toulon  in  the  AtmwUe,  Decembw  SOth, 
1847,  and  were  shut  up  close  prisoners  at  Amboise  chateau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
between  Tours  and  Blois.  Five  weary  years  did  he- pass  there,  while  monarchy,  republic, 
and  empire  ebbed  and  flowed  without  tiie  castle's  walls.  At  last  Louis  Napoleon  releases 
him — an  act  of  tardy  justice,  dictated  perhaps  by  policy,  Londonderry,  and  memory.  A 
,  captive  himself  in  Amboise,  he  had  shortly  before  escaped  as  a  day-labourer  with  a  plank 
on  his  shoulder.  Abd-el-Kader  left  France  just  as  i^e  news  of  the  capture  of  Laghooat  by 
General  Pelisaier  reached  France.  Almost  on  the  spot  where  Themistocles  and  Hannibal 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  exile,  this  noble  chief  finds  comfort  in  his  deep  and  glowing  faith, 
amidst  the  fall  of  dynasties  and  the  wreck  of  creeds.  He  is  reported  to  be  engaged  in 
writing  meditations  on  the  Koran.  That  Abd-el-Kader  signed  the  vote  for  Louis  Na- 
poleon's election  to  the  empire  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was  a  prisoner,  and  gra- 
titude biassed  his  judgments  We  know  not  the  fliture  that  awaits  this  brave  spirit ;  but 
though  Turkey  should  crumble  into  dust,  and  Islam  vanish  in  vapour,  we  feel  assured  that 
he  will  be  true  to  himself,  his  Grod,  and  his  country.  Glad  are  we  to  find  that  the  gallant 
marabout  has  offered  his  sword  to  the  sultan  in  the  day  of  Turicey's  humiliation ;  and  oome 
what  may,  we  feel  sure  that  if  God  preserves  his  life,  he  will  be  seen,  and  his  blows  resound, 
amidst  the  thickest  storm  of  battle  in  the  coming  struggle  in  the  East    Later  aocounti 
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to  Home,  Venice,  and  Kastadt,  the  Saharians  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  inroads  of  civilisation.  The  Kabyles  also,  especially  the  Beni-Slimans, 
at  the  exhortation  of  Si-Djoudj,  the  Zouaoua  chief,  showed  an  unaccount- 
able antipathy  to  registers  and  taxes,  but  they  were  brought  to  order  by 
the  gallant  prstorian  bands  of  Bugia. 

But  the  most  serious  insurrection  was  near  Biskara  and  Batna,  excited 
by  the  Cherif  Bou-Zian,  against  whom  the  French  had  many  complaints, 
probably  as  well  founded  as  those  of  Hapsburg  against  Hungary.  Bou- 
Zian  fled  to  Zaatcha  in  the  oases,  which  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the 
French,  who  were  forced  to  retire,  as  they  pretend,  through  want  of  stores 
and  material.  This  was  on  fl^uly  16th.  After  the  heats  were  passed,  the 
moment  arrived  to  make  an  example  of  Zaatcha,^  like  Saragossa  and  Tar- 
ragona in  the  Peninsular  war,  whose  conquest  was  so  creditable  to  the  arms 
of  the  uncle.  The  expeditionary  column  left  Biskara  October  6th,  and 
reached  the  rebellious  oasis  next  day.f 

After  two  secondary  a<5tions  to  preserve  their  convoys,  and  two  assaults 
(20th  of  October  and  20th  of  November),  Zaatcha  was  carried.  The  houses 
were  defended  and  carried  one  after  the  other,  and  destroyed  ;  and  all  the 
defenders,  without  exception,  including  Bou-Zitfn  and  the  marabout  Si- 
Moussa,  fell  amidst  the  ruins  of  Zaatcha  1  What  impartial  pen  shall 
chronicle  the  panting  despair  of  those  dauntless  Saharians,  fighting  to  the 
death  for  wives  and  home,  and  waving  palms  and  liberty !  what  pen  do 
justice  to  the  gallantry  of  European  discipline,  establishing  order  amidst 
blazing  temples  and  blood-stained  gardens  !  The  sweet  South  will  continue 
to  sigh  its  perfumes  over  that  oasis;  but  its  gardens  are  a  wilderness,  its 
homes  a  desolation,  for  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  left  it.  And  Canrobert, 
with  his  brows  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  Zaatcha,  returns  to  Paris  and 
perpetrates  the  coup-d'^tat.  These  are  the  men  to  command  the  army 
of  England.  Bou-Sada  also  raised  barricades  in  1849,  but  was  also  reduced 
to  order,  and  spared  for  a  consideration,  j: 

Nothing  worth  record  transpired  in  18o0,  save  a  few  razzias  against 
the  Abaidia,  near  Tlemsen,  and  the  Beni-Immel  Kabyles,  on  which  occasion 


state  that  he  has  abjured  all  thought  of  worldly  distinction,  and  lives  retired  at  Broussa, 
devoted  to  study.    Perhaps,  like  Solomon,  he  has  found  out  that  all  on  earth  is  vanity. 

*  Tableau,  1849,  p.  18.  See  the  siege  of  Saragotlsa  in  Count  Toreno's  Istoria  del  Sa- 
vantamiento,  Guerra,  y  Revolucion  de  Espana^  1835. 

t  The  Zaouia,  or  cloister  college,  at  the  north  of  the  oasis,  was  stormed  forthwith,  and 
probably  razed  to  the  ground ;  but  the  labyrinth  of  palms  was  so  impracticable,  and  the 
defence  so  energetio,  that  the  French  were  forced  to  carry  on  a  regular  siege  on  a  new 
plan.  Reinforcements  were  sent  from  Constantina,  Aumale,  and  Oran ;  and  it  took  fifty- 
one  days  and  nights  in  open  trenches,  with  continual  fighting,  to  reduce  the  place.  They 
had,  moreover,  four  serious  engagements  on  the  25th  of  October  against  Arabs  seeking  to 
oppose  the  cutting  down  of  their  beloved  palms ;  and  the  30th  and  31st  of  October,  and 
16th  November,  against  the  insurgent  nomads  of  the  Sahara. 

X  Tableau,  1849,  pp.  10, 11.  M.  Borrer  informs  us  that  the  French  nation  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  passing  cloud  in  Algeria,  and  that  the  Moslem  only  bides  his  time. 
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die  French  lost  General  Barral^  and  killed  200  men  (May  21)  and  a  fev 
other  insignificant  tribes.  The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  first  race 
at  Algiers,  at  which  1500  Arabs  assisted  with  their  khalifas,  back^ag^h^*. 
&c.>  winding  up  the  whole  with  an  immense  fantasia  (29th  September^ 
Thus  we  may  shortly  anticipate  the  introduction  of  thimble-rigs  aad  odtli 
in  the  oases. 

Since  1850  the  only  foes  the  French  have  had  to  encounter  in  Alg^eru 
have  been  the  Saharians  and  the  Eabyles,  i.  e,  the  most  intelligent  ami 
industrious  population  of  the  country.  Pelissier  and  the  Zouayea  taugtt 
the  former  at  Laghouat/  in  November  1852,  the  ingratitude  of  resiadiig 
the  blessings  of  French  order  and  law;  and  the  governor-general  was 
last  spring  engaged  in  eradicating  republican  equality,  primitive  faith. 
and  a  merciful  jurisprudence  in  Kabylia,  by  reducing  their  homesEteads  to 
ashes  and  bathing  their  altars  in  blood.  The  French  papers  add,  that  bright 
sunshine  was  smiling  on  the  gallant  host  as  it  left  Setif  in  May  1853,  to 
teach  the  barbarians  the  humanity  of  Christian  warfare-f 

The  conquest  and  occupation  of  Algeria  is  another  specimen  of  CSuristian 
justice,  another  honour  added  to  the  lustre  of  our  civilisation  ;  and  will  pasf 
down  with  the  oppression  of  Poland  and  Circassia,  and  the  annexation  of 
Sind  and  Texas,  to  the  admiration  or  execration  of  a  discriminating  pos- 
terity. J 

*  Laghouat,  or  rather  El-Aghrouath,  was  stormed  by  the  French  (December  2,  lSo2^ 
with  severe  loss,  includmg  General  Bouscaren,  who  died  of  his  wounds,  and  whose  heart 
was  saved  and  preserved  for  his  sister.  Among  the  latest  novelties  from  Algiers,  we  hear 
of  corps  of  French  gendarmes  mounted  on  dromedaries,  reduoing  the  Sahara  to  order  and 
fraternity.    (Le  Pays,  Journal  de  I'Empire.) 

t  Le  Pays,  Journal  de  I'Empire,  May  1853. 

t  The  most  important  intelligence  relating  to  Algiers,  within  the  present  year,  applies 
to  two  particulars:  first,  the  project  of  the  formation  of  a  French  company  analogous  to 
our  East  India  Company,  and  the  framing  of  a  constitution  for  the  administration  of  Al- 
geria (Times) ;  secondly,  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the  legislative  council,  by  a  majority  of 
200  to  1,  for  the  establishment  of  an  electric  submarine  telegraph  from  France,  through 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  to  Algeria  {Le  Pays),  The  undertaking  is  given  to  Mr.  J.  Brett,  to 
whom  the  exclusive  right  of  management  and  ownership  is  granted  for  a  course  of  years. 
Objections  were  raised  to  the  plan  in  France,  on  the  score  of  its  giving  England  an  insight 
into  the  colony ;  but  the  objection  is  evidently  groundless,  as  she  possesses  that  already. 
It  is  talked  of  extending  the  telegraph  to  India ;  in  which  case  wo  may  shortly  anticipate 
that  the  same  wire  which  informs  us  of  the  Christianising  of  Kabylia  and  the  Sahara  by  firo 
and  sword,  will  record  the  generous  self-denial  of  Britain  in  annexing  Birmah  or  a  slice  of 
China.  Recent  accounts  state  that  the  Beni-Mzab  tribes  are  just  annexed,  after  bdng  long 
proUcied. 
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SECTION  I. 
SniiquiiUi  of  9laeiia. 

Nature  and  man  both  change,  and  act  and  react,  though  a  day  to  one  is  as  centuries 
to  the  other.  Man,  though  an  earthworm  on  his  planet,  and  a  monad  to  the  starry  uni- 
verse, does  not  depart  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  He  has  done  much,  though  he 
might  do  much  more ;  and  the  influence  that  he  has  exerted  has  been  the  child  of  combi- 
nation and  conviction.  The  giant  works  of  Rome  were  wrought  by  combination  ;  and 
the  dazzling  path  of  Arab  conquest  was  the  work  of  faith.  Mighty  men  have  strode 
across  this  little  span  of  earth,  and  left  their  godlike  foot-prints  to  the  ages ;  but  the 
monumental  voice  too  often  falls  on  unheeding  ears,  and  Christendom  has  still  much  to 
learn  from  the  past.  Natural  science  has  still  many  truths  to  tell  of  Elysian  fields  and 
summer  climes  of  yore  at  the  Poles,  and  of  wondrous  forms  of  men  and  beast  long 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  yet  pregnant  with  instruction  to  us,  who  might  tame  leviathan 
and  lead  the  lion  captive.  So  also  archaeology,  with  her  hieroglyphs,  has  much  wisdom 
in  her  womb,  and  is  at  hand  to  teach  our  paltry  sickly  race  how  to  recover  some  of  the 
lost  sap  of  our  constitutions,  and  the  beauty  of  our  climates. 

The  glories  of  the  Vega,  the  Alhambra,  and  the  Alcasar,  might  give  a  touch  of 
life  to  palsied  Spain  and  the  splendours  of  Roman  Africa,  might  stimulate  a  noble 
rivalry  in  French  legislators  and  warriors.  Each  age  has  a  mission,  and  ours  may  not  im- 
probably be  that  of  stokers,  pokers,  and  nuggets  :  yet  there  is  somewhat  more  godlike  in 
man  than  to  wield  the  hammer  of  Thor,  and  belabour  this  hard  reality  without ;  and  the 
soul  soars  and  swells  as  it  dwells  in  the  magnetic  sphere  of  a  Cato,  or  hovers  round  the  me- 
mory  of  Scipio.  The  simple  sublimity  and  massiveness  of  ancient  thought  and  art  must 
command  the  reverence  of  the  ages ;  and  the  cosmopolitan  munificence  of  Roman  muni- 
cipal works  put  to  shame  the  piecemeal  economy  and  extravagance  of  Christendom.     * 

Falling  back  2000  years  up  the  stream  of  time,  we  take  ship  at  Baise,  or  glorious 
Sicily,  and  our  vigorous  rowers  soon  pull  us  over  to  Carthage,  and  land  us  amidst  golden 
harvests,  wavbg  dates,  and  gorgeous  villas.  Magnificent  temples,  stately  porticos,  and 
verdant  bowers,  are  reflected  in  the  deep  blue  waters  along  that  sunny  shore :  its  valleys 
are  crowded  with  an  industrious  population,  and  its  ports  with  countless  masts.  We  are 
in  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Elegant  baths  and  fountains  refreshed  the  cities ; 
massive  drains  and  aqueducts  supplied  them  with  pure  water,  and  removed  all  insalubrity 
from  their  streets.  The  plains  and  valleys,  drained  of  all  stagnant  water,  were  the  parents 
of  plenty,  and  the  homes  of  health  and  content;  and  the  well- wooded  hills  supplied  their 
nourishing  streams,  conducted  by  innumerable  channels  amongst  the  verdant  pastures  and 
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waving  cornfields.*  In  short,  Africa  and  Numidia  were  once  a  promised  land  flowing  «ith 
milk  and  honey. f 

fiarbary,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  comprises  what  was  anciently  called  the  two 
Mauritanias,X  Numidia,  Libya;  the  countiy  of  the  Massassili,  Gstuli,  and  Garamante«; 
and  Africa  Proper,  containing  Carthage.  Algeria,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  corresponit 
to  Numidia,  part  of  Mauritania,  and  Gstulia ;  and  it  is  with  this  portion  of  the  Romxu 
settlements  in  Africa  that  we  are  more  immediately  concerned.!  We  shall  be^pn  our  sur- 
vey with  the  province  of  Algiers,  which  corresponds  to  a  part  of  Cssarean  Mauritania 
and  of  Gaetulia  ;  and  its  principal  ancient  cities  were:  Ist  Jol  or  Julia  Csesarea  (do* 
Scherchell),  which  was  the  capital  of  Cesarean  Mauritania  and  of  Juba  IL;  and  the  rui3« 
of  the  old  town  are  described  as  hot  inferior  to  those  of  Carthage.  Numerous  remains  of 
pillars,  capitals,  cisterns,  &c.  give  a  high  idea  of  its  splendour.  The  water  of  the  river 
Hasham,  according  to  its  present  name,  was  conducted  to  the  city  in  a  noble  aqueduct  not 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Carthage,  as  is  proved  by  the  fragments  of  ite  arches  in  the  ti)- 
leys  to  the  south-east  Other  small  conduits  are  still  perfect,  and  supply  Scherchell  with 
good  water.  A  tradition  reports  that  the  ancient  city,  as  well  as  its  successor,  was  erected 
by  Andalusian  Moors.  Earthquakes  account  for  the  demolition  of  moat  of  iu  nobk 
edifices.il 

The  whole  coast  from  Scherchell  to  Algiers  is  strewed  with  ruins,  proving  the  fonncx 
salubrity,  populousness,  and  opulence  of  this  region.^ 

«  See  an  eloquent  passage  In  Baron  Baude's  Algirie  on  the  vicissitudes  of  Namldia,  Alao  Dav^oa 
Borrer*!  reflections  on  the  iiast  of  Kalama. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  minute  information  retatlng  to  the  atch»o1ogy  of  Algeria  u 
referred  to  the  Exploration  ScUntiJtqye,  to  Blofeld's  AtferiOf  and  Dr. -Shaw. 

t  It  was,  next  to  Egypt,  the  mo&t  fhiltfbl  province  of  the  empire;  was  styled  by  the  Ramaot  the 
soul  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  corrupt  Latin  of  the  lower  empire,  Mpeeiorii4u  Miu$  Urrse  Jiortntit. 
The  greatest  luxury  of  Roman  extravagance  was  to  have  a  villa  on  the  coast  of  AfHca;  fbr  tbe  land  w 
then  a  paradise,  like  Sicily  while  free.   <Pananti.  Avventur«,  ii.  p.  4.) 

}  Mauritania  was  originally  separated  tmm  Numidia  by  the  river  Mulucha,  was  a  fertile  countiy 
containing  some  arid  spots,  and  whose  mountains  were  covered  with  large  forests  infested  by  \wns, 
elephanto,  &c.  The  Moors  resembled  the  Numidlans  In  pride  and  trrachery.  and  in  dexterity  as  hone- 
men,  their  army  consisting  chiefly  of  cavahy .  They  were  governed  by  kings,  who,  like  thoae  of  Numiiiii. 
aflteted  to  be  descended  Arom  Hercules.  As  a  reward  for  his  treachery  in  giving  up  Jngurtha,  the 
Romans  added  one-third  of  Numidia  to  the  Maurltanian  kingdom  of  Rocchus,  which,  under  Boecbci 
II.,  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms:  Ist,  that  of  Bogud,  to  the  wpst;  2d,  the  Mauritania  of  Boechiu. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Octavian  and  Antony,  Bogud,  siding  with  Antony,  was  slain  in  Greece,  and  Bm- 
chus  occupied  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  which  after  his  death  was  given  to  Juba,  of  the  race  of  Uas- 
sinissa.  His  successor,  Ptolemy,  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  because  he  appeared  In  the  ditn  at 
Rome  In  a  purple  robe;  and  two  years  later  Claudius  divided  Mauritania  into  two  Roman  provinces: 
1st,  the  Cesarean  ;  2d,  the  Tlngitantan  Mauritanlas.    Barbl6  du  Bocage,  Sallust,  p.  238. 

{  This  country,  once  so  renowned,  contains  fewer  massive  remains  than'taight  be  supposed,  bsr.'nir 
suffered  severely  from  the  fury  of  wars  and  revolutions.  The  relics  of  ancient  Christianity  and  Ptf^n- 
ism  have  alike  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  Gothicism  of  Vandals  and  the  iconoclast  convictions  of  the  Mot- 
lems.  The  principal  coins,  which  are  few,  are  those  of  Claudius,  of  the  Antonlnos,  of  Alexander  Serens, 
and  of  the  two  Gordians.  The  Punic  and  Numidiaii  coins  are  scarce  and  almost  illegible,  save  to 
Gejman  and  Runic  professors,  who  are  clever  at  discovering  sermons  in  unhewn  stones. 

The  Roman  remains  can  be  generally  recognised  by  the  terra-cotta  materials,  and  by  tbe  idols  mi 
implements  ofbronxe.  The  Moorish  antiquities  are  known  ¥y  their  neglect  and  dirt.  Blofeld;  P»- 
nanti,  11.  p.  13. 

II  Blofeld,  p.  73. 

%  Berbrugger,  part  i.  Dr.  Rnssel,  p.  364.  Pannnti,  11.  p.  16,  says  that  the  aithpriest  Roithi, 
a  man  of  vast  learning,  proved  to  him  that  Julia  Capsarea  could  ntft  have  been  situated  at  Seherebrll. 
as  Dr.  Shaw  states,  but  at  a  little  vlllaige  half  a  da:^ 's  Journey  distant.  When  doctors  disi^ee,  tfce 
patient  has  no  chance. 

The  Kabyles  of  Chenouah  used  to  call  it  contemptuously,  Tckedemt,  i.€.  an  oldtMmg,  from  th« 
Arabic  word  kedim^  which  they  have  borrowed  and  altered  by  prefixing  and  afllxing,  as  usual,  tbeir 
favourite  I  or  ih.  This  designation  is  common  to  many  vid  towns,  as  well  as  that  of  Kbeurbah  (roin*). 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  Herba  in  nur  maps.  Bextruggcr,  part  1.  Boset,  Voyage  dans  la  R^ 
gcnce  d' Alger,  iil.  p.  248.    Dr.  Rusiel,  p.  SCi. 
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Farther  east,  following  the  coaBt,  was  situated  Oppidum  NoYum,  a  colony  of  veterans 
sent  into  Africa  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Yet  nearer  to  Sidi-Ferruch  was  Tipasa, 
whose  ruins  may  be  still  traced  not  far  from  Tefessad ;  and  a  little  beyond  them  you  come 
to  the  celebrated  Koubber  Romeah,  which  is  most  likely  the  moniimeii^afii  oommum 
regit  gentis,  being  the  common  place  of  sepulture  of  the  kings  of^auritanilt^- 

Algiers  presents  but  few  Roman  remains ;  and  it  is  stiU  uncertain  what  name  it'.bore 
under  Latin  sway,  some  thinking  it  Icosium,  and  others  Jomnium.f  Mr.  Blofeld  says- 
that  there  are  Roman  ruins  on  the  banks  of-the  Savus  (Haratoh),  sduth-east  of  Ajgjters  $ 
and  he  thinks  this  more  probably  the  site  of  Icosium  than  Algiers.  M.  Berbrugger 
mentions  the  remains  of  a  Roman  via,  Rue  de  la  Marine,  near  the  port  of  the  capital^, 
which  he  thinks  must  have  corresponded  in ..^ost  respects  with  the  old  Moorish  harbour 
before  1830.  St.  Marie  informs  us  that  at  the  quarter  of  the  Gate  of  Victory,  in  the  M 
town,  there  stood  on  one  side. of  the  gate,  in  1845»  a  fountain  of^white  marble,  constructed 
among  the  ruins  of  a.Roman^aqueductt 

The  ruined  town  on  the  promontory  of  Matifou,  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Algiers,  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Rustonium,  and  Ptolemy  palls  it  'Pavoroyior.  Baron 
Baude  and  most  of  the  French  savants  make  it  Rusguniae,  from  inscriptions  found  on 
the  spoL§  When  Charles  Y.  embarked  at  Rusgunise  in  15.41,  ^here  were  more  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  than  at  pi^esent ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Edrisi,  the  Arab 
town  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city. was  in  a  state. of  decay.  '*  Tamendfos,"  he  writes,  *'  is 
a  fine  port,  near  a  small  ruinous  town.,  The  .ei^clo^ing  walls  are  alniost  overthrown,  and  the 
population  is  small:  you  see  nothing  but  remains  of  houses,  of  large  buildings,  and  of 
idols  in  stone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  large  town."|i  There  are  still  traces  there  of 
an  ancient  cothoUf  with  several  heaps  of  ruins  of  the  same  extent  as  those  of  Tefessad,  and 
which  have  also  contributed  to  the  fortifications  of  Algiers.  The  distance  of  15  Roman 
miles  between  these  ruins  and  those  upon  the  Haratch  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Itinerary 
between  Rusgupiae  Colonia  and  Icosium.,  Rusguniae  is  the  same  as  the  Ruthesia  of 
Mela,  and  the  Rusconia  of  Pliny.  ^ 

Oran  contains  few,  if  any,  vestiges  of  antiquities  f  yet  Marmol**  informs  us  that  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  f/nica  Colonia,^ f 

*  •It  stands  on  a  monntslnoas  part  of  the  8ea>coaft<6ahel),  sevep  rallet  to  the-east  ofT^feuad,  con- 
Bistiog  of  a  solid  and  compact  edifice  buUt  with  tlie  finest  freestone,  100  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of. 
90.  It  is  of  a  ciTQuIfr  «hape,  rising  with  steps  quite  up  toi.the  top,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The 
eleganee  and  beaaty  of  the  shape  and  materials  show  it  to  be  older  than  the  Mahometan  conquests ;  and 
it  is  thought,  not  improbably,  by  some  to  be  the  monument  which  Mela  places  between  Jol  and  Icosium, 
and  which  he  attribute  to  the  royal  family  of  the  Nuopidian  >ings.  Berbrugger,  pa|:t  i.  .Br^  Rqssel, 
p.  365.    Blofeld.    Dr.  Shaw. 

Not  far  from  the  lAouth  of  the  Masafiran,  fielow.  Coleah,  and  near  the  marabout  of  Sidi-Fouqaw  ye 
the  remains  of  Casae  Calv^tL  Indeed^  the  wiiole  of  this  region  may  be  Justly  styled  a. classical  soil. 
Berbrugger,  part  i. 

f  Blofeld.  Becbrugger,'.part  L  Panaofi  says  (ii.  p.  16),  "Algerl  non  e,  qual  eomunementa  si 
crede,  Jot  o  Julia  CaMorea^  ediflcata  da  Julio  Cesare,  ma  bensl  I'antlca  Jomnium.** 

t  The  Moorish  antiquities  of  Algiers  are  rapidly  melting  away  before  the  march  of  inteUect  and  the 
reign  of  order ;  but  the  most  aodept  are  comparatively  new.  Reset,  in  visiting  the  garden  of  Musupha 
Pasha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers,  observed  a  superb  aqueduct  carried  across  a  parched  valley#. 
and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of^nyeying  water  to  the  city.  The  architecture  is  decidedly  Moori9>, . 
presenting  two  tiers  of  arches,  i^a.    Dr.  Ilussel,  p.  366 :  and  Berbrugger,  pan  L  . 

§  Baion  Baude, -i.  p.  47. 

0  EdrlsL 

V  Baron  Baude,  p.  72.  Dellys  stands  on  the  site  of  Rusucurrum,  which  wa^^nit^d.  to  Rusgunise 
and  BaldsB,  or  Bugia,  byRoxpan  roads  that  are  still  traceable.    Blofeld. ,  Bau4e,  yoU  K  p.  129, 

*•  Africa  Ulustrata. 

tt  This  name  does  not  occur  In  the  best  classical  authors ;  they  only  sp^ak  of  Portus  Magnus,  so 
named  because  of  its  size,->so  rare  a  circumstance  on  the  zsxposed  coast  of  Afirica,  which  Sallust  named 
MAM  importwnm.    This  characteristic  also  attracted  th&attention  of  the  Arabs,  who  have  recorded  it 

WW 
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The  proTince  of  Onn,  as  far  as  the  Maeta  ( Amnis  Mulaoha)  corresponds  to  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Bocchus,  the  grandson  of  Jugurtha:  it  was  then  inhabited  hy  Moon 
and  Massysylians.*  After  passing  the  Mulucha  began  the  kingdom  of  Jnba,  whicti,  x/^^r 
the  Roman  Empire,  was  comprised  in  Cssarean  Mauritania.  If  we  might  drav  an  in- 
ference from  the  small  number  of  ruins  that  are  found  in  this  proTinee,  we  should  say  thii 
it  is  the  portion  of  Algeria  in  which  the  Romans  have  left  the  fewest  traces.  Nor  is  this 
surprising :  their  conquest  adyanced  from  east  to  west,  and  their  stay  in  the  latter  regicr 
was  less  protracted;  hence  they  had  not  the  time  to  form  great  establishmenti  tlierr. 
Moreover,  the  Vandals  smote  Cesarean  Mauritania  first,  and  their  maiden  fuzy  vented  itself 
first  on  Uus  unhappy  shore. 

The  most  numerous  Roman  stations  are  on  the  coast  From  the  Oued-lCoiUoaxaJhf 
(Maloua),  marking  the  limits  of  Tingitanian  and  Cesarean  Mauritania,  to  the  MoqtiLa. 
or  ford  of  the  united  Sig  and  Habrah  (called  by  the  French  the  Macta), — that  is,  fiir  a 
space  of  about  108^  leagues  according  to  the  Itinerary,  but  really  of  about  60  leagiies,^ — 
sixteen  Roman  establishments,  more  or  less  considerable,  are  found. 

*The  points  that  appear  to  be  the  most  accurately  determined  are,  Siga  snosldt^iBB. 
styled  by  Pliny  a  royal  town  of  Sjrphax  {regia  Sffpkaeis),^  It  must  have  stood  about  a 
league  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tafha,  probably  where  are  now  some  rains  called  by 
the  natives  Tikambrit  The  bay  where  the  Tafha  fidls  into  the  sea,  and  the  island  of  Am 
facing  it,  formed  the  Porhu  Sigentii,  The  Tafha  is  named  by  Ptolemy  Assara,  eafT^^^ 
spending  to  the  Isser  of  modem  times,  which  falls  into  the  Tafiia  some  leagues  befine  hs 
mouth,  and  which  may  at  that  remote  date  have  preserved  its  name  down  to  the  sea.  In 
digging  the  intrenchments  (1836)  of  the  camp,  they  found  there  a  medsl  of  Tlberim. 

Opposite  Portus  Sigensis  was,  as  we  have  just  said,  Acra  insula,  which  corresponds  to 
the  little  island  now  called  Rasgoun  or  Rachgoun,  which  is  occupied  by  a  small  Frmch 
garrison.  The  c?tef  eTescadrcnf  M.  Tatareau,  who  visited  this  spot  (1832),  picked  up  a  gold 
medal  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  Greek  cross;  and  he  attributed  this  coin  to  tlie  Lower 
£mpire.|| 

in  the  name  Mert-el-Kebir  jfii\   i^r^   the  literal  translation   of  Poitus  Hagnna.    Flxay, 

describing  this  locality,  says:  "  Portus  Magnus,  spatio  appellatus,  civium  Romaaonim  oppidum.**  The 
characteristics  of  the  place  at  once  determine  the  site  of  the  great  port,  but  what  Oran  represents  is  ud> 
certain. 

Borne  penons  have  thought  that  Oran  stands  on  the  site  of  the  municlplum  %t  Qviza  {Boniza  ae- 
cording  to  Ptolemy),  or  Quizaxenitanaperejfrinorum  oppidum  (citadel  of  strangers),  whose  name,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  is  accompanied  by  two  epithets  stating  precisely  the  same  thing,  one  Greek  and 
the  other  Latin.  The  Itinerary  places  Quiza  at  40  mQes  (13^  leagues)  firom  Portus  Magnus  or  Mers-el- 
ICebir,  whilst  Oran  is  only  one  league  from  that  place :  hence  this  hypothesis  is  evidently  untenable. 

"*  The  Mulucha  separated  the  Moors  tcom  Numidia  till  the  time  of  Maxius  and  Metellns,  and  serred 
as  a  limit  to  the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus.  Some  authors  spell  the  name  Molochath  and 
Malua :  it  is  now  styled  Maluia,  flowing  near  the  fh)ntier  between  Algeria  and  Morocco.  The  word 
Molochath,  of  which  Mulucha  is  a  corruption,  means  In  Phoenician  the  royai  river.  Bazbi^  du  Bocage's 
Sallust,  p.  240. 

t  This  stream  is  generally  called  Malva  or  Mahana  in  ancient  geographies ;  but  it  is  probsblc  that 
Maloua,  as  Ptolemy  writes  it,  is  more  correct,  because  this  appellation  comes  nearer  to  the  name  gives 
to  it  now,  and  especially  because  a«  is  inadmissible  In  the  names  of  places  evidently  belonging  to  the 
Isngusge  of  the  natives,  since  the  latter  (both  Berbers  and  Arabs)  have  no  e  in  their  language. 

}  M.  Berbrugger  says  that  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  in  giving  the  distances  between  the  towns 
from  the  Maloua  Flumen  to  the  Mulucha,  or  Macta,  almost  always  doubles  them ;  wherass  in  Bssteni 
Mauritania  the  distances  are  made  less  than  the  truth.  The  Itinerary  was  probably  drawn  up  Iqr  difle> 
rent  persons  using  different  measures,  and  the  compiler  was  not  careful  to  rectify  the  diflierences.  M. 
Berbrugger  also  thinks  it  possible  that,  instead  of  understanding  here  the  pasnu  generally  used  in  the 
Itinerary,  a  double  pace  of  5  feet,  we  ought  to  understand  the  ifradtUt  or  single  pace  of  SJ  feet.  This 
would  make  the  distances  correct.    Berbrugger,  part  ii. 

«  PHny. 

II  Whilst  spcsking  of  Rasgonn,  we  shall  noties  the  Tesemblanoe  of  the  name  to  BmtgvmU^  s  SoBsa 
town  whose  ruins  still  exist  at  the  esstexn  pdnt  of  the  Day  of  Algiers  (C^e  Hatifou).    The  syDiUtiw 
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The  SaUumfiumen,  placed  by  the  Itinerary  8  leagues  from  Ptirtut  SUgnuU,  must  be 
the  Oued-el-Malahh,  cidled  by  Uie  Spaniards  Rio-Salado.* 

Beyond  Portua  Magnus  stood  QuizOj  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  13|  leaguet 
from  Mers-el-Kebir,  which  would  place  it  on  the  spot  where  you  now  find  old  Arxeu, 
the  Arsenaria  of  the  ancients,  M.  Berbrugger  imagines  that  instead  of  40,  which  you 
find  in  the  Itinerary,  you  ought  to  read  11  miles,  which  gives  8f  leagues,  and  brings  us  to 
a  place  called  Canastel,  where  there  exist  some  ancient  remains  at  the  present  time.  A 
tradition  records  that  St  Augustine  was  bom  in  this  place. 

After  passing  this  place,  you  come  to  Portus  Deorum  (the  bay  of  Arzeu),  Arsenaria^ 
(ancient  Arzeu),  where  considerable  ruins  are  still  found  {  then  you  reach  the  Aranis 
Mulucha  (the  Macta),  which  Ptolemy  calls  Oartenmu  Jhmenf  and  a  little  beyond  it  the 
colony  of  Cartenna,  which  must  have  stood  near  Masagran  or  Mostaganem.t 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  province  of  Constantina,  formerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia.t 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Hippof  was  the  first  spot  in  Africa  visited  by  the 


or  m»  (pnmouBoed  roma)  ijtSj   L/^V  ^^^V^^^^  clearly  enough  eap«,  having  the  ssme  meaning  as 

eap^  both  in  Kabyle  and  in  Arabic ;  and  if  you  wish  a  "piwA^t  its  having  had  the  ssme  sense  flDnnerly» 
you  need  only  fbUow  the  nomenclature  of  all  the  Roman  establishments  situated  along  the  coast,  an4 
it  is  striking  to  find  the  syllable  rw  or  nw  prefixed  to  the  names  of  all  towns  standing  near  capes. 
Going  ftom  west  to  east,  we  meet  in  this  manner  JtMoifir,  RutthHewri^  RtuucurrUt  MuHpitir,  Mu$gonia, 
RuMOtus,  Rutieada,  &c.  This  proves  that  the  Romans  almost  always  adopted  the  local  designations, 
which  they  latinised,  and  also  sometimes  mutilated,  as  the  French  do  at  present  with  the  native  names. 

The  ancient  Libyan  and  modem  Arabic  term  ra$  ^^j  head,  is  not  improbably  derived  from  the 
Sanskr.  re^i  i^\^  to  shine,  whence  rqfak,  prince,  Lat.  r$9,  Goth,  reikt,  &c.   Eichoff,  p.  242.  Gesenius 

(Lex.  p.  910)  identifies    (ji^\j    with|2$Hb  the  Syr.  fjLii  and  theJBthiop  Qfif\l 

•  A  name  adopted  by  the  French,  and  a  literal  translation  of  the  Arabic  appellation.  The  identity  of 
meaning  (Salsum  Flumen,  Oued«Malahh,  and  Rio  Salado)  gives  a  great  probability  to  this  conjecture. 

t  Part  ii.  p.  6,  of  Berbmgger's  Algeria.  Captain  Despolntes  says  that  a  very  perfect  ancient  temple 
is  still  standing  nesr  Arseu.    See  Baron  Baude,  St.  Marie,  and  Blofeld. 

In  the  interior  of  the  province,  Tlemaen  and  its  vicinity  contain  several  Interesting  monuments  of 
antiquity,  chiefly  Moorish.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Mechouar  and  the  reservoirs  of  Tlemsen ; 
and  we  have  stilt  to  mention  the  beautlftil  tomb  or  marabout  of  Sidi  Bou-Medina,  near  Tlemsen,  which 
has  been  greatly  injured  and  defaced  by  the  nsthetlcal  charities  of  the  French  army.    Blofeld. 

Not  far  flrom  Tlemsen  you  also  find  the  beautiful  remains  of  an  ancient  mosque  (Berbrugger), 
which  must  date  ftom  an  age  when  learning  and  art  flourished  on  the  sunny  shores  of  Bariiary,  and 
cast  their  lustre  and  breathed  their  harmony  over  the  fidth  of  Islam  and  Its  magic  productions. 

}  Numidia  extended  originally  ftom  the  Leptis  (in  Tripoli,  near  Cyrene)  to  the  river  Mulucha, 
containing  at  the  time  of  Jugunha  vast  tracts  of  fertile  corn-lands,  and  also  deserU.  To  the  south  It 
bordered  on  the  GsBtulisns.  The  Kumidians,  who  are  described  as  a  hardy,  brave,  industrious,  and 
teropente,  but  treacherous  and  yersatile  race,  were  excellent  horsemen,  great  hunters,  practised  poly- 
gamy, and  had  despotic  kings.  Sallust  refers  their  origin  to  the  Persians,  who  came  under  the  Libyan 
or  Phoenician  Hercules,  and  mixed  with  the  Gstuli.  Some  derive  the  word  '  nomadic'  from  the 
Numidians ;  others,  the  name  Numidian  ftom  nomad.  At  the  time  of  the  seeond  Putiic  war  they 
were  still  a  very  savage  people,  divided  into  two  sections :  first,  the  Massssyll  to  the  west,  occupying 
modem  Algeria;  secondly,  to  the  east,  the  Massyli,  in  the  province  of  Constantina  and  part  of  Tunis. 
Syphax  commanded  the  Masscsyli,  and  Massinissa,  son  of  Gala,  the  Massyli. 

{  The  reader  should  be  careAil  not  to  confound  Hippo-Reglus  with  snother  Hippo  situated  more  to 
the  eastward  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Hippo-Dlrutus,  Zarritus,  or 
I>tarrhytus  (Blserta). 

The  Hippo  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  had  been  named  Ubbo  by  the  Phoenicians  {  a  word 
meaning  <  pond'  or  *  bay'  in  their  language.  Thaancient  name  of  the  Sey bouse, Cr»M,  Is  probably  referable 
to  the  same  etymology.  The  Romans  changed  the  nsme  of  Ubbo  into  Hippo,  and  added  the  epithet 
Begitts  because  it  was  a  favourite  residence  with  the  native  kings  of  Numidia.  A  Latin  poet  has  ex- 
pressed this  circumstance  In  the  following  terms : 

*'  Antiqnis  dileetus  legibus  Hippo." 
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Romans,  and  the  laat  place  that  they  lost  in  the  two  inTasions  of  the  Vandals  and  AuSa 
Bona  has  also  at  all  times  shewn  itself  more  disposed  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  the  Franks 
than  any  other  town  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  It  may,  indeed,  be  laid  down  as  a  iiiaxini,^ 
that  the  resistance  to  European  conquest  and  rule  increases  in  proportion  as  you  adTanee 
west  in  Barbary,  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  Morocco,  whereas  its  minimum  is  found  a 
the  province  of  Constantina. 

In  May  428  the  Vandals  came  over  to  Africa,  on  the  invitation  of  Count  Boni&ce; 
and  the  description  of  their  invasion  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Possidius  will  remove  ali 
wonder  that  the  term  Vandal  has  become  a  synonym  for  ruthless  destruction.* 

Oenserie  soon  drew  nigh,  and  laid,  siege  to  Hippo  about  June  430.  The  Vandals  had 
besieged  the  town  three  months,  when  St.  Austin,  fell  dangerously  ill.  The  misfortunes  of 
his  people  and  flock  hastened  his  end,  after  a  sickness  of  three  weeks.f 

Save  these  ruins,  some  remains  scattered  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Edough,  the  aquedo^ 
of  the  valley  of  Kharesas,  and  the  cisterns,  no  trace  of  Hippo  Regius  is  left  above  gitMind. 
This  classic  soil  is,  howev.er,.fuU  of  foundations  of  houses,  of  remains  of  ways,  of  tombs, 
and  of  fhigments  of  statues.^ 

The  most  remarkable  ruins  at  Hippo  are  the  cisterns,  that  cover  the  top  of  a  hOloek. 
They  form  a  square  building  78  feet  by  70,  which,  besides  rain-water,  was  probably  a 
receptacle  of  the  stream  brought  by  the  aqueduct  from  Mo^mt  Edough.  A  narrow  cotridor 
bisects  the  building  lengthways,  having  a  staircase  at  one  end  descending  to  the  bottoa 
of  the  reservoir.  The  section  towards  the  bay  is  farther  divided  by  another  passage.  The 
division  of  the  edifice  into  stories  is  only  applicable  to  these  corridors,  as  the  reserroirs 
rise  to  the  whole  height  of  the  monument 

One  of  the  longitudinal  halves  of  this  building  is  divided  into  compartments  by  seven 
partition-walls,  whose  materials  have  an  extraordinary  adherence  and  solidity ;  since, 
while  the  Ibwer  part  of  the  walls  is  destroyed,  tile  upper  continues  to  stand,  thoug^h  it 
has  to  support  the  weight  of  the  vaulto  and  terraces.  The  other  half,  which  is  not  sub- 
divided, has  been-  invaded  by  fig-trees,  wild  olives,  and  bushes,  of  jtgubea,  which  Ibmi 
quite  a  thicket  On  this  side  the  terrace  has  almost  entirely  fallen  down,  whereas  on 
the  other  it  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  though  overgrown  with  plants  and  trees.  The 
remains  of  several  small  cisterns  are  scattered  round  the  large  one. 

These  are  the  only  remains  of  the  once  opulent  and  powerful  Hippo,  the  rival  of 
Cirtha.    The  traveller  who  paces  this  classic  strand  is  in  danger  of  missing  iu  few  and 


On  the  Punic  tongue  see  the  Seetton  on  Language.  The  Phceniclan  ubbo  appears  to  hure  maate 
affinity  with  the  Sansk.  ap^  water,  apna$,  fluidity,— Aram  ab  or  osi^,  to  move;  and  hence  also  wiUi  tbo 

Lithuanian  uppe  and  the  Greek  M-«r.  From  the  Sanskrit  31?  ^'  >^  Of  ami,  also  come  the  Latin 

aqua,  imbetf  umbra,  and  the  Greek  Bfj^ft.  EichoiT's  Vergleichung  der  Sprachen  y.  Europen  u.  Indien. 
Gr.  edit.  p.  698.  Bochart  and  De  Broetes  agree  with  B«trbrugger  in  giving  to  the  word  ubbo  the 
meaning  of  *bay.'    Barhl^  da  Bocage,  Diet.  Geogr.  to  his  Sallust,  p.  214. 

*  This  deicription  will  he  found  in  the  Chapter  on  History.  Boniface^  regretting  his  folly  when  too 
late,  and  facing  the  Vandals  in  the  field,  was  worsted  and  forced  to  seek  reftige  In  Hippo,  then  thought 
to  be  very  strong.    The  town  was  crowded  with  fugitives,  including  man^  bishops. 

t  He  lived  72  years,  and  had  been  priest  or  bishop  at  Hippo  for  40.  He  made  no  will,  having 
nothing  to  bequeath  but  the  episcopal  library  and  his  Mss.  After  14  months'  siege,  the  Vandals  de> 
slated ;  and  when  they  returned  after  the  second  defeat  of  Bonilisce,  the  town  was  deserted,  and  they 
destroyed  it  by  fire.  The  only  monument  that  escaped  was  the  library  of  St.  Austin,  in  the  basilica  of 
Peace.  If  we  may  trust  tradition,  the  remains  now  seen  near  the  Cattle  Run  belong  to  that  edifice. 
The  resistance  of  Hippone lasted  14  months;  St.  Augustine  died  August 28th,  429;  and  the  city  waa 
taken  in  December  4 SO.  Most  of  the  place. was  burnt,  but  the  bishop's  house  and  library  were  spax«d. 
Belisarius  retook  it  in  534,  and  it  fell  to  the  Arabs  in  697.  After  that  it  was  removed  to  Bona,  2009 
metres  to  the  north.  On  Augustine  see  Possidius  de  Vita  Augustini ;  Berbrugger}  Nachrlrhtca  u. 
Bemerkungen  ;iDr.  Ruasel,  pp.  186, 137;  Bauds,  vol.  11.  p.  42. 

I  BaroB  Bauds.    Dawson  Boner.    St.  Marie* 
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insignificant  remains,  ao  thickly  are  they  shaded  by  the  luxuriant  AfHcan  vegetation* 
With  difficulty  can  he  realise  tiie  existence  of  sacerdotal  fanes  and  lordly  porticoes  on 
this  wild  and  tangled  spot  Yet  future  researches  will  doubtless  bring  to  light  much 
antiquarian  wealth  concealed  beneath  this  pregnant  soil.* 

The  ruins  of  Kalaroa  are  situated  about  half  a  league  from  the  Ford  of  the  SeybouBe.f 
To  the  left  of  the  path  leading  from  the  camp  to  the  ruins,  you  perceive  a  small  square 
edifice,  of  which  a  few  stone  pillars  are  stiH  standings  The  ground  is  scattered  over  with 
broken  shafts  of  columns,  and  with  marble  capitals  of  rather  bad  quality. 

On  the  slope  of  an  undulation  which  is  met  before  reaching  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
and  whose  base  is  laved  by  the  river  of  Ouelma,  the  Romans  had  raised  a  theatre,  whose 
constniction  must  have  been  rendered  extremely  easy  by  the  character  of  the  locality 
where  it  stands ;  for  the  declivity  of  the  hill  presented  a  natural  amphitheatre,  which  only 
needed  to  be  faced  with  masonry  in  order  to  form  steps,  and  to  be> surrounded  by  an  en  • 

*  On  one  tide  of  the  ruined  aqueduct,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Boonah,  and  lunounded  with  lilacs 
tnd  honeysuckle,  stands  a  white  marble  altar,  recently  eonstiucted,  with  a  bronn  statue  of  St.  Angus* 
itine,  one  metre  high,  in  pontifieaMm.  This  was  ereeted  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  his  real  or 
tdeal  remains  from  Pavia,  with  all  the.  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  church  militant,  by  the  French 
government,  in  the  year  1842.  See  the  account  by  M.  I'Abb^  Sybour,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
Madame  Prus,  p.  106.    St.  Marie  also  gives  a  correct  description  of  the  mohument. 

**  Hippo,"  observes  Baron  Baude,  ii.  p.  41,  "  was  grouped  at  the  foot  of  two  mameloDS,  om 
of  80  metres  (262-40  feet),  the  other  of  38  metres  (124*64  feet)  In  height,  and  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Bounah  and  Gharf-el- Antram.  Its  enclosure  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  but  from  the  scattered  ruins, 
it  cannot  have  been  less  than  60  hectares  (148*20  acres).  800  metres  (984  feet)  of  old  quay  still  exist, 
at  the  distance  of  1000  metres  (3280  feet)  from  the  present  mouth  of  the  Sey bouse.  It  was  there  that,  fn 
the  year  of  Rome  707,  was  stationed  the  fleet  with  which  P.  Silius,  lieutenant  of  Cafar,  destroyed 
that  of  the  fugitive  Sciplo.  The  old  drains  under  the  town  are  broken  up  for  the  stone :  they  were 
built  of  quarry  stones  (in  a  covered  channel),  and  were  made  as  cheap  as  possible.  To  the  north  are 
the  remains  of  a  gate  of  the  town,  built  in  alternate  layers  of  bricks  and  quarry  stones,  and  its  dimen- 
sions are  very  large.  The  church  and  convent  of  St.  Austin,  seen  by  sly  old  PAre  Dan,  have  somehow 
disappeared.  The  hydraulic  establishment  is  the  great  monument  of  Roman  construction  at  Hippone, 
as  in  all  their  colonies ;  for,  unlike  the  Christians,  they  agreed  with  Mahomet  in  thinking  cleanliness 
next  to  godliness.  An  aqueduct  brought  the  water  from  Mount  Edough,  2600  metres  (8528  feel)  in 
length,  only  a  part  of  it  being  built  on  arcades  over  the  valley  of  Laurels  and  of  Boubgimah."  Baron 
Baude.    St.  Marie  seems  greatly  disposed  to  ooincide  in  the  Baron'svlews. 

The  five  arcades  nearest  Mount  Edough  are  still  standing.  The  basements  and  the  pediments  are  in 
reticulated  masonry,  the  interior  consists  of  quarry  stones,  and  the  arches  of  bricks;  the  channel  is 
2  Roman  feet  (0*589  metres)  in  breadth,  and  you  can  still  count  all  the  piles  of  the  aqueduct.  Near 
the  town  It  must  have  been  20  metres  in  height.  The  reservoir,  on  issuing  from  which  the  waters 
divided,  is  to  the  north-west,  and  halfway  up  the  mamelon.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  la  17  metres  (55*76  fleet)  wide,  and  40  long  (131*20  feet)  which  gives,  allowing  1 
metre  (3*28  feet)  in  depth,  a  capacity  of  1360  metres  (1774  cubic  yards).  The  present  depth  is  5  metres 
(16*4  feet) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  by  cleaning  out  the  rubbish,  you  would  find  that  the  reservoir  con- 
tains 10  or  12,000  cubic  metres  of  water  (13,059  or  15,671  cubic  yards).  The  partition-walls  are  of 
masonry,  with  an  interior  lacing  of  brick.  The  eastern  basin  is  still  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Baron 
Baude,  iii.  p.  39. 

The  stone  employed  in  all  these  constructions,  except  some  parts  of  the  aqueduct.  Is  a  porous  lime- 
stone, easy  to  work,  which  is  found,  superposed  on  granite  and  marble,  in  the  bay  of  Caroublers,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  G^iiois.  The  bricks,  tOes,  &o.  are  baked  with  the  greatest  tare,  and  the 
beds  of  mortar  on  which  they  repose  are  thicker  than  the  brieks  themselves.  The  mortar  is  harder 
than  stone,  is  very  rich,  and  contains  as  many  little  stones  as  sand ;  but  the  Romans  had  architecu, 
and  never  ventured  a  National  Gallery  or  a  Trafalgar  Square.  The  limestone  has  been  obtoined  from 
strata  of  calcareous  saccharoid,  which  is  intercalated  in  the  granite  all  round  Bona,  to  the  Sahel,  and  to 
the  very  mamelon  of  Gharf-el-Antram.  All  these  works  are  very  simple,  without  decorations  or 
extravagance.  Tlie  rusticity  of  the  materials  and  workmanship,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  a  Roman 
colony,  but  would  be  an  honour  to  the  British  metropolis,  shew  that  they  were  moetly  the  work  of 
Roman  soldiers,  who  were  commonly  mere  useftilly  engaged  than  in  smoking  cigars  or  playing  billiards. 
Between  Bona  and  Hippo  are  the  remains  of  the  Roman  via  which  formed  a  part  of  the  great  road  that 
followed  the  coast  from  Carthage  to  the  Stralu  of  GibralUr.  Another  via  went  towards  Clrta,  an<t 
numerous  cross-roads  ramified  with  these.    Baude,  U.ip.-43. 

t  See  Part  I.  Chap.  XII. 
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closure  bo  aa  to  embrace  a  complete  arena.  It  follows  from  this  configuration  Aat  tSie 
top  of  the  monument  is  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  whilst  the  lowior  part,  or  tbt 
scene,  extends  over  a  slope  that  is  met  with  halfway  up. 

The  site  of  the  orchestra  is  overgrown  with  brushwood,  which  also  coven  the  pan 
where  the  stage  was  situated ;  and  the  lentisk  and  jujube,  or  Barbary  fig,  climbing  up  to 
the  steps,  strike  their  vigorous  roots  in  the  intervals  of  the  stones  that  formed  the  steps. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  wrought  by  time  on  this  monument,  it  is  atiU  easy  te 
discover  its  principal  divisions. 

Applying  the  analysis  of  Roman  theatres  to  that  of  Kalama,  we  proceed  to  lefnark 
that  in  the  interior  of  the  enclosure  of  the  eaoeu  French  visitors  have  found  vaolted  cotri- 
dors,  partly  fiillen  in,  which  must  have  led  to  each  zone,  without  its  being  neceaaaiy  to  pas* 
up  the  stairs,  which  would  have  inconvenienced  the  noble  occupants  of  the  ima  eama. 

In  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  theatre  is  a  little  eahinet,  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
and  open  on  the  side  facing  the  stage.  In  the  French  army,  where  it  is  usual  to  bcstov 
epithets  on  all  the  monuments  that  they  meet,  the  soldiers  christened  it  the  Proconsul's 
box. 

Traces  of  the  use  of  vtf/a  or  awnings  are  still  perceivable  in  the  theatre  of  Kalama,  and 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  holes  in  which  the  poles  were  fixed  that  supported  the  veiL  The 
men  commissioned  to  do  this  were  superannuated  sailors,  whose  profession  was  thought  to 
have  qualified  them  for  the  office.* 

Halfway  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  semicircle,  some  niches  may  be  seen  that 
probably  contained  statues.  Behind  these  are  some  rooms  that  open  on  the  staircase  by 
which  the  spectators  of  the  ima  cavea  had  their  private  entrance.  The  two  extremities  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  that  were  called  by  the  ancients  comua  or  horns,  form  the 
limit  between  the  theatre  proper  and  the  stage*  Scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  structure:  some  blocks  of  masonry,  half  concealed  by  brushwood,  are  all  that 
IS  left  Perhaps  the  stage  in  this  case  only  consisted  of  a  modem  scaflblding,  aecordisg 
to  the  description  of  Ausonius : 

**  ^dilis  ollm  scenam  tabnlatam  dabat, 
Subho  excitatam,  ntillft  inole  sazeS.** 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  remote  province  they  were  reduced  to  adopt  the  simplicity 
of  this  ancient  fashion  for  want  of  sufficient  funds ;  or  possibly  the  materials  have  been 
carried  away  to  build  other  edifices. 

On  quitting  the  theatre,  M.Berbmgger  and  his  companions  followed  the  brink  of  a  ravine, 
in  which  flows  the  river  of  Ouelma,  and  they  arrived  near  a  stone  enclosure,  flanked  by  thir- 
teen square  towers.  At  the  north>eaat  angle  of  this  kind  of  fortress  arose  a  great  ruinous 
building;  and  the  remains  of  ancient  Kalama  lay  stretched  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  aides 
of  a  ravine,  whose  slopes  were  formerly  arranged  into  steps,  as  it  is  easy  to  discover.  A 
wall  used  to  extend  towards  the  mountain;  running  from  Uie  citadel  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  to  the  crest  of  a  mamelon  that  separates  the  ravine  of  the  river  from  that  in  which 
the  town  was  built,  it  served  to  protect  ^e  latter  in  a  quarter  where,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  it  would  have  been  easily  assailable. f 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  a  dry  detail  of  all  the  parta  of  the  ancient  town,  we 

•  Sir  WlUiam  Geli's  Pompeii. 

t  Madame  Pms,  la  1860,  coireboratet  this  description  of  M.  Berbruggeria  ISSe.  She  says,  "Gudma, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  SerdJ-el-Aouda,  must  have  been  a  place  of  eoasidcrable  extent 
and  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  thirteen  towera  still  existing  in  the  circumfiexeTCe  of 
the  walls,  and  tbe  diven  inscriptions  found  on  the  monuments,  seem  to  indicate  the  sixth  eentury  of 
our  exm  as  the  period  of  its  construction."  It  is  unpleasantto  criticise  the  opinions  of  a  Udy,  but  the 
love  of  truth  forces  us  to  point  out  the  ioacearacy  of  the  latter  statement,  when  Madame  Pnu  confounds 
the  original  foundation  of  (he  city  with  the  later  attempts  at  renovation  under  the  Greek  prefiecta,  and 
after  the  Vandal  deva«totlon.  It  Is  likewise  our  unpleasant  duty  to  point  out  this  lady's  eiror  ia  ooa> 
founding  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  with  iu  thirteen  towers,  with  the  city  wsU,— page  1S9. 
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■faally  in  a  note,  lay  before  him  »  few  general  notiona  of  the  place,  and  of  ita  principal 
ruins  and  inscriptiona.* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  most  remarkable  ruina  of  Kalama.  The  large 
fortified  enclosure  la  undoubtedly  the  laigeat  and  the  best-preserred  ruin,  and  we  shall 
attend  to  it  first 

A  glance  shows  the  date  of  ita  erection.  The  walla  are  composed  of  heterogeneous 
materials,  presenting  a  confused  heap  of  marble  and  stone,  Totive  and  tumular  ornaments, 
often  upside  down,  fragmenta  of  baa-reliefs,  statues,  and  eren  domestic  utenaila.  Such 
walla  can  only  have  been  raised  in  times  of  confusion  and  barbarism.  The  foundation  is 
no  doubt  more  ancient,  but  nothing  above  ground  can  date  higher  than  Belisarius ;  for 
the  Vandal  Genaeric,  before  the  arrival  of  the  lieutenant  of  Justintan,  had  dismantled  all 
the  African  cities,  save  Carthage,  the  chief  aeat  of  hia  eropire.f 

*  It  is  an  eitablished  fact,  that  the  rolni  at  Gaelma  are  those  of  Kalama.  Krnneroiii  Inscriptions 
containing  the  expressions  Kalaxewsss,  Kuria  Kalamxksxvx.  leave  no  doubt  on  the  matter ;  and 
a  passage  of  St.  Augustine  settles  the  question  for  ever.  In  his  dispute  with  Petillanus  and  Crlspinos, 
bishops  of  Constantina  and  of  Kalama,  the  saint  makes  use  of  the  following  terms :  **  Inter  Constanti- 
nam,  ubi  tu  (PetUianus)  es,  et  Hipponem,  nbl  ego  (Angustinus)  sum,  Kalama,  ubt  Ille  Crispinus  est, 
vicinlor  quidem  nobis,  sed  Umen  interposita."  It  follows  ftom  this  that  Kalama  was  between  Hippo 
and  Constantina,  bnt  nearest  to  the  former :  this  is  the  precise  situation  of  the  ruins  at  Guelma. 

The  Romans  built  so  many  towns  in  AfHca,  that  history  could  not  record  them  all.  It  scarcely 
mentions  Kalama,  whose  remains,  however,  attest  its  importance.  Paulus  Oroslus  relates  that  it  was 
under  its  walls,  which  endoeed  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  that  the  propraetor  Aulus  Post- 
humlus,  who  sought  to  seise  them,  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha.  Sallust,  speaking  of  the  same  event, 
caUi  the  town  that  the  Roman  general  proposed  to  besiege  Suthul ;  hence  it  has  been  very  naturally 
inferred  that  Snthul  and  Kalama  were  the  same  town ;  but  the  circumstantial  description  given  by 
Ballnst  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  Is  in  no  degree  applicable  to  that  of  Kalama.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  two  towns  of  that  name  in  AMca,  or  Paulus  Oroslus  may  have  made  a  mistake. 
Baron  Baude  has  indulged  in  a  long  dissertation  in  connexion  with  the  true  locality  of  these  cities, 
and  of  the  various  poeitions  that  were  occupied,  illustrated,  and  disgraced  by  the  contending  armies  in 
the  Jugurthlne  war.  "  Ghelma,"  he  says  (i.  p.  192),  "  is  on  the  united  but  rather  steep  slope  of  a 
hill  (e6teiv),  1500  metras  from  the  river,  and  Its  enelosure  contains  7  or  8  hectares  (20  acres);  but  save 
the  remains  of  a  very  large  building,  the  walls  are  reduced  to  hardly  the  height  of  2  metres.  Outside 
of  the  enelosore  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  of  a  temple,  and  of  some  other  constructions  devoted  to 
the  public  service.  Sallusf  s  description  of  Suthul  is  as  follows  (Jug.  Bel.  c.  xxxvii.):  "  Quod  quam- 
quam  etscevitia  temporis  et  opportunitate  looi  neque  capi  neque  obsideri  potent ;  nam  circum  murum, 
situm  in  pnenipti  mentis  extremo,  plaoities  limosa  hiemalibus  aqnis  paludem  fecerat."  But  there 
ean  be  BO  marshes,  observes  Baron  Baude,  on  the  cOteau  of  Kalama;  and  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  in 
his  Geographical  Dictionary,  attached  to  his  excellent  edition  of  Sallust  (1818),  agrees  with  Baude 
that  Orosins  must  have  been  in  error  in  identifying  Kalama  with  Suthul,  whose  situation  is  a  complete 
proUom.  M.  dn  Bocage  is  disposed  to  think  that  Suthul  is  the  same  place  as  Sufetula,  in  the  Itinerair 
of  Antoninus,  etiU  called  Sbaitia,  a  plaee  in  a  sfaniUu:  situation  to  that  given  to  Suthul  (see  Shaw't 
Travel*,  v.  L  p.  300) ;  though  President  de  Brosees  interprets  the  Phcenician  name  Snthul  as  meaning 
tiie  city  of  eagles,  and  places  it  flur  south  of  Coostantlna.  See  M.  du  Bocage's  Diet.  Oeogr.,  annexed 
to  his  Sallust,  pp.  279-280. 

Kalama  was  more  than  once  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  holy  bishop  of  Hippo.    The  Christians  by 
whom  it  was  Inhabited  -were  principally  Donatists ;  and  a  bishop  of  that  sect,  Crispinus,  filled  iU  epis- 
copal throne.    There  was  moreover  a  considerable  number  of  pagans  there,  and  they  displayed  a  hatred 
to  the  new  creed  that  all  the  severity  of  the  tanperial  edicts  was  sometimes  unable  to  restrain. 
t  To  help  our  oonjectures,  w«  insert  the  following  curious  inscription: 

WA  .  XT  .BXSSXVAS  .  TVXaXS  .  CMSCXBAHT .  IB  .  OaDXHX  .  TOTAS  . 
XXBABIUIX .  OPBBAX  .  CXTO .  COBSTBVCTA  .  VinETVB .  POSTXCXVS  . 
SVB  .  TXBICAS  .  BALTXO .  COVCLTniTVR  .  rBBBO .  BT . . .  TS  .  M  AMETX  . 
POTERIT  .  XBXCBBX  .  II AB  .  YATBXCX  .  SOLOXOW  .  IXSTITVTXOB  .  XBXO  . 
XXPVOBABX  .  VALBTXT .  ]>X7XBSXO .  MARTXBO  .  TvxT  . .  .  B  .  POSTXCXTS  .  ILX  . 
CLXMXBS  .  XT  .  VXBCXHTXVS  .  X  ABTIB  .  CVSTOD  .  XBTBOXTVX  .  PP.  V.  7 . 

This  baxharous  Latin,  still  more  obscured  by  the  mutilation  of  the  characters.  Is  difficult  to  he  ren- 
dered by  an  exact  translation.  We  shall  only  try  to  give  its  general  sense,  and  throw  some  light  on 
the  age  of  the  fortress. 

The  first  line  alludes  to  the  thirteen  towers.  The  second  expresses  admiration  at  the  quickness 
with  which  they  were  built.  The  third,  which  Is  the  obecurest  of  all,  seems  to  imply  that  later  this 
defensive  work  was  completed  by  a  wall  of  enelosure  under  the  thennia,  or  hot-baths.    The  fourth. 
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Hence  it  was  the  patrician  Solomon  who  restored  the  towers  and  walls  of  Kjdaiiia(AA 
540).  But  as  this  inscription  has  evidently  heen  displaced  from  its  proper  po»iti^H^  tke 
enclosure  of  Solomon  must  have  hecn  thrown  down  and<rebuilt  since  his  time. 

It  probably  resulted  from  the  great  earthquake,  of  which  so  many  traces  remaib  at 
Kalaraa ;  but  in  any  case,  its  construction  in  its  present  form  was  posterior  to  ^40L 

Another  monument  remains,  which  may;  very- probably,  be  the  church  of  Kslang. 
though  this- is  simply  a  conjecture*  It  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  in  the  antiuim  d 
18d€,*  and  when  visited  afterwards  by  M.  Berbrugger,  a  great  part  of  it  had  been  paOei 
down.  Still  he' thought  he  could  trace  the  architectural  design,  consisting'  of  a  nave, 
collateral  chapals,  and  transept  Large  stones  were  employed  for  the  Tsults  and  ^ 
facing  of  the  walls,  whilst  the  rest  was  filled  up  by>«roid^  stones  mixed  with  cement,  aad 
broken  at  intervals  by  a  horizontal  bed  of  tiles. 

This  monument  does  not  present  any  confusion  of  design  or  materials  like  the  castle; 
hence  it  is  not  a  reconstruction  by  barbarians.* 


which  is  veiy  cleat,  can  be  translated  thus :  '<  No  one  will  he  able  to  storm  the  work  made  by  the  pacn- 
cian  Solomon.'*'  This  man  was  a  general,  whom  Justinian  sent  twice  Into  AMea  to  consolidate  ihe 
conquest  of  Belisarias.  Procoplus,  his  Mend,  also  Informs  us  that  during  his  second  sojovxm  of  fear 
years,  he  helped  to  restore  the  walls  of  all  the  towns.  The  inscription  winds  up  by  an  inTocsiaaB  t» 
the  martyrs  Clement  and  Vincent. 

*  Baron '  Bauds  js  disposed  to  regard  the  neighbourhood  •  of  the-  stream  of  Bouinfra,  op<poiifec 
Ghelma,  as  the  upot  where  Metellus  and  Jugurtha  met  in  battle  [Saii.  B.  Jug.  c.  xItH.-UU.).    After 
he  had  passed  ^ver  the  same  ground  three  times,  his  conjecture  was  conflnned.    In  order  to  CU17 
on  the  severe  war  {bellum  oiperrimum)  that  he  prepared  for  Jugurtha,  Metellus  had  to  aoarcli  wts 
the  heart  of  Numidia,  on  Suthul  and  Cirta.    He  was  proceeding  fhrni  Vaoca;  the  Bedja  of  the  pieseot 
day,  at  15  leagues  to  the  east  of  La  Calle;  he  had  not  taken  his  read  by  the  mountains,  becauee  it  was 
by  that  covered  country  that  the  Numidians  lost  a  march  on  him ;  her  therefore,  must  hare  advanced 
by  the  plain  of  Bona,  and  the  Bouinfra  was  on  his  road.    Jugurtha,  on  the  other  hand,  raoat  have 
wished  to  defend,  in  an  advantageous  position,  the  towns  which  were  threatened  by  Hetellua;  and 
the  hill  of  Bouinnra  was  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.    From  this  point,  in  fket,  the  NamidBn 
army  commanded  the  plain;  it  covered  Suthul  and  Cirtat  and  was  so  placed,  that  without  leaving  the 
shelter  of  the  mountains,  it  could  watch  all  the  movemenU  of  the  Romans.    Lastly,  in  case  of  mla- 
fortune,  its  retreat  into  the  valley  of  the  Seybouse  was  secured  by  the  Col  of  MoueUk.     If  it  wcxe 
certain  that  the  flumen  Muthul  is  the  Sey bouse,  all  difficulties  would  be  removed ;  but  we  Mily-  kjMw 
the  Latin  and  Punic  names  of  this  river,  the  Ubus  and  Rubricatus;  and  it  is  not  yet  proved  if  tho 
Numidian  name  Muthul,  only  mentioned  this  once  in  history,  is  tlie  name  of  the  same  river.    At  all 
events,  the  Muthul,  which  Metellus  had  left  behind  him,  vras  a  sufficiently  large  atream  to  dcaesve 
the  appellation  of  flumen,  and  flowed  firom  the  south  to  the  north.   But  the  Maf^  and  Seybousecan  be 
the  only  rivers  that  answer  to  this  description,  and  it  cannot  be  the  former  in  this  case.    Between  the 
Mafhig  and  Seybouse  there  does  not  exist  any  hill  standing  out  in  the  plain,  and  resembling  that  de- 
scribed bySallust.    If  the  battle  had  taken  place  between  the  two  rivets,  the  historian  would  not  have 
fiiiled  to  mention  so  chamcteristic  a  circumstance.    Kor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Jugurtha  wonld  have 
chosen  so  unfavourable  a  spot  for  the  Ntmiidian  army;  and  it  would,  moreover,  be  impossible  to  make 
the  manoeuvres  vfRutiliur,  the  lieutenant  of  the  consul>  agree  with  this  hypothesis;  for  Ballnst  states, 
that  "  Metellus  coming,  after  having  passed  the  Muthul,  into  a  dry  and  desert  plain,  caused  Rutflius 
to  turn  bsck  and  go  to  establish  the  camp  on  the  river.    In  this  situation  the  consul  had  before  hfan 
a  hill  covered  with  myrtles,  wild  olives,  and  other  shrubs,  and  which  was  detached  transversely  fkom 
the  mountains,  and  advanced  some  distance  into  the  plain!"  Nor  woald  it  be  possible  to  give  a  more 
exact  description  than  this  of  the  river,  and  the  hill  of  Ascours,  which  terminates  like  a  Jetty  in  the 
Bouinfra.    It  was  there  that  the  Numidians  lay  in  ambush;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  flrom  the  Djebel-el- 
Ousth  of  the  Arabs  that  Metellus  discovered  them.    Coming  from  the/ords  of  the  Seybouse,  he  waa 
crossing  the  plain  ebllquelyr  and  his  right  flank  must  have  been,  as  Sallust  says,  nearest  to  the  enemy. 
Isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the  DJebel-el-Ousth  aflfords  a  very  strong  military  position;  and  It 
can  be  easily  conceived  how^as  soon  as  he  was  exposed  by  the  movement  of  Metellus,  in  coasting 
along  the  hill  onwhich  the  Numidians  stood,  Jugurtha,  In  order  not  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ro- 
mans so  advantageous  a  position,  caused  it  to  be  occupied  by  2000  foot-soldiers.    The  manoeuvre  by 
which  Bomilcar  betook  himself  there  with  the  mass  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  division  commanded 
by  Rutilius,  becomes  now  equally  intelligible.    A  single  circumstance  seems  difficult  to  explain ;  it  is, 
that  according  to  the  Latin  text,  the  distance  from  Muthul  to  the  hill  that  is  parallel  to  it  would  be 
about^a,i40  metres.(32,193  yaids),  ferme  millla  passuum  xx.(the  Roman  mile  is  equivalent  to  1472*$0 
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Besides  the  theatre,  the  cwtle,  and  the  enclosure,  there  was  also  a  pretty  antique 
fountain  at  Kalama,  which  has,  however,  been  demolished  by  the  modem  Vandals  of  the 
place  to  assist  them  in  their  own  erections.  It  contained  on  two  stones  the  following 
inscription  :  m.  ivnivs.  rvfinvs,  sab.  This  monument  may  have  been  probably  erected 
by  a  person  bearing  that  name ;  and  must  have  contained  four  basins,  presenting  at  its 
base  a  shape  similar  to  a  small  x.  M.  Berbrugger  found  some  Corrinthian  capitals 
amongst  its  materials. 

Kalama  contains  many  more  interesting  remains,  but  our  space  forbids  any  &rther 
description  of  them.* 

The  ruins  of  Annoanah,f  near  the  Ras-el-Akbah,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
road  from  Guelma  to  Constantina,  present  several  objects  of  interest  to  the  archaeologist 
They  were  visited  by  Shaw  and  Peyssonnel,  i*ho  give  veryamperfect-descriptions  of  them. 


BOMAN  OictE.     <'AKNOUNAH.) 


owing  to  the  cursory  nature  of  their  visits,  in  company  with  the  Turkish  tax-gathering 
forces. 

An  immense  ravine  extends  from  the  Seybouse  to  the  Ras-el-Akbah,  sending  out 

metres) ;  while  from  the  Seybouse  to  the  Bouinfre  there  are  only  16,000  metres  (17,826  yards).  But  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  account  of  the  battle  corresponds  better  with  the  real  state  of  the 
place  than  with  this  announcement  of  distances.  If  there  had  been  an  interval  of  7  leagues  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  camp,  how,  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  could  Bomilcar  have  feared  that  Rutilius, 
informed  of  the  critical  position  of  his  general,  would  have  come  to  his  help?  How,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  which  only  finished  at  the  close  of  day,  could  Metellus  have  thought  of  retiring  at  night  into 
the  camp  prepared  by  Rutilius f  It  was  already  a  good  deal  to  have  gone  more  than  3  leagues.  {Jug, 
c.  xlTii.-lilL)    Baron  Baude,  iL  p.  99. 

•  Berbrugger,  part  iU. 

f  On  Announah,  see  Berbrugger,  part  liL   Baude,  vol.  11.  c.  9.  Dr.  Shaw,  Feyssonel,  St.  Marie,  &e. 
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many  lateral  ravines*  One  of  the  latter,  paasing  and  widening  between  two  mamelcns, 
leads  from  the  road  of  Constantina  to  the  ruins  of  Annonnah.  On  the  left  inamelKi  & 
scattered  the  remains  of  a  considereblie  monument,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  cobmis. 
capitals,  &c.  that  lie  strewed  around.  Leaving  these  remains  to  the  left,  and  adwans^ 
to  the  town,  you  meet,  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  a  number  of  tumular  stones  wab 
inscriptions,  the  first  of  which  alone  was  copied  by  Dr.  Shaw. 

After  issuing  from  the  ravine,  you  perceive  the  whole  extent  of  the  ruins  of  AnnoiznaL 
The  chief  of  these  consists  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  and  a  number  of  arcades*  whose 
arch  springs  directly  from  the  soil,  and  which  appear  to  be  coarse  and  rude  attempu  i: 
reconstruction  by  the  hands  of  barbarians,  who  have  mixed  up  all  s^les  and  msterin]^  in 
a  lamentable  disorder.:  There  are,  moreover,  at  Announah,  the  ruins  of  a  choreh,  whidi 
is  a  still  more  curious  example  of  this  spirit  of  confusion,  being  built  of  blocks  of  stcae 
and  marble  of  all  sizes,  while  shafts,  and  capitals  of  columns,  and  fragments  of  scolptuie, 
are  fitted  into  the  wall.  This  specimen  of  Byzantine  architecture  speaks  volumes  on  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  Vandal  invasion,  which  must  have  destroyed  not  only  monuments, 
but  the  very  appreciation  of  art. 

The  town  of  Announah  stood  in  a  considerable  valley,  and  its  circumference  can  be 
probably  ascertained  by  the  tumular  monuments  that  surround  it  To  the  left,  as  yoa  ap- 
proach it  from  the  road  of  Constantina,  are  vast  cisterns ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  remsia* 
of  a  Roman  road  that  descends  towards  the  Oued-Cheri^  which  is  probably  the  road  to 
Hippo  Regius,  joining  the  great  Roman  road  whose  remains  are  seen  at  Hhammam-el- 
Berda  (Aquse  Tibilitanse).* 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Constantina  was  once  the  andeat  Numidian  city  of 

•  The  incisnt  name  of  Announah  is  unknowa.  It  may  prohably  be  sa  Azabic  cocmptkm  of 
Annona.  Thia  town,  being  in  an  eccentric  situation,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  which  eal? 
give  the  names  of  the  stations  on  the  gxeat  road.  All  that  the  Itinezadoe  rsoerd  of  tbe  vosA  from 
Hippo  to  Ciita  is  as  ftOlows : 

Miles.       Laagoea. 

Eippo  ad  viUam  Servnbuam 25  •! 

„          Aquis  Tibilitaais  (Hhamaaoi^-Berdi)  15  8| 

„  Cirtam 64  »§ 

94  Ml 

We  omit  here  a  fraction  of  one-fortltth,  by  taking  the  Boman  mile  as  760  Ittkoms. 

A  great  number  of  funereal  inseriptiona  weie  ftmnd  at  Announah  by  U.  IJsltr agger;  of  wbkh 
13  give  the  age  of  the  deoeased  (two  individnals  had  lived  90  years),  and  prove  the  healthineea  of  Aik 
nounah.  As  one  specimen  wQl  answer  for  all,  we  present  the  reader  with  the  epitaph  of  a  venezabte 
lady  named  Tictoria. 

HSLviAB  n.  F.  o. 

VICTOaZA 

V.  A.  LXXXX. 

H.  S.  X. 

other  inscriptions,  some  of  them  containing  many  embarrassing  abbreviations,  show  how  oonsider- 
able  was  the  number  of  citizens  of  the  tribe  Quirina  that  inhabited  this  unknown  city;  e.g, 

j>       u 

VOMPBZ  POMPS  VBTTIA 

s.  LSLiavxaxVB  uelxqvih 

pxL .  av». 

ovonAsaaTiif. 

The  remaining  inscriptions  may  be  seen  in  M.  Berbrugger's  valuable  work  on  Algerisrpact  iiL 
pp.  24,  5. 

Baron  Baude  describes  Announah  as  lying  halfway  up  the  Ras-el-Akba,  on  a  natnnl  terrace  bar* 
dered  with  precipices,  comnunded  by  vertical  rocks,  and  only  accessible  on  one  side.  This  sinpilai 
to¥m,  of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown,  seems  built  in  this  out-of-the-way  situation  merely  far 
the  sake  of  the  fine  view.  The  ruins  are  also  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  those  of 
Kalama.  To  the  north,  and  under  the  walls,  you  find  a  aone  of  tombs,  consisting  of  masonzy,  with 
sbnple  inscriptions,  and  many  crosses  showing  the  religion  of  the  people.    C.  is.  p.  2. 
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Cirtluu*  On  the  right  hank  of  the  Ouad^el-Ruminel  are  aiz  arches,  heing  all  that 
remain  of  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct  They  are  huilt  of  blocks  of  calcareous  stone, 
the  largest  pillar  being  upwards  of  65  feet  high. 

Among  the  principal  ruins  is  an  old  Roman  causeway,  vestiges  of  which  are  found 
in  several  places.  This  road  is  paved  with  locenge-shaped  stones  of  various  dimensions ; 
but  most  of  them  are  about  1  metre  in  length,  60  centimetres  (23*40  inches)  in  width, 
and  12  (4*68  inches)  in  thickness.  It  is  bordered  by  a  little  parapet  of  about  40  centi- 
metres (15*60  inches)  from  the  pavement. 

A  volume  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  describe  all  the  antiquities  daily  to  be  found 
in  this  remarkable  city.  But  there  is  one  singular  edifice  that  we  cannot  omit.  Within 
the  walls  of  the  Casbah  or  citadel  (belonging  to  most  Algerian  cities)  is  an  ancient 
church  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Several  of  the  columns  have  fallen  down,  but  a 
portico  is  still  standing,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  built  on  the  site,  and  with 
the  materials  of  a  prior  edificcf 

Tathubt,  bordering  on  the  Ain-yac-coute  to  the  N.E.,  is  about  four  leagues  from  Om- 
Oley  (Sinaab),  and  eight  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Constantina.  This  has  been  formerly  a  con- 
siderable city,  but  at  present  it  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  earth  and  rubbish.  Tathubt 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tadutti  of  the  Itinerary ;  and  lying  between  Lambsesa  and 
Gemelle,  as  the  ancients  called  Tezsoute  and  Jimmeelah,  may  lay  claim  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

Ten  leagues  to  the  south  of  Tagou-Zainah,  and  twelve  from  Medrashem,^  are  the  ruina 
of  the  ancient  Thubana,  which  may  be  probably  identified  by  the  present  name  of  Tubnah, 
and  Ptolemy's  position.  These  ruins"  stand  almost  in  the  same  meridian  as  Jgilgilis :  the 
city  was  situated  in  a  fine  plain  near  Bareekah  and  Boomazooce,  but  the  few  existing  re* 
mains  are  too  much  buried  in  sands  for  the  explorer  to  be  able  to  estimate  its  extent§ 

*  Fananti  obaerves,  that  "  U  citta,  per  le  antlchita  ehe  conMrva,  pin  degna  d*  esser  vista,  si  e  Con- 
stantlna"  (li.  p.  18).  Blofeld  (p.  59)  and  St.  Marie  (p.  232)  both  give  a  •ommary  sccoont  of  its  histo- 
rical vicissitudes ;  and  Dr.  Bhaw  had  mlnutBly  descxihed  its  principal  antiqaltios  more  than  a  centuvy 
ago.  fioohart  and  President  do  Bioosoa  maintain  that  the  name  of  Clrtha  comes  ttom  kmih,  whibh  slf^ 
nifles  town.  Its  long  siege  and  captnxe  by  Jugurtha  are  described  in  Sallust.  It  was  then  adorned  with 
fine  buildings,  which  it  owed  to  the  splendid  reign  of  Massinissa.  The  Romans  made  it  generally  their 
winter-quarters,  and  the  capital  of  Numidia;  though  Hiempsal  II.  and  Juba,  his  son,  preferred  Zanuu 
Sextius  held  it  when  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  besieged  him  there.  But  he  was  relieved  by  the 
soldiers  of  Sittlus  Nnoerinos,  who  sided  with  Cesar  and  OcUvian  his  nephew,  and  who  gave  their  ooia> 
mander's  name  to  Cirta,  calling  it  Sittianorum  Col<Miia ;  a  name  which  it  soon  changed  for  Cirta  JuUa» 
till  Constanttaie  honoured  it  with  his  own.    Barbie  du  Bocage,  Diet.  Geogr.  to  Sail.  Jug.  p.  195. 

t  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Beys,  a  quarry  of  Roman  antiquities.  The 
chief  gate  of  the  fouris  on  a  neck  of  land  fludng  the  S.  W.,  and  about  a  ftirlong  broad.  This  spot  is  quite 
covered  with  walls  and  ruins  down  to  the  river,  and  along  a  strip  of  plain  ground  parallel  with  the  deef^ 
valley,  and  already  described.  Such  was  ancient  Cirta;  but  the  present  city  is  not  so  large.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  you  also  find  cisterns  for  the  water  brought  firom  Mount  Physgeah  by  an  aqueduct^ 
a  great  part  of  whish  remains,  and  is  very  sumptuous.  The  cisterns,  whleh  are  about  20  in  number, 
make  an  area  of  50  square  yards.  The  gate  before  mentioned  is  built  of  a  beautilUl  red  stone,  not  in- 
ferior to  marble,  well  polished,  and  shining.  The  side-posts  are  mostly  moulded  in  panels;  an  altar 
of  pure  white  marble  forms  part  of  the  neighbouring  wall ;  and  the  side  of  it  in  view  presenta  a  well- 
shaped  stmpulum  in  a  bold  relief.  The  gate  to  the  south-east  is  in  the  same  stjk  and  deaign,  much 
smaller,  and  opening  on  the  bridge  over  this  part  of  the  valley.  This  was  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind. 
Below  the  gallery,  between  the  two  principal  arches,  you  see  in  a  bold  relieC  sad  well  executed,  the 
figure  of  a  lady  standing  over  two  elephanU,  and  a  eeallop-shell  aa  canopy.  The  elephants  Ihee  each 
other;  and  the  lady,  whose  hair  is  in  curls,  raises  up  her  pettlooat  and  looks  seomfuUy  on  the  city. 
Paoantl,  w1k>  was  never  tkere,  says  that  in  his  time,  "  V'e  un  belUasimo  axoo  trlanlhle  ehe  si  nomina  Cassir 
Goulah,  11  castel  del  Gigante,  d'ordine  Coriatio.**  This  monument  is  accurately  described,  with  an 
engraving,  by  Dr.  Shaw;  snd  has  been  mlnuUly  analysed  by  St.  Marie,  BloHeld,  Madame  Prua,  Borrtr 
(p.  35SX  and  all  recent  travellers. 

t  Two  contiguous  and  ruinoua  dtieo  8  leagues  south-east  of  Constantlaa,  with  a  triumphal  axeh 
supported  by  two  Corinthian  columns.    Blofeld,  p.  64  et  aeqq. 

f  On  the  plateau  of  Soumab,  near  Constantina,  north-east,  atands  a  Roman  monument,  which  con- 
lists  of  a  thimble  ssJaed  en  a  cylindrical  base,  and  surmounted  by  four  broken  pilasters,  between  which 
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Among  the  numerous  other  remains  of  this  province,  we  have  still  to  notice  the  biiil<£bi^ 
called  by  the  French  the  tomb  of  Syphax,  and  by  the  Arabs  Medrashem,  situated  sear 
the  Ain-yac-conte,  or  Diamond  Fountain,  on  the  road  from  Constantina  to  Betna.  It  ^  as 
visited  in  1846  by  Mr.  Borrer,*  who  describes  it  as  having  a  circular  form,  the  extent 
being  built  of  finely-cut  stones  from  8  to  4  feet  square.  This  exterior  coating  has  boa 
torn  away  in  some  places,  and  you  see  interior  layers  of  much  smaller  stones.  This 
monument  has  a  diameter  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  its  cireular  base  is  ornamented  with  pilas- 
ters, with  plain  squared  capitals  supporting  a  heavy  cornice  which  is  perhaps  20  feec  fro- 
the  ground.  Above  this  the  roof,  made  of  less  massive  stones  laid  in  regular  gradatloni^ 
runs  up  to  a  point.  The  east  face  of  the  base  has  been  a  portico,  but  is  now  nearly  biuieJ 
in  sands  brought  by  the  sirocco  whids,  as  well  as  by  stones  fallen  from  the  manumcLt 
itsel£  This  monument  is  a  great  object  of  superstition  with  the  Arabs,  who  think  that  it 
contains  a  great  treasure.  A  certain  Bey  of  Constantina  is  said  to  have  battered  it  with 
great  gims,  but  to  no  avail.    They  think  that  it  is  guarded  by  Jins,  or  geniif 

There  are  the  remains  of  several  Romab  posts  on  ^e  route,  and  one  in  partaeolsr  with 
numerous  Roman  cofiSns ;  and  you  can  trace  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  road,  in  some  places 
in  a  perfect  state,  between  Constantina  and  Betna.^ 

The  ruins  of  Lambsesa  are  situated  about  two  leagues  east  of  Betna.  Borrerf  went 
there  with  General  Herbillon  and  50  dragoonsin  1846.  This  was  a  fine  old  city  (having 
40  gates,  fix>m  each  of  which,  according  to  tradition,  40,000  Arab  horsemen  issued  in  time 
of  war),  lying  in  a  nook  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Djebel-Aouress.  Its  remains  are  very 
extensive,  the  best  consisting  in  a  temple  of  Esculapius,  several  gateways,  and  three  srcb» 
of  an  amphitheatre.  It  contains  very  many  finely-chiselled  inscriptions,  and  a  furious  an- 
tiquary might  spend  a  century  there  with  profit.  On  one  stone,  in  very  large  characters, 
is  the  name  of  Alexander  Severus,  during  whose  reign  a  council  was  held  at  Lambsess  to 
condemn  an  unfortunate  heretic,  Privat,  who,  like  Servetus,  was  of  course  in  the  wrong. 
Eighty  Christian  bishops  attended  this  council :  and  it  appears  that  much  blood  of  martyrs 
was  shed  at  Lambiesa  during  the. persecutions  of  the  conservative  .govenament  under 
Severus,  Valerian,  Galerius,  and  others ;  and  much  injury  was  done  to  this  city  after  the 
edict  of  Diocletian  at  Nicomedia  had  been  promulgated,|| 


there  ought  to  he  a  statue,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  a  rotanda  encirelei  with  columns,  whose  tm- 
mouts  strew  the  surrounding  ground.  The  details  of  this  construction  have  not  the  eleganoe  sad 
correctness  of  the  monuments  of  Rome. 

•  Campaign,  8tc.  p.  SSd  «t  seq.    Blofeld,  pp.  64-69.    Dr.  Shaw. 

t  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  that  the  Koubber  Romeah,  near  Algiers,  is  bf  the  date  of  the  Kumidiaa 
kings;  and  this  ruin  of  Medrashem,  whichis  of  the  same  form,  may  not  improbably  be  of  the  aame 
period;  but  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Syphax,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Lcelloa,  aad 
died  at  Alba. 

t  This  was  no  doubt  one  of  their  great  roads,  passing  through  the  city  of  Diana  (now  Zanah), 
and  leading  fhnn  LambsBsa  to  SitiflB  <Setlf)  and  Constantina,  and  firom  thence  branching  toSalda 
(Bugia). 

f  Dawson  Borrer's  Campaign,  p.  355  et  seq. 

n  Blofeld,  p.  64-69.    Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  I.  IM.    Exploration  SclenHflque,  Aiehfoiegie. 

Our  space  prevents  us  tmm  dilating  on  the  numerous  and  interesting  remains  in  the  regency  of 
Tunis,  and  in  the  Cyrenaica.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  relics  of  Carthage,  Sicca  Veooia, 
Vaoca,  Sufetula,  &c.,  must  consult  the  works  of  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Russel,  Leo  AfHranus,  Heeren,  Rnasel. 
the  Lad>'s  Diary,  Greville  Temple,  Captain  Kennedy,  vol.  U.,  &c.  An  admirable  account  of  Cyreae 
will  be  found  in  Captain  Beechey's  excellent  survey  of  nonh-westem  Africa;  and  those  who  wish  » 
read  of  the  glories  of  Kairouan,  Mehadia,  and  the  African  khalifs  and  emirs,  can  consult  Gibboa  (eh. 
lit),  Abttlpharagius,  Renaudot,  Fabricius,  Asseroan,  D'Herbelot,  Casiri,  Middeldorpf. 

To  give  the  reader  a  slight  idea  of  the  former  intelligence  and  civilisation  of  the  Moors  la  the  days 
of  their  majesty,  we  may  just  mention  that  Kaizouan  was  once  filled  with  palaces  and  schools;  thst  in 
the  library  of  Cairo,  the  mbs.  of  medicine  and  astronomy  amounted  to  6500,  with  two  fair  globes,  eoe 
of  brass,  the  other  of  silver;  that  the  royal  library  consisted  of  100,000  ass.  elegantly  transcribed  and 
splendidly  bound,  which  were  tneij  lent  to  the  students  In  the  capital,  as  well  as  at  Kaiioaaa  sad 
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SECTION  n. 

With  reverence  we  Approach  the  ancient  and  Tenerable  tonguea  of  Northern  Africa, 
but  mostly  the  Semitic,  of  yore  the  speech  of  angels,  and  the  vehicle  of  the  Almighty 
Himself  when  He  walked  with  man  and  spake  unto  the  fathers.    The  accents  of  tender- 
ness and  love  transcending  the  heart  of  man,  utterance  of  a  sweetness  emanating  from 
higher  harmonies,  flowed  in  the  soft  Syriac  stream  from  Immanuel's  lips ;  and  that  mys- 
terious writing  on  the  wall,  the  warning  of  the  despots  once  again  startling  the  vision  of 
the  New  World,  Was  traced  in  the  primevaF  Ninivean  characters  affiliated  with  the  great 
Aramaean  family ;  and  lastly,  the  glowing  ye.t  sublime  language  of  the  Koran  must  ever 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  Christian  charity. 
The  languages  of  Algeria  fall  under  four  great  heads: 
1st  The  Berber  and  it?  dialects. 
2d.  The  Arabic. 

8d.  The  Turkish,  now  almost  extinct. 
4th.  The  Negro  idioms,  below  criticism. 

Following  a  chronological  order,  we  shaR  begin  with  the  most  ancient  African  tongue, 
the  Berber. 

The  Berber  tongue  is  subdivided  into  sundry,  dialects,  including, 
Ist  The  Zenatia.    This  dialect  exists  among  the  Kabyle  tribes,  who,  advancing  towards 
the  west,  extend  from  Algiers  to  the  Morocco  frontier  of  Algeria. 

2dly.  The  Chelhhya,    This  idiom  is  used  by  almost  all  the  Kabyles  of  Morocco, 
ddly.  The  Chaouiah.    This  modification  of  the  Berber  belongs  to  all  the  Kabyle  tribes 
who  are  mixed  up  with  the  Arabs,  who,  like  them,  live  under  tents  and  keep  numerous 
flocks.    Hany  Arabic  words  have  naturally  insinuated  themselves  into  this  diideet,  which 
is  greatly  diffused  in  the  province  of  Constantina. 

4th.  The  Zouaouiah,  This  language  is  spoken  from  the  country  lying  between  Dellys 
and  Hamza  as  far  as  Bona,  and  represents  the  old  national  idiom  in  its  greatest  purity. 
A  slight  diflerence  may  idways  be  traced  amongst  the -tribes  ^to  the  east  of  Djidjelli,  arising 
from  their  commerce  with  the  Arabs.  Hence  these  tribes- are  considered  by  the  pure 
Kabykt  as  degenerate  Kabyles  (Kabails-el-Hadera). 

The  Berber  alphabet  was  long  thought  to  be  lost,  and*  at  the  present  dme  there  does 
not  exist  a  single  boak  written  in  Berber  chaxaeter.  Th»  copies  of  the  ]B[oran,  &a,  found 
among  the  smoking  villages  of  the  Beni- Abbess  by  Dawson  Borrer,  were  all  Arabic  ver- 
sions.*  The  Kabyle  tolbas  (,and  they  are  numerous)  maintain  that  all  their  Mss.  and 
literary  monuments  disappeared  at  the  capture  of  Bugia  by  the  Spaniards  (1510).  But 
this  assertion  cannot  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  though  it  is  easier  to  refute  it  than  to  re- 
place it  by  another  and  a  soundfer  theory.  At  the  present  day  the  Berber  is  only  written  in 
Arabic  characters;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Zaouia  of  Sidi-Ben-A-K-Cberif,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  before,  possesses  many  Mss.  of  this  description.f 


Atexandria;  that  the  city  of  Morocco  at  one  period  contained  TOO.OOO  inhabitants;  that  the  Ommiades 
In  Spain  formed  a  library  of  600,000  vols. ;  that  Andalusia  alone  could  boast  of  70  publle  libraries ;  and 
that  Cordova,  with  the  towns  of  Malaga,  Mureia,  and  Almeria,  could  boast  of  having  produced  300 
authors.    Crlchton's  Arabia,  il.  o.  8. 

•  Campaign  in  the  Kabylle,  1848. 

t  La  Grande  Kabylle.  pp.  7-9  (1847). 

The  followiBg  are  the  chanwteristic  dili^renoes  of  the  ^itsr  tMft  the  Arable : 

Arabic  has  but  one  article  for  all  genders  sad  csiet,    rtr  the  Barbess  have  the  mascnltoe  and 
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Arabic  is  at  once  a  rich  and  a  poor  language.    It  is  poott  inasmuch  as,  bon^  tiie  ckOc 
of  the  desert,  it  has  no  words  to  express  a  great  number  of  ideas  that  are  only  iini>orted  bv 


feminine.  The  masculine  coniists  in  the  letten  a,  cw,  i,  represented  by  the  elff  1  and  placed  a 
affixes  before  the  word.  The  feminine  article  consists  in  the  letter  <,  prononaeed  like  the  Snglish  A, 
placed  as  an  affix  and  prefix  to  the  word.    We  here  present  a  few  examples : 

Berber.  Arabic. 

Man      ....       Argas        .       .       .        £r-Radjel. 

Woman  Tanettont        .  El-Mra. 

Male  child    .       .  Akehieh    .       .       .       Et-TfeL 

Female  child        .       .       Takchicht.       .       .       Et-Tofla. 

MalesUTC     .  .        AUi  ....       £1-Khedim. 

Female  slsTC        .       .       Takllt        .       .  El-KhAdem. 

Toung  husband    ,       .       Isli    .       •       .       .       El-Aroos. 

Young  bride.       .       .       TisUt.       .       .       .       £l-Aiouea. 

Ox        ...       .       Afounes     .       .  El-Bgneuz: 

Cow      •       .       .  Tfounest  .       .       .       El-Begra. 

Asa       ...       .       Ar'ioul       .  .        ElHemAr. 

She-ass.       .  rrioult     .  El-HemSaia. 

Camel   ....       Alr'em      ,       ,  Bl«D|eaML 

She-camel  Talr*emt   •  .       En*N&za. 

Lamb    ....       Izimer      .  .       £l-Khrou£ 

Sheep   ....       Tizumert  .       .       .       En-N'adja. 

Kid       ...       .       Ir'td  ....       Ed-pJedL 

Goat      ....       Tara't        .  El-Ma'aa. 

The  masculine  article  becomes  oommwly  i  in  the  plural,  as,  irrgdz-^Uy  men;  and  the  fanrtrilnr 
usually  ii.—tifoun&t-en,  women.  The  masculine  ending  of  the  plural  is  en^  the  feminine  («.  There 
are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule;  e.g.  akli,  male  slave,  becomes  in  the  plural  akldn ;  tonJA 
plural  tiretten,  goats.  There  are  also  many  very  irregular  plurals,  such  as  mi/M,  plural  of  titksi, 
aheep. 

Almost  all  words  are  hermaphrodite  in  Berber,  and  can  receive  the  masculine  or  feminine  sender. 
They  are  not,  however. used  indifforently,  but  according  to  natural  laws.  In  all  the  aniaoalkingdeca, 
save  man,  civilised  or  plucked  of  his  feathers,  the  male  commands  the  female;  by  his  alse.  beaaty. 
and  strength,  he  is  naturally  chief  and  master.  The  Berber  language  always  reproduces  this  natozal 
law,  the  feminine  being  a  diminution  of  the  masculine.  Possession  or  dependenoe  is  expiesaed  by  am 
initial  prefix  to  the  second  word.  This  is  one  of  the  letters  m  and  a,  or  the  diphthong  oe.  If  applied 
to  persons,  all  three  may  be  used ;  but  In  the  case  of  inanimate  objects,  the  second  a  is  alone  uaed,  aad 
determine!  the  genitive.  Example:  Tala-mBou  Hai  (the  source  of  Bou  Hal),  Alma-m^  Bisri  (tbe 
meadow  of  Bisrl),  jigmtn  Jklan  (the  country  of  the  negro).  (•  La  Kabylie  proprement  dite,*  in  the  Er- 
ploration  Scientifiqne,  vol.  i.) 

The  Berber  language,  though  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  worid,  has  never  yet  had  a  gtaaunazian. 
This  idiom  reigns  in  Algefla  over  almost  the  whole  of  that  series  of  high  cliflk  which  border  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  gulf  of  Stora  to  the  frontier  of  Morocco.  A  few  hiatuses  in  the  chain  occur  about 
the  meridians  of  Algiers  and  Oran.  In  the  province  of  Constantina  it  is  found  in  the  high  plateaux 
that  give  birth  to  the  Rummel  and  Seybouse  ;  and  in  the  plains  filhabited  by  the  Haraehta,  Seynia, 
Telar^a,  Oulad,  Abd«en-Nour,  and  all  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  called,  as  previoosly  ob— ivad, 
Chaonia.    It  occupies  exclusively  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Aouress. 

In  the  east  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  the  oases  of  Otiad-Rir,  Temacini,  and  Ouaregla,  are  Inhaldted  by 
a  twofold  population,  some  using  an  idiom  called  tor'otia,  which  is  the  Kabyle.  It  is  found  also  about 
the  centre  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  in  the  oasis  of  the  Beni-Msftb.  In  the  regency  of  Tunis  it  is  almost 
confined  to  the  little  island  of  DJerba,  in  front  of  Gabes,  about  the  southern  frontier  of  that  stale.  It 
occurs  again  in  the  little  town  of  ZouAra,  where  the  desert  meets  the  sea,  between  Toais  aad  Tripoli, 
and  is  there  called  lar'oua.  Going  west,  it  is  called  Chelhia  In  the  desert  of  Flgutg,  and  in  the  high 
and  vast  chain  of  the  MilUin,  the  Atlas  of  the  ancienU.  It  reappears  in  the  gorges  of  the  Djebel-Nfous, 
between  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  and  in  the  solitudes  of  the  great  desert,  where  it  is  spoken  by  the  emphatie 
Touaregs.  All  the  high  summits  along  the  coast  know  no  other  language;  and  M.  Carette  obserres  that 
there  is  really  very  little  difference  between  the  Chaouia  and  the  Chelhia,  or  all  other  Beiber  idioms. 

We  also  learn  from  the  same  source  that  recent  explorations  of  the  desert  aad  remotest  Beiber 
tribes  (Tnaricks),  have  brought  to  light  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Berber  character,  which  will  give  us 
the  Berber  alphabet,  and  prove  another  Rosetta  itone  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  this  veaersble  tongue. 
We  trust  that  the  French  will  shortly  convert  their  swords  into  geological  hammers,  aad  their  bay- 
enets  into  antiquarian  pickaxes,  and  that  the  fbture  fruit  of  their  raxxias  will  be  Berber  inscriptiotts 
rather  than  barbarous  atrocitiet.  (Ezploiat.  Sclent. :  La  Kabylie  proprement  dite,  by  M.  Garette,  Tel.  L 
pp.  49,  97,  76,  ftc 
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civilisation ;  and  it  is  HeA,  beeaose  it  possesses,  on  the  other  hand,  many  expressions  to 
describe  the  same  thought,  when  this  thought  was  found  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  primi- 
tive  wants  of  the  'Arab  people. 

When  this  language  became  diffused  through  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  Mus- 
sulman invasions ;  and  when  the  Arabs,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and 
Spain,  became  established  in  these  countries,  and  founded  separate  empires  in  them,—- 
it  lost  somewhat  of  the  uniformity  that  it  possessed  at  its  cradle. 

Each  Arabic  colony  was  obliged  naturally  to  borrow  from  foreign  and  neighbouring- 
tongues  new  words  to  express  new  ideas,  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the  intimacy 
of  its  relations  with  more  civilised  states.  They  would  also  be  led  occasionally  to  distort 
some  genuine  Arabic  expressions  from  their  primitive  significations,  in  order  to  express 
the  new  ideas.  And  since  each  of  these  distinct  Arab  branches  led  henceforward  an  iso- 
lated and  independent  existence,  and  only  held  mutual  intercourse  at  long  intervals,  they 
would  find  it  convenient  and  less  irksome  to  adopt  one  or  two  of  the  words  existing  in  the 
Arabic  tongue  to  express  the  primitive  ideas  that  it  admitted,  dropping  the  rest. 

Now  it  was  not  probable  or  possible  that  in  this  selection  exactly  the  same  words  should 
be  chosen  by  these  related  but  distant  branches.  Their  choice  was  often  directed  by 
chance,  and  particular  countries  selected  particular  terms  in  the  great  division  that  took 
place  of  the  expressions  common  to  this  tongue.  Thus  arose  various  modem  idioms  of 
the  Arabic,  presenting  certain  differences  among  themselves,  but  all  derived  from  genuine 
primitive  Arabic  words. 

The  differences  that  may  be  traced,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  spoken  and  the 
written  language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  dialects  spoken  in  Barbary,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  result  firom  a  more  or  less  accurate  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Arabic  gram- 
mar ;  from  the  importation  of  certain  words  from  foreign  tongues ;  from  the  more  special 
adoption  of  particular  Arabic  words  by  particular  countries  to  express  the  same  thought ; 
and,  we  may  add,  from  idioms  peculiar  to  different  regions. 

These  differences  are,  however,  less  considerable  than  is  generally  supposed,  particu- 
larly in  what  relates  to  idiomatic  peculiarities ;  and  it  must  be  admitt^  that  these  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  much  greater,  if  the  Koran  and  its  language  had  not  been  a 
g^eat  bond  of  union  between  all  the  Arab  races.  Nor  can  we  avoid  a  feeling  of  surprise 
when  we  behold  a  tongue  that  has  been  handed  down  through  so  many  ages,  and  countries, 
and  events,  presenting  its  original  form  and  purity  with  such  slight  deriations.* 

It  is  proper  to  remark,f  that  the  greater  part  of  the  variations  of  the  Arabic  language^ 
may  be  traced  up  to  a  common  origin  in  the  learned  language,  or  the  idiom  of  Modhar, 
which  Mahomet  employed  to  write  the  Koran.  It  is  probable  that  this  ancient  language, 
so  very  rich  in  synonyms,  of  which  a  great  number,  however,  are  mere  epithets,  only  ac- 
quired its  astonishing  richness  in  expressions  by  adding  to  its  original  fund,  which  was  the 
dialect  of  the  central  tribe  of  the  Qoreichites,  words  borrowed  from  the  idioms  of  neigh- 
bouring tribes.    The  Arabs  who  invaded  and  settled  in  Africa  brought  there  the  varietiea 

•  Gnmmalre  Arabe  (Idiome  d*Alg<6Tie),  by  M.  Alezaadie  Be]]einai«,  1850 :  Introduction,  p.  vL 

f  Berbragger'8  A]g£rle,  &e.  part  iii.  p.  19. 

t  A  specimen  of  the  operation  of  external  cautet  In  modifying  the  Arabic  dialects  is  presented  in 
the  Idioms  of  Algeria.  Throughout  the  prorlnoe  of  Oran,  at  Algiers  itself,  and  in  Western  Barbary, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  tongue  is  much  harsher  and  more  guttural  than  in  the  province  of 
Conitantina,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  harshness  increases  at  present  in  north-west 
Aflriea  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  and  separation  of  the  tribes  ttrnn  the  districts  of  Tunis  and 
Constantloa.  It  may  even  be  remarked  that  the  idiom  of  the  province  of  Constantina  has  attained  the 
maximum  of  softness  of  sU  the  Arab  dialects ;  a  circumstance  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  softening 
influence  of  Roman  civilisation  in  Numidia  and  Tunis. 

Strong  aspirations  and  guttural  articulations,  so  iVequent  in  Arab  speech,  are  uttered  with  lest 
roughness  at  Constantina.  Some  letters  have  even  a  diflferent  phonic  yalue  in  the  different  provinces: 
thai  the  word  for  mountain,  pronounced  dfebet  at  Algiers,  is  sounded  Uktjebel  at  Constantina,  though 
written  the  same  way  in  both  eases.  The  rariatlons  of  idiom  sometimes  go  still  lurther,  and  entirely 
diffeceot  expressions  are  used  in  dlArent  districts. 
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that  distinguished  the  mother^tongae  of  their  fatherland,  and  have  made  greater  or  las 
alterations  in  it  in  proportion  as  their  connection  with  the  Berber  race  has  been  more  ir 
less  intimate.  Mahomet,  by  establishing  a  unity  of  faith  among  the  Arabs,  laid  at  tbf 
same  time  the  foundations  for  the  unity  of  language,  by  the  adoption  of  the  idiom  3^ 
Modhar,  with  which  eveiy  well-educated  Mussulman  is  partially,  if  not  perfectly,  ac- 
quainted: but  this  applies  only  to  the  language  of  religion  and  science,  for  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life  every  one  employs  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Mahometsn  coum^r 
that  he  inhabits.* 


SECTION  III. 
Commerce  anH  Sls^'rtiltittre; 

AccoRDiNO  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  annual,  taxes  of  the  regency  under,  the  Turks  brought  ii 
1,647,000  fr.  about  a  century  ago ;  and  Shaler,  the  United  States  consul  in  1822,  es2> 
mates  the  revenue  at  2,360,964  fr.  (94,438/.  Us,  8d) 

It  appears  that,  since  1880,  Algeria  had  swallowed  up  in  1846,  100,000,000  fr. 
(4,000,000/.},f  of  French  money ;  and  the  .whole  amount  of  the  tribute  squeezed  oat  of 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  1846,  was,  in  rough  nujnbers,  5,000,000  fr. 
(200,000/.).  But  Mr.  Borrer  shows  the  extreme  impolicy  of  imppsihg  heavy  taxes  on  the 
Arab  tribes,  and  of  seizing  their  lands,  hereditarily  transmitted,  without  remuneration,  b. 
order  to  found  a  European  settlement  on  it^ 

The  total  amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  thfe  colony  during  the  six  years  of  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud's  administration  amounted  to  105,000,000  fr.  (4,200,000/.). 

Since  1835,  a  portion  of  the.  produce  of  the  domaine  of  the  douanes,  and  of  divers  oon- 
tributions,  was  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  towns  and  corporations. 

Count  St.  Marie  informs  us.  that  5,000,000  fr.  (200,000/.)  are  spent  every  year  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  pay  the  troops  would  receive  if  in  France ;  2,000,000  (80,000/.) 
for  the  navy  ;  2,000,000  fr.  (80,000/.)  for  persons  employed  in  the  different  departraeots 
of  the  civil  service,  viz.  the  administration  of  the  interior,  of  ^nance,  of  the  police,  of 
rivers  and  forests,  and.  of  the  clergy  ;  finally,  1,1000,000  forming  a  secret  fund  for  presents 

*  See  A.  Gorguos'  Cours  d* Arabs  Vulgalre,  2  vols.  1849;  Bled  de  Bralne,-  Clef  ifo  la  PrononcSstiflo 
des  Idlomes  de  I'Algerie,  1S48;  Vvntura'r  French  and  Better  Dictfomnry;  Hodgson's  Acooitnt  efthe 
Berber  Language,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ainerioan  Phllotophieal  Society,  vol.  Iv.  1U4. 

f  A  report  addresaed  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  dated  August  11th,  1853.  ststea  that  tlw  law 
relating  to  customs  of  Jan.  11th,  L851,  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  Algeria,  by  uniting  more  eloaely  the 
interests  of  France  and  Its  colony.  But  this  law,  moreover,  contained  provisions  whose  gradual  de- 
velopment was  destined  to  procure  new  advantages  to  bothxxrantries.  The  implication  of  one  of  these 
provisions  is  "urgently  demanded  at  the  present  time,  namely,  the  establishment,  otdovatu*  on  the 
frontiers  of  Morocco  and  Tunis,  in  order  to  favour,  the  opening  of  a  land-tnde  with  those  eountiks, 
hitherto  closed.  It  has  also  appeared  desirable  to  lover  50  per  cent  the  duties  at  preeent  levied  oo  cer- 
tain produce  of  Morocco  and  Tunis  when  brought  into  Algeria  by  land.  St.  Amaud,  minister  of  war. 
proceeds  in  his  report  to  submit  to  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  a  project  of  a  deeree  concerning  the 
land-trade  of  Algeria.  This  decree,  which  has.  become  Isf,  contains  U  articles,  which,  among  otha 
enactments,  remove  the  prohibition  made  in  1843  on  the  produce  of  Morocco  and  Tunb,  though  it  is 
continued  on  the  produce  of  a  different  origin.  The  produce  of  Morocco  and  Tunis  must  pass  to  ths 
east  through  Soukara  and  Guelma,  through  Tebessa  and  Ain-Beida,  and  through  Biakara;  to  the 
west,  through  Lalla  Maghnla,  Tlemsen,  and  Nedrouma.  Douane  offices  and  bureaux  to  be  established 
at  or  near  Bona,  Guelma,  Constantina,  Ain-Beida,  and  Bisfcara  to  the  east ;  at  Rashgoun,  Tlemsen, 
and  Daya  to  the  west.  The  Saharlan  ftontier  will  be  closed  to  all  produce  not  the  growth  of  Algeria, « 
the  offspring  of  Algerian  industiy.    We  refer  to  this  important  deeree  for  further  particulars. 

}  Dawson  Boxrer,  p.  SSk 
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and  losses.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  10,000,000  fr.  (400,000/.)  annually,  or  200,000,000 
fr.  (8,000,000/.)  in  20  years.  Yet  this  does  not  represent  one- fourth  of  the  real  amount, 
ibr  the  547,500  deaths  must  be  considered  that  occurred  in  the  army  from  ^880  to  1845. 
Sach  of  these  soldiers  cannot  have  cost  less  than  274  fr.  (10/L  3s.  4d,)  at  the  hospital,  for 
clothing,  transport,  &c.  The  custom-house  duties  in  1845  brought  in  about  400,000  fr. 
^16,000/.)  per  annum.  Out  of  that  sum  the  salaries  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  cus- 
toms* service  must  be  paid.  There  is  no  tax  on  fixed  property  or  on  persons ;  and  the 
contributions  from  cattle,  levied  by  the  troops  on  the  Arab  tribes  cannot  be  considered  as 
receipts,  for  the  sale  of  the  cattle  produces  very  little,  and  the  money  thus  raised  is  usually 
distributed  among  the  soldiers,  not  much  to  their  advantage.  Specimens  of  this  are  given 
by  St.  Marie.* 

The  intricate  web  of  employes  is  condemned  as  a  serious  evil  by  St  Marie  and 
Borrer,  under  Louis  Philippe ;  and  this  host  of  locusts  is  still  flourishing  under  the  em- 
pire. In  the  year  1845,  24,000  dispatches  were  received  from  Paris  by  the  administration 
civile,  and  28,000  were  sent  to  Paris  by  this  branch  in  Algeria.  The  number  of  function- 
aries is  immense,  as  we  have  seen;  and  the  pay  of  the  corps  in  1846  about  600,000  fr. 
(24,000/.),  and  since  1830,  5,000,000  fr.  (200,000/.);  whilst  the  European  population 
over  whom  they  acted  only  amoimted  to  100,000  persons.  The  pay  of  the  native  troops 
in  1845  amounted  to  7,000,000  or  8,000*000  fr.  (820,000/.)t 

As  foretold  by  the  visitors  in  1844  and  1845,  there  was  a  financial  crisis  in  Algeria  in 
1846-7,  recorded  by  Mr.  Borrer,  when  the  interest  on  capital  rose  to  an  extravagant  pitch. 
This  distress  diminished  many  sources  of  revenue,  save  the  Arab  impdt,  whose  produce 
has  steadily  increased. 

The  financial  legislation  of  Algeria  has  undergone  great  changes,  especially  since 
1839.  In  September  1st,  1847,  the  director  of  finances  and  the  directors  of  the  interior 
and  of  public  works  were  suppressed.  Directors  of  civil  affitirs  were  appointed  in  each 
province,  uniting  the  functions  of  the  suppressed  directions ;  and  this  movement  decen- 
tralised the  administration  of  finances,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  prefects. 

The  Arab  impots  of  all  kinds,  minus  one-tenth,  have  passed  from  the  colonial  bud- 
get to  the  budget  of  the  state ;  and  the  colonial  budget  has  taken  the  name  of  local 
and  municipal  budget ;  and  both  budgets  have  been  centralised  in  the  hands  of  the  min- 
ister of  war,  who  is  the  only  manager  {ordcnnaieur)  of  the  local  and  municipal  diet,  and 
the  final  paymaster  of  all  expenses.:^ 

The  occupation  of  Algeria  by  the  French  appears  to  have  injured  French  trade  to 
Barbary  up  to  1838,  but  since  that  period  matters  have  gone  on  improving. 

•  P.  257. 

t  Borrer.  St  Marie  Informs  us  that  a  cerUin  offlcer  bought  a  house  for  300  Arancs  (12/.),  which  six 
months  after  he  let  for  government  service  at  an  annual  rent  of  4000  Arancs  (160/.)*  Usury  in  1845 
destroyed  the  trade  of  Algeria,  by  banishing  all  confidence,  ruining  the  unfortunate  borrowers.  Not 
a  day  passes  without  six  bills  being  stuck  up,  headed  with  bankruptcy.  If  persons  in  the  employ  of 
government  could  purchase  real  property  ostensibly,  there  would  be  more  regard  to  decorum.  They 
would  not  go  boldly  to  the  public  notaries,  and  sign  deeds  devoid  of  authenticity,  forms  for  lending 
money  at  20  or  25  per  cent  interest.  The  Jews  manage  better;  they  naake  up  the  rate  of  usury  by  bills 
of  exchange ;  this  at  least  is  more  modest  (p.  265).  Other  embanassments  tend  to  depress  commerce. 
For  instance,  whatever  is  required  for  the  army,  the  shipping  under  the  government,  has  to  be  accepted 
by  a  commission,  to  which  the  merchanU  invariably  offer  a  gratuity  to  prevent  articles  of  the  best 
quality  being  rejected  as  bad.  The  following  fact  is  an  illustration  of  this  abuse.  Six  vessels  laden 
with  coin  for  the  army  were  in  the  port.  A  commissioner  went  on  board  to  examine  the  cargoes,  which 
were  of  the  first  quality ;  but  the  consignee  not  having  paid  the  required  fee,  they  were  rejected.  The 
government,  It  was  understood,  would  have  taken  them  at  17  francs  (lis.  2d.)  per  measure.  But  on 
change  next  day,  they  were  purchased  all  at  30  francs  (1/.  4«.)  per  measure ;  and  within  a  fortnight  the 
government  was  negotiating  for  that  same  com  at  32  francs  (W.  5s.  lOd.),  the  new  owner  having  taken 
care  to  get  It  inspected  by  the  right  persons,  in  this  case  the  transaction  was  good  for  trade,  because 
the  article  was  in  great  demand ;  but  it  must  often  be  very  ruinous. 

t  Tableau,  p.  400. 

GG 
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On  the  7th  December,  1835,  the  legal  interest  was  made  10  per  cent,  in  the  hope  cf 
calling  in  competition,  and  cheapness  in  capitals;  and  from  good  information  Bar^i: 
Baude  learnt  that  loans  gratuitous  in  appearance  Taried  in  interest  from  25  to  50  per 
cent* 

But  passing  to  the  middle  ages,  we  are  strongly  remuided  of  the  glorious  union  of  aa 
enlightened  freedom  and  a  humanising  commerce  in  the  annals  of  unhappy  Itidy.  Befor? 
foreigners  had  trodden  her  spirit  in  the  -dust,  and  the  church  had  crushed  the  elementt 
of  her  national  greatness,  the  republics  of -Italy  sent  forth  their  active  commercial  fleets. 
manned  by  hardy  mariners  of  the  Columbus  and  Gioja  stamp,  who  bravely  ploughed  the 
Mediterranean,  and  enriched  their  native  land  with  the  produce  of  the  East  and  Sooth : 
while  they  enlightened  Europe  with  the  remnants  of  the  Greek  fire  smouldering  at  Byxaii:- 
tium.  In  those  palmy  days,  Pisa  and  Siene  reckoned  above  100,OOU  happj  eitiyers 
within  their  walls,  who,  thanks  to  the  wholesome  agitation  of  democratic  forma,  wer^ 
saved  from  the  stagnation  of  '  orderJ*  Industry  and  science  marched  in  tlie  road  of  pro- 
gress ;  and  Italy,  in  the  dark  ages,  pioneered  the  road  of  Europe  to  the  lighL  But  impe- 
rial France  had  not  then  strangled  liberty  at  its  birth  :  imperial  Austria  and  the  Iloman 
Pontiff  had  not  conspired  in  emasculating  the  progeny  of  the  GracchL 

Baron  Baude,  speaking- of  Algeria,  says  this  coast  once  flourished  commercially.  The 
greatness  of  Carthage  had  no  other  basis  than  commerce :  at  each  page  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians you  find  traces  of  the  riches  of  towns  which  have  afterwards  &llen  into  the  last 
state  of  misery.  Such  were,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algeria,  Bedja  (whose  nuu-keta  at< 
tracted  a  crowd  of  Italian  merchants)^  and  Adrumetua,  Thapsus,  besides  Utica,  on  which 
Cssar  could  impose  in  passing  a  contribution  of  13,000,000  sesterces  (2,665,000  fr. 
or  106,600^).f 

The  history -of  the  treaties  of  eommerce  with  Africa^ is  very  interesting.  At  4he  end 
of  the  tenth  century  the  navigators  of  Pisa  had  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  sultans 
of  Egypt  and  Damascus:  in  1167,  being  driven  from  the  Levant  and  Sicily,  they  sent  as 
their  first  consul  the  famous  Cocco  Griffi  to  the  Emir  of  Bugia,  and  to  Abdallah  Boc- 
coras,  sultan  of  Tunis.  Prom  that  period  dates  their  establishment  on  the  ooaat  of  North- 
western Africa.  The  archives  of  Florence  possets  the  treaty  in  Italian  and  Aiabie  that 
was  concluded  on  the  14th  of  the  month  Hreval,  in  the  year  662  of  the  Hegira»  between 
the  Pisans  and  the  Khalifa.    Ultramontane  barbarism  and  bigotry,  however,  eventually 

*  Baron  Baude,  Ul,  p.  7. 

The  history  of  the  commerce  of  north-westem  Africa  is  a  matter  of  deep  Interest,  and  no  treat  It 
in  detail  would  tiespass  too  mnch  oaonr  space.  Ve  have  alluded  to  the  trade*  of  Carthage  in  the 
chapter  on  hiRtory;  and  it  will  suffice  us  here  to  refer  the  reader  to  Heeren's  valuable  work,  J7<#er- 
tiofu  on  UiePoUUet,  Intereourut  and  Trade  o/tht  Aneieni  Nationt  of  Africa;  only  remarUag  that 
this  favoured  region  was  once  a  garden,  the  granary  of  Europe,  and  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  organised 
system  of  eitoteric  and  exoteric  commerce.  Caravani  have  for  ages  ploughed  the  desert,  tninglng 
gold,  ivory,  and  slaves  to  the  north  coast;  whilst  vessels  freighted  with  the  kixurlea  af  India, 
spices  of  Araby,  the  firuits  of  the  Levant,  and  the  amber  of  Persia,  have  crowded  the  ports  of  Carthage 
and  Hippo  In  the  most  remote  ages. 

In  ancient  times,  observes  Baron  Baude,  Carthage  carried  on  commerce  with  the  whole  known 
world ;  and  Dr.  Russel  asserts  that  at  the  time  Carthage  was  most  flourishing,  she  traded  northwanis 
directly  to  Britain,  and  Indirectly  to  the  Baltic ;  southwards  to  the  Gambia  by  sea,  and  by  eazavans 
far  into  the  interior  of  Aflrica;  whilst  eastwards  she  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  pans 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  the  mother-city,  Tyre,  obtained  the  produce  of  India.  She  may 
have  purchased  slaves  too  from  the  Grecian  slave-dealers.  Her  commerolal  relations  would  thus  hai  e 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  known  world,  and  would  only  have  been  surpassed  by  those  of  modem 
Europe  since,  the  discovery  of  Ameriea,  and  efthe  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Dr.  RusseTs  Barbary  BUtes,  Ed.  Cab.  Cyd.  p.  22.  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  27,  p.  22i. 
See  Herodotus  on  the  trade  of  Carthage,  p.  80.  Heeren*s  Historical  Researches,  vol.  i.  <p.  I7S.  Haerea's 
Reflections  on  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  AfHca,  p.  M. 

t  We  find  that  '*  oppMum  Numidarum,  nomine  Vaga,  forum  rerum  venalium  maxime  edebratnn : 
nbi  et  Incolere  et  mereari  eonsueverant  Italic!  gentls  multl  mortalea"  (Jug.  47.).  For  Btd}^  sea  Casaar. 
de  Bell.  Atr.  97.    Barbie  du  Bocage's  Sallust,  Diet.  Geogr.  p.  202. 
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destroyed  the  prosperity  of  this  trade ;  and  amidst  the  severe  struggle  of  the  following 
century's  crusade,  the  Pisan  flag  almost  disappeared  from  the  Mediterranean. 

We  shall  insert  helow  a  few  tables  from  the  French  official  documents  to  show  the 
state  of  imports  and  exports  and  of  navigation  in  the  colony  from  1831  to  1846.* 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  imports,  most  alimentary  matters  have  been  imported  in 
increased  quantities  from  foreign  countries.  Materials  such  as  wood,  coal,  &c.,  are 
almost  exclusively  foreign  imports,  whilst  manufactured  goods  proceed  almost  entirely 
fronn  France. 

Algiers  alone  engrosses  three-fifths  of  the  commercial  movement.  Oran  presents 
the  most  satisfactory  results;  the  imports  at  Phillppeville  are  steadily  progressing, 
and  those  of  Bona  are  about  stationary.  Mers-el-Kebir  is  becoming  an  important 
emporium.f 

It  appears  that,  in  1834»  437  ships  entered  the  port  of  Gibraltar  and  385  left  it,  whilst 
527  anchored  in  its  roads.  1200  vessels  are  reported  to  pass  each  year  before  Mers-el- 
Kebir,  the  best  Algerian  port. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1839,  the  Arabs  possessed  88  boats  of  1123  tons  burden^ 
and  493  sailoft,  besides  405  sail6rs  and  60  ships  of  69^  tons  in  the  ports  not  occupied 
by  the  French.  The  number  of  sandals  frequenting  the  ports  of  Algeria  was,  m  1838, 
1329;  in  1839,  1391*: 


*  JteceipU  of  Cu$iom$. 


Yearn. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Accessory 
teoeipto. 

Navigation. 

Total. 

1831 
1887 
1844 
1846 
184§ 

fr.        c 

281,717    3 

764,902  12 

1,292.213  71 

2.417,151  71 

1,613,035  55 

fr.  c. 
11,592  74 

6,305  24 
12.544  99 

8,769  98 
14,186  32 

fr.        c. 
9.138  14 
1.278  68 
1.113  46 
14,151  99 
8,321   76 

fr.        c 
22.000    0 
220,694  12 
548,102  43 
868,477  62 
409,291  37 

fr.         c. 

324,447  91 

990.419  99 

1,853.974  59 

3,306.551  30 

2,074,835    0 

The  sum-total  of  the  commercial  movement  in  1&45  was  109,851,423  fr.  (4,394,056/.  19«.  Id,)    The 
amount  y>^  merchandise  transported  by  sea  under  the  French  and  foreign  flags  in  1846  was : 
In  French  bottoms         .       .    87,304,195  fr.  (3,492, 107/. ),  or  72  per  cent, 
in  foreign  ditto      .       .       .    33,196,266  fr.  (1,327,850/.),  or  28  per  cent. 

t  France  has  almost  monopolised  the  river  trade,  and  the  Imports  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and 
Bnen  tissues. 

The  merchandise  derived  from  French  ports  amounted,  in  1846,  to  a  total  of  11,906.753  tn. 
(476,270/.);  whereof  563,832  fr.  (2?, 953/.)  were  merchandise  from  the  French  colonies,  and  11,842,921  fr. 
(861,720/.)  were  foreign  goods.  The.  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Algeria  amounted,  in  1846,  to 
9,043,000  fr.  (453,716/.  17«.  7d.)  The  exports  of  oil,  which  are  some  of  the  most  important,  fell  off  in 
1846,  owing  to  a  bad  crop;  and  that  of  wool,  owing  to  an  epidemic  among  the  native  flocks.  Thn 
branches  of  export  trade  that  have  the  most  improved  are  raw  hides,  leeches,  silk  in  cocoons,  me- 
dicinal herbs,  raw  cork  from  Mount  Edough,  and  leaf  tobacco.  The  exports  from  Mers-el-Kebir  stand 
first  on  the  list.  Bona  stood  third  in  1846^  and  La  Calle  fifth. 

England  exported,  in  1846,  249,580  fr.  worth  more  than  in  1845,  consisting  entirely  in  manufac- 
tured tobacco  carried  from  Mers-el-Kebir  to  Gibraltar.    (Tableau,  1849>50,  Douanes,  p.  454.) 

I  In  the  9th  century  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs  established  tlhemiielves  at  Malta;  in  the  10th  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  at  length  in  Spain.  The  Balearic  Islands  were  conquered 
and  settled  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  captUfed  Majorca  (b.c.  406),  whence  they  were  expelled  200 
years  afterwards  during  the  second  tannic  war.  These  islands  were  subsequently  conquered  by  Gun- 
derie,  king  of  the  Vandals  (a.d.  427),  who  passed  from  Spain  to  Africa  (429).  and  made  themselves 
roasters  of  Hippone  in  435;  but  whose  empire  was  destroyed  by  Belisarius  (a.n.  534).  The  Balearie 
Islands,  which  were  again  conquered  by  the  Arabs  (a.s.  797),  were  ultimately  attached  to  the  crown 
of  Arragon  in  1229  by  Don  Jayme.  Port  Mahon  was  captured  by  Khaireddin  in  1525.  and  occnpied 
tvrice  by  the  English,  from  1708  to  1756,  and  from  1798  to  1802;  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the  French 
amis  under  the  Due  da  Rioheliett  and  M.  de  la  Gallsonniere,  July  7th,  1756.  Smollett,  vol.  ill.  c.  xxv. 
p.  242.    Baron  Baude,  vol.  L  p.  45-6.    The  sailors  of  Ivica  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Algiers  in  the 
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The  latest  analysis  of  Algerian  navigation  presents  the  following  results : 


Years. 

French. 

Algerian. 

Foreign. 

Total.            1 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

ShJps. 

Tons. 

1831 
1835 
1837 
1844 
1846 
1848 

123 
341 
1129 
2362 
2523 
2151 

28,5*24 
100,202 
216,028 
2 '.7,036 
209,992 

495 
1032 
1510 
150S 
1846 

3,984 
13,211 
23,340 
23,587 
26,145 

215 
1254 
1204 
2281 
8078 
2117 

103.732 
114.664 
183,325 
363.182 
145,042 

338 

2090 

3365 
615S 

7ior 

6114 

136,240 
128.077 
422,693 
533,805 
381,179 

The  most  numerous  bottoms  are  the  French,  and  after  them  the  Greek,  owing  to  ti;-: 
importation  of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  English  and  Spanish  bottoms  have  some- 
what fallen  off  since  1848,  owing  to  the  slackening  of  the  trade  with  those  countriea.* 

Around  Bona,  Djidjelli,  CoUo,  Philippeville,  and  especially  La  Calle  and  Tabarc^, 
have  been,  are,  or  will  be,  the  chief  settlements  for  coral  fishing.  Tabarca  belongs  to 
Tunis;  but  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  August  1830  gives  the  French  the  rigbt  of 
fishery  as  far  as  Cape  Negro,  and  7  leagues  (I7jk  miles)  beyond. 

From  Cape  Bon  to  the  Zeffimine  isles,  for  300  leagues  (750  miles)  there  is  a  f^i 
field  and  good  chance  for  fishing  it.f 


present  day.  This  little  island  alone  has  20,000  inhabitants,  and  60  or  60  xebecs  (Mediterranean  enft 
rigged  with  lateen  sails).  lb.  toI.  iii.  p.  91.  They  were  rather  populations  than  armies  that  went 
there,  and  they  must  have  had  a  considerable  naval  maletiei.  They  also  carried  on  at  that  time  as  «x* 
tensive  a  coral  fishery  as  the  French  do  at  the  present  time. 

•  One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  maritime  commerce  on  the  coast  of  NoTth-westem  Africa 
is  the  coral  fishery.  The  space  set  apart  for  the  fishery  is  situated  between  Cap  Roux  and  the  C»f 
de  Fer.  All  the  French  coral-boaU  come  from  Corsica;  but  though  they  have  no  duty  to  pay,  they  da 
not  seem  to  gain  more  than  the  others.  All  the  Sardinian  gondolas  sUrt  from  Rapallo  at  six  leagues 
from  Genoa,  and  they  are  either  commanded  or  accompanied  by  the  proprietor.  The  expense  cfitdBg 
out  is  sometimes  shared  between  fifty  persons,  and  amounts  to  about  800  fir.  (321.)  per  boat.  Esc& 
shareholder  gets  a  part  of  the  clear  produce  of  the  flsheiy.  Two  parts  revert  to  the  boat,  l|tothe 
patron  or  master,  and  1  to  each  of  the  saOors ;  a  part  gives  about  200  ft.  (8/.)  profit.  The  Genoese  ut 
the  most  enterprising  fishers,  being  still  sea-dogs,  somewhat  of  the  old  Columbus  school.  Most  of 
the  Tuscan  boats  belong  to  ship-proprietors  {des  armateurs)  of  Leghorn;  and  their  crews  consist  partlf 
of  men  ftom  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Naples,  and  partly  of  men  from  the  vintage,  after  their  work  it 
over  in  the  winter.  The  latter  go  for  70  cents  (sevenpencc)  per  day.  If  the  boat  founders,  the  capitsi 
is  lost.  The  money  advanced  on  the  armament  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  4500  tr.  (180/.)  per  boat,  at 
a  profit  of  2^  per  cent  per  month.  The  patron  is  paid  600  fr.  (20/.)  for  the  Whole  fishery ;  the  cosninoo 
sailors  147  fr.  (5/.  19«.  2d.) 

A  few  boats  attend  from  Sicily ;  but  Torre  del  Greco,  under  Vesuvius,  is  the  seat  of  the  most  con- 
siderable trade.  The  proprietors  generally  go  themselves  with  the  boats,  and  a  new  Neapolitan  boat 
is  worth  800  ducats  or  33C0  fr.  (140/.);  the  construction  is  perfect;  and  the  material,  consisting  of  osk< 
is  excellent.  80O  or  900  fr.  (32/.  to  36/.)  per  boat  is  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  summer  flshexy,  which 
begins  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  ends  on  the  30th  of  September.  But  the  expenses  last  eight  months. 
The  amount  of  coral  fished  in  1839  amounted  to  13,805  kilogrammes  (30371  lbs.);  the  duty  on  it  «*> 
138,074  fr.  In  1838,  33,080  kilogrammes  (72,776  lbs.)  were  fished  by  245  boaU,  with  a  profit  of 
282,884  fr.  (15,315/.  10«.  \0d.)  The  coral  is  classed  into  six  qualities,  the  price  varying  at  Leghorn  for 
the  last  15  years  as  follows  :— 

Per  kilogramme  (2*20  »*.  aroirdupoU). 

Moutri from    U  fr.  71  c.  (12*.  3d.)  to  19  fr.  4  c.  (15«.  lOjrf.) 

Sousmontre „       11  fr.  40  c   (9#.  6d.)  to  15  fr.  20  c.  (12«.  8d.) 

Exart 5fr.      c.  (4#.  6id.)  to  6  fr.  72  c.  (5#.  7d.) 

Barbaresco „  8  fr.  36  c.  (2«.  Q^d.) 

Tcnegliatura „  8  fr.  36  c.  (2*.  did.)  to  2  fr.  72  c.  (2#.  3d.) 

TerraUle  flottante  .    •    .    .     „  1  fr.  63  c.  {Is.  i^d.) 

f  The  latest  sutistlcs  of  the  coral  fishery,  according  to  the  Tableau  (p.  540),  present  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing results :— - 
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The  coral  fishery,  as  previously,  was  carried  on  in  1848  in  the  sea  near  Bona  and 
La  Calle,  the  attempts  in  the  western  waters  not  having  succeeded.  Most  of  the  produce 
went,  as  usual,  to  Tuscany  and  Naples ;  and  the  fishermen  consisted  chiefly  of  Tuscans  and 
Neapolitans. 

The  Leghorn  dealers  send  much  coral  to  Russia ;  the  rest  goes  to  GalUcia,  to  India, 
to  China,  and  Japan  hy  London,  and  to  Morocco.  They  have  agents  in  all  those  coun- 
triesy — the  enterprising  progeny  of  Marco  Polo  on  all  hands  vindicating  their  right  to 
liberty  and  independence  by  the  light  and  learning  they  have  shed  over  northern  bar- 
barians. Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence  in  girding  the  earth  with  relays  of 
"  Lombards,*'  who  spread  civilisation  and  humanity  through  trade  to  the  walls  of  China 
and  Jeddo,  by  means  of  a  worm's  refuse ;  whilst  at  home  their  unhappy  land  is  trampled 
under  the  foot  of  the  stranger,  as  a  reward  for  their  cosmopolitan  energies.  Yet  com- 
pensation is  the  law  of  eternity ;  and  Italian  traders  may  yet  turn  the  tables  on  czars 
and  kaisers. 

The  large  round  coral  is  sent  to  Russia,  the  pink  of  the  first  quality  to  China,  that  of 
inferior  quality  to  Poland,  the  barbaresca  and  roba  ehiara  to  India.  The  Algerian  Jews 
employ  per  annum  about  200,000  fr.  (8000Z.)  worth,  which  they  prepare  and  send  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.* 

Beautiful  is  the  provision  made  by  Providence  to  meet  the  wants  of  progressive 
humanity.  Reason  and  industry  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  universe,  and  a  wise  direction 
of  power  would  strew  the  earth  with  afiAuenoe.  Chemistry,  the  child  of  Arabia,  is  giving 
us  the  sovereignty  of  the  mineral  kingdom  and  the  gases;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  will  soon  bow  to  our  sway,  and  that  man  will  be  monarch  of  all  that 
he  surveys. 

The  coast  of  Algeria  is,  particularly  in  its  eastern  part,  one  of  the  most  fishy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  tunny  fishery  formed  in  ancient  times  the  riches  of  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  islands  of  Greece.  The  tunny,  by  a  divinely  im- 
planted and  infallible  instinct,  follows  with  avidity  the  migrations  of  those  kinds  on  which 
it  preys.  The  shoals  of  tunny  formerly  entered  the  Mediterranean  in  March  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  they  then  used  to  follow  the  coast  of  Spain  to  the  vicinity  of 
Carthagena,  occasioning  an  immense  prosperity  to  that  part  of  the  country,  whose 
population  lived  on  the  doomed  fish,  like  the  silk-worm  on  the  mulberry- leaf.  But  since 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755,  they  have  left  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  to  approach  that 
of  Africa.    The  regency  of  Tunis  alone  has  thought  of  profiting  by  this  change. 

Passing  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  colony,  we  shall  still  tread  on  the  heel  of  Italians, 
who,  on  the  pathless  deep  and  on  the  trackless  sands,  had  boldly  sounded  the  unknown  in 
search  of  fame  and  wealth,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  slumbered  and  slept  a  com- 
mercial and  social  death,  save  the  republican  Hanse  Towns  and  Flemings,  the  Albigeois 
Socialists,  and  the  democratic  Arragonese  and  Catalans. 

Before  the  French  occupation,  the  Regency  had  its  local  caravans ;  thus  every  time 
that  travellers  went  from  one  town  to  another,  they  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
troops,  if  possible,  or  they  formed  associations  for  mutual  protection.    This  organisation 


Yean. 

Number  of  BoaU. 

Proximate  value 
of  the  fishery. 

CuBtoms. 

French. 

Neapolitan. 

Sardinian. 

Tuscan. 

1840 

1844 

18^8 

1 
3 

2 

43 

12S) 

118 

13 

20 

15 

98 
47 

18 

ft. 

666,430 

1,387,000 

/     794,600 

I  £31.784 

ft.       c. 

102,524  40 

217,673  20 

r  128,400     0 

I     £5136 

Total  of  boat*  in  1848,154.                                                             1 

•  Baron  Baude,  vol.  i.  c.  vL ;  Blofeld ;  St.  Marie. 
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led  to  periodical  rendezvous,  like  ih^  fain  of  tl^  middl^^  ages  in  Europe.     All  the 
caravans  from  the  interior  of  Africa  regulate  their  movements  by  the  Great  Moghrebin 
Kafila,  which  proceeds  annually  from  Fas  to  Mecca,  leavii^  thn  Atlas  to  the  north,  and 
which,  since  the  French  advances  south,  has  continually  swerved  more  into  the  desert.* 
From  Fez  to  Gadamez,  in  the  regency  of  Tunis,  this  caravan  divides  itself  into  several 
branches,  each  of  which  drops  passengers  and  goods  for  transverse  caravans.     In  this 
nyinner  a  chain  of  relations  is. formed  throughout  all  parts  of  North  Africa.     The  Pisans 
joined  themselves  tp.this  chain,  and  accompanied  the  caravans  more  adventurously  than 
the  countrymen  of  La  Peyrouse  and  Mungo  Park.     There  were  three  chief  pointis  for 
t^e  starting  or  intersection  of  caravans  outward  and  homeward  bqund:  1,  Constantina ; 
2,  Or^an ;  3,  Medeah.     The  pqint  of  jimctioi)  of. the  caravaQS  of  Constantina  and  Algiers, 
OTj  more  accurat/ely  speaking,  Medeah,  with  the  great  caravap  fi^om  Fas  to  Mecca,  was  at 
Ouerghela,  the  most  southern  town  qf  the  Regency  of  Algeria.     It  is  150  leagues  (375 
miles)  from  the  coast,  and  2°  of  east  longitude  froip  P^is.     Leo  Africanus,  describing 
it,  says :  i*  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  built  in  the  desert,  of  Numidia,  surrounded  with  a 
wall  of  raw  bricks,  filled  with  beautiful  bouses,  and  ^ell  people4.with  workmen;  and  its 
inhabitants  are  very  rich.   Most  of  the  people  are  black,"  he  adds :  '*  not  through  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  but  because  they  have  commonly  commerce  with  black  slaves,  which 
occasions  their  breeding  some  fine  children."     Here  we  have  another  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  a  mild  system  of  slavery,  advocated  by  philanthropy  and  physiology  as  a 
valuable  means  of  emancipating  the  genuine  negroes  through  a  noble  cross-breed,  forming 
a  bridge  for  them  to  civilisation,  and  a  link  between  white  and  black.     Leo  continues, 
speakipg  of  the  mulatto, citizens  of  Ouerghela:  **  They  are  pleasant  and  liberal,  and  very 

•  Le  Grand  Desert.    "  Since  the  Christians  have  appeared  in  the  Sahara,  as  soon  as  the  Great  Ca. 
ravan  recches  their  naeridian,  it  strikes  m^ch  farther  south,  by  Guelea,  Ouargla,  Souf,  and  Touxer 
whereas  it  used  to  pass  to  tjxe  north  of  the  Djebel-amour,  and  by  £l-Aghrouat"  (p.  121).  See  also  Baioo 
Baude* 
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Icind  to  strangers,  because  they  could  obtain  nothing  without  their  aid ;  all  necessaries, 
such  as  grain,  salt- meat,  suet,  cloth,  linen,  arms,  knives,  and  every  material,  coming  from 
abroad.  They  have  the  same  veneration  for  their  lord  as  if  he  were  a  king ;  he  has  for 
bis  g^uard  about  2000  horse,  and  his  revenue  is  about  150,000  ducats  (25,714/.  58.)."* 
Dapper  adds  that,  independent  of  the  contributions,  the  Sbeiklu  of  Ouerghela  gave  every 
year  thirty  bhck  slaves  to  the  Pasha  of  Algeria. +. 

£very  summer  the  flocks  that  people  those  regions  transmigrate  to  seek  pastures  in 
the  north,  and  escape  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and  sand.  The  disposition  of  the  soil 
being,  in  countries  governed  by  the  Koran,  an  attribute  to  the  sovereignty,  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  Christendom,  the  people  being  sovereign,  these  migrations  only  take  place  with 
the  consent  of  the  beys,  and  under  conditions  of  tribute.  Like  Tuggurt,  the  inhabitants 
of  Zaab  require  corn  from  Constantina. 

South  of  Constantina  the  camel  Is  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  nature  of  the 
country;  to  the  north. of  that  city  you  And  roads,  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden  of 
Burope.  Thus  the  means^of  transport  and  the  produce  are  quite  dissimilar  between  these 
two  regions.     One  overflows  with  corn,  the  other  is  without  it.^ 

The  town  of  Constantina  brings  an  important  contingent  to  the  barter  trade  of  Algeria 
by  its  industry.  Its  inhabitants  manufacture  the  clothes  and  chaussures  (or  hose)  of  the 
people  of  the  Zaab  country,  and  the  harness  of  their- horses ;  and  its  weavers,  tanners,, 
shoemakers,  and  sadlers  are  organised  into  corporations,  showing  the  ineradicable  instinct 
in  human  nature  for  association  and  ateliers  nationaux.  You  may  reckon  in  Coastantina 
almost  as  many  spinners  as  there  are  women ;  and  it  is  from  tlieir  hands  that  issue  those 
solid  and  light  burnouses,  whose  elegance  none  of  our  European  dresses  can  equal. 
Strange  that  the  progeny  of  die  meteors-  of  the  desert,  with  a  dash  of  Berber  blood, 
should  have  achieved  the  dreams  of  Louis  Blanc,  and  put  Manchester  to  the  blush. 
The  gandouras  of  Constantina  are  very  beautiful  stuffi  of  silk  and  linen ;  its  carpets  are 
more  valuable  than  those  of  the  Levant ;  and  before  the  French  occupation,  60,000  haick» 
left  the  town  per  annum,  without  steam-looms :  but  what  power  can  match  industry,  or- 
what  machine  is  peer  to  the  hand!§     The  activity  of  these  local  industries  has  of  course- 


•  Description  of  Africa»  vol.  iv«   A  Venetian  dncat.Ia  equal  to  d«.  54,, 

t  Folio,  Amstesdam,  1686.  Ouerghela  is  like  a  port  on  the  brink  of  the  desert.  .  Its  standing  popur 
lation  is  about  1000  persons,  but  the  concourse  of  travellers  makes  it  run  up  to  several  thousand  tents. 
The  distance  from  Constantina  to  Ouerghela  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  intermediate  towns 
of  Biskara  and  Tuggurt;  the  latter  of  which  is  45  leagues  (112  miles)  north-east  of  Ouerghela,  and  is 
the  Turaphylum  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ticarta  of  Gramaye,  and  the  Teehort  of  Leo  Afticanus.  (Baron 
Bande,  vol.  ill.  p.  .43.).  At  the  time  of  the.  latter  author,  the  country  of  Tuggurt  paid  to  the  sultan  (7) 
of  Tunis  a  tribute  of  60,000  ducats.  (867  W.  8«.)  The  sheikh's  revenue  was  130,000  ducats  (22,750/.). 
Leo,  who  gives  these  details,  had  lived  at  Tuggurt  in  familiarity  with  the  sheikh,  and  what  he  relates 
about  the  abundance  of  dates,  ftc.  Is  still  perfectly  exact.  (Africs  Descriptio.)  Under  the  Turks,  a 
detachment  of  a  dosen  Janissaries  went  every  year  from  Biskara  to  Tuggurt  to  receive  the  tribute. 
This  town  is  now  a  considerable  market  for  gold-dust ;  but  the  objects  of  exportation  that  the  merchants 
of  the  interior  collect  there  are  almost  exclusively  directed  on  Tunis. 

t  Baude,  v.  iii.  p.  43.  Borrer.  Ezplor.  Scient.  Etudes  sur  la  G^ograpfale  et  le  Commerce  de  I'Alg^- 
lie  mSridionale,  par  £.  Carette.  Dawson  Borrer,  who  estimates  the  Tell  at  16  million  hectares,  com- 
putes that  it  would  admit  one  person  to  every  hectare,  whilst  in  France  the  population  is  only  two  in- 
dividuals to  eveiy  three  hectaxes,  owing  to  the  greater  richness  and-fertility  of  the  African  soil.  Thus 
the  Tell  alone,  under  favourable  circumstances,  might  easily  support  16,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Nearly 
nil  the  Sabarian  tribes  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the  Tell.  In  winter  they  have  water  on  the  southern 
plateaux  and  plains,  but  at  the  end  of  spring  they  come  northward  and  reach  the  Tell  about  harvest- 
time.  There  they  remain  in  their  black  tents^during  the  summer  heats,  and  an  active  commerce  is 
carried  on  during  their  stay;  but  when  the  summer  is  at  an  eiid»  thcgr  depart,  and  go  home  about  ^e, 
middle  of  October,  when  the  dates  are  ripe.  (p.  236  ) 

{  Though  the  hand  may  be  a  slower  machine  than  many  others,  we  have  overwhelming  proofs  that 
its  productions  are  the  best,  from  the  illiuninated  missals  of  medieval  monks  to  the  exquisitely  tem> 
pered,  carved,  and  worked  blades  of  modem  Cireassia  and  of  hiitorical  Damascus.  Revelations  of . 
Rusiia,  vol  ii.  pp.  312-13.  The  silks  and  satins  manufactured  at  Brouasa,  in  degraded  and  vile  Turkey,. 
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diminished  one-half  since  1837,  the  date  of  the  French  conquest,  the  reign  of  order,  tzi 
the  triumph  of  civilisation. 

In  the  province  of  Oran,  as  in  that  of  Constantina,  the  corn-lands  are  all  on  df 
northern  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  populations  of  Angad  come  there  to  get  \ht-: 
provisions.  The  caravans  ofTaiilet  arrived  formerly  with  hodies  of  two  or  three  thousail 
camels,  hringing  negroes,  wool,  feathers,  ivory,  drugs,  gold-dust,  and  carrying:  back  c(»^ 
clothes,  and  other  European  merchandise  from  the  Tell  of  the  province  of  Oran.  Tb? 
tribes  to  the  east  of  Oran  and  those  of  the  Sahara  of  that  province  are  very  rich  in  cauh, 
of  which  they  formerly  furnished  great  quantities  to  Spain  and  Gibraltar. 

The  country  of  the  Mozabites  and  of  the  Biskris  produces  little  corn»  but  is  rich  h 
dates,  in  land,  in  cattle.     It  is  a  kind  of  terrestrial  archipelago ;  it  is  scattered  with  oAsci 
severed  from  each  other  by  a  sea  of  sand ;  it  advances  as  a  promontory  into  the  desert, 
and  the  caravans  of  Nigritia  seek  to  reach  it  by  its  southern  part,  t.e.  by  Ouerghela,  or  hj 
Gardeyah.*     Biskris,  Mozabites,  and  £l-Aghrouaths,  emigrating  part  of  their  lives,  like 
the  Savoyards,  and  come  to  Algiers.     Not  being  tlie  slaves  of  a  hypocritical  priesthood 
or  of  a  degrading  idolatry',  nor  infected  by  the  shallow  prose  of  scepticism,  they  hate 
obtained  a  reputation  in  Africa  for  their  fidelity  and  their  industrious  habits.      Their 
honesty  is  also  proverbial ;  and  unlike  Europe,  the  Sahara  can  preserve  the  moral  qualicie?, 
even  when  rewarded  by  wealth  and  ornamented  by  learning.     But  this  godly  simpUcitr 
of  the  desert  will  probably  soon  disappear  before  the  march  of  Christian  intellect.     Thefe 
Saharians  bring  back  the  gains  of  their  labour  and  economy,  and  some  of  the  tribes  have 
become  very  rich. 

The  beauty,  fertility,  and  cultivation  of  the  territory  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  ibe 
Roman  conquest,  and  till  the  irruption  of  Genseric,  are  attested  by  classical  pens ;  and 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  care  bestowed  on  agriculture  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  wrote  many  ingenious  treatises  on  that  subject,  now  lost.f     Not  so  Numidia.    At 
the  time  when  the  Romans  first  entered  into  relations  with  that  country,  the  Kabylec^  *r&a 
are  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  you  see 
them  in  the  present  day,  their  fertile  country  abounding  in  nothing  but  wild  animals. 
In  his  long  and  glorious  reign  Massinissa  succeeded  in  drawing  his  subjects  (rom  thievish 
habits ;  he  made  soldiers  and  labourers  of  them,  and  renewed  "  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Nor  were  his  labours  extinguished  at  his  death.    When  subsequently  the  army  of  Metelh 
marched  against  Jugurtha,  it  found,  in  places  where  the  French  troops  would  now  die 
of  hungrer,  numerous  and  clear  signs  of  g^eat   agricultural  prospeHty.      The  fields, 
were  covered  with  labourers  and  flocks;  tlie  magistrates  of  the  towns  and  country  came 
to  offer  to  the  Romans  com,  provisions,  and  means  of  transport^    In  the  middle  ages 
these  same  regions  presented  a  flourishing  cultivation.    At  the  very  gate  of  Bugia,  among 
the  Kabyles,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Soumah,  you  may  see  fields  regularly  bounded 
and  as  well  cultivated  as  many  in  Europe.     The  Arab  agriculture  approaches  nearer  that 
of  the  pastoral  state  of  society.     They  still  live  in  tents,  where  the  Romans  had  their 
most  solid  constructions.    Except  near  the  towns,  the  tillage  of  ground  was,  with  a  few 


are  also  auperior  to  the  best  In  the  Western  and  Christian  countries  of  Europe.    See  Spencer's  Travels 
in  European  Turkey,  1851,  pp.  22-3. 

•  Full  particulars  relating  to  the  tracks  followed  by  the  earavaus  Sxom  Soudan  to  tlie  Sahara  vfll 
be  found  in  the  Grand  Desert,  by  General  Daumas. 

t  Diodorus  Siculus  on  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  p.  79.  Polybius,  p.  80.  Remains  of  the  Carths- 
ginian  treatise  on  Agriculture  are  fouiul  in  Pliny's  works.  They  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Soli- 
nus.    Dr.  Russel,  pp.  7,  8. 

}  Strabo,  Geogr.  17.  Cum  regionem  uberem  colcrent,  nisi  quod  feria  abundahat.  Ipse  intepto 
atque  infesto  exercitu  in  Ntunidiam  prooedit;  ubi  contra  belli  faciem,  tuguria  plena  hominum,  pecors 
eultoresque  in  agris  erant.  (Sail.  Jug.  46.)  .  .  .  Is  enim  Numidas  civUes  el  agricoias  reddidit,  et  loc» 
latxocinioium  eos  milltiam  docuit.  (ibid.)    Baude,  v.  ii.  p.  225. 
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exceptions,  a  grant  from  the  sovereign  to  the  whole  tribe ;  the  only  individual  property 
was  the  flock,  the  tent  and  its  furniture ;  the  tillage  given  to  the  land  only  gave  a  right 
to  its  harvest,  and  the  next  year  the  same  field  returned  to  common  pasture.  Here 
we  meet  another  paradox, — Communism  in  vogue  among  the  aristocratic  A  rabs.  But  the 
French,  like  Moliere's  doctor,  who  knew  not  where  the  heart  was,  ont  change  tout  oeUt, 
and  we  presume  that  law-suita  will  soon  flourish  as  actively  in  Algeria  as  in  Christendom ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  the  blessing  of  an  Arab  court  of  chancery 
some  fine  day.  Pasturage  lasted  all  the  year  there,  and  men  lived  in  independence  on 
their  cattle,  in  happy  ignorance  of  fences,  game-laws,  spring-guns,  and  man-traps. 
They  could  not  bnild  or  appropriate  any  part  of  land,  without  usurping  the  patrimony  of 
all.  Thns  they  could  not  calculate  on  above  a  few  months  in  planting,  reaping,  &c.  This 
explains  partly  why  they  have  always  lived  in  tents  and  not  in  houses.  The  Turks  levied 
taxes  in  a  way  to  continue  this  usage.  They  sent  armed  bodies  of  troops,  whose  steps 
were  marked  by  violence  and  plunder, — lawyers  in  another  shape,  armed  with  matchlocks 
instead  of  writ,  but  frank  and  honest  in  their  extortions,  instead  of  fawning  on  their 
victims.  Wherever  the  Arsbs  in  Africa  have  enjoyed  calm,  they  have  applied  themselves 
to  culture,  and  their  conservatism  has  preserved  its  old  tastes  in  this  as  in  so  many 
respects.  Spain  shows,  on  all  hands,  the  perfection  to  which  the  Arabs  carried  agriculture. 
The  Vega  is  still  a  dream  of  beauty,  and  Valencia  an  earthly  paradise,  though  fallen. 
That  Arab  agprieulture  was  equal  to  their  architecture,  is  moreover  proved  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Peninsula,  especially  of  the  Escurial.  Where  a  Christina  wallows  in  sensuality, 
an  idiot  nobility  and  a  slavish  people  bow  to  bastard  Bourbons,  philosophic  Moors  once 
thought  and  taught  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  industry  and  of  this  crust  of  earth  on 
which  man  crawls  a  few  hours,  while  the  everlasting  heavens  tower  above  and  shine  on  his 
path  of  labour,  as  he  toils  for  the  unseen.  These  noble  men  anticipated  the  day  when 
labour  should  be  held  the  most  worthy  worship  of  God,  and  when  universal  industry  and 
combination  should  establish  a  reign  of  justice,  harmony,  and  commonwealth  on  earth. 
But  they  had  faith  and  charity  unknown  to  Christendom,  which  drove  them  firom  ita 
bosom  ;  and  Spain,  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  her  past,*  will  long  regret  her  insanity. 

The  treatise  of  £bn-el-Awam,  composed  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Andalusia,  presents 
alone  as  complete  a  statement  of  agriculture  as  it  is  profitable.  His  remarks  apply  equally 
well  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Algeria  as  to  those  of  Andalusia. 

The  first  branch  of  agriculture  that  we  shall  attend  to  is  that  of  cereals. 
The  soil  rarely  received,  under  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  any  other  care  than  a  super- 
ficial tillage,  over  which  the  seed  is  scattered ;  a  second  tillage  covers  the  seed,  and  the 
harvest  follows.  They  say  that  on  the  vast  zone  of  good  land,  of  which  the  traveller 
crosses  a  part  between  the  Ras-el-Akba  and  Constantina,  they  content  themselves  with 
the  labour  of  just  turning  up  the  soil,  without  preventing  tliereby  the  harvest  from 
yielding  sometimes  twenty-five  for  one.  Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  district  is 
the  fewness  of  weeds.  In  short,  the  plains  and  table-lands  of  Upper  Numidia,  now  the 
province  of  Constantina,  are  naturally  among  the  richest  arable  land  on  the  globe.  You 
do  not  find  in  the  zone  above  noticed  those  forests  of  thistles  and  of  great  parasitical 
plants  which  cover  the  plain  of  Bona ;  and  Baron  Baude  never  saw  neater  com  than 
that  in  the  silos  of  Constantina.  The  natives  give  long  fallows  to  the  land  of  this  district ; 
a  system  that  takes  the  place  of  manures.  The  straw  of  wheat,  which  is  here  interiorly 
furnished  with  a  nourishing  and  sweet- tasted  gelatine  or  pith,  is  gathered  as  forage,  and 
used  in  winter  as  nourishment  for  the  cattle,  f 

*  Let  the  reader  consalt  Halliiin'i  Middle  Ages  for  a  proof  of  the  enlightened  and  constitutional 
ipirit  and  government  of  Aragon  in  former  times ;  for  Christian  Spain  reflected  at  that  time  the  light 
•hed  abroad  by  Arab  seienee  and  intelligence.  See  also  the  History  of  Spain  in  Lardner's  Cyclopedia, 
and  Crichton's  Arabia,  vol.  it. 

i  From  1742  to  1793  the  com  that  the  African  Company  exported  firom  the  province  of  Bona  or 
Constantina  coat  7  fir.  60  c.  the  metrical  quintal.    There  is  much  wheat,  maize,  and  especially  mlUet, 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  cereals  are  the  olire-plantations  in  the  Tegetable  prc-izr- 
tions  of  Algeria.  They  are  very  numerous  and  extensive  in  Airica,  especiallj  m  r 
Bugia  among  the  Kabyle  tribes,  near  Tlemsen,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  along-  tr-. 
Mitidja ;  but  the  native  oil  that  is  made  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  owing  to  its  c^ar?- 
less  preparation. 

The  olives  are  also  suffered  to  get  rancid,  by  leaving  them  many  months  soaking  ( ''. 
maceration).  Near  the  towns,  the  carpenters  make  clumsy  bruising-machines  to  pri  * 
the  olives,* 

The  olive  has  nothing  to  fear  from  cold  in  Africa;  it  reaches  the  size  of  foirest-tjin'' 
and,  though  very  productive,  requires  very  little  cultivation. 

Gramaye  counted  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  among  families  fled  from  Spain  t* 
Algiers,  600  given  to  the  culture  of  the  silk- worm.  Peyssonnel  found,  100  years  later. 
the  numerous  plantations  that  they  had  made  on  the  coast  Thus,  the  xneu  who  hkd 
covered  Spain  with  elegant  structures,  and  converted  its  valleys  into  gardens,  whilst  ihij 
shed  the  light  of  science  ovet  polar  darkness,  were  rewarded,  by  Christian  and  Cathcic 
charities,  with  exile  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  less  barbarous  than  the  heart  of  ChristendoaL 
there  to  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  Nor  were  they  left  there  long  la 
peace;  the  graceful  amenities,  superior  wisdom,  and  pacific  industry  of  a  liberal  rac-e 
being  usually  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  iron  heel  of  military  despotism.  The  Turks 
destroyed  or  mined  most  of  the  Andalusian  proprietors,  and  now  there  only  remain  i 
small  number  of  magnificent  mulberries  ;f  silent  monuments  of  the  gentle  hands  iIj: 
tended  them,  a  condemnation  of  the  gloomy  bfgotry  of  our  sires  and  of  their  allies  the 
Turks. 

The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  fruits ;  some  of  which,  like 
the  citron,  have  naturally  the  aptitude  for  being  preserved,  vihi/ch  others  have  not.  The 
figs  of  Carthage  were  the  envy  and  the  ornament  of  Roman  tables ;  the  Levant  gave  os 
cherries,  and  gives  us  the  Christmas  puddings  of  merry  England. 

Bona  no  longer  deserves  its  name  of  Blad-el-Aneb  (the  city  of  juj^bsX;  and  there  are 
but  few  of  those  fine  olives  near  it  that  constitute  the  riches  of  the  enrirons  of  Seville. 

The  numerous  gardens  surrounding  Algiers  only  contain  wild  stock  (des  tiutvagtams), 
as  the  Algerians  do  not  practise  grafts  4  and  this  explains  the  hfA  quality  of  their  fruit. 
They  have  in  this,  as  in  most  things,  much  degenerated  from  their  Andalusian  ancestors, 
whose  system  of  irrigation,  in  particular,  was  the  most  perfect  that  the  world  has  perhaps 
ever  seen.  Anomalous,  indeed,  is  the  apparition  of  this  Arabian  people,  the  meteor  of 
the  desert,  handing  over  to  us  chemistry  .and  algebra,  the  keys  of  the  materiftl  universe,  and 
following  the  plough  iiL  the  steps  of  Socrates,  and  the  Emperor  of  China.  When  will 
Europe  leain  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  Semitic  variety  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Mitidja  would  soon  yield,  cotton,  co£^  and  indigo.  Thi< 
quackery  has  only  made  a  few  dupes  ;  still,  cotton  is  sure  eventually  to  flourish  in  Algeria. 
The  Moors  grew  it  formerly  in  Andalusia;^  and  it  succeeds  now  in  Sicily,  Majorca,  Arts, 
and  Malta. 

The  market-gardens,  like  the  orchards,  are  very  poor.  The  greatest  ptart  of  the  me- 
lons, of  the  water-melons,  and  even  of. the  potatges  that  ar^  consumed  at  Algiers  and  Oran, 
come  firom  the  Balearic  Islands  and  frpm  Spaixu    The  garden  of  tlie  military  convicts 


In  the  province  of  Constantina,  and  yon  meet  large  fields  of  rice  in  the  plains  between  Alglen  aad 
Oran. 

*  MM.  Roche  and  Colombon  have  made  great  improvements  in  their  olive-plantatioBt  in 
Algien. 

t  The  mulberry  and  the  olive-tree  flouriah  splendidly  on  ihe  road  from  Algiers  to  Fdnt  Feaeade. 
The  declivity  of  the  soil  adapts  this  part  of  the  vicinity  of  Aigiera  to  the  cultivation  of  orchard-trees, 
for  ftom  the  Hospital  du  Dey  to  Fort  Fescade  you  hardly  pass  twenty  hectarea  of  arable  land.  A  fair 
vmea  had  been  planted  there,  too,  in  1840.    (Baude,  vol  U.  p.  69.) 

I  £bn-el-Awam,  e.  xxiL  art.  1. 
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(Marengo)  at  Algiers,  that  of  the  Misaerghin  near  Oran,  and  the  attempts  made  by  the 
garrison  of  Bona,  show  what  may  be  expected  from  the  soldiers  turned  gardeners. 

Among  the  cultivated  trees  of  Algeria  we  must  reckon,  besides  olives  and  mulberries, 
walnuts,  hazel,  almond,  jujebs,  white  and  black  figs,  pomegranate,  carob,  banana  (called 
Adam's  fig-tree),  palm,  sweet  and  bitter  orange,  and  the  melon  and  other  kinds  of 
citrons :  the  vine,  the  red  mulberry,  caper-bush,  and  almost  all  the  fruit-trees  common 
in   Cngland,  such  as  the  apple,  plum,  apricot,  and  cherry,  stock  the  orchards  and  gar- 
dens of  Algeria.     The  olive,  walnut,  jujeb,  bitter  orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  cactus, 
vine,  and  wonn-wood,  are  also  among  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil.   They  grow 
on  the  mountains,  in  the  valleys  and  fields.    On  the  northern  slope  of  the  Atlas,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2000  feet,  oranges  grow  mixed  witli  the  aloe  and  cactus.     On  the  southern  slope 
figs  are  found  at  1300  feet ;  and  wild  pomegranates  grow  in  such  profusion  near  Algiers, 
that  their  fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  sold  at  six  for  a  halfpenny.     Gardens,  fields,  and 
houses  near  the  metropolis,  are  fenced  in  with  hedges  of  cactus  and  aloes.     The  cactus 
produces  the  Barbary  fig,*  which  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs  during  six  months  in  the  year. 
The  stems,  stript  of  their  numerous  thorns,  and  cut  into  pieces,  are  eaten  by  the  poor  when 
vegetables  are  scarce.     The  shoots  when  planted  will  sometimes  take  root     Of  the  leaf 
of  the  aloe  they  make  a  kind  of  paper,  and  the  fibres  are  used  as  a  thread  for  weaving 
into  cords.      Palm-trees  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  other  fruit-trees ;  they  are 
found  on  hills,  in. valleys,  and  among  thickets.;   they  are  propagated  mostly  by  young 
shoots,  taken   from  roots  of  full-grown   trees.      Tliese,  if  planted  with  care,  will  bear 
fiuit  in  the  sixth  year,  attain  to  maturity  thirty  years  after  transplanting,  sometimes  con- 
tinue flourishing  for  seventy  years,  bearing  yearly  clusters  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dates,  each 
weighing  15  or  20  lbs.,  altogether  between  300  and  400  lbs.  of  fruit     After  this  age  the 
tree  begins  to  decline,  and  falls  about  the  latter  end  of  its  second  oentury.     It  only  re- 
quires to  be  well  watered  once  in  four  or  five  days,  and  to  have  a  few  withered  boughs  occa- 
sionally lopped  o£    The  dates  ripen  only  in  the  spring  in  the  Sahara  or  Blad-el-Djerid; 
but  they  might  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  north  of  Algeria,  if. perfectly  attended  to. 
The  fruit  of  the  dwarf-palm  is  less  esteemed,  though  the  heart  of  the  plant  is  much 
in   request     The  palma-christi  (yielding  castor- oil),  sugar-cane,  cotton- tree,  cactus 
without  thorns,  madder,  flax,  and  alhenns^  grow  wild.  The  latter  is  a  beautiful  odoriferous 
plant  10  or  12  feet  high,  bears  small  flpwers,  with  a  pleasant  smell  like  camphor.     The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  dried  and  powdered,  are  used  by  all  African  women  as  a  cosmetic, 
being  preferable  to  the  bullock^s  guts  and  dung,  with  whioh  the  Gallas  smear  and  adorn 
themselves  in  Abyssinia. f    The  palma-christi  reaches  its  full  height  of  16  or  20  feet  in 
one  year. 

Several  English  vegetables  grow  in  French  Africa,  such  as  carrots,  celery*  asparagus, 
parsnips,  &c.  &c.  Numerous  odoriferous  plants,  including  myrtles,  lavender,  Barbary 
and  spurge  laurel,  &c.,  are  found  there  in  abundance ;  and  rose-laurels  form  a  purple 
border  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  During  the  winter  the  hills  are  covered  with  tulips, 
anemones,  and  ranunculuses.  In  spring  you  find  large  fields  full  of  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem, asphodel,  iris,  and  yellow  lupine.  In  autumn  you  meet  a  large  family  of  squills 
of  all  colours. 

Apricots  are  fit  to  gather  in  May.  The  sashee,  or  male  apricot,  though  better  than 
the  female — ^as  appears  the  invariable  but  ungallant  rule  of  inferior  nature — is  a  little 
later, — like  little  boys,  who  are  generally  more  stupid  than  little  girls,  but  shoot  up  much 
higher  afterwaida.    The  common  apricot  is  apt  to  generate  fevers. 

•  Pananti,  Avventure,  vol.  ii.  pp.  26-30.    Madame  Pros,  p.  38.    Le  Grand  Desert,  p.  384. 

t  The  Berber*  living  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  anoint  their  sleek  sable  bodies  with  the  palm»> 
cbristl  Juice,  and  sport  a  luxurious  growth  of  hair,  rivalling  the  bear's-grease  crops  of  the  North* 
American  Indians.  We  commend  the  study  of  the  comparative  meriU  of  these  cosmetics  and  human 
manores  to  our  modem  Calvias  and  Macassars,    See  Lord  Lindsaj's  Travels.    Catlin'i  Indians,  ftc 
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Fruit  is  very  cheap  in  Algeria  e^en  now,  but  prices  bave  probabij  doubled,  with  c±j 
blessings  conferred  by  ihe  French  conquest  and  occupation,  since  1844. 

The  plantations  of  oranges  near  Blidah,  &c.  formed  beautifiil  grores,  tfll  the  Frr  :': 
came  and  cut  them  down  or  burnt  them  up,  to  improve  the  country  and  promoci  ^ 
reign  of  order.  The  oranges  of  Algeria  are  as  good  as  those  of  Portugal.  Malta,  _ 
Candia.  Almonds,  pistachio-nuts,  and  grapes  are  excellent,  and  articles  of  considers^ 
trade.  Bona  used  to  be  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  jujebs.  The  finest  figs  in  the  nor. 
of  Africa  come  from  Scherschell,  whence  they  are  sent  to  Algiers,  Constantina,  Tur_> 
&c.     Now  the  best  are  gathered  in  the  Middle  Atlas. 

Tobacco  is  much  cultivated  in  Algeria,  especially  near  La  Calle,*  presenting  two  scrt- 
the  nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  nicotiana  rustics ;  the  latter  is  the  most  common  and  ti- 
most  esteemed.  It  exhibits  a  rapid  growth  and  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  might  be  ^- 
good  as  any  if  well  manufactured ;  nor  would  it  be  long  neglected  if  in  the  hands  of  Ger- 
mans. There  used  to  grow  much  flax  near  Scherschell ;  and  alhenna,  which  grows  at  i:- 
foot  of  the  Atlas,  is  among  the  most  profitable  productions  of  French  Africa.  The  3^ 
tives  have  never  made  much  of  indigo,  though  it  is  very  good  there,  yielding  three  en-- 
annually.  All  the  plants  used  as  food  for  cattle  grow  in  the  MItidja  ;  and  we  have  zi- 
doubt  that  Algeria  will  some  day  yield  oil-oake  miracles,  and  great  exhibitions  of  prizes 
cattle,  besides  aldermen  fattened  on  turtle. 

Moorish  kitchen- gardens  are  not  so  rich  as  ours,  but  they  yield  plenty  of  mekrs. 
cucumbers,  pumpkins,  onions,  ealibashes,  pepper,  and  tomatos ;  and  the  French  grc? 
many  peas,  lentisks,  and  beans,  of  which  they  consume  large  quanUties. 

All  vegetables  grow  to  a  very  large  size  at  Algiers, — ^like  the  women,  who  seem  to  r^gc 
tate  themselves :  the  fennel  and  carrots  are  gigantic ;  parsnip-leaves  are  nine  feet  Io:.;> 
cauliflowers  a  yard  in  diameter.  Grasses  grow  very  profusely,  and  of  very  good  qualiv; 
and  you  meet  thickeU  of  dwarf- palms,  mastichs,f  and  thorn-broom  g^wing  to  a  height  d 
two  or  three  yards,  but  the  cactus  much  higher.  The  orange  and  citron  trees  too  art 
very  fine.  The  jujeb,  olive,  and  carob  tree,^  reach  an  extraordinary  size ;  the  stems  cA 
the  vines  are  very  large,  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  enormous. 

Opium,  according  to  an  examination  by  a  commission  of  the  French  Academj  in 
1844,  is  very  good,  with  as  much  morphine  as  the  best  of  Smyrna  or  India.§  This  is  g1^ 
tidings  for  our  allopaths,  who  may  import  cheap  cargoes  of  this  drug  ad  libitum,  acd 
poison  their  patients  a  diserStiotu  Algeria  grows  other  narcotics  besides  opium  and 
French  economists, —  I  mean  hashish,  or  Indian  hemp,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated.  II 

*  Baron  Baude,  v.  ii.  p.  1G4. 

t  Tbe  mastich  to  properly  the  lentisk,  pistachia  lenti$eiu  of  Linnceut,  pisiachia  atlamtica  of  Des* 
fontainec.  It  to  very  common  in  the  Sahel,  but  does  not  grow  fn  the  Sahara.  The  flowers  axe  in  fle»h} 
membranes ;  and  the  fruit  is  small,  globulous,  and  of  a  red  colour.  The  resin  of  thia  tree,  called 
roesttkft,  to  greatly  used  in  the  East  to  strengthen  the  gums  and  whiten  the  teeth ;  but  it  to  almo»: 
exclusively  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Scio  fur  this  purpose.  Olivier  (Voy.  dans  I'Europ.  Ottoman, 
vol.  1.  p.  2D2)  describes  the  incisions  made  In  July  to  extract  the  resin,  which  drops  down  the  trcnk 
like  tears,  and  is  removed  with  iron  instruments,  &c.    Grand  Desert,  p.  408. 

X  The  carob  is  called  in  Arabic  kharoub,  and  is  the  eeratonia  tiliqua  of  botany.  It  to  a  raibrr 
large  tree,  growing  vigorously  on  the  coast,  but  seldom  in  the  uplands,  because  of  the  cold  in  winter. 
Its  fruit  consists  of  saccharine  particles,  sold  in  great  sacks  in  the  markets.    Grand  Desert,  p.  396. 

(  Blofeld.  The  reader  will  And  a  scientific  classification  of  Algerian  plants  In  the  Algerian  Plon 
at  the  end  of  Berbrugger's  Alg6rie,  and  in  the  Exploration  Scienttflque ;  also  in  Desfontaines*  Flora 
Atlantica. 

tj  We  must  now  attend  to  cattle  and  pastorals.  Horses  and  oxen  are  becoming  much  rarer  in  Al- 
geria than  they  were.  The  fine  Barbaiy  horses  are  very  scarce,  and  only  found  amongst  the  mc»t 
powerful  sheiks.  The  Deys  of  Algiers  had  a  haras  stud  at  the  Rasauta ;  and  the  govenunent  of  Tuois 
still  keeps  one,  which  is  celebrated.    (Captain  Kennedy,  Baron  Baude,  or  the  Lady*a  Diary.) 

In  1838  there  were  bought  633  horses,  costing  188,004  f^ncs;  and  1225  mules,  costfog  537,9MfraBCT 
(76221.  lU.  9d.  and  21,616<.  12s.  6d.).    The  provisions  with  wUeh  the  oamiM  are  aupplted  ate  csntod 
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a  tlie  l>flu:k8  of  mules.  Imported  ftora  Perpisnon,  which  are  the  only  Rnimala  that  hare  not  caf- 
sred  by  the  change  of  climate  and  country  in  Algeria  (St.  Marie).  The  Tictualling  department  for 
lie  army  employe  for  draught'  large  white  oxen,  ttom  Italy.  Some  landed  proprietors  attempted  to 
mpoTt  cows,  Ste.  from  Swltaerland,  and  a  premium  of  50  francs  {2L)  per  head  was  granted  them  as  an 
tncourasement ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  sucoessihl.  The  great  ohange  of  climate  and  food  do  not  agree 
»8pecially  with  ruminative  animals. 

The  AralM,  like  clever  eeonomisto,  have  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  idea  of  property  in  the 
soil ;  poor  unsophisticated  fellows  that  seem  to  feel  instinctively,  with  Proudhon,  that  **  property  it  rob- 
bery ;"  but  they  understand  very  well  the  right  of  property  in  animals,  flocks,  and  women. 

The  herds  of  homed  cattle  are  Innumerable  in  French  AfHca.  Before  1830  meat  had  a  low  price  in 
Algeria  ;  an  ox  was  sold  for  20  firancs  (I6«.  8d.) ;  and  many  tribes  only  obtained  money  ttom  the  leather 
of  their  herds.  Matters  are  now  much  changed.  The  French  consumption  of  meat  has  clearly  over- 
thrown the  balance  of  the  pastoral  riches  of  the  country,  and  when  the  French  are  in  power  the  price 
of  oxen  is  three  or  four  times  as  high.  Here  again  we  have  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  march 
of  intellect  and  the  advance  of  civilisation.  Excessive  competition  and  inordinate  luxury  convert 
plenty  into  poverty.  In  1837  the  meat  for  the  army  cost  2,873,353  francs;  in  1838,  2,185,102  lYancs 
(116,334/.  2tf.  6d.  and  87,404<.  S«.  4d.). 

A  great  part  of  the  wool  that  commonly  went  to  the  markets  of  Algiers,  Bona,  and  Oran,  has  taken 
since  the  conquest  the  road  of  Tunis,  or  of  the  ports  of  Morocco.  At  the  capture  of  Algiers  iu  1830, 
there  ^as  in  the  warehouses  of  the  divan  an  accumulation  of  130,000  quintals  of  wool  (28,600,000  lbs.), 
having  a  value  of  180,000,000  francs,  forming  7000  bales.  Constantina  used  to  be  at  one  period  one  of 
the  chief  wool-markets  of  the  desert,  and  fleece  weighing  about  2  kilogrammes,  4*40  lbs.,  were  only 
worth,  according  to  their  quality,  from  50  centimes  {bd,)  to  1  franc  (10<<.)  per  piece:  these  prices  had 
already  doubled  in  1841. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  pastorals,  we  propose  to  ofi'er  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  preserve  or  Improve  the  breed  of  horses.  The  first  stud  (depOt  of  stal- 
lions) was  at  Mostagamen  in  1342,  since  which  two  have  been  established  at  Kobat  and  Atelick,  6  kilo- 
metres (S|  miles)  ftom  Bona. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Arabhorsea  in  Barbary:  Ist,  the  Tunis;  2d,  the  Morocco;  3d,  the  old 
regency  of  Algiers  breeds.  The  two  flrst  are  higher,  and  stand  more  fatigue  than  the  latter.  '*  I  have 
known,"  says  St.  Marie,  "  a  Morocco  horse  mounted  by  a  tpahi  (native  trooper),  travel  in  11  hours  50 
leagues  (125  mUes),  without  a  moist  hair  or  the  need  of  the  spur.  The  Algerine  horse  is  shorter  and 
plumper.  The  ordinary  price  of  a  4  or  6-year  old  is  about  200  francs  (8i.).  At  Oran,  stallions  brought 
from  Tunis  have  fetched  2000  flrancs  (802.);  but  that  is  a  government  price,  and  one  cannot  Judge  ftom 
it  of  the  average  prices.'*    St.  Marie's  Visit,  1845. 

The  Algerian  breed  of  horses  being  found  (1845)  to  degenerate,  the  government  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  the  east,  to  central  Arabia  for  nedjis,  and  to  Syria  for  anezia,  which  are  affiliated  by  race 
with  the  Barbs.  They  have  also  attended  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  mules,  by  introducing 
jack-asses  from  Spain.  General  Oudinot,  of  liberticidal  notoriety,  has  devoted  much  attention  to,  and 
spilt  ink  in  this  service. 

The  French  hope  by  these  means  to  improve  the  breed  as  they  call  it,  i.  e.  to  civilise  the  hardy 
Arab  horse,  and  make  him  like  the  European,  subject  to  influenza,  dyspepsia,  and  the  prottcan  ner- 
vous complaints  of  our  thrice-happy  hemispheie.  No  wonder  that  the  Arabs  are  rather  chary  about 
supplying  the  studs  with  mares. 

We  presume,  however,  that  French  grooms  of  the  Oudinot  school  will  eventualiy  confer  the  bless- 
ings of  order  and  civilisation  aUke  on  Arab  steeds  and  Roman  citiaens,  and  that  the  regency  will  shortly 
be  stripped  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  ornaments  and  treasures. 

Borrer,  p.  21,  describes  that  at  Aria  there  is  held  once  a  week  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the 
plain,  much  frequented  by  Arabs,  who  bring  horses,  cattle,  &c.  to  it.  The  province  of  Constantina  is 
more  productive  of  horse-flesh  and  ass- flesh  than  the  others;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1845,  8279  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  came  to  the  Constantina  markets,  whereas  to  those  of 
Algiers  there  came  only  5023,  and  to  those  of  Oran  2341. 

A  matter  essentially  related  to  the  agriculture  of  Algeria  is  the  drying  up  of  the  marshes  and 
the  irrigation  of  the  plains.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  the  surface  of  the  basins  of  the 
Hsmlz,  the  Haratch,  and  the  Mazafran,  is  about  140,000  hectares  (350,000  acres).  The  rivers  of  Algeria 
only  float  boats  towards  their  mouth  for  a  very  short  space,  where,  mingling  their  waters  with  those 
of  the  sea,  they  acquire  a  little  depth.  In  no  country  are  the  gorges  of  valley,  which  may  be  barred  at 
little  cost  for  the  establishment  of  artiflcial  reservoirs,  so  numerous  as  in  the  branches  of  the  Atlas. 

The  Arabs  may  be  styled  the  inventors  of  irrigation,  yet  the  lazy  and  surly  Turks,  as  every  where 
else,  suffered  the  conduits  to  go  to  ruin  and  the  woods  to  be  destroyed.  Nature  had  thrown  her  pearls 
before  swine,  and  their  successors  seem  still  allied  to  a  nameless  quadruped  in  their  neglect  of  this  ob- 
vious pillar  of  agricultural  prosperity.  The  blindness  of  civilised  states  in  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
all  trees  has  been  well  manifested  in  results,  and  lashed  by  cynical  pens  and  wits  of  the  first  order. 
(See  Charles  Fourier's  Uniti  Vrdver telle.)  The  power  of  an  oi^Tanised  system  of  planting  is  an  esta- 
blished fact,  nor  can  we  over-estimate  the  influence  of  man  in  doctoring  the  distempers  of  a  restive 
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climate  and  roll,  and  in  patching  up  the  rickety  conatitutlon  of  our  unfortunafe-  ptanet,  the  vLr- 
man'a  neglect  and  depravity.    Large  tract*  of  Persia  (ice  Frazer'c  Per«t«,  «lso  Spencer**  Trsr- 
European  Turkey,  and  Forbes's  Spain,  where  the  reader  will  see  how  much    fln«  Kuropeaa  Ub* 
waste  through  the  crimes  of  Russia  and  of  Bonrbons),  once  a  garden,  are  now  a  wste;  tiie  su-^ 
Libya  have  won  a  broad  stretch  of  the  vale  of  the  Nile ;  and  Algeria,  the  granary  of  Rome,  is  in  i . 
part  the  home  of  frogs  and  a  nest  of  locusts.    Sublime  visionaries  have  dreamt  of  g^eclafftning  tk^  :?• 
by  izrigation,  and  practical  minds  have  coolly  argued  its  ^hanites.    Nor  can  this   mgc  of  woader*  . . 
cough  down  a  yet  more  wonderful  fixture.    The  rich  lands  of  Spain  He  fallow  and    deserted,  ikxr 
waved  with  Moorish  harvests,  and  the  rich  pasztas  are  a  desolation  whilst  BourtMMi   rnnd  Hap? 
idiots  reign,  and  their  butchers  blight  the  fhir  face  of  glorious  nature.    Oh,  when  'mill  tlie  oati^iis  .•  s 
to  combine  in  works  of  cosmopolitan  utility,  Instead  or  filling  the  air  with  the  elirielc  of  desp^s-r^ 
liberty  and  expiring  nationality,  and  manuring  a  paradise  with  the  hearts'  blbod  of  lieroee? 

Reverting  to  Algeria,  we  find  that  the  natives  bum  and  neglect  the  woods,  jre*  tbc  lentrsk.  '> 
carob,  the  wild  olive,  the  holm  oak,  the  myrtle,  the  oak  tree,  though  in  the  form  cxf-braeiivrood.  rsr:-- 
the  Algerian  soil  on  all  sides.  All  the  forest-trees  of  the  south  of  Europe  would  tlir^««  lo  Alf?^. 
and  Baron  Baude  saw  on  the  Boudjareah  pines  of  Aleppo  of  ^he  greatest  b^uty,  auvd  near  tJwe  1:* 
of  Tonegue  elms  and  magnificent  poplars. 

Besides  wood  useful  as  ftiel,  fbr  carpentry,  ftc.  Algeria  has  a  great  many  forest-trees  of  val^ui  - 
timber,  and  rare  in  France,  such  as  oaks  with  sweet  acorns,  and  oak  trees '(9««rc%f  h^UttUt  fn,.-* 
longiieimo).  DesfonUines,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  given  a  veiy  detailed  de^criptkni  o^  '»-• 
former  (tome  tL  Voyage  dan*  la  Rfgenee  <P Alger,  ^e.).  He  saw  vast  forests  of  this  <ni!k  in  tfae  dk^:^ 
tains  near  Blidak,  Mascara,  and  Tlerosen.  The  acorns  wefe  sold  in  the  public  mfi-kets ;  tike  'Moex^  rzi 
them  raw,  or  roasted  under  cinders ;  they  are  very  nourishing,  and  have  no  bitterness ;  Isrge  berd«  r ' 
awine  in  Spain  are  fattened  on  them,— no  agreeable  analogy  for  the  pig-haHng  Mussulmsiis.  Bar." 
Baude  says,  "  I  hove  been  told  that  in  certain  districts  of  Barbaiy  a  very  sweet  oil  was  otytaiiied  frvz. 
them,  equal  to  that  of  tiie  olive.  The  wood  of  the  ballota  oak  is  hard,  compact,  and  very  lieaTy ;  xs 
it  might  be  useful  in  the  works  of  cart^rights.  &c.  and  of  carpentry." 

We  shall  now  attend  to  the  extensive  and  valuable  cork-wood  forests  that  clothe  aome  parts  rf 
Algeria.  Bordering  the  roM  to  Bona,  near  SI  Kkallah,'br  La  Cklle,  above  the  bills  of  that  town,  j<r^ 
find  about  50,000  acres  of  beautiful  forest,  intersected  with  lakes  and  prairies,  and  stocked  wrjtb  ecrk, 
elm.  ash,  and  galKbearing  oak-trees.  These  forests  could  (krniah  cork  sufficient  for  the  eofrsmnptoa 
of  all  Europe.    <BIofeld). 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  -dwell  on  the  InterMtlng  subject  of  the  forests  of  Algeria,  a  grest 
part  of  which  have  been^surveyed  by  the  eerviee  fonetier,  or  the  engineers.    Thefollowing  i 
show  the  reader  the  extent  and  quality  of  all  the  forests  of  Algeria  that  have  bten  hitherto  exp 

'Contente-of  the  explored  foreslt,  1 849. 

Province  of  Algiers        .......    168,645  hectares  421312 

„  Oran 269,764        „  674,410 

,,  ConsUntina         .       .       >       .       .    429,606       ^  1,074,015 


Tbtal     ....    868,015       ,,  2,170,0^    „ 

Most  of  the  forests  are,  however,  mixed  in  the  quality  of  the  trees  that  com'poee  them. 

Seven  forests  have  also  been  ascertained  in  the  Sahara,  <fontaining  27,000  hectares,  at  a  praxniiste 
estimate  (68,000  acres),  which,  added  to  the  104,700  hectares  (261,750  acYes)  of  the  forests  of  Batna. 
Aouress,  and  Tebessa,  and  to  the  868,015  hectares  previously  noticed  in  the  Tell,  give  for  the  whole  of 
Algeria  999.915  hectares  (2,498,537  acres).  These  estimates  are  given  ttam  the  Tableau,  I849-M,  pi  43S. 

The  p6pini^res  are  government  nursery-grounds,  some  of  which  appear  to  he  in  a  thriving  condition, 
.  and  to  have  succeeded  in  introducing  many  foreign  plants  into  Algt^a.  In  the  scteaon  1850-51  tbrr 
were  in  a  condition  to  supply  ^he  public  plantations,  &c.  with  625,776  sfcoots  of  trees,  308,813  herba- 
ceous vegetables,  14,403  kilogr.  (316,86-60  lbs.),  992  grams,  of  different  grains.  The  sum  total  of  the«>e 
plants  represents  a  value  (according  to  the  trade  price)  of  604, 130  ft.  50  cents  (24,165/.  4«.  7rf.),  and 
according  to  the  tarif  of  the  prices  of  the  administration,  228,152  f^.  16  cents.  Attempts  are  makisi: 
to  introduce  the  tallow-tree,  the  china  hemp,  the  bamboo,  the  camphor  tree,  the  ficus  elastics,  &c.  Ne 
care  has  been  spared  in  advancing  the  interests  of  these  experiments,  according  ro  the  Tableau;  yet 
Borrer,  in  1846,  represents  the  Guelma  P^piniire  as  particularly  remarkable  for  its  flourishing  weeds. 
The  cotton  plantations  are  most  thriving. 

Three  railroads  are  in  oontemplation  in  Algeria,  1st,  from  PhilippevUle  to  Constantina;  2d,froBi 
Algiers  to  Milianah,  through  Blidah ;  3d,  from  Oran  to  Algiers,  with  branches  to  Tlemsen  and  Araes. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  latter  line  could  be  opened  ftom  Oran  to  St.  Denis  du  Sig  within  two  yean. 

To  complete  our  picture  of  Algeria,  we  must  not  omit  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  arteries  of  a 
country ;  and  here  we  readily  admit  that  the  French  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  improre&est. 
The  annexed  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  Judge  for  himself  c 
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ProYineea. 

Length. 

Expense. 

Algieri       

Oran 

ConctaotSDS 

Total  .... 

metreii. 

949,441 
1,655,450 

466,850 

ft.           c. 
8,825,895     16 
2.295.]{62     19 
3,208,142    40 

3,071,741 

14,329,399    75 

To  fill  op  our  picture  of  the  principal  channels  of  intercourse  In  Algeria,  we  shall  add  the  following 
particulars  fVom  the  Exploration  Seienlijigiu:  PhilippeviUe  Is  343  kilometres  (213*1  miles)  east,  8« 
north,  in  a  straight  line  tram  Algiers,  aad  354  kiloraetrea -(220  miles)  by  sea;  from  Constantina  63 
kilometres  in  a  straight  line,  and  77  kilometres  by  the  road.  Constantina  is  in  36o  22'  21"  lat.  north, 
and  40  16'  36"  long,  east,  and  664  metres  (2177*92  feet)  above  the  sea,  acconltng  to  M.  Boblaye  ;  this 
refen  to  the  Kasbah;  the  maps  6f  the  depSt  de  la  guerre  give  it  656  metres  (2161*68  feet),  but  this  may 
refer  to  another  point. 

Conatantina  is  320  kilometres  (199*4  miles)  east,  7°  17'  south  A-om  Algiers  in  a  stral«ht  line,  and 
431  kilometres  (267  miles)  by  PhilippeviUe,  the  only  road  now  taken  ;  390  kilometres  (242  miles)  by 
the  Biban  or  Iron  Gates;  but  the  real  road  is  only  365  kilometres  (227)  miles),  of  which  240  (150  miles) 
by  aea  to  pjidjelli,  and  125  (78  mllei)  thence  to  Constantina,  following  first  the  sea-shore,  and  thence 
the  Ouad-el-Xeblr.  The  last  part  of  the  road  will  admit  of  a  railway,  now  in  contemplation.  Con- 
stantina is  118  kilometres  (73  miles)  west,  290^  21'  south  ftom  Bona;  the  actual  distaneu  is  170  kilo- 
metres (106j^  miles)  by  Ouelma,  and  150  kilometres  (93j^  miles)  by  £1  Arrouch.  (E.  Carette's  Routes 
suivis  par  les  Arabes.    Ezplor.  Scient.) 

The  following  table  represenU  the  bridges  bdilt  by  the  French  In  Algeria : 


PioWnces. 

Number 

of 
Bridges. 

Length. 

Expense. 

\?ood. 

Wood 
or  piles^ 

Maaoniy. 

Algiers  .       . 
Oran      . 
Constantina   .      -. 

Total. 

43 
18 
25 

ntetres.       feet. 
794*45  (2605-7960) 
546*40  (1792*1920) 
321*75  (1055*3400) 

473 
56 
78 

91-50 
18700 
52*00  . 

tt,      c.         /      «.    d. 

1,126,^8  29  (45,050  10  10^) 
616,780  41    (25.870    4  '  6  ) 
272,687  94  (10,907  12  5,^) 

86 

1662-60  (5458*3280) 

'     607 

330-50 

2,045,756  64   (81,830    5    6  ) 

We  hove  reserved  for  this  place  our  remarks  on  the  mineral  treasares  of  Algeria,  which,  though 
yielding  metal  less  attractive  than  Australia  and  California,  is  more  likely  to  hasten  the  return  ot  a 
golden  age.  In  the  province  of  Algiers  iron,  eopper,  and  lead  ore  has  been  found  in  abundance  near 
MiUanah.  Four  mines  have  been  conceded ;  1,  those  of  Mouxaia  (iron  and  copper),  employing  400  men, 
annual  yield  17,571  metrical  quintals  (3,865,620  lbs.  avoirdupois),  value  271,083  fr.  (10,807/.  6«.  8d.); 
2,  Oued  AlaUh  (copper  and  iron),  employing  120  men,  yield  15  or  20  per  100  ai  a  rough  value  of  350  fr. 
per  ton;  3,  iron  and  eopper  mines  of  Ouad  Taffllcz,  50^0  f^.  (2000/.)  spent  on  it  in  1850,  but  no  yield 
as  yet;  4,  iron  and  copper  mine  at  Cape  Tones,  in  the  same  state  as  the  last. 

The  permits  to  work  are  five  in  number,  two  being  in  operation,  /.  e.  those  of  the  Oued  Merdja  and 
of  the  Oued  Kebir.  The  first  employs  20  workmen,  with  a  yield  of  70  tons  of  pyritous  copper  ore  and 
of  carbonated  iron;  mean  richness,  17  per  cent;  rough  value,  22,400  fr.  (896/.)  The  Oued  Kebir  only 
employed  7  men,  with  a  yield  of  50  metrical  quintals  (10,000  lbs.);  value,  1400  fir.  (56/.) 

Comtantina.  Veins  ef  Iron  ore  have  been  lately  found  at  the  Bou  Ksalba,  near  Jemmapes,  yielding 
a  great  quantity  of  oligist  and  oxydulated  iron  ;  in  Mount  Edoogh,  presenting  rich  brown  hematites, 
and  at  0«ad  el  Aroag,  near  La  Calle,  where  are  several  veins  of  peroxydated  iron.  There  is  a  lead 
mine  at  the  Nbaile^  40  kilometres  (24  miles)  ttam  Guelma.  Galena  has  been  found  at  Skikida,  near 
Phillppevtlle.  It  is  inserted  in  very  thin  veins,  in  clayey  slates,  and  yields  50  grammes  of  silver 
(31  dwt.  5*150  grains  troy)  per  quintal  of  slick.  Five  mines  have  been  conceded  in  this  province: 
Kefoum  Thaboul,  Bou  Hamra,  Karesas,  Ain-Moika,  and  Meboujda. 

Kefoum  Thaboul  is  a  lead  mine,  employing  70  to  75  workmen ;  yield  7  or  8000  metrical  quintals 
(1,768,000  lbs.),  inaependently  of  the  galena,  which  yields  bb  to  60  of  lead  and  175  grammes  of  silver 
(6}  oz.svoird.)  to  the  quintal;  Bon  Hamra  had  yielded,  in  1846  and  1847, 7500  metrical  quintals  (1,650.000 
lbs.);  Karesas,  1900  metrical  quintals.(380,000  lbs.);  Ain-Morka,  21  metrical  quintals  (4620  lbs.). 

In  1849  they  had  stopped  working.  Medoubja,  also  an  Iron  mine,  had  stopped  in  1850.  Exploration 
has  been  permitted  in  various  parts,  showing  rich  veins  of  magnetic  iron  at  El  Mkinem,  near  Bona; 
oligist  and  oxydulated  iron  at  Filflla;  antimonial  galena  at  Oued  Cherf ;  pyritous  copper  and  sulphur- 
ated sine  at  Ain  Barbar ;  oxydated  and  sulphurated  antimony  at  Djebbel  Taya ;  and  oxydated  anil< 
Dony  at  Ain-Babouch. 

iVoviMff  e/Oraa.— An  important  \ei&  of  syrftous  copper  has  been  discovered  among  the  Oued  All, 
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SECTION  IV. 
jSatural  mitoWf  deolog^i  $cc. 

The  kumrah  is  a  little  useful  beast, — a  cross  between  an  ass  and  a  cow  ;  its  ho-'i 
being  like  the  fonner,  but  having  a  sleeker  skin,  with  a  tail  and  beard  like  its  mother- 
but  without  boms. 

These  species  are,  however,  greatly  interior  to  the  camel,  an  animal   of  the  greater 
utility  to  the  Arabs,  and  to  the  devout  mind  a  beautiful  evidence  of  design  and  bousr 
in  the  Creator.     Its  strength,  docility,  and  indefatigable  patience  are  invaluable;  :>i: 
its  ability  to  go  seven  or  eight  days  without  water  make  it  a  treasure  in  the  desert.     T^' 
quarts  of  beans  or  barley,  or  a  few  balls  of  flour,  are  enough  to  support  it  for  a  whc4> 
day.     Pliny's  observation,  that  they  disturb  the  water  before  drinking,  is  correct,  as  a!* 
that  they  are  long  in  drinking.     They  first  put  their  heads  deep  in,  and  then  make  &jc- 
cessive  draughts  like  pigeons.     Camels  carry  6  or  7  cwt     A  day's  journey  for  them  cos-   ' 
aists  of  from  10  to  15  hours,  at  2\  miles  per  hour.     A  great  many  camels  are  found  id  th^ 
Mitidija  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Little  Atlas  ;  and  those  about  Algiers  are  very  fine.    Tfc* 
dromedary  species,  called  in  Algiers  asliaaryf  is  much  rarer  there  than  in  Arabia.     It  i« 
noted  for  its  swiftness,  and  the  Arabs  say  it  will  go  in  one  day  as  far  as  one  of  their  horsef 
in  eight  or  ten ;  hence  those  messages  which  require  speed  are,  in  the  Sahara  and  through- 
out the  south,  transmitted  by  the  dromedary,  the  Arab  telegraph,  which  is  said  to  bare  i 
finer  and  rounder  shape  than  the  common  camel,  and  also  a  smaller  protuberance  on  its 
back.     The  common  camel  has  its  head  at  liberty  when  on  the  turf,  or  rather  sand  ;  bci 
this  species  is  managed  by  a  bridle,  which  is  usually  fastened  to  a  ring  fixed  in  its  nostrils. 
The  young  dromedaries  are  bom  blind,  and  continue  so  ten  days  after  birth,  whence  their 
name  of  ashaary,* 

8  kilometres  (5  miles)  south  from  Arbal.  Carbonated  hydroxide  iron  has  also  been  discovered  at  the 
mountain  of  the  Lions ;  lead  galena  near  Sebdou,  &c.  No  concession  had  been  made  in  thia  province 
in  IS50 ;  but  two  permits  to  explore  had  been  given :  one,  for  an  anthracite  vein  of  combustible  ndaodl 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  Lions ;  the  second,  for  oligtBt-micac«ous  iron  at  Pjebel  Mansoor. 
near  Cape  Fcrrat. 

As  regards  quarries,  we  find  110  in  the  province  of  Algiers  In  1849,  employing  890  men,  yieM  l9e,7lS5  | 
cubic  metres  of  gypsum  and  stone  (1  cubic  metre  being  equal  to  35*287,552  cubic  feet,  or  1  *S06,946  cubic 
yards).  The  province  of  Constantinahad,  in  1849, 112  quarries;  workmen,  1006;  yield  201,806 cubic 
metres  of  stone  and  gypsum.  Tlie  province  of  Oran  had  105  qnanies ;  workmen,  812 ;  yield  7406 
cubic  metres  of  stone  and  gypsum,  besides  an  enormous  quantity  of  bricks  anu  tiles  (3,890,000;. 
Tableau,  p.  893  to  396. 

•  Col.  Daumas  in' his  Orand  Desert,  and  Castellane  copying  him,  have  described  the  nakari  of  the        | 
Touaregs,  which  appears  to  be  what  we  call  a  dromedary.    Form  much  more  slender  than  that  of  the 
common  camel;  elegant  ears  like  the  gazelle,  the  supple  of  the  ostrich,  the  belly  of  the  hare;  head 
gracefully  shaped,  black  and  prominent  eyes,  long  and  firm  lips  well  concealmg  its  teeth ;  hump  small.         • 
breast  protuberant,  tail  short,  limbs  slender  below,  but  muscular  from  the  knee  to  the  trunk ;  feet 
not  spreading,  and  its  tawny-colouied  hairs  as  fine  as  those  of  a  Jerboa  (p.  483). 

The  mahari  supports  fotigue  better  than  the  camel,  and  never  betrays  an  ambuscade ;  benoe  they 
give  every  care  to  the  education  of  the  young  onos.  The  children  play  with  it  in  the  tent,  and  it  loves 
them  much  from  gratitude.  It  is  first  called  boukuetaa  (father  of  shearing),  after  being  shorn  ia  tbe 
spring ;  then  it  takes  the  name  of  heug,  from  the  verb  kakeuk,  he  haa  understood  or  become  reasoDaUe. 
when  two  years  old.  He  Is  now  broken  in  and  trained,  then  a  ring  is  put  into  his  right  nostril ;  a 
rahhala  or  common  saddle  is  put  on  his  back,  and  the  master  mounts  him,  sitting  cross-legged  on  his 
neck.  The  least  movement  of  the  nostril  gives  much  pain,  and  he  obeys  at  once.  If  tbe  heug  can  stop 
suddenly  when  going  full  tilt,  or  describe  a  narrow  circle  round  a  spear,  his  education,  like  that  ofa 
modern  miss,  is  complete.  Miracles  are  told  of  his  speed,  sobriety,  and  courage.  Castellaae,  who  lair 
some  maharis,  corroborates  these  facts,  p.  286.  General  Marrey  in  his  expedition  to  £1  Aghrouath,  June 
1844,  received  a  gift  of  3  mahara.  He  describes  them  as  a  variety  of  the  camel  genus;  their  ososJ 
pace  is  a  trot,  which  they  can  keep  up  all  day.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Arabs  of  tbe  anny  of  Xeix«t 
had  camels  as  quick  as  horses  (book  vlf.  c.  76). 
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Black  cattle  in  Algeria  are  grenerally  very  imall  and  slender,  the  fattest  of  them  weigh- 
ing five  or  six  cwL  The  cows  yield  only  one  quart  of  milk  at  a  time.  Their  butter 
is  not  so  good  as  ours.  The  sheep  and  goats  contribute  to  the  dairy.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  sheep :  one  common  all  over  the  Levant,  with  a  broad  tail,  sometimes  ending  in  a 
point,  sometimes  broad  at  the  bottom.  The  ilesh  of  this  kind  tastes  of  wool,  but  the  tail 
itself  is  delicious,  and  like  marrow.  The  other  kind,  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ga- 
damis,  Ouaregla,  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Sahara,  are  nearly  as  high  as  our  fal- 
low-deer, and,  save  the  head,  are  like  them  in  shape.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  want 
of  water,  and  the  coarse  and  dry  herbs  on  which  they  feed,  make  the  flesh  dry,  and  the 
fleece  coarse.  All  their  cattle  are  numerous  and  prolific  ;  many  Arab  tribes  having  only 
300  or  400  horses,  possess  from  3000  to  4000  camels,  and  12,000  sheep  or  oxen.  They  do 
not  often  kill  them,  but  live  chiefly  on  butter-milk,  bread,  dates,  &c.  By  proper  care 
and  shelter,  the  whole  country  would  soon  be  overrun  with  them. 

Passing  to  the  wild  mammalia,  we  find,  1st,  the  becker-el-wash,*  a  kind  of  wild  black 
cattle,  which  have  a  rounder  body  and  flatter  face,  with  horns  bending  more  to  each  other, 
than  the  tame  kind.  They  may  possibly  be  the  bubalies  of  the  ancients,  or  the  bos  Afri- 
canus  of  Bellonnis.     The  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  species  of  the  deer  genus. 

The  fishtail,  called  also  sometimes  the  lerwee,  is  like  the  big  horn  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  most  timorous  of  the  goat  tribe,  plunging,  when  pursued,  down  precipices  if  there 
are  any  in  its  way.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  heifer  one  year  old ;  has  a  rounder  body,  and 
tufts  of  shaggy  hair  on  its  knees  about  one  foot  long,  and  another  upon  the  neck  of  about 
five  inches.  Its  colour  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  becker-el-wash,  but  the  horns  are 
wrinkled  and  turned  back  like  the  goat's,  from  which  also  they  difier  in  being  more  than 
a  foot  long,  and  divided  upon  the  forehead  by  a  small  strip  of  hair,  as  in  the  sheep  genus. 
The  fishtail  seems  to  be  the  tragelaphus  of  the  ancients,  an  animal  between  a  goat  and  adeer.f 

The  becker-el-wash  and  the  gazelle  are  gregarious,  and  have  both  of  them  the  same 
habit  of  stopping  suddenly  when  pursued,  and  of  looking  back  for  a  short  time  on  their 
pursuers.  Their  haunts  are  also  the  same,  being  for  the  most  part  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tell  and  the  Sahara.* 

•  Spelt  ba'ker-el-ouach  by  Dr.  Logger,  who  givea  the  following  account  of  them :  "  They  are  very 
numerous  among  the  mountains  of  Southern  Algeria.  Leo  Afiricanat  styles  them  bos  sylvaticus  ;  and 
Pliny  discriminates  them  fh>m  the  hison  and  bufbloes  under  the  name  of  urcM  (b.  viii.  c.  13).  Dr.  Shaw 
describes  them  (p.  113)  as  marching  in  troops,  as  well  as  the  gazelle.  Mijor  Denham  found  them  near 
Lake  Tchad;  and  Ben  Batouta,  in  his  travels  to  Soudan,  met  numerous  troops,  who  were  killed  without 
the  aid  of  dogs  or  horses.  He  describes  their  ventricle  as  full  of  water,  aod  he  saw  the  mcssonflter 
drink  this  liquid"  (p.  8).  Dr.  Lagger  says  that  the  ba*ker-el-ouach  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
common  cow.  It  is  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients,  the  ant.  bubalis  of  Lionseos,  the  cow  of  Barbary 
(Buff.  Sup.  vi.  xiv.).  This  antelope  has  annulated  horns  with  a  double  curvature.  It  has  a  distin- 
guishing feature  on  ita  head,  which  is  a  fold  of  flesh  springing  fTom  the  parietal,  directed  along  the 
prolongation  of  the  forehead,  and  on  the  top  of  which  rise  the  horns.  It  is  at>out  the  size  of  a  calf 
eighteen  months  old,  and  Its  colour  is  tawny.    Grand  Deserl,  p.  3£0. 

t  Dr.  Lagger  calls  this  animal  the  leroui  fechtal,  and  states  that  leroul  is  the  generic  name,  fechta^ 
that  of  the  male,  maza  (goat)  the  female,  el  khorouf  (Iamb)  that  of  the  young.  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of 
them  as  fischtal  or  lerwee,  and  says  they  are  a  kind  of  goat,  which  he  thinks  the  tragelaphus  of  the 
ancients  (p.  813).  Graberg  d'Hemso  says  it  is  the  antelope  larvia  of  Linneeus  and  Pallas,  and  the  kob 
of  Buffon ;  but  Cuvier  does  not  admit  the  latter.  Dr.  Lagger  adds,  that  it  is  hunted  in  the  Djebel 
Amour,  and  occurs  in  the  Saharian  mountains  south  of  Bousada,  and  pronounces  it  the  moufflon  k 
manchettes,  the  ovis  ornata  of  GeofiVoy  St.  Ililaire,  the  moufflon  d'AlVique,  called  by  Citvier  ovia 
tragelaphus;  and  that  Desmarest  correctly  identifies  it  with  the  bearded  sheep  of  Pennant.  Its  hair  is 
a  reddish  tawny,  sometimes  dark  like  the  gazelle,  and  about  15  to  20  centimetres  long  (5*85  to  7*80 
inches).  Its  tail  is  only  about  18  to  20  centimetres  long;  and  the  horns  have  a  length  of  about  50 
centimetres  (19*50  inches).    A  specimen  exists  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.    Le  Grand  Desert,  p.  416. 

X  TheytoTd  gazelle  comes  from  the  Arabic  g'zal  /J  I  Ic  And  g'zala  J]l  Lc;  and  this  animal  is  the 

most  beautiful  in  Algeria.  It  is  very  common  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  and  even  near  Oran  and 
Arzeu;  and  it  presents  three  varieties.  First,  therSn:  the  animals  of  this  species  are  large,  with  a 
white  lelly  and  twisted  horns ;  it  prefers  sandy  spots.  Second,  the  ledmis,  are  smaller,  with  annu- 
lated horns,  and  their  colour  is  like  that  of  smoke.    Third,  the  s'ln,  the  smallest  of  the  tliiee  species, 

H  H 
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The  most  common  kind  of  dog  is  of  a  middle  size,  with  soft  glossy  hair,  a  long-  thin  bo^j. 
pointed  straight  ears,  and  a  very  long  tail.     The  general  colour  is  pale  yellow  and  white. 

There  is  also  a  race  which  nearly  reserohles  the  European.  The  Arabs  treat  tlie.i 
dogs  badly,  giving  them  but  little  food ;  and  this  treatment  has  degraded  them,  in  t}ir 
same  way  that  Italians  and  other  tribes  of  men  degenerate  when  cruelly  treated  by  impe- 
rial, papal,  or  other  masters.  Hence  the  Arab  curs.are  cruel,  voracious,  and  endowed  with 
disagreeable  countenances.  The  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  man  and  the  lower 
mammalia, — the  confines  of  instinct  and  season, — ^and  the  Edenish  refinement  of  kindnes< 
on  the  brute  creation,  are  problems  and  mysteries  imperfectly,  solved,  but  well  worthy  c-f 
solution. 

The  jackal  properly  comes  under  the  head  of  the  dog  genus,  being  styled  canit  nmmt 
by  Linnsus.  Th^  natives  call  it  dib,  as  the  word  cAaca/  is  of  Turkish  origin.  This  ani- 
mal is  very  common  in  Algeria,  where  it  lives  among  the  rocks,  seldom  showinj^  itself  by 
day.  At  night  it  roves  about  inhabited  places  in  troops,  in  order  to  seek  for  food.  It 
lives  on  carrion,  and  on  the  fruit  that  it  can  reach ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  donars,  vil- 
lages, and  even  large  towns,  are  spared  at  night  the  inflictions  of  its  sad  bowlings,  (Le 
Grand  Desert,  p.  385.) 

There  are  lions  and  panthers,  bi}t  no  tigers,  in  Algeria,  The  females  of  both  species 
have  two  rows  of  nipples  like  a  bitch,  giving  suck  to.  three  and  sometimes  to  four  or  five 
whelps.  WTien  the  young  are  cutting  their  teeth,  they  are  usually  seized  with  fever,  which 
carries  off  three  out  of  four ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  gay  the  Arabs,  why  their  numbers  are 
fio  inconsiderable :  perhaps  they  want  sanitary  reform  in  theix  dens.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable,, however,  that  this  lamentable  diminution  of  their  numbers  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  for  they  must  be  much  fewer  than  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  was  satisfied  with  hunting  down  Africans,  and  never  thought,  like  Christen- 
dom, oC  crucifying  literary  lions.  There  cannot  be  at  present  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  lions 
that  indulged  in  razzias  and  promenades  pac^fiqttee  at  the  time  of  Rome.  Lions  are  very 
fearful  of  fire,,  yet  it  often  happens  that  th^  will  le^p  into  a  douar  in  the  night  and  carry 
off  a  goat,  &c.  Then  the  Arabs  catch  them  in  pits  covered  with  reeds.  Pliny*  and  Eze- 
kiel  describe  the  same  custom  in  their,  day. 

The  flesh  of  the  lion  is  said  to  be  very  good,  tasting  and  looking  like  veal  in  colour : 
it  used  to  be  eaten  by  some  Libyan  tribes,  according  to  Herodotus ;  nor  do  we  see  why 
it  should  not  be  added  to  the  bill  of  fare  of  Soyer.  Puppies  are  found  very  palatable  in 
the  oases;  and  a  juicy  leg  of  man,  or  shoulder  of  woman,  is  a  great  treat  among  the 
Eidjis,  the  Battas,  and  on  the  Amazon.  De  gtutihus  non  disputandum ;  but  we  might 
certainly  embrace  a  larger  range  in  oun  cuisine,^ 

The  most  ferocious  lions  are  found  between  Bona  and  Tunis ;  they  are  rar«r  in  the 
province  of  Oran,  and  rarer  still  in  that  of  Algiers. 


the  commoneit,  and  the  most  usually  tamed  in  Algeria.  Shaw  describes  the  ledm^  (v.  i.  p.  1  U\ 
which  he  thinks  the  strepsiceros  of  the  ancients,  and  the  bison  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  rendered 
in  our  version  conq.  The  gazelle  of  Algeria  is  the  gazelle  antelope,  the  ant.  dorcas  of  Linnapus,  Buflbn, 
and  Cuvier.  Their  horns  are  valuable,  some  being  twisted  back,  some  in  front.  &c.  Their  excrements 
have  a  strong  smell  of  musk.  The  Algerian  nomads  hunt  them  often,  and  in  three  wa3rB.  Most  com- 
monly they  collect  to  the  number  of  50  horsemen,  of  whom  relays  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
probable  road  that  the  gazelle  will  take,  while  one  body  goes  and  breaks  cover.  The  men  take  leverets 
with  them,  and  as  the  game  runs  past,  fire  and  pursue.  Few  are  killed  in  this  way;  but  many  when  men. 
women,  and  children  form  a  hedge  leading  to  a  river  or  brook,  towards  which  the  gazelle  is  driven, 
and  in  which  it  is  killed,  if  not  before  it  reaches  it,  by  gunshots,  sticks,  or  the  dogs.  The  Arabs  also 
sometimes  hide  in  cages  placed  on  camels  to  approach  the  gazelle,  which,  being  thus  without  sus- 
picion, falls  an  easy  prey.    Le  Grand  Desert,  pp.  391,  39S. 

*  Lions  and  bean  were  often  confounded  by  the  Romans  ;  and  they  might  both  be  easfly  con- 
founded with  bores  by  modem  society. 

t  Compare  Herodotus,  Humboldt's  Travels  in  Equinoctial  Regions,  Captain  Dillon's  Discovery  of 
the  Fate  of  La  Peyrouse,  1828,  and  Sir  S.  Raffles'  History  of  Java. 
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Tlie  fraad  is  spotted  like  Hie  leopard,  but  its  skin  ic  of  a  deeper  colour  and  coarser, 

Tior  is  the  animal  so  fierce.     The  Arabs  foolishly  imagine  it  to  be  a  spurious  ofispring  of 

the  lion  and  leopardess.     The  fraad  feeds  on  carrion,  and  sometimes  on  roots  {  but  onljr 

when  very  hungry  does  it  attack  sbeep,  &c.     There  are  two  other  animals  like  the  leopard, 

but  their  spots  are  generally  darker,  and  the  fur  is  longer  and  softer.     The  fixstis  of  th» 

cat  species,  about  one-third  less  than  a  full-grown  leopard,  and  may  be  the  lesser  panther 

of  Oppian.     The  other  has  a  small  pointed  head,  with  the  teetli,  feet,  &c.  of  the  weasel 

V-ind  :   its  body  is  about  a  foot  long,  round,  and  slender.     It  is  called  gat-el-ber-rang,  or* 

the  stranger  cat,  and  also  shibleardon  i  but  it  should  properly  be  called  the  lesser  ginetta. 

The  dubbah  is  a  kind  of  badger,  almost  of  the  same«ize  as  the  wolf;  but  it  has  a  flatter 

hody,  and  naturally  limps  on  the  hinder  right  leg.     Like  certain  wolves  in  sheep^s  cloth-. 

ing,   it  has  a  stiff  neck;  and  is  of  a  buff  or  dun  colour,  with  transverse  streaks  of  dark 

brown.     It  has  large  claws,  and  feeds  on  the  medulla  of  the  dwarf-palm^  8dc.     The  Arabs, 

when  they  take  it,  bury  the  head,  as,  according  to  their  belief,  it  may  be  used  in  sorcery. 

After  the  lion  ant^the  panther,  thi«  is  the  fiercest  .animal  of  Algeria. 

The  deeb  is  an  animal  of  a  darker  colour  than  that  of  the  fox,  though  it  is  almost  of 
the  same  siie :  it  feeds  on  roots  and  carrion,  and.  is  the  same  as  the  jackaL 

The  jird  and  jerboa  are  two  harmless  little  animals  that  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  fre- 
quent the  Sahara,  the  latter  being  often  seen  in  the  plains  of  Oran^  They  are  about  the 
size  of  the  rat,  with  white  bellies,  tke  rest  of  the  body  being  of  a  lorel- colour.  Both  are 
good  to  eat*  The  jerboa  jumps  quickly,  its  tail  helping  it  on  like  a  screw-propeller. 
Some  Cyrenaie  medals  exhibit  a  email  animal  of  this  kind.  It  is  very  probably  the  two- 
footed  rat  of  Herodotus.f 

The  dabh  or.bear  is  said  to  be  common  in  Barbary ;  and  also  the  ape  or  sheddy,  tlie 
ichneumon  or  tezerdea.  Wild  hoars  are  very  numerous,  and  the  chief  prey  and  food  of 
the  lion  ;  but  sometimes  they  defend  themselves  so  well,  that  both  have  been  found  killed, 
after  an  encounter. 

Honey  and  wax  ave  important  articles  of  trade  in  Algeria^  which' produces  six  kinds 
pf  bees.  Algeria. is  infested  with  swarms  of  large  musquitoes^  but  after  the  French 
law>'ers,  the  locusts  are  the  principal  plague.  Betides  the  mantes  of  naturalists  is  another, 
species  three  inches  long,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the,  fore-legs  armed  with  strong  homy, 
claws.  There  is  .also-.anether  of i  tke  same  sise,  of  the  cucullated  kind,  with  its  upper- 
wings  streaked  a  light  g^een,  and  the  membranaceous  ones  finely  varied  with  flesh,  brown^ 
and  scarlet  coloursr  Besides  these,  there  is,  moreover,  a  fourth  species  two  inches  long,  with 
elegant  wings.  The  mantes,  is  not  gregarious ;  but  the  proper  locust  is  pre-eminently  a 
socialist  They  eat  up  every  thing  on  land,  and  after  leaving  it  they  are  commonly 
drowned  in  immense  multitudes  in  the  sea,  leaving  a  stench  like  that  of  100,000  men, 
and  obstructing  the  advance  of  ships  by  their  numbers. 

In  Algeria,  the  great  fertility  and  the  heat  make  their  depredations  of  comparatively 
little  consequence.  Though  naturally  herbivorous,  like  man  before  the  fall,  they  often^ 
fight  with  each  other,  and  the  victor  devours  the  vanquished,  like  the  New  Zealanders. 
They  are  also  the  prey  of  serpents,  lizards,  frpgs,  and  carnivorous  birds ;  they  have  been 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  eagles  and  owls ;  and  they  are  also  used  as  an  article  of  diei  by^ 
the  Moors,  who  fry  them  in  oil  and  butter,  and  sell  them  in  the  markets.^ 

•  Dr.  Laggvr  identifies  the  jerb  or  gerb  with  the  dtput  gerboa  of  OmeMn,  the  mut  tagiila  of  Pallas^ 
This  rodent  mammlfer  is  remarkable  for  the  lightnetB  of  its  spring,  aa  the  great  length  of  its  tarsus, 
enables  it  to  take  long  leaps  and  to  clear  great  distances  very  rapidly.  Its  tad  is  long,  and  has.  a  bunch . 
of  brown  hairs  in  the  middle.  The  gerboise  only  leaves  iu  bole  at  dusk,  lives  in  dry  places,  and 
prefv*n  a  calcareous  tufa  cevered  with  a  slight  straitum  of  mould.  The  aatives  take  it  by  digging 
around  its  hole,  and  eat  its  flesh. 

f  Blofeld,  pp.  166-171.  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  321.  In  the  Tesora  Brltann.  v.  il.,  M.  Hayne  has  given  a 
description  of  another  variety  brought  to  Aleppo. 

X  A  whole  section  is  devoted  to  the  grasshoppers  of  the  Great  Desert  in  General  Daunas'  work, 
Le  Grand  Desert    They  are  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to  eclipse  the  Ught  of  the  sun,  and  to  deluge 
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The  most  curious  species  of  the  butterfly  tribe  is  near  ibur  inches  from  tlie  tip  .  * 
wing  to  that  of  the  other,  and  very  beautifully  streaked  all  over  with  rather  ciark  re: 
yellow,  the  edges  of- the  lower  wings  excepted,  which,  being  indented  and    ending  :: 
narrow  strip  or  lappet  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  very  elegantly  bordered  with  yeHomr.     \ 
the  tail  is  a  spot  of  a  carnation-colour**     In  tlie  hot  summer  months,  especiallr  r 
twelve  till  the  evening,  the  grasshopper  makes  a  very  shrill  noise.     It  will  perch  3^ 
twig  'and  make  a  sort  of  squalling  for  two  or  three  hours  without  ceasing.      Honker  v- 
not  have  compared  his  finest  orators  to  them,  if  those  of  Greece  made    sueli   a  nr  ■ 
though  the  simile  would  apply  with  much  accuracy  to  the  entertainments   of  the  Ir. 
brigade  on  a  charge  of  bribery,  or  a  French  assembly  discussing  the    value    of  _ 
organic  laws  of  the  republic  pure  and  simple.     Inserts  are  veiy  numerous   in  Algfi. 
which  produces  beetles  and  butterflies  of  every  variety,  luxuriantly  coloured. 

The  scorpion  is  called  ackrab.  Strabo  relates  that  the  workmen  of  Numidia  hid 
work  in  boots,  and  to  have  skins  thrown  over  their  bodies  to  protect  thexD,  and  :k- 
they  rubbed  the  feet  of  their  beds  with  garlic,  and  surrounded  them  witb  thorns  : 
the  paliurus.  Some  kinds  are  long,  and  some  others  are  rounder  and  larger,  with  :._ 
consisting  of  six  joints.  Those  to  the  north  of  Mount  Atlas  are  not  very  hurtful,  th  ir 
sting  occasioning  only  a  slight  fever,  which  is  assuag^ed  by  Venice  treacle.  But  :h 
scorpions  of  the  Sahara  are  larger,  darker,  and  more  venomous,  their  sting*  being  ofici} 
attended  with  death.  The  bite  of  the  boola-kan,  the  phalangium  of  the  Sahara,  is  i^ 
bad;  it  is  probably  the  rhax  of  these  parts.  Bums  or  deep  incisions  are  regarded  as  *±: 
best  cure,  and  sometimes  they  bury  the  patient  up  to  his  head  in  pits  heated  on  purpose, 
for  the  promotion  of  perspiration. f 

Among  the  oviparous  animals  of  Algeria,  the  warral,  or  guaral,  is  a  lizard  thre? 
inches  long  sometimes,  of  a  bright  red  colour  with  dark  spots.  The  dab,  aoothtr 
lizard  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  has  also  hard  pointed  annuli  or  scales  covering  tbe  txh 
with  the  caudivertebra.!  The  zenoumeah  is  a  very  slender,  elegant  animal,  with  a  loni: 
taper  tail,  of  a  lightrbrown  colour,  beautifully  striated  with  yellow  streaks.  The  mo*: 
remarkable  serpents  are  the  thaibaine,  which  might  seem  to  be  Lucan's  thebanus  ophites, 
if  the  banus  was  an  appellative  and  not  a  proper  name  of  the  serpent.  Some  of  cheni  are 
three  or  four  yards  long,  and  they  are  by  far  the  largest  serpents  in  Barbary,  answering 
better  to  the  hsmorrhous  called  by  Lucan  ingens ;  the  other  which  he  describes  being 
probably  much  smaller,  and  of  the  viper  tribe. 

The  Ufa' a  is  the  native  name  for  the  viper,  of  which  there  arc  two  species  in  Algeria. 

1.  The  viper  ceraste,  or  viper  cerastes  of  Dandin,  which  is  the  homed  viper,  so  called 


the  air  and  the  earth.  The  camels  are  fund  of  eating  them,  as  well  as  the  negroes ;  nor  Is  their  flesh 
forbidden  to  Mussulmans,  if  they  take  them  alive  and  then  kill  them.  They  are  often  stripped  of 
their  wings,  paws,  and  head,  fried  and  prepared  with  couscoussou ;  or,  after  being  dried  in  tiie  sun, 
they  are  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  milk,  or  pounded  with  flour,  suet,  or  butter.  Herodotus 
describes  the  Nasamones  as  eating  them  the  same  way,  though  the  passage  is  disputed  by  the 
learned.  In  the  Commentaries  on  the  writings  of  Jazid  we  read:  Grasshoppers  and  the  pith  of  trees 
were  the  food  of  Jahia  ben  Zakariah  (John  the  Baptist).  See  the  Koran,  c.  19,  and  Le  Gnwd  Desert, 
p.  SOS. 

•  Blofeld,  p.  171  et  seq.  t  Ibid. 

X  Blofeld.    Dr.  Lagger  says  that  the  d*eb  is  a  large  lizard  inhabiting  the  Sahara,  and  noticed  by 
Dapper  and  Marmol,  who  give  it  18  inches,  adding  that  it  never  drinks,  and  that  the  Arabs  eat  its 
flesh  roasted.    The  word  d'eb  is  well  known  in  Algeria;  and  if  it  is  not  the  same  name  aa  that  of 
ouran,  it  applies  to  a  variety  closely  akin  to  it.    £l-ouaran  is  the  name  given  in  the  Sahara,  throoi^oat 
North  AMca  and  Egypt,  to  the  land  crocodile  of  Herodotus,  three  feet  in  length  oecaslonallr,  tboogb 
rarely,  and  whose  flesh  is  thought  an  antidote  to  poisons,  and  the  bite  of  seorpion  or  v^n. 
OeoflVoy  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  great  work  on  Egypt;  says  that  the  Arabs  call  the  firpteasiftw  trtaaria 
of  Noblet,  and  the  varanui  icinctu  of  Merrem,  ouaran-el-ard  (the  land  ouaran),  in  (^position  to  the 
ouaranel-bahr (water crocodile) inhabiting  the  Nile;  taidtheiupinambiMHilotietucfDan^n.  StHflaire 
gives  the  land  ouaran  a  length  of  fhun  3  feet  to  8|,  and  a  scaly  back  of  a  clear  brown  with  iqaiiv 
marks  of  a  pale  yellow.    Le  Grand  Desert,  p.  885. 
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_  acause  of  two  horns  that  it  has  above  its  eyes  on  the  forehead.*    Its  length  \s  only 
O  centimetres  (1  foot  7  inches),  hut  its  bite  is  very  serious,  the  natives  asserting  it  to 
'e  often,  though  not  directly,  fatal.    The  means  adopted  to  counteract  its  effects  are 
'  I^ature,  incisions,  sand-baths,  and  the  pounded  stem  of  the  broom. 

2.  The  second  species  is  the  minute  viper,  or  the  vipera  hrachytura  of  Cuvier.  Its 
>ite  is  commonly  fatal. 

The  coast  of  Algeria  produces  an  abundance  of  fishes,  including  the  flying-fish,  the 
'hammer-headed  shark,  and  phoca  or  sea>wolf.  Most  of  them  are  similar  to  those  on 
'  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  barbel  and  eel  are  the  most  common  river 
fish ;  in  the  warm  springs  at  Capsa  are  beautiful  small  perch,  with  chequered  fins  and 
'  tamed- up  nose.  Penna  marina  is  sometimes  found  in  nets ;  it  is  very  luminous  at  night, 
and  gives  sufficient  light  to  show  all  the  other  fishes  in  the  same  net.  Large  shoals  of 
circular  flat  polyps  with  a  semicircular  ridge  obliquely  across  their  back  frequent  the  coast; 
and  Lamping  relates  that  many  soldiers  were  lost  in  bathing  at  Dschidgeli  by  being 
sucked  under  by  these  monsters.  They  are  quite  surrounded  by  small  suckers,  and  are 
eagerly  pursued  by  tunnies  and  porpoises. 

Amongst  the  crustaceous  fish,  shrimps  and  prawns,  and  the  locusta  or  long  oyster, 
are  daily  brought  to  market  Yarro  said  that  the  solitanna,  containing  48  quarts,  was 
found  on  this  coast ;  and  if  it  really  exists  there,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of 
curiosities. 

The  ostrichf  is  a  native  of  Afiriea  only,  and  the  largest  of  struthious  birds,  though  New 
Zealand  once  had  her  dinormus;  but  tempora  mutanlur,  Sfc.  Rationalism  and  the  critics 
are,  it  seems,  to  demolish  Homer,  old  Rome,  the  sea-serpent,  and  the  unicorn ;  and  we  are 
amazed  at  the  old  world^s  being  so  unfashionable  and  having  such  bad  taste  as  to  deal  in 
wonders  and  portents.  We  wince  when  nature's  monumental  fossils  force  us  to  admit 
that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness  with  God. 

The  ostrich  is  regarded  as  the  largest  of  (known)  existing  birds,  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  a  head  and  bill  somewhat  like  that  of  a  duck,  and  the  neck  like  a  swan's,  but  longer. 
It  measures  seven  feet  from  the  head  to  tlie  ground,  but  only  four  from  the  back.  From 
the  top  or  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  when  the  neck  is  stretched  out  in  a  right  line,  it 
is  seven  feet  in  length,  the  tail  being  one-seventh  of  this  length,  or  a  foot  long.  One  of 
the  wings,  without  the  feathers,  is  one  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  stretched  out  with  the 
feathers,  three  feet. 

The  Arabs  train  their  best  horses  for  the  ostrich,  which,  though  very  swift,  moves  in 
circles.  The  hunter  follows  him  for  days,  and  at  last  the  bird  tries  to  hide  his  head  in  the 
sand  or  in  thickets,  and  is  captured.     Sometimes  he  faces  his  enemies. 

*  This  snake  was  known  In  the  remotest  antlquit3r,  and  depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

t  The  ostrich  is  among  the  most  interesting  inhabitants  of  AfHca.  Its  Arabic  name  in  the  singular 
is  namaj  plur.  n'aam.  The  male  is  styled  de'limf  the  female  remda^  and  the  young  ckeraVa.  The 
Ancient  Arabs  thought  it  the  ofTapring  of  a  bird  and  a  camel,  calling  It  bird-cameL  Its  flexible  neck  is 
?i  or  4  feet  long ;  its  legs  are  naked  and  as  long  as  Its  neck ;  and  its  head  is  bald  and  flat,  with  large 
eyes  and  a  stupid  look.  Hence  Job  says:  '*  Ood  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom,  and  bath  denied  her 
undemanding."  Its  flesh  is  good,  yet  Moses  forbade  it  as  impure.  The  naam  are  very  common  in  the 
Algerian  Sahara;  the  Arabs  uke  them  by  pursuing  them  to  leeward  on  horseback.  The  nomadic 
tribes  of  Ouled  Nails,  of  the  Arbas  and  Chambas,  &c.,  when  they  come  to  the  Tell,  bring  many  ostrich 
spoils  and  plumes,  sold  at  variable  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  interior.  The  entire  spoil  of  a  male 
delim  costs  commonly  70  to  80  fr.  (S/.)  (40  to  50  boudjous,  or  5000  cowries  in  Soudan).  The  Arabs 
relate  many  things  of  the  ostrich,  many  of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Levaillant  and  others,  e.g 
ihst  the  male  and  f<eniale  practise  incubation  alternately.  One  nest  contains  sometimes  60  eggs,  as  all 
the  females  of  one  male  lay  in  the  same  nest.  Aristotle  had  called  the  ostrich  partim  avis,  partim 
quadrupes.  It  is  very  muscular,  and  can  break  a  man's  leg  with  its  paw.  An  English  traTeller  states 
that  he  saw  an  Arab  cross  the  Interior  of  Africa  mounted  on  one ;  and  Avanson  saw  another  carrying 
ivio  negroes  round  a  village.  One  female  lays  SO  to  40  eggs  in  a  season  ;  and  as  one  egg  is  3  lbs.  or 
£fi  fowls'  eggs,  one  ostrich  gives  an  equivalent  to  1000  or  1200  fowls'  eggs  per  annum.  Here  is  a  good 
inTeitment  for  British  capital  i    Grand  Desert,  p.  413. 
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The  karaburno  is  a  bird  of  the  eagle  kind,  and  of  the  size  of  a  buzzard.  The  er- 
eery,  or  ox-bird,- is  as 'large  as  the  curlevr,  and  milk-white,  save  its  bill  and  lega,  which  ar' 
of  a  fine  red.    This  bird  eats  dung. 

The  burouroo  is  the  homed  spotted  owl,  found  mostly  in  the  desert;  and  when  it  corif> 
ntnrthi  it  is  thought  to  portend  some  infectious  disorder.  The  shayarag  is  of  the  same  i-iz- 
and  shape  as  a  jay;  and  its  back  is  brown ;  belly,  head,  and  neck  green. 

The  houbaara  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  capon,  only 'with  a^longer  body;  feeds  on  ir- 
sects  and  shrubs,  and  lives  in  the  desert  Its  legs  arc  like  those  of  the  bustard  ;  and  lu 
gall,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  its  stomach,  are  thought  good  for  sore  eyes. 

The  rhaad,  or  saf-saf,  is  a  granivorous  and  gregarious  bird,  wanting  a  hind  toe.     I: 
consists  of  two  species,  the  smaller  of  the  size  of  a  pullet,  the  larger  nearly  equal  in  s:z= 
to  the  houbaara,  with  a  black  head  and  a  tuft  of  blue  feathers  below  it     The  name  rhaac, 
signifying  thunder,  describes  the  noise  that  it  makes  in  springing  from  the  ^roord, 
and  saf-saf  represents  the  noise  4hat  it  makes  with  its  wings.      The  kittawiah  is  the 
logopus  Afric,  and  resembles  the  last  in  its  habits :  it  is  of  a  livid  colour,  with  dark  spots  : 
it  has  a  red  breast,  white  legs,  and  a  palatable  flesh.     There  is  a  quail  in  Al^ria  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  the  commou  quail,  and  without  a  hinder  toe.     There  are  several  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  water-fowl  in  the  regency,  which  our  space  does  n€»t  suffer  us  Xo  describe  ; 
the  genus  is  generally  called  brak  in  that  region,  which  produces -a  kind  of  thrush  with 
very  rich  plumage.     Except  in  its  feet,  which  are  shorter  and  stronger,  it  agrees  in  the 
shape  of  its  body  and  bill  with  the  thrush  ;  it  is  not  a  common  bird,  coming  when  the  fi^.s 
are  in  season  in  summer.     The  Capsa  sparrow,  among  the  thick-billed  birds,  is  as  lar;^ 
as  the  common  house -sparrow,  and  is  often  seen  among  the  date  villages.     Its  colour  is 
that  of  the  lark.     This  bird  has  a  very  sweet  note,  superior  even  to  that  of  the  nightingale ; 
but,  like  other  harmonious  creatures,  it  cannot  bear  exile  to  the  north.* 


It  is  with  regret  that  limited  space  forces  us  to  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  geology 
of  Algeria. 

Ancient  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  talcose  slates  and  of  gneiss^  appear  at  Algiers  and  at 
Cape  Matifon;  you  also  find  there  mica  slates,  slates  with  tourmalins  (lyncorium),  some 
accidental  rocks,  crystalline  limestone,  generally  of  a  slate-colour,  but  sometimes  ofiering 
fine  marble,  whose  ^ound*  tint  is  white,  with  yellow  and  gr^  veins.  Metallic  veins  may 
also  be  traced  there,  containing  iron  ore,  manganese,  silver  and  gold,  galena  ore,  and  sae- 
charoid,  or  compact  baryta  of  sulphur  (barytesulfat^e). 

A  very  considerable  stretch  of  primitive  rocks  exists  round  Bona  and  DjidjelU ;  talcose 
slates  and  micaceous  and  talcose  gneiss  appear  especially  to  prevail  among  them ;  granite 
is  only  accidental  there,  as  at  Algiers ;  but  a  rock  with  pyroxene,  garnets,  also  with  feld- 
spars,-sphenes,  and  epidote,  forms  considerable  masses -in  this  district 

A  specimen  of  talcose  slate  would  perhaps  indicate  the  existence  of  primitive  rocks 
between  Setif  and  Msila  in  the  centre  of  the  chain ;  but  it  is  far  removed  from  any  other 
similar  formatioiu 

The  most  ancient  fossil-bearing  districts  are  found  round  Bugia,  appearing  to  sp- 
proach  the  inferior  Jurassic  or  oolitic' formation,  or  even  Che  lias;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  strata  extend  to  the  east  of  Bugia,  in  the  Babour  district,  and  to  the  west  in  that 
of  Mount  Djorjora. 

JCimmeridge  clay,  characterised  by  ammonites  and  terebratulse,  crops  out  annuid 
Saida  ;  its  extent  was  unknown,  hot  was  thougfatto  be  considerable. 

In  the  east  of  the  province  of-Constantina  formations  were  met  with  that  seemed  allied 
to  the  jurassi&or  oolits. 

*•  The  reader  who  wishes  for  ampler  details  niipecting  the  Fauna  of  Algeria  is  referred  to  the 
Grand  Desert  of  CoL  Daimias,  and  to  the  Exploiation  Sdentifique.    Zoolosfe. 
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Xjiinestone  with  hippurites,  exclusively  formed  of  compact  grey  limestone,  and  cha^ 
racterised  not  only  by  them,  but  by  different  other  moUusoa  and  polyps,  only  begins  to 
the  west  near  Msila ;  it  supports  the  town  of  Constantina,  forms  lofty  mountains,  such  as 
the  Guerioun,  the  Nif-en-Necer,  the  Sidi-Rr'eis,  and  probably  extends  into  the  state  of 
Tunis,  for  M.  Virlet  has  observed  it  at  Ras-Ad&r,*  and  it  exists  in  Sicily. 

That  portion  of  the  cretaceous  territory  which  corresponds  to  green  sand  and  to  tufa* 
ceous  chalk,  characterised  by  a  great  multitude  of  fossils  of  a  large  size,  is  composed  of 
green,  grey,  and  black  sand,  of  compact  limestone  with  green  granulations,  of  compact 
grey  or  black  limestones,  commonly  homogeneous  and  without  fossils,  of  marls  and  of 
slatey  clays,  sometimes  with  black  flint 

This  is  the  formation  which  prevails  in  the  whole  extent  of  Algeria,  and  probably  also 
in  the  states  of  Tunis  and  of  Morocco. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  Mount  Aouress  consists  of  it,  and  conse-* 
quently  the  highest  mountains  in  Algeria,  as  well  as  the  whole  chain,  which,  starting  from 
this  ridge,  runs  west-north-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Medeah. 

Going  west  from  the  meridian  of  Algiers,  the  cretaceous  formations  are  less  decidedly 
characterised ;  nor  were  the  same  number  of  fossil  shells  found  there  as  in  the  east :  the 
only  way  by  which  you  can  determine  their  nature  is  by  some  fragments  of  fossils,  and 
especially  by  the  great  resemblance  that  they  offer  to  the  eastern  territory. 

This  cretaceous  formation  is  remarkable  for  the  intercalation  of  considerable  masses 
of  gypsum  and  of  mineral  salt ;  for  veins  of  carbonated  iron,  of  hematite  iron,  of  galena, 
and  of  (grit)  copper. 

It  also  offers  great  masses  of  dolomite,  but  it  shares  this  property  with  the  hippurite 
limestone  and  Jurassic  formations.  These  masses,  which  irregularly  replace  the  beds  of 
earth  and  rock,  without  causing  them  to  lose  their  stratification,  as  happens  in  the  case 
of  the  gypsum^  are  independent  of  the  age  of  the  strata  that  they  touch. 

The  presence  of  g>'psum  and  of  mineral  salt  in  the  Sahara,  for  instance,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ouaregla,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  cretaceous  formations,  and  probably  also 
the  Jurassic  formation,  extend  a  great  disunce  to  the  south. 

Nothing  has  been  seen  that  can  be  related  to  genuine  chalk ;  if  it  exists  at  all  in 
Algeria,  it  is  probably  in  the  plain  of  Serssou,  where  M.  Bonduelle  has  noticed  a  white 
chalky  formation. 

Limestone  (with  nummulites)  is  widely  spread  in  Algeria  throughout ;  it  was  seen  at 
Toumiat,  half-way  from  Philippevilie  to  Constantina ;  it  appears  to  extend  into  the  Ser^ 
deza,  and  to  the  south  of  Sidi-Tamtam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidi-Aica,  near  Djemila, 
in  the  mountains  near  Bugia,  at  Ammale,  to  the  south-east  of  Algiers,  at  the  Tessala, 
between  Oran  and  Tlemsen,  and  probably  ta  the  south  of  the  latter  town.  Kowhere 
was  the  connection  perceived  between  this  limestone  and  the  layers  of  ereUceous  foona- 
tion  on  which  it  reposes,  yet  they  appear  intimately  united ;  the  prevailing  stratification 
in  the  districts  just  specified  seems  to  consist  exclusively  in  a  compact  limestone,  almost 
always  grey,  and  sometimes  white. 

A  sandstone,  without  fossils,  offering  plastic  beds  of  clay  and  some  little  pudding- 
stones,  is  tolerably  diffused  in  the  east  of  Algeria ;  its  age  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
limestone  (with  nummulites),  but  nowhere  could  any  relation  be  traced  between  the  two 
formations.  It  is  almost  always  superimposed  on  the  lower  chalky  ground;  but  near 
Bona  and  Philippevilie  it  is  superimposed  on  primitive  formations.f 

This  sandstone  is  thickest  at  the  frontier  of  Tunis,  near  La  Calle ;  it  is  much  spread 
throoghout  the  east  province,  where  it  often  crowns  the  chalky  hills  with  a  thin  layer. 
The  highest  point  where  it  was  perceived  was  the  summit  of  the  Mayris,  which  must  be 
about  1600  metres  (5248  feet)  above  the  sea.    It  is  prolonged  into  the  vicinity  of  Bugia 

*  Vulgarly  Cape  Bon ;  the  name  adopted  l>y  the  Arabs  is  limply  the  Berber  for  foot. 

f  aiium6,  Descript.  06oL  U.  Reaou,  p.  1S4.    Ezplor.  Sclent.    Reoouvri  des  Terraina  anctena. 
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and  into  the  east  part  of  the  Miti^ja,  according  to  M.  Bohlaye ;  further  on  to  the  ver.  : 
could  not  be  found. 

M.  Boblaye   found,  south-east  of  Constantina,  between  EUBordj  and  the  plaia 
Tembouka,  a  marly  formation,  which  must  be  undoubtedly  related  to  the  lower  tertiary  t  - 
mation.     The  middle  tertiary  strata  of  marine  formation  are  tolerably  diflfused  throng;^-' 
Algeria :  they  exist  at  Djemila  and  at  Mila,  between  Constantina  and  Setal,  arotiDd  3^ 
deah,  probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Shelli^  and  near  Mascara  and  Tlemsen,  where  t±^  ; 
appear  to  occupy  a  large  surface.* 

There  is  much  salt  and  nitre  in  Algeria,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  great  cause  02  tl 
fertility  of  the  country.    Pliny  speaks  of  bitumen  from  Numidia  used  at  Carthage.     J-t 
Africanus  mentions  two  kinds  common  to  the  country :  one  prepared  in  the  Atlas,  sn 
the  same  as  our  tar ;  the  other  found  in  springs,  and  having  a  bad  smell,  which  makes    ' 
probable  tliat  it  is  petroleum  which  is  found  in  the  Atlas. 


It  has  appeared  to  us  desirable  to  throw  together  in  one  section  the  principal  faet- 
relating  to  the  climatology  of  Algeria ;  and  as  air  and  water  are  cousin -germans,  ar.  -1 
compoimded  of^the  same  elements,  we  shall  add  a  few  observations  on  the  hjdrogiapkj 
of  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  following  observations  were  made  at  the  Central  P^piniere  on  the  Bouzaresh. 
near  Algiers : 

TSMPaaATURB. 


J)egree$  of 
Montht,  Reaumur, 

January 11*64 

February 12-68 

Harch ISSS 

April 1502 

May 1907 

June 21-95 


Month*.  Reaumur. 

July 24-rS 

August ti'Ti 

September 22-87 

October 20-27 

November 16'6S 

IXecember 12*86 


January  is  the  coldest,  August  the  hottest  month ;  the  extreme  of  cold  being  +  I**,  and 
of  heat  +  45°.  The  temperature  is  modified  according  to  the  locality ;  and  in  Algeria 
there  is  a  difference  of  2°  and  S''  between  an  exposed  and  a  sheltered  place ;  hence  the 
importance  of  planting  there,  to  which  the  French  seem  at  length  alive,  alter  a 
druidical  sacrifice  of  twenty  years  to  fever  and  sirocco.     The  ligneous  trees  of  AJ- 

*  The  soil  is  often  impregnated  with  marine  salt ;  and  near  the  Sahara  are  some  plains  (the  Sebkas 
and  Chotts)  entirely  covered  with  it.    This  country  also  yields  much  saltpetre. 

In  many  places  between  Algiers  and  Douera  Blofeld  observed  immense  number*  of  fossil  shells,  asd 
interior  casts  of  lihells,  in  beds  of  the  tertiary  formation  ;  some  parts  of  the  road  are  made  of  aotklag 
else,  the  most  common  being  the  trochus,  natica,  terebratula,  pecten,  and  corbula.  He  obtained  a 
fossil  helix.  Travellers  speak  of  volcanic  traces  in  the  province  of  Constantina  \  and  the  numerotts 
aulphurtc  and  other  mineral  springs  in  that  part  of  the  country  confinn  this.  At  a  short  distance  fitnn 
Aumale  (Sour  Guzlan),  the  ancient  Auzia,  is  a  fountain  called  Ain-Kedran,  the  fountain  of  tar;  and 
the  Arabs  pretend  that  it  was  caused  by  a  miracle,  the  bitumen  proceeding  from  it  being  used  to  anoint 
their  camels.  Hot  mineral  springs  are  found  at  Srama,  rather  more  than  a  day's  Journey  from  Con- 
stantina; and  all  places  called  Hammam  (baths)  have  similar  springs.  The  soil  at  those  spoU  is 
volcanic,  particularly  at  Hammam  Meskouteen,  a  place  situated  among  deserts,  rocks,  gloomy  forests, 
&c.  The  Hammam  is  a  large  valley,  Viith  boiling  springs,  on  a  gentle  declivity.  From  the  ftrantaic 
issues  a  mixture  of  hot  water,  bitumen,  and  sulphur,  which  boils  up  through  a  circular  openlDg  about 
two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  crater  (that  is,  the  opening  above  mentioned)  offers  arragonitea  of  various  shapes,  such  as  stars, 
mu&hmoms,  needles,  &c.  They  approach  nearly  to  the  soolite,  and,  similarly  with  it,  they  become  ge- 
latine in  nitrous  acid.  This  spot  also  yields  beautiful  stalactites  of  sulphur  and  native  vitriol.  In  tlic 
most  boiling  part  of  the  springs,  the  mercury  rises  to  203  degrees  Fah.  There  are  also,  at  the  same 
place,  several  ancient  craters,  almost,  in  some  places  entirely,  choked  up.  Shrill  and  deep  sooMb 
continually  proceed  from  these  holes,  which  the  Arabs  believe  to  be  the  music  of  the  jeaoime,  or 
fidries,  who  are  supposed  to  live  there  and  occasion  them. 
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geria  may  be  dirided  climatically  into  three  categories;  the  first  belonging  to  a 
more  northern  zone,  the  second  to  a  more  southern  zone,  the  third  purely  indigenous. 
^The  first  contauis  the  trees  that  are  annuals,  growing  chiefly  in  damp  soil,  i.  e,  ash,  elm^ 
&c.  The  second  are  the  monocotyledons  and  succulent  plants— dates,  agayes,  cactuses, 
&c.  The  third  are  the  evergreens — carobs,  olives,  cork,  &c.  suited  to  bear  wind,  drought* 
and  atmospheric  aridity. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  in  Algeria  is  the  tendency  of  the  trees  generally  to  spread 
rather  than  rise  ;  proving  that  there  is,  at  a  certain  height,  a  stratum  of  hot  air  from  the 
desert,  saying,  like  republican  France  to  the  Hungarian  hero,  %l  est  defendu  to  advance. 
Pines,  poplars,  and  all  trees,  have  had  to  bow  to  this  gulf-stream  of  the  atmosphere. 
'I  he  northern  and  western  face  of  the  slopes  is  covered  with  stunted  shrubs,  owing  to 
the  pernicious  action  of  the  polar  current  It  is  on  the  south-east  declivities  that  you 
have  the  best  growth  of  timber,  as  the  trees  are  there  sheltered  from  the  north-west ; 
and  though  the  sun's  rays  dart  fiercely  on  them,  humidity  lasts  there  longer.  The  cur- 
rent from  the  Sahara  does  not  strike  these  privileged  spots,  being  forced  to  rise  and  leap 
the  ridge.  The  sheltered  fields  yield  most  grain ;  hence  on  all  accounts,  above  all  for 
irrigation,  the  cultivation  of  timbex^trees  ought  to  figure  as  one-third  in  the  agriculture 
of  Algeria.* 

•  With  regard  to  the  vegetation  admissible  in  Algeria,  like  the  Himalaya,  it  has  a  wide  range. 
Equatorial  trees  from  the  sea-level  would  clearly  not  stand  the  cold  of  Algeria;  but  equatorial 
trees  growing  at  an  elevation  of  1622*88  metres  (53230464  feet)  have  a  climate  like  that  of  Algiers; 
and  a  sUding-scale  retrenching  47m8.  (154*16  feet)  per  degree,  as  you  go  north,  would  give  the  tro- 
pical trees  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  Regency. 

The  northern  limit  of  plants  cultivable  in  Algeria  is  about  fifty  degrees,  including  apples,  &c. 
The  cliraatological  phenomena  are  analysed  Into  two  distinct  divisions:  winter,  cold  and  wet; 
summer,  hot  and  dry.    The  winter  season  receives  the  whole  year's  rain,  and  yields  cereals.    The 
water  that  falls,  amounting  to  about  a  metre  (39  inches),  is  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  the  end  of  May, 
through  Turkish  apathy  and  French  science ;  and  then  all  herbaceous  vegetation  ceases. 

The  hot  season  is  condemned  to  sterility;  yet  the  plants  might  thrive  then  best,  If  common  sense, 
concord,  and  energy  guided  government  and  people ;  but  nuzlas  and  bivouacs  are  not  agricultural  as- 
sociations, and  the  bayonet  is  seldom  allied  to  the  plough. 

Timber-trees  alone  thrive  in  summer,  as  they  strike  their  roots  down  to  the  humid  soil  under  the 
parched  crust.  The  blessing  of  this  country,  rain,  is  ita  curse,  through  human  folly.  More  rain  falls 
on  the  hills  than  in  the  plains ;  but  the  naked  ridges  absorb  no  water,  which  runs  down  in  useless 
unnavigable  streams  to  the  sea,  or  stagnates  in  poisonous  marshes,  condemning  the  gallant  pratorian 
bands  of  imperial  France  and  its  famous  or  infamous  blouses  to  mourir  pour  la  pairie  among  the 
deliees  of  agricultural  colonies.  Not  so  did  Roman  and  Pagan  wisdom  treat  her  sons,  military  and 
civil.  But  then  we  are  Christians,  and  the  French  monarch  is  very  Christian ;  and  as  long  as  his 
uncle's  ashes  are  well  lodged  in  the  Invalids  or  St.  Denis,  little  does  the  Gallic  Csar  care  for  holocausts 
of  innocents  massacred  on  the  boulevards  or  poisoned  in  the  marshes  of  Algeria  or  Cayenne. 

That  we  are  not  indulging  in  exaggeration,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  Daw- 
son Borrer  :  "  From  May  until  September  the  oppressive  desert  wind  sweeps  at  intervals  across  Alge- 
ria, varying  in  force  and  intensity  of  heat.  Its  approach  is  announced  by  reddish  mists  hanging 
about  tiie  mountain-tops  to  the  south.  Wild  blasU  of  wind  then  succeed,  scorching  up  all  vegetable 
productions;  the  air  is  impregnated  with  fine  sand  brought  from  the  wide  Sahara;  and  a  suflbcating 
heat  pervades  the  atmosphere,  which  now  assumes  a  kind  of  copper-colour.  Man  is  struck  with  an 
enfeebling  sensation,  and  a  general  aching  of  the  limbs  ensues.  Upon  delicate  systems  the  effect  of 
this  wind  is  often  very  severe;  and  let  not  the  traveller,  however  good  his  constitution,  sally  forth 
nrhen  the  signs  of  such  a  visitation  are  in  the  heavens;  for  it  is  a  cruel  task  to  man  and  beast  to 
journey  whilst  this  demon  of  the  desert  sports  around  him"  (p.  199). 

When  the  climate  is  not  healthy,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes,  or  the 
choked-up  course  of  the  rivers,  from  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  draws  a  malaria  engendering  fevers 
agues,  and  other  diseases,  the  prevalence  of  which  might  easily  be  prevented  in  mo&t  parts  by  drain- 
ing the  marshes,  and  opening  proper  issues  for  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  the  channels  of  which  have 
for  so  many  ages  been  neglected.  The  Romans  undoubtedly  paid  great  attention  to  this  great  cause  of 
unhealthiness.  Across  the  vast  plain  of  Mitidja,  before  Algiers,  may  be  traced  the  line  of  a  great 
Komao  drain,  running  flrom  the  eastern  to  the  we»tern  limits  of  the  plain,  which,  with  the  aid  of  nu- 
merous tributary  drains,  served  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  plain,  thus  rendering  it  healihy 
and  fertile ;  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  again  in  great  part  occupied  by  vast  pestilential  marshes, 
prodttctive  of  good  to  none  but  surly  pigs  and  panthers.    Borrer,  p,  199. 
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It  is  a  stupendous  effort  of  intellect  that  has  led  French  official  doeomentp  to  ac: 
that  Algferia  can  only  be  rendered  as  fertile  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  condition  that  they  eo^^ 
third  of  its  surface  with  wood,  and  convert  its  water-power  exclusively  to  the  purpose 
irrigation.  Two  eminent  French  writers  had  told  them  these  facts  years-  af^o,  cartrrl 
them  to  the  globe;  but  one  advocated  slavery  in  the  colony,  and  the  other  was  a  socia  i^ 
Roman  and  Arabic  genius  and  industry  had  led  the  way,  and  their  monnnitmts  et*<^ 
but  the  archaeologists  preferred  poring  over  illegible  stones,  and  quarrelling  in  t 
Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  and  meanwhile  soldiers  and  colonists  were  sacrificed  to  *_ 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  of  a  Jesuit  republic. 

*  Baron  Baude  and  Charles  Fourier.  Blofeld,  p.  107.  Tableau,  1850,  p.  28S.  See  tbe  Est'  * 
Sclent. ,  Sciences  Phyxiques,  8cc,  for  further  particulars  respecting  the  atmospheric,  electric,  ami  ^  > 
physical  phenomena  of  Algeria.  For  the  numismatics  and  coinage  of  Barbiary,  see  Berbnz^^er.  p.- 
iii.  end. 
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